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Freshwater fauna of India, some 
recent advances in our know’^ 
ledge of the , 39. 
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Freshwater invertebrates, lower, 
seasonal changes in the life- 
cycle of, 48. 

Fi’eshwater worms of India, 41. 
Frogs of Abor foot-hills, cxviii. 

,, and Snakes from Abor foot- 
hills, exhibitibn of, cxviii. 

F uy uz al-Har amain, a work of 
WaliuHah, 168. 

G 

Gabriel, and Eschenbach hydrolysis 
• of mustard oil, 103. 

Gaikwars of Baroda with dates of 
their reigns, list of, 230. 
Genealogical tree of the, 231 . 

The Baroda coins of the last 
six, 229. 

Gangetic Porpoise, 39. 

Gahgeya Deva, coins of, 123. 
Ganpatrav, coins of, 235. 

Garnet, 316. 

Garnetiferous rocks, 316. 

Gavialis gangeticus , 42. 

Genealogical table of the Nawab- 
Vazirs and kings of 
Awdh, 256. 

,, tree of the Gaikwars 

of Baroda, 231. 

Genera plantarum, work of J. D. 
Hooker, iii, 

GjiaziU'd-dln Haidar, coins of, 257. 
Gh iyasu-d-dln Bahadur of Bengal, , 
a billon coin of, 228. ; 

Gh usl-i-shifa, ceremony of, 120. | 

Giuseppe Maria de’ Bernini da ; 
Garign,ano, Father, a Hi.sto- ! 
rical and Bibliographical 
notice of, 391. 

List of his literary works, 393. 
Goes. Benedict, S.J., 294. [cix. 
Gohars, branch of nomadic race, 
Govindaraja, his commentary of 
Manu, cxxxiv. 

Gramineae, two more new species 
from Bombay, 311. 

Grant of privileges to the English 
traders and Surgeon Bough- 
ton. 115. 

Gravely, F. H.. his exhibition of 
Pedipalps, cxxxviii. 

Greensill, T., 280. 

Grhya Sutra, a note on, xxvi. 
Grierson, Sir G. A., his progress 
report of the Linguistic Sur- 
vey of India up to the end 
of the year 1911, exxiv. 
Guhadatta, the date of, 88. 

,, discussion of the Brah- 

manism of, 83. 


I Guhiloto kings, Anandfi-pura theory 
! of the origin of, 

: 64. 

j »» », Vallabhi theory of 

I the origin of, 63. 

! Gujarat, two rare coins of Mahmud 
I of ,132. 

GulshanSbad, mint town, a short 
! note on, 437. 

Gunar upak , Bardic Chronicle Manu- 
i script, a note on, xxix. 

Guy Tachard, his story of the theft 
* at Jagannath, 135. 

; H 

] HadlqatuH-Hagiqat, a note on, xxv. 
Hahoora, branch of nomadic race, 
cix. 

Haematology of blood, xlvi. 

, Hakim Ali of GTlan, Akbar*s Phy- 
sician . 201. [369. 

, Hale and Redfield, on hydrazines, 

, Hamilton, Capt. Alax., on Pitt 
diamond, 144. 

! Hamun, faqir, his treatment of 
JahanarS, 119. 

Haqd’iq, a Persian work, 164. 

: Haraprasad Sastri, Ihs remark on 
' the paper Bhatta Bhavadeva 

' of Bengal, 347. 

Hardella thurgii, 46, 

Harsa, the age of, 37 L 
Hdtake,< oara Kori, on the, 537. 

Heat, a problem in conduction oL 
223 

Hidaya, » Persian work, 164. 
“Himalayan .fournals” of J. D. 

Hooker, a note on, ii. 

Hislopia lacustris, 43, 46, 50. 
Hoernle, Dr., on Bakhshali Manu- 
script, 349. 

Hofmann, hvdrolvsis of mustard 
oil, lOi 

Holland, Sir Thomas, a short note 
regarding him, cxii. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, xxxviii. 

,, ,, Joseph Dalton, obitua 

ry notice of, i. 

,, ., William, father of 

J. D. Hooker, i, 

Hopewell, the ship, a note on, 115, 
116. 

Hossack on Dengue fever, cxxxvi. 
Hosten , H. , S.3 . , Mouthless Indians 
of Megasthenes, 291, 

Padre Marco della Tonfba and 
the ^Asoka Pillars near 
Bettia, 109. 

Hrdayadipakanighantu, a note on, 
xxvi. 
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Hujjat Allah al-Baligha, a work of 
Waliullah. 168. 

Husain : See ‘AbT-Tsmael, 326. 

^Hussam, a Persian work, 104. 

Hydra oligactes, 43, 

,, Vulgaris, 46. 

Hydrazine, the method of evaluat- 
ing, .‘]66. 

Hydrazines with Ferri-cyanides, 
note on the inter-aetion of, 
369. 

Hypolophus sephen, 40. 

I 

Ibn al-KliatTb, autlioi’ of kitab al- 
Wafayat, 1. 

Image of Slmhachelam temple, the 
position of, 179. 

The sliape and size of the, ISO. 

Usual appearance and contact 
of the, 181 . 

Indian IMuseum, ix. 

Indians, moiithless, of Megastbenes, 
291. 

Judo- Australian Passalidae, an ac- 
count of a revised classifica- 
tion of, 403 

liifra-plutoni(^ zone. 316. 

Inscription from Aitpiiror Atapura, 
6:;-99. 

from Aehalgadh, 77. 

^ ,, of Xaravahana, its text 
and translation, 172. 
of ^akti Kumara, 63. 

A of Siladitya, 77. 

of Simhacholam tem- 
ple, 181. 

InternatioTial (Catalogue of Scienti- 
fic Literature, xv. 

Invertebrates, lower freshwater, 
seasonal changes in the life- 
cycle of, 48 

Iron carbide and diamond, 319. 

Ir\ ine, William, xl. 

Isomeric Allyl Amines, 103, 371. 

,, number of, 103. 

Islambandar, location of, 127. 

,, ,, mint town, .short 

note on, 434. 

Italian- Hindi vocabulary, a brief 
notice of, 384. 

Italian-Tibetan Dictionaries, a brief 
notice of two, in the Bishop’s 
Uollege, Calcutta, 383. 

♦ J 

Jahanara, daughter of ^^ha Jahan, 
on account of her fire acci- 
dent, 117. 


I Jagannath, eyes of, and the Pit 
! diamond, 133. 

' ,, story of the theft at, 

135. 

■ Jahandar, coin struck in Cambay, 
i 552. 

! Jallad, branch of nomadic race, cix. 

! Jam asp (Z am asp), the Sassanian 
monarch. A new type of 
silver Dirham of, 530. 

Jashn. Feast held on Jahanara’s 
recovery, 119. 

, Jaso Nnrayana Deba, coins of, 556. 

! .TetTreys, R., his letter, 394. 

Jesuits, Persian farmans grifnted 
to the, 325. 

Ji.smani, corporal tn^atment of 
dahanara, 118 

Junagadh, brief history of, 411, 412. 
,, description of the city 
of, 411 

: ,, the Mu^al coins of. 

^ 416. 

K 

: Kachari coins, 556. 
i Kachuga dhongoka, 46. 

' Kachuga lineata, 4(>. 

1 Kdfiya, a Persian work, 165. 
i Kala Azar, Dr. Brahmachari on. 

I xlvii. 

note on, li. 

, KalpI, mint town, a short note on, 
4.36. 

Karm-anusthan Paddhati, literar\’ 
work of Bhatta Bhavadev^a, 
333. 

Kdsikd, a note on, 57. 

Kemp, S. W.. his e1i:hibition of 
Peripatus from the lower 
Abor hills, cxvid. 

I^anderav, coins of, 236. 

Khaydli, a Persian work, 164. 

I Kj^uldsat-al-Fatdwd, cvi. 

‘ IHiwajah ^lah AJansiir of ^liraz. 
Akbar’s chancellor. 194 

Kirandvali. a note on, xxv. 

Kitab nl-Wafayat of Ibn al-Kha^ib 
al Qasantini, 1. 

Klaproth, his report on Tibetan 
M a n u s c r i p t Vocabularies, 
.381. 

Kodurite Series, 315. [436. 

; Kora, mint town, a short note on, 

Kosala, mallas of, 374. 

Kulti, crystallized slag from, 401. 

Kunch, mint town, a short note on, 
436. 

Kilnchhand kanjara, branch of no- 
madic race, cix. 

Kurniil coins or medals from, 557. 
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L 

Lahndi language, a short note on, 
cxxiv. 

Latter, J., his note, 39(). 

Lauriya-Araraj pillar, 112. 

Lauriya-Navandgarh .pillar ,111. 

l^averan, his discovery of Malaria 
parasite, xlix. 

Lectures delivered, xix. 

Lepiaulacidcs . 40(). 

LeptauIaXy 40(1. 

Library, xiv. 

Limnocnida, 43 

LirrWiocnida indica , 44, 

LtnguaUda suhtriguttra , 42. 

Linguistic Survey of India, Progress 
report up to the end of the 
year 1911, cxxiv. 

Liston, Major Glen, on plague, lii. 

Lockyer, Sir Norman, his rneteoritic 
hypothesis, 322. 

Lophopodella y 48 

Lowell, his hypothesis on the origin 
of solar syslem, 322. 

M 

MaaHru lyZJmardy a note on, xxv. 

INI cCr indie, 291. 

Macrolinus , 405. 

Mddda-i-S u/inaJ-qunia ,121. 

Mahmud I of Gujarat, coins of, 131. 

MahTdeva, interpretation of the 
term, 83, 87. 

Majhawali, theories to explain the 
origin of the Viseii family of, 
373. 

2kf‘CT;ww, medicine, 121. 

Malaria according to the newer re- 
searciies, cxxix. 

IVfalarial and other fevers, xlix. 

Malarial Parasites, three hypothe- 
ses regarding the origin 
of, xlix. 

Malharrav. coins of, 242. 

M alias of Kosala, 374, 

Malwn, translation of the Latin 
word, 296. 

Mandisor, mint town, a short note 
on, 437. 

Manghar, mint town, a short note 
on, 437. 

Mann, Govindaraj.a’s commentary 
of, c‘xxxiv^ 

Manucci, his story of the theft at 
Jagannath, 135. 

Marco della Tomha, Padre and the 
i\^oka pillars near Bettiah, 
109. 

Martyrs’ Chapel, Agra, 328. 


I Mathematical contents of Bakhshali 
I Manuscript, 356. 

j Mau’l-lahm, medicine, 121, 

, Mayura, the age of, 374. ^ 

: Medal, struck by Shiija- ii-d-daiila, 

: 273. 

Medals from Kurnfil, 557. 

; Medical Section, contributions in. 

1 xliii. 

i ,. a review of the 

discussions in, 
xxiv . 

Megastheiies, his description of 
Mouthless Indians, 291. 
i Member list, viii. 

I MerUy a Mahratti name for stag, 
196. 

Metabolism of food, researches on 
the, xliii, 

Meteoritic hypothesis concerning 
: formation of solar system, 

: 322. 

1 Meteorites, acid, causes of the ab- 
1 sence of, 323. 

i ,, origin of , 31 7. 

! ,, preliminary note on 

j the origin of. 315. 

! Mothylammonium nitrite, 101. 
Mewar, comparative Jist of earliei’ 
chiefs cf, 99. 

Md ati-Fawa id y a. Persian work, 

] 65. 

i IMint towns of the IMuirlial Emf)er- 
' ors of India, 425. 

Mints, with more than one name, 

1 list of, 430. ^ 

! MTrath, rnint-town, a short note on, 
437. 

Mishkaty a Persian work, 163. 
McLdavite^Sy 321. 

Momina, Hakim, his treatment of 
Jahannra, 118. 

, Mongoliew Legationis commentary s y 
186. 

Monsorrate, Father A., his account 
of Akbar, 185. . [45. 

Mosquito larvae, fishes preying on, 

, Mughal coins of ('amVjay, 545. 
Mughal coins of Junagadh. 410. 

,, Emperors of India, mint 
towns of, 425. 

Mugdhahodha-VyakaraYia, a note 
on. xxv. 

, Muhanvmad "Ali SJ^iah, coins of, 
265 

Da’ud, Physician to 
Shnh ‘Abb^ of Per- 
sia, 1 1 8, 

j ,, • Hashim Kiiwafi I^an . 

i on the Ore- incident 

' of Jahenara, 121. 
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Muhammad ^ah, coin struck at 
> Junagadh, 422. 

,, ^ah, coins struck in 

. Cambay, 554. 

‘ Muhammadnagar, mint town, a 
short note on, 437. 

Mu'in’uddin Chishti, sepulchre of, 
119. 

Mujizal-Qanim^ a Persian work, 165. 
Mukherji, A6utos, xxxiv. 
Mukhtasar-i- Mn^ani , a Persian 
work, 165. 

Multan, mint town, a short note on, 
437. 

Murad Bakhsh, coins struck in 
Cambay, 546. 

Musa sapietU'i/m. Linn., 364. ' 

Mutala'a, 162. , 

Mutawwal, a Persian work, 165. 

X 

Nagarakulamandano , interpretation ' 
of the term, 83. 

Nagoji Bhatta, the great commen- | 
tator, 374. | 

Naqd al-Nusuf<, a Persian work, 164. 
Naravahana, inscription of, its text 
and translation, 72. 

Nats, branch of nomadic race, cix. 
Natural History Section, contribu- 
• tion« in , xlii. 

,, ,, a review of the 

articles on , 

V xxii. 

Newari farmans granted to the Ca- , 
puchin Mi.ssionaries, *325. 
Nickel-iron alloys, 320. ' 

,, ,, primary, in Aerolites, i 

319.' i 

Nirites of the Alkylammonium Se- i 
ries, 11)1. ' 

Nydya-vartika tatparya-parisuddhi, 1 
a note on, xxv. ; 

O 

Ohsidianites , 321. | 

Ophrygonius , 405. 

,, Zang,405 

Orme, the historian, 115. I 

O’Shangh-nassy , Sir William, xxxv. ! 

P 

Padshahrtdma . the fire- incident of ; 

Jahanara as related^.in, 1 17. I 
Pahari languages, a .short note on, ! 

cxxv ' 

Palv?mon , 4i\ . 


Pancasiddhdntikd , date of, 275. 

Passalidae, Indo- Australian, prelim 
inary account of a revised 
classification of, 403. [435. 

Pattan, mint town, a short note on. 

Pathology and Tropical Medicine, 
recent advances in, xlvii. 

Pectinatella hurmanica, 48. 

Pedipalps, exhibition of, cxxxviii. 

Peripatus from Lower Abor hills, 
cxviii. • 

Perkui, on ally 1 amine, 372. 

Pero Tavares, 218. 

Persian Autobiography of ^ah 
Waliullah, 161. 

Persian and Arabic Manuscripts, 
a report of the .search 
for, xxvii. 

,, farmans granted to the 
Jesuits, 325. [cix. 

Phdnswdr , branch of nomadic race, 

Philology, papers in, xlii. 

,, a review of the articles 
on, xxvi. 

Phrynichus reniformis , cxxxviii. 

Pigeon-flying under Akbar, 196. 

Piperazine Barium Sulphate, 400. 

Piperazinium Nitrite, 107. 

Combustion analysis of, 107. 

Pilacha language, a short note on, 
cxxiv. 

Pistia stratiotis, spongilla growing 
on, 51. 

Pitt Diamond and the eyes of 
Jagannath (Puri), 133. 

Pitt, stories related about, 133. 

Plague, note on, lii. 

Plantain, asli of tlie, 364. 

Plastic organism, direct effect of 
changes in environment on, 
51. 

Plaianista, gangetica, 39. 

Pleurariiis, 404. 

Pliny on Megasthenes, 291. 

Plumatella, 43, 46, 47. 

,, covering shells of tor- 

toises, 46. 

,, emarginata. 49. 

,, fruticosn, 47, 49. 

,. testudinicola, 46, 47. 

Plutonic rocks, a short note on, 316. 

Porocephalus , 42. 

Porpoise, gangetic, 39. 

Praj napd ramitd S atasdhasrikd-rat- 
na-samcayagdthd, manuscript 
of, cxxxiv. 

Pratapa Narayana, his coins, etc. ; 
See Satrudamana, 551. 

Prdya^citta-nirupanam , literary 
work of Bhatta Bhavadev, 
335. 
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P rithvlrajavijaya , a note on, xxvi. 
Prthvir ajar 0 . 80 , exhibition of the 
two manuscripts of, cxxxix. 
Publications, xviii. 

,, Exchange of, xvii. 

Pygmies, 292. 

Pyridine Barium Sulphate, 339. 

Q 

Quinoline Barium Sulphate, 400. 

Q ulanders , branch of nomadic race, 
cix, 

QaSm ]^an, Akbar’s admiral, 201. 


R 

RafI‘u-d-Daulah, coins, etc. : See 
^lah Jahan, II. 

Rafi‘u-d-Darajat, coins struck in 
Cambay, 553. 

Rafi‘u-d-Daulat : See ^lah Jahan 
II. 

Raghunathaji, the Diwan, a short 
sketch of his life, 539. 

Rajapur ’urf Islambandar, 127. 

Rajarupaka, Bardic Chronicle 
Manuscript, a note on, xxix. 

Ramkaran Pandit, a Sanskrit 
scholar, xxviii. 

Ranarajavamsaprasa^ti, a note on, 
xxvi. 

Rasaguljar, Bardic Chronicle Manu- 
script., a note on, xxix. 

Ravala. meaning of the term, C9, 

Raverty, Major, his quotation from 
Ancient Survey Record, 295. 

Ravisiddhanta mafljarl, a note on, 

XXV 

Redfield : See Hale. 

Regnaud, Professor, xxxviii. 

Relagam do Equehar, Monserrate*s 
account of Akbar, 186. 

Report, Annual, 1911, viii. 

Report of the Linguistic Survey of 
India up to the end of the 
year 1911,cxxiv. 

Rigvedic Age, cavalry in, 55. 

Risala-irNaqshhandiya, a Persian 
work, 164. 

Ritter, as quoted by Col. Yule, 
294. 

Rizqullah Fathullah Azzun, same 
• as R. F. Azoo, cv. 

Rogers, Major, on Kalajar, li. 

Rupee struck by George Thomas, 
129. 

Rukaniy spiritual treatment of 
JahSnarS, 117. 

Rupee of ^ah *Alam II, 409. 


S 

Saddmndyabheda Sutra, a note oil, 
xxvii. 

S‘adat ]^an, founder of NawSb 
Vazir’s line of Awadh, an ac- 
count of, 249. 

Sahih-i- Bukhari, 163. 

Saiyid Ali Bilgrami, xxxvi 

Sakti Kumara, Inscriptions of, 63. 

Salmon, the author of the Universal 
, Traveller, on the Pitt dia- 
mond, 143. 

Sait, preparation, from plantain 
leaves, 364. 

i Samayodyota, a note on, xxv. 

1 Sambandha-viveka, literary work of 

I Bhatta Bhavadev, 337. 

Samp^ras. branch of nomadic race. 

1 cix. 

j Sain skdr a- pad'dhati, literary work 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 333. 

Sankat, branch of nomadic race, 
cix. 

Sancayagathd, a note on, xxvii. 

Sanskrit Manuscripts, a search of, 
XXV. [cxxvi. 

SapBdalaksha, its inhabitants, 
S'atasdhasrikdprajfldparamita-ratna- 
gunasancayagdthd , a short 
note on, xxvii. 

Salim abad, Ajmer, mint town, ihort 
note on, 434. 

Satrudaman, coins of, 55/. 

Sayajirav II, coins of, 233. ^ 

,, HI, coins of, 244. 

Sufi, 168. 

Schrocter, a short account of, 385 

Scutariella, 43. 

Scyritae, 292. 

Seaton, Sir Thomas, on Firoz ^Sh’s 
Tunnels at Delhi, 279. 

Secular cooling of the earth , a note 
on, 223. 

Note on, and a problem in con- 
duction of Heat, 223.* 

Sen, Ambica Caran, xl. 

Seaarmaxenos , 41. 

Shah ‘Alam I, Bahadur, coin.y 
struck at Cambay, 651. 

Coins struck at Juiiaga^h of, 
420. 

^5h ‘Alam II, a rupee of, 409. 

^ah Jahan I, coin struck in Cam- 
bay, 545. 

,, ,, coin struck at Juna- 

gadh of ,*416. 

^ah Jahan II , coin struck at Juna- 
ga^ of, 421. 
coins struck in Caro 
bay, 564. 



^ah ^luja, governor of Bengal, 
116. 

,, son of ^lah Jahan, 

coin of, 533. 

f^ah Waliullah, list of his most im- 
portant works, 
167. 

,, ,, of Dihli, the Per- 

sian Auto-bio- 
C^raphy of, its 
English transla- 
tion, 161. ' 

Shahgarh, Suri, mint of, 228. 
ShamaHl al-Nabl, 163. 

S^amsn-d-dln Mahmud of 

Dehli , coins of , 123. 

Sh arh-i-‘ Ago’ id. a Persian work, 
164 

Sharh-i~Hidaya-i Hikmaty a Persian 
work, 165. I 

Sharh-i-Iam‘at, a l*ersian work, 164. i 
Sharh-i-Matdlv . a Persian work, i 
164. i 

Sharh-i- Mau'aquf . a Persian work, i 

164. : 

i^arh-i-MuUa, a Persian work, i 
162. ; 

Sharh-i-Shamslyg . a Persian work, ! 

164. * [164. I 

Sharh-i- W igava . a Persian work, i 
Shetterly : See Browne. i 

!^iija‘u-d-daula, medal struck bv, 
273. 

Siderites, 319. 

?Wdei‘ elites, 319. 

Sigligars, branch of nomadic race, 
cix. 

Siladitya, Inscription of, 77. 
Simhachelam, Dyanailoka of, 182. 
Simhachelam Temple, 177. 

The usual appearance and con- 
tact of the image of, 181. 

The inscriptions at, 181. 

The position of the imago of, , 
179. 

The shape and size of the image 
of, 180. 

The facts that it was originally 
a Vaishnava temple, 179. 
Sindhi language, short note on, 
exxiv. i 

Sivarajarafyabhisehakalpataru, a 
note on, xxvi. 

Slag, crystallized, from Kulti, 401 
Smrtikalpataru , a note on, xxvi. 
Snakes (^f Abor Foot-hills, cxviii. 
Society’s Premises and Property, 
xvii. ♦ 

Sodium Cuprous Thiosulphate and 
Acetylene Cuprous Acetylide , ^ 
a compound of, 367. 


Sodium diacetarnide. Preliminary 
note on, 105. 

Method of preparation, 105. 

Solar system. Meteorite hypothesis 
concerning formation of, 322. 

Sponges, the direct effect of changes 
in evironment on, 51 . 

Spongilla homhayensis ^ 50. 

,, canteri, 47. 

, , lacustris , 47. 

,, growing on Pistia Stratio- 
tis, 51. 

,, prolif evens , 50. 

Sporoholm scahnfolius, Bhide* sp. 
nova, 312, 313. 

Explanation of the plates of, 
314. 

Stolella, 43. 

Stone Implements from Yunnan 
Pros'ince, C'hina, exhibited, 
cxxxv. 

Strabo, his account of the Astomi, 
291. 

Sulphates of Barium, Double, on 
the new series of the. with 
the Sulphates of the substi- 
tuted Ammonium Bases, 399. 

Sungas, who were they ? 287. 

,, Brahmanism of, 288. 

Surat, mint town, a short note on, 
436. 

Suri Mint of ^lahgarh. 228. 

T 

Tab^irat-ul Xaziriii, story of Jagan- 
nath as entered in the, 139. 

Tafsir-i-Baizuvi, a Pe^-sian work, 
163. ll(>3. 

Tafslr-i-Madurik, a Persian work, 

Taj, the Agra, 328. 

Talvlhy a Persian work, 164, 

Tattvacintdman^-d^dh^ti-v i v rti , a 
note on, xxv. 

Tantdtild Matatilakamy literary 
work of Bhatta Bhavadev, 
334. 

Tavernier, his description of Jagan- 
nath in his travels, 137. 

Tawzihy a Persian work, 164. 

Teak-wood, seasoned and unsea- 
soned, a possible chemical 
method of distinguishing be- 
tween, 303. 

Temnocephakiy 47. 

Teninocephalus semperiy 41. 

Temple of Bhatta Bhavadev of 
Bengal, 337. 

Tetrabolhriuniy 42. 

Thibaut, Dr. , on the date of Panca- 
siddhantika, 275. 
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Thomas, George, a rupee struck by, 
129. 

Thomson, Lord Kelvin, on 
Fourier’s theory of conduc- 
tion of heat, 223. 

TiberiodeSy 405. 

Tiberius, 405, 406. 

caneri, 406. 

,, kuwertif 406. 

Tibetan Manuscript vocabularies, 
remarks on, 379. 

, , Italian vocabulary , a brief 
notice of a MS. , 382. 
farmans granted to the 
Capuchin Missionaries, 
325. 

Tolypothrix laphopodellophila , 
West, 48. 

Tomnocephala semperi, 4:1. 

Tortoises, shells covered by Plu- 
matella, 46. 

Trichostigmus , 400. 

Trimethylammonium nitrite, 101. 

Trispithamiy 292. 

Tropical Medicine and Pathology, 
recent advances in, xlvii. 

Trygon fiuviatilis, 40. 

Tunnels of Firoz ^lah, at Delhi, 
279. 

V 

V aidyakalpataru , a work of medi- 
cine, xxvi. 

Vaidyasankhya, a work on medi- 
ciae, xxvi. 

Vallaf)hi Dynasty. Genealogy of 
the, 98. 

,, tl^ory of the origin of 
the Guhilota kings, 63. 

Vallisnerin spiralis, Hirlopia lacus- 
tris on, 46. 

Vana, the age of, 374. 


1 , 

; Varaha Mihira, date of his i)irth, 
275. 

i V iraparakram , by Vasudeva, as * 
note on, xxvi. 

i Visen family, History of, 373. 

; of Majhawali, Theo- 

ries to explain the 
j origin of, 373. 

I Visvasena, the Ksatlriya RSj5 of 
j Benares, 375. 

I Vivipera bengalensisy 46. 

I Vulgaris y 43. 

! 

I Wajid *Ali’, coins of, 254. 

,, ,, ^ah, coins of, 268. 

! Wala Quadir Saiyid Hosain Ali 
Mirza, Sir, xxxvii. 

; Weimhergerite ,321. 

Wilson, Dr. H. H., xxv. 
i Worms of Indian fresh water, 41. 

X 

Xiphocardina curvirostris , 41. 

• 

: Yule on the date of the fire-inci* 
dent of JahSnara, 120. 

' Yule, Col., his quotation from 
j Ritter, 294. * 

I 

I 

I Z 

I Zainu-l-Btlad, mint town, a short 
i note on, 435. 

Zarnasp (Jamasp), the Sassanian 
monarch, a now type of 
Silver Dirham of, 536. 

Ztra, medicine, 121. 
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I. Kitab al-Wafayat of Ibn al~Khatib> 

Edited by Mawlavi M. Hcdayat Husain, 
Lecturer, Presidency College, Calcutta. • 


INTRODUCTION. 

There are niaay biographical books in Arabic by eminent 
authors. The one 1 bring to notice is a unique manuscript.* 
Tile author has divided tliis work into ceiatiiries, and the cen- 
turies again into decades, each of which contains^ in turn, the 
dates of death, etc. of noted men ir chronological order. The 
biography has been brought up to 807 a h. (a.d. 1404), after 
which some useful information are given with regard to the 
Traditions of the Prophet. The autlior is Abu al-' Abbas 
Ahmad B. Husayn B. ‘All known as Ibn al-Hiatib al-QusantJm. 
I have not been able to discover any thing concerning, the 
life of the author in any biographical work, but from the peru- 
sal of this treatise it seems that he belonged to a respectable 
family. His grandfather was first a Khailb for some time and 
then a Qdzi : he resigned his post and died in 733 a.h. (a.d. 
1332). His father was also a KJmitb, and his death occurr^ in 
750 a.h. (a.d. 1349). The author visited foreign countries for 
the acquisition of knowledge. He was the pupil of many emh 
nent scholars. At Cordova he read with Shaikh Muhammad B. 
Ahmad al-Sharif, at Morocco with Abu Muhammad ‘Abdallah, 
at Tunis with Abu al- Hasan B. Muhammad in 777 A.H. (ad. 
1375), and with others. At the end of the book the author 
has enumerated all his writings, but unfortunately the copyist 
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. c 

Abu Tahir ‘ Muhammad B. Ibrahim al-Kurdi al-Madani has 
mentioned only one book by the author entitled Taqrih adr 
Daldlah fl Shark ar-Risdlah, in four volumes. 


^ Abu ’JL'ahir Muhammad B. Ibrahim al-Kii.rdi al-Madani was » 
learned and pious man of Madina. He died in a.h. 1145 (a.d. 1732). 
For particulars of his life see Wall Allah Dihlavrs Inaan at-'Ayn fl 
ni(isha*iMk al-Haramayn, p. 13. 



iiil! 

3 " iS^'' ^ CfV |*li'*J( j ^ ^ O^S^Jf 

,9 ^ 

bAxwo 3 ^ ujji^c aI«u> Ji JS jiLf ^ J) ajIsl^c) ^ 

,, ^ * * 

- (^Jt iU^I - (J-^^l l>5/>/o ^^^i*-***^ jblOkib Jk^suo - yiji ^ 

. oi^SlU^^t j«Lsu3f ^,j i) s?^y ' 

jk»^ 

iJ»'*-^f ■“ ^j^^3XAj| ^ m ^jl^jf ^JlA-^i ^b3^Jf t^lxT 

.*** 

alLo w-fii^ ^ 

AaaJs ^ ^--^Aj y ^ w ^^aajj ^^1 

^_^J2 A4>^3 ^ c)3^i 3 ~ ^jliDt vi^Jjxu t-^jU'jAjf 

- yd ^a^xol^u _ ^lyjfi ^ j^i aUi a4.».j - j^i^iii 

ciyi ^ ij^-^ j - l♦lAi♦J| (^yi ij*4^ - i^iiUf ^uj? sfj^t 

« j*uiit yic iy^ 

^ » I ** 

j^^ii/o »^JLua^3| 

AiJlIax) ^l^akl ^X) y^: y^ j - |•ly•^(^ UJLx-^f 

AAj,jjJ| p,y*ij ^5l>yC ^ - AJjklj ^ aUI Alt 

^^Hillf ^ - ij>tA^( 6^i' yf .<Xx/oUwV^ j 

t lA.V-C «^J^3 pi^i*J| <X^| y ~ AnaoImJI 

ijt ^ . • * . 

^ - aJJ/ i>fC iX^/c (J^^ly^ 3 ^.■>j‘^^f <A#W.x» 

•" {^^^*^3 3 ‘SjU-AX-aj (^3 tX»3 R, ^ ^^J ^ff ^«'^'^l \y*^3^ (ij^ 


fK Aja 


- pUillj i^U^if li>A oju^a.jo jjx 


<!uIA) cALaJi ^^3 A3 j 
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, c 

ijf j 

A^ii; - (^'<‘ J 5.■^■^ 

oujOnsJi Ijkxj (^i j ^^LJf j HjLsJt 

, A'i'k)^ (j( j - ijuA yij . ^stjjji J i^iijsUf ^ 

^aIJd^j( ^ 42 Ra(w.A’^^ f 

U^5 ‘-kjf j j 

AjU^j} ^ Ajj|4^)| ^/P (Xck.'^ 

# j^Uklf J f ^u^i:»j ^1 - <iilj| J^,X) L^Jjo 



(**=^yi cf^j' ‘*^1 f — > 

«>«3^l ij-UJi ji\ i-H.J) ^^tiiUJi ^JUJi Aiftiii, ^,i,j, jUf 

3 J ^^iJ,i,SL*J|^ j:Ul«Jt J «)U.^J| ^■>_;-^^*l-< ^USJl liA 

* c’i**Jl yitf *J J aJJIjj iiJi ^}*~J I*) ^1^^ <>■= 




^JjN/l iSUl 

• 



iljf 



Xi~ i(Uj 

1 

A-VX) 

c 45^ J^JIf 


■jJt e-.i^ill Cy O' 

*'*'^ i,J^ 


» j <^JUf ^ 



^-0 

f Ai,^ 


Jt J JUaif 

^ ^aAj I 

^♦irl5 

•^^3^ J 

Aw ^ 




<tii! ^*J| ^ ^J^5 

^y,v«, &JLl AL»jij,;i,£ iHj die alj( ^ 

^•“3 } CjHi ^5 A\£ 4U( ^UaiJl j 

eHpi'j » u-*^ J^1 »i.c *1J| ^lii: j Hi^ ^ ^JL’ 
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Jr ^ l^’ ^ '^'*5 ^ ^ ^1 1» ■'- 

^ O-' aI"^! tl^ ^ ^I'^f ‘^M'^'*' Cl-^"^^ 

LL’-^ C^'iP J ^ U-t^V/0 - (Jr ^_^-w ^ 

kOJ 

f L’ (^A.'i.o i t;^ ^ «X,V. ^» ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^-^***9 

lj^>C Aj-SV^^oJl y^ 3 tXA^ ^ &S, ^ ^ ^ itivrf 

, # ^lif ^^y*o^ 

^^AA<i^<>.i ) cljI^-cI ^s J-fii 

^ ^^A^/vJ ■ ** * ^ Aj ( ^1x3 L^V£ ^lif ^ \ <X3tX J i-^X#^J 

ik*.o\ C>.A^ ^^9 A ^ ^x-w ^^jif.3a.2fc. -_^\j 

^y Aa^ wja. ^J| CUVJ Axax:^ o-xj^J ^ J 

^ ^ <XA<\/i ^_^iJ2i3B^)| I »,J r'^'^ '“^JU ^f<£XSiT%. O^X*^J ^ ^ 

Aa-^ OA.' 0.X^3 ^ Aa«^ ^^ACfc. O.vj AxJi^ 

^w AXx» Aa^? *l*t ^j£AAi2)f ^r.' ^jt i.l/.AJ J 3 

.• - .. ... •• 1 

0.^ »_1>X5^J ^ jj^^kAv'.' Aa.^ A*xO| i-l.'AJ A.^iiA*» \_!1.^XA^.' ^ ^ 

^ J ^ 0.--W <XA.w .I»^2pjf 

oxiy ,^jf ^,i: 51^3 1 

A Xaa» t, c^ A-J ci""^ *..^^3^3 ' <.^1 2^.^''^ i,ll.\XflJ ^ 

JU JliA (^J e>i: J J 

^5lU. Cl^SU 4ilj ^yy ^ y*s^ oiU 

^^^r* x< (,^^3 (Jj ( 5 JLtf A^t Ly^) 

# ^XU^Jf iJli^4.)| lx> fjA ^i«iU »AAJ \j^jC J^f *«-( ^ (jSxSU^ 
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al-Wafayal of Ibn a^Khaiih. 

[jV-iS.] • ' 

J( ^ J^9 

ci >! jJistW 

c;' li;- 

AjUJt ^^,>0 ^^.au' A'i^ ,'yc iUi ,.j.*li^ (^,j 

^.-'1 ^^.Jl j La« <uji;'(,U~J| v^lhJt ,>v= c>J J 

fi>' t t^i' c)' ^j 3 ^.Ur J ^.'U ^,jl j;ij 

0,j 3 i»jJi,> j !i,:sj.^H(^,A: ^|L»,' Av^ .^tjr ^Jl ^8»a^ l^'V ^ 

4- ^*> aJJ (t>ju: v£ij«>.f ^ 

C5*>^ J ^ ^Jf 

^».' «>.jl:k J ^j^[ c\\^ I ^AUJl j 



(3-j 

j'waj'l 

y i ^.'1 8>Jf^ 

A?(an.i 

>1 JUjj.S'^ 



c5’yj ^lia^;t 

v>.A4 




jk)y.P 

> Ax) AaJi 






C5^’ 

yii ^ 

a'a-w 


A \m» 

j .fi/'^ 


Jk) J ijj'j^^ 

Cl’-' 

A-Av-! 

5 S^Lc 1 

tU ^ _ 

..*r 


4 


Cl^ CIaJj ^5 ^.>Jl Jli 

d^U J^-* J aJJI Jifl5 

^9 (^soib AiMt 
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iSlJI ^ ailWl 

* J <,^y 

diSUt jijoiyi 8^i*Ji 

ilf:' a9( <>>£ ^ ^ ^1-wj ^ a11* .^1-^ 

ikx^ ^ t^lJt t>,X£: ^ xAfti ^,j 

oajUJi 8 .vl^ ^fjjj u,; j 

f*^^J J J 

^ 4>>^ J>vjfj 

j ^J,,x^yt ^ <»-^-c ^lif ^^.wi^^l«^iif ^Ui-- 

^ Aiy. aUi j^xx^ ^Jj.S' ^ ^,jf 

i 

A\-w ^ ^^''• ^'^1;? ^ tJ-* ‘^^’•li: ijj-'f 

(^-J ^ oob J 

Lf^ ^ ‘^•*‘*'-^ »^Ji>^ ^ ^_^Ia'<^ 

% i\^ y ‘XjL/oj AA^ j ^.xl^jf Xp.x.^ c>.Av-f cXj^j ( 

iiUJi 

ty 45*1^=^ t ^A-v- ^y^l| <j^v-‘ Aa^ <yy 

e;i*J;f ^ vi;lb i:A>- ^,y J ^jy ^ 

^Ic ^ 3 yl J* y jr*^ Cl^jb J.jj ^?y J 

Aa^ Aaa^ jy ^\iL*.j( ^ ^ ^-^1 Aa-wo U^a-c aUi 

^jbo AAvc ^^cl^jf cujj 
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Vol. VIII, No. L] Kitdb al-Wafamt of Ibn cd~Khatib. 

6.^^} ^lU j > 

^‘C ji.w*.'<ii)l^ ) 

^ L#:’^ C:^ ‘i^-O i-? J 

pl)-^ (j,*-! c^y > c*"' cEAjjs^' J 

4^' ^ ^ XXf^ ,^^j.^c ^ Aj'/c ^ ^y <i\rtc. 

.? AJ I/O ^ ^f.} W/.J 2 . .'^:::^ A\*u.^| 

4» ^ Ax-vo A/oIaa.| ^ ^ AAvi (.1*'^^ 

J (**^'* 

...*>!»,„ „ .... 

A ^9 (^'O^-**^^ ^jf ^ ^ l^^.> ^,^4.^^.'! ^ 

^ A,Va,c ^Axij) ^>.1 ^ X 

^tj y^ i^ljjfl.w ^jf ik^y^>o y y.j.>-io]| ^C' 

iiUJl ci3t)L.Jl iyi.*Jl 

<X.V/x ^^'.c <Xx4^i( U.e^i.c 

^ f t*.ij {jx^ I y ^,a.xa*> ^ ^XiMj ^*-.* j^l^A.'kJf ^ X 

45-^^ y w*"^ 5 ^■*‘^ iv^ tA^x: y 

^ *^A.^ ^ii ft J ^is J ^ ^ yt'-X^ 4 ^ ^.^J| 4^A£ (^^X^ f 41,^' 

j»* 

^ .>jtj %j| (^3y A>iii3x]| ^^.♦aci/c ^ 

odUi! dU-i Ui' 

1 (^»A>iXw ^ A>.«0 U#-'.c <)iij| »_'iiiaj! ^,J ^ ijtl^f li'AO 

<^x} c:-A»y J <^J^| 45*^; J^’3^l e'-* ^^5 J 

♦ Aa-v* ^ ^J^t (^ot x^^ w.^x'.Jb ^y.} ^ * 
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AlJt j-it ^ aIJI CUXj 

l^jkj ^ ^ j ^ ^.* f ^ ^ ^ 

^ i.\.VuM} vo -j(r £ aI*^! ^ 

> Ci^i' '♦*' ^ Aa-w* <\/c)lxj} ^jf 

^ ^ i ^ • t J ^J^J' ^^AA^C ^ ^ 01-^.vC( 

ijlJ' ^ s,^UJ! SyAjJl 

Aj ^ ^yjf ^ ^^>AiH.,^3 4 L^V* iy*aa,-c 

^Uif (^A3 A A'/.' 9 (Jj-'C AjI< Aa>. (jLxitia^ j»..‘f Aa^ 

gj>A4 t^s^t ^AJ ,+j • aI-'i Ajl3:v//ijf |^,/o 

^♦4-tff^a-f ^.ic 51 f 1*^ ? (^1; 

^^1:^)1 ^-c X^A^wJl ^3 ^J,^9 

r t* tr 

v.5-*3-^ ^ ^,,j I jkAA«. 

*^■^3 ^ ^ ^J I Aa^ tAAX: ^ 

Ix^is/O ^ "^y"^ Ay^A^ ^3 ^Ajc>>J/ * 

^JL? ^ ^^■*•■*1 ^ Av^ Aaj^^,)Ij Aiil^^ ^ w^-t:3RJt AjAI^ 

Rx^ Iauj! Jf^jt AjUy Uiiii^t 4^3^ JjiiicsJt 

... , Uui 

(JU ^ (♦^‘h^.5 ;r'?;^^ Cl>?* H ^ Cit-’ ^ 

g^^J>jU,j 5 ^iliaajf ^^X3P^) JI3 J if^lx? 

Ai-wo ^v3'c^Jl 5 ^^ijl>4.>( Cl>:? (J^-^ 5 (^i.AV.v.J ^ AA<w* 

^ <5j3CV/i4.^.1 } IcAA JiAj4A3J\..^l A^jt ^jX^j ^^l3:\,Jf JLs AjI.^_j 
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If>n aUKhaftb. 

» >>«— ^ ** 1 ^ aJJ, ^,. 3 __; a« ^ 

. i'iU 



^aXjUJI ^14a3 




^**i ^J.-9 

L- ^ Jfe 



d:Mi 

Aaa« AfixAacL’f 

<^ 4 . 3:1 X) ^ 44/0 

Aft^t L 


1 ^’"= 



^ C5-^^ J>ftJ 


J d;.U:> a\v* 

Jjf 


^5y j U 4 AX) 

^.vVf 

AA vO A^Q.lc ^ Jf3 tyi 

« 

> e. 



tSilJf tAAC ^ 


(j_y ^'jj. 





^ (^aW ^ 


' j A4-iiAj i 

^4AC 

Alt[ 

LS'^J 

A^i^jU c>.i(^ ^ Ay 

IX^J c\jl3P.^lf ^ 


y ^-’P V* 'S*'^ 

v_^ 

j JiAjt 

c)^ 3 C^y'« ^ 

a'aw 


O.JJ.J ^Ijf ^,' ^x-wa 1>>AJ 

*. ^ &xU ^Uf ^,X\J( J^jl ^]^f ^ ^ 

l-vX^U' , c:.^ Ai^ j ^..jitJ ^^laJl ^Jy J| jsy ^ 

C'-i*—* ^ ■■'''•" ^•f-’'*: *JJ| J^l-c t^o Ji-svJt ^_,jy J 

.^S^Lj ^ [ j I J^s: Alf| J.XC lJ^ ^ a 51-0 A 1 ^ ^ 

•' 

iLjliJf a1J\ 

•(* 

<Xi^ ^ix^j ^,j ^[jac ^ A-U/0 j AW ^^5y 

^} ^jys J C?-y J 

Lsh'^ ycU J Ajllii y| ^Jj.> J Att/o ^ Aj,^ 

AjU^ v::^aa, Av^ ^ u-Aa^t^ iL^^c J a 5 Ui j 
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j ^ ^U| 

* ^ 0 | 


cWUil ^ 31^1 ^.o dijOwj 

♦ 

cy*^ (•« 1 ^ ■'■Ul u^lj- ^j( ^.Ic ^^J |_^l£ ,>,. 3 ».o 

c,.i=i^l7Jl ^,ls-j xiU^ k ^,l ^ 


c,.i=«^l7Jl ^,IS-j a5U_, a,^ ^,l 

o~l«l , ak_ gj,« i,iii)( ^ 

^ alJl U^l j J JL jTj jl.axll. ^wu Ji, 

^(l«.li ^,-p a-Ji : _5 ^,u^ ,. , ^ 


. I aa^Jl J 

^ I ^ 

c>V- u.^ ^ 3 ,:; i.*, 

' C 5 ’^^ ?;-- i'- ^, 1 , ^ 

«a« j ^U^U 41 ^ ^1 ^ ^ 

* ‘*~‘-Ji ■>=-' *ir ^_^.»y a?ix. J 


isjUll iKJl ^ ^UJl SyijJl 




J. 4 .SV /0 ^w,.(ajf 

^>y ^ a^xil ^j| ^,j ^j_^f ^ 

{jj-> <X.^ 1 .M 

‘ C'-J trlj 0 ;l**'' v^lij" y ^j..,ijJl jli 1 



# J i 

«a^ Jy«/. ^iy A^l^ j jy j.,^^,, „ 

•^■Jj-!r= cMj ^iljf ai.,^^, 5 ^ y«yl Jtj;_j a 5 U, 
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^J.r j «u 3 ^ ^ jj, 

3.y j i^i ,|3S), 33^, ^ ^ 

«. ,3.,, 3,3,^, 

<*Ail*)l JtlUJl JE*jtyi SybjJl 

e.i^3l-' , s-^« i:i. ^. y , _,3 ^ ...^ 

V i.,4JitJj {-■•■ Xi-. i'^Ul ^^, ^3>J ^.,y J 4*u.^ 

Ju>(*Ji ijl^l ^30 5,w<l»Jl Sy»*J| 

^.i*u 'i'J^S' J a5U j y ^,y 

e-i*^;' ,v^- -fi- ^,y 

"*J^ J iyi*jjt J «i« ^JjJ ^^3( ^ (^,*ayi ^ 

Cl^ ,<«*^ J ^ 

^3UJ| Jt*.., ^.3 

^'x=S/l ^.,,SJ aXj ^^*;!Ai( J iiU J ^yt*..y_j^5 

etuo *1., Ub ^,y^ .i~,^U.;j( 

* w^l 


iiUil JUcoLJl 5yi*J| 


^•‘“‘ oVJ ori-*^ «i-. ^ji i,»„J| ^3, 

^UJ/t ^ ^.,i„*i J i'j,^ 

^;y i.Ji J Hi i'i^ 

Jji J J J 

* a51/c ^ AA.VS 
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, « . 

juiWI liUl hiU\ 

LJi V Ajlx) ^ J 

•t ••. ^ ., . 

dtJ!*)! JiSUl ^^^o jL;^Uj| s.^| 

(^o > AjI/0 j ^ LS^^ iSj^ izA 

i^9 J AjU ^ ^ Lsh^ J 

Aa-os ,yi i. J «jl/oj j Ai^ 

t>^'f ^ AA^ ^ AJLo ^ ^Jj*>i«» J 

dSfi i^j*^) ^ aU| Aw^^ aJi,^ 

A^Utll A^^Uil ^jwwkxll 

i£jL)j.f ^ a51>0 ^ ^ LS^J^ iUf 

14^* ^ A’il 5 j li^j y^ j ^ 

^Ujv> (j^-J a^-asA/o ^J»y AjU ^ (^U.3 ^ ^ A^a^Uo 

AAjiXak. L Q a^j^ AAvi«)( 2$(i^ ^ OSlLo l»i» la^ii*^ 

^ iy! LS-^y^ ^to^ ^ iti^ ^ 

j.^aJ| ajU ^ ^ v=A^ aL# ^ ^ o.^f^ ^ J^*U>Jl 

j ^ u5^’ J <^y C5‘^JLJ^;‘^^ 

^ j.^si/0 ^iy ^v3| ^ ij^iJjyfJi «3^£ ^yy a3Uo ^ 

w>N=vl^ Aa*^ ^.ji 5,^Jj*^)f 4jjf>3 ^ AAyJ( (dobl J A^i| 

♦ 

AJUS J AaIc aIJ( C5^^ A*^;^f j|U*d <5l)U 

^ Aa^ jy AjLo j 
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Vol. VIII, No. l.J Kitab aUWafayai of IbugU Kh atlb. 

•[N.S,] 

iiUJl sytUJ! 5yL*il 

.... . 

1 LS^ ^ Ajl-^ ^ ^ J»afc f 

C5^l '■ c.’" LS^^ ur^y ^ ^ J 

V^J ^Ul Ajl/O j ^ \x^ ^3 J ^--/C ‘HV* <J^y 

A\^Jf ^5 J U-it^ J tSXJU 

* ^Uxx: 

liili AjIJ! 

y*]i 

J C5V y^ 

aiij^yt UjJ <^-^1 Awlf i^)jj j ^jjf 

^4^ aav- Lf^y ^ 

l^A3 ^ V.^^J y J ^£Ajlx5 fjjJ aUlti^ ^*^5 .> 

Wi"^^ ^ (jj-® 5»i*-f j I i^y 

ij^jf ‘^y W^ii> j tj-’ 

m c:.^i-i<5 cJ^«5^ (^^Aji^it (‘y 3 iytiki] ji.«Myo 


<yy J j c5^ L^v (*^*^ ^ 

^JoO l^f ^ ^ c£iUf 


AjI/o jj j ciJ^ A\<w A^ltf ^M,l/0 ^J^-5 * 

«# 

y ^ *o,uJi • 
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c 

Oka« AA-wa ^ J Cy.yc al)[ ->^ »y^ ^«9 J «XJc>^A«J/f 

^Jf^y ^ ^ A^I-vX) ^ tA 4 .an.X) j 'iy^^ 

yy A\.Jt jfjvA y ^ aj ^ ^ alj| < 4 ^x> 

^ ^ ^ I LAJj/ 0 ^ yj 


jUi)!*]' jijUl jiSllS)! SjiJtil 


J u,-^^ 5 U j ^..j^ 


.>joi,£ ^ cla**! ax^ c?'^'^ k— 


^ axj^i^/ 0 Jv 3 ( ^ ^Jcix'oj.^f jA£ ^yy 

(JS13^/0 V.l^Ak| ^ ^1 ^ I 4{M ^ J^l kXA^J tjC~ ^ I ^ t 

^y/0 ^s>.\ y ^ (XA^^t (o-^ c5■^^^ ^ LJ'-'^^^*' a^AO (^f 


t 


♦ aljf a*^^ 1X4-3^^ LS3) 


Xi)uilj iiUi i*jiy' 

^ ^xl^aj yy a^s^.'koi^Jl k^A*j 2 v. (Xa£ 

j ^^x».j aj^*yt f^yy fjVt ^ 

)3’ 3'^-^ ^ JJ (,^’«^''y ^ aj«At^ (^3^3 ^ i^]^-J 

l 5 V ^ l*^^ 3 f 0 k>£ a^-k^f ^ tXAA-i yy J 

^ t:,t 6 ^ 

ixiliJl iiUJ' ^.O 5*i#^t2^)l 

ax'^ {.s^3^ axi' alji 0*d>^ ^ ji*i/o^f 

^^/O W>>A<AyO *jJ i..S~y ^ 3 3 ^ ax^tf ^^9 ^ ^^^jl/0 ^ (^'*5*"*_^f 3 

j^KJl ^3 J alif kXx^ ^yyj 4 x 3 j i±t)U 
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^ ^ al-Wafayat of Ibn al»Khatib. 

■*'- t5"' ^ j/^>l ^-1 ^y; J ^ ^ 5 

jEillJJl ijUt iwiiUl XyijJl 

^ u-’j-' '«** J J (yi— i'.Uo ^jiyj f«l^( 

^ J^.. ^ 

<U)UJ| iiUl ^yO jUjLJl ' 

ii- t^v ^=^'-■'1 irl?^*^'f ^^xvJt ^UJI, 

fjj! AA-. ^1 J ^_^,^1:C J J ^ 

J^j ^^jU)t JyJ^ ^;y^yM3Uy J 

i’^UwJf ^s i(4Laj| aiuli f^f 

ISJIaJI i>LJl ^ jU^liJ) iyi.jjl 

^SUA3 ^jf ^^Jf 

r^if Ls^y j cirti^u , ^ ^,Uj ^jy , 

Al^f^x^Jt u^d.U ^UaU iailxjf 

^UXlf v^l^sf Alif ^1 iiiLw.Jr ^yy UJj^iJf j 

* J ^jX£j 

iillii I iiU I I i jjui ! 

r^y ^ syk)\ ji^jf ^ 

C5»y J »y ^tiJ/ j 

^f j ^ ‘>:?3 e^j 
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ailjl ^ 

iutyi i5Ui 

Vi^>M Ax^ ^ J lS'^J"'^ 

^ ^.iLx Ax>^ j’J^ LS^J^ ^ J 

A20^ ^ Ju»3f v^a.U5 

%><xib ^ ^J\ Jlft-f ^]j^\ ^3 ^<^\j 

» Jlkj) ‘iJU. ^5y Ax^)t 

ioiyi jSUl julsll iyuJi 

J O"** (.5^ 

As/ko A^s^ft.^] t>^aa>3 Ai)f *xy! ^M\sd\jj\ 

AjlJib ^ ^ *>♦»» J J 

^yJ^ ^ e/ <^y j 

^ i\^j A>\ iSJ)J 

Jl^j v-ai( 

jwyi j^Ui jii>u)i iy^i 

&i^ t#»y ii;y»«»^i t.»^ iUi.>*j:jji w^iji **a«^i 

*jw^ j_gyxoJ| (_5'jl>j3/f ly (♦'^ilt u^y J «51.jHjj ^^,jy:^ J ,_^>i-a-l 

^yjyu J .iiiii' «*-. yi yy ^ ^Jijit j 

# ^5u3ili ^ 
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VoL VIII, No. L] Kitah al-Wajayat of Ihn cd-Khatib, 

jEjlJI ijoy! SyuJl 

cu.M» auv# JUaH isdJ(v^x£ ^jt j^Ujjlt J 

# ^ ^^asxA^f ^^laa-xj} Uf-y ^ 

% 

Ax) 1^1 dijLoii \*y^ X<iA**«o(isvJ j 

j^J ^y4\ ^ ^ ^ 4^*5*"*^^ ^ Ajk-w 

% v^aQsvXj 

jjo\^\ AjiM>)| ijU^c^U^Jl S^iwixii 
^ A^iylb ^ j (oJ 

^ ^jf*'^^ Aam* ,^Uj»/^ ^ tWapuc 

Xjoiyi diJlJl ^ axjLJI SyijJ! 

AjlJlb J jf-J AiwM ^yj ^y.„y*»J f ^( 

lyi r^»' Jy J 

# Aj^ ^aD| ^^5 

A^i^yi aSUI iiSi-oll)) ^^Lx)l 

^yy (3‘3A^ *X^3xx) iXjyf laiia^Jf ^Aj^f ^U>Kf 

# A5l^i^ ^ j 

Axjjyi iiU)t ju^tsii ijijji 

Ailyltj ^ (.y^UA ^ 43^®'^^ tjrAr^f 4^ (A® 

J ^ f^jt*>^A, AXm» jsfyyA^ yj.)t (3ft»-Ji i.uji ^yy j 
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-u-Jf ^ e>3:> ^ J ^^ys J 

<xJu*» j^Ulaas.)! J li>? ji4«-» _f>j 

c#^ c>.^ap»i«0 ^ ^ y y \y ^ 

y ^*M^‘**'*^ 

jtjo^l iJUil ^ SytUJi SyjJt 

j ij»y^ C:^ ^^^S^aC yi\ <5:^ij( 

I (>I^ ti«^2C\>0 y^\ ^ ^jk.^j| ^ 

iiy^^ ^ J 

Cl.’'^^ ^Ui l^AiJ yjf t ^J^»S ^ djk/M9 ^ 

iSUi^ 

' iwucLi^l JjLJi 

^ Ajl,^Jjf y ^^^H3 (XXaM (J^"" ^ 

^li«ib iJiljt ‘^•!;-^f >■?! d;‘>'»-Jt 

y y iJ f^A3 tXj<>^Jlj (*^\ J^i^ ^ 

^juuo Ajkjs ,2.j 1 4 ^^/jo A-9t 

^CIslJI A-^J( (^-' ti«-*.2EUO aIJI ^jt ^A^-Cw.it <l^t>5R-^i| ij^_^ ^ AjUAJjf ^ 

S .. 41 * 

^ Aw ^ ^y AW ^ AjU^J^I y 

J4>JJ iX^2P.x: yj\ ia^lsv.'l J A5l.*AJuf y vJ>-^*3 AW ^Jl^ft-wjjff ^| 

a3W ^ *..-^iai\.Jf Awj( ^ aSUvj^ > 

Aab.j^l> d,'**® ‘^-a^.f jt (i>A y j^oi ^Jti ^ 

f^s uJj Jli' CL^^ ^ (^jAl 

y aw ^^9y} ^ ^ 
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Vol, VIII, No. 1.] Kitdh ahWafamt of Ibn dUKhcUtb. 

. [N,S.] ^ 

tyiJJ 

jEiUl ^vc syi.*Ji 

ijds^ ^ jj^'O ^Jl^Jf ^jy( 

^^l aj y ^ AA>*i 

dL>Ui! JilliJl Xys^l 

^^^liJt _5 ,_v*‘».il o.^=Ev/o y\ ^^laJ( 

{^" 1 ^ y ^ y ^ y 

aHjcI f tX».^ Jlj j ^-^apvjf ^^IftJt^jj ,?i^l^( 

*».x titlii Jli - ^^y^ ij^.) (j^'^'w) \^y[y^ A^lk/o 

Aji,A*5 aa^IaJi ^^1<)} Ls^y^^ ^ 

Av^ ^ LS^y^ ^ J ^ 

Av,^ u^ak.1^ \j:^y^ ^ A^L^^f y y 

^^kjo A-^ij Cyl^c ^ CT^i C5^y > A'Uv^I j> 

^^jlftjf ^,t ^jy aSUaj^I ax^ ^^5 j Ifc^Jl ii’fj^ ^^x> 

JJ Av>m 4_C^ Ax^if 

aIHj ^jStxJU JU>( CiJ j'^*’J J^ y ^Uvy y 

^^fyj J AX£ Aljf ^fy ^fXC A/o 31' Aj^«-^J ca#Uj <^J o^;l^ 5^1 

yl ^ ^^♦*j;l J 0^*“^ 

w>)(Jr ^yl C5^^ ^jt ^ Ajl^y^t y y A-V^c ^Kx 4 »)| 

^A<gu>fij>l{ ^**5 ^ Ajl*-Ajy y ^ ‘^X'M m y 

, „ , -^1 

# ^ J Av^ Jiy*^ 4y^ Aiftj^ 
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isJ I I 




^C«iw.<*otaBxj 1 ciiiiO>^t dL*A>i3^AMJl I 

..iftJt 




ji-}\ 60kC 1 IJiaVxlM 

C:.!^-^ 3 i^^^SL'O ^Aj| jjlA^ lA^tJ AjU^illj ^ 

c^la».J| ^ gJsA j L5^ J ’‘^ 

^ ^ 3 la\J t jr^" Vp^AX^i 3 ^<;‘ 1^ t } O-'li j^h-A\ (21i^(A39.4J I 


aUI (Axe i^^:sio J.jj ^y<-^)t <XAftftJf 
A Jk^^Js I ^ 


LS^^' L5-^ ^ 


‘^♦■.a>.f ^5"^^ ^^v. SSu) f y-J } I Aj|,,^AJ^j ^ ^ Ax^ ^ 


# cUsOl 




JLw>/ois^) I Jtiii^ I ! ^^MWkxJ I 

A.^tj ^ Q 1.^ c^ ^ ^1 1 A^SiftJ f 

«< ... •'♦ ..^ '' 
j O".-^ AAvo ^ AjI^ajjI ^ ^,aa,.Xa« ^ AAoo A^^Jt^ 

aUi tAA£ ^j( ^ ^ 
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VoL.VIII , No. 1.] Kitah al Wafayat of Ibn alKhatib, 

^ J C5» 9 

^UJ| <^IJt ^jUjt j*..t ^Lo! ^9jJ A'Ujfcjy ^ 

jUwX)(sxH jljl^ji JLx^lAil S^Jijijl 

v^Uc ^ ^Uj| jkjk£ 

^•'' ^ L«*f SJrJ A^vkj 

# AH^A.'y ^ ^ 

^ ^ y 

X — vao dj^o»>-\«^vo5^lj ^^yi ^ylOt ^Ut i>4.3r-« •Jt Maft3t 

X\^ p^iajf ^v-' j ^ 

* a5U*JJ ^ ^ 

i.iUI »JI 

jU>oUJt iiUl 

d.V^ — ^*-J| yi\ dAftiiJf 

^ ^v^aB.,’f^«j( ^U^f ^-•y U>* ^ a5U— ^ 

^^xj ^ ^ v£lJU-^ ‘Xjyx) ^^yJ 6 j\j dixmi 

d.tL*.«**^ ^ jj>x».*ov ^ Uy 5(^ b<^>itf 

jJir ^ iX^^scLO t^^xuxJ 4>^Lfcj>>l 1*^—^^! yy 

J^-s^ ^ u£JiiJl ^JLc j^^uSaJb U:y»X5 J15 * dj 

-V V«iL5*i* di^i f^0 
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c 

J^hJl yf 

Axlr alJi aA»t Jli a 5 U-^ 4 .:L j A\^ 

tt\ ^ S^yi\ ^j\ t ^ ^Ji.*A 5 A.^ 

^J*^j 1 ^x 5 ^ ^ A^**a A>J^ftj < 1 ?^^! u.*"**^ 

Jv 4 .SV /0 t>^^f I^Jlj*Jl^l I_fi.i w J l:^ 11)^— 


x-liUl jijUt ^ jtilUil syuJi 

[jj-} tX— ^ Aljt i^X-C yf j^L\.^t 

y^y ^->! 5 pv. 4 -^t ^ ^ y 

c 


^ y y 




X 5 , 


■^^J\ . 


v 5 UJl XX C ^^XSV^Jt 


^ aaa/9 t^^y^ ^fj {^y*' y^- clH ^-♦■^'^ ^*A^s^.jf^Jf 

J^sx/o alj| x^ j AjU^^ ^ 

av*^ ^ ^ Cir-xjil-' J cu*c Av^ ^^. 4 .iJl*t ^jf ^jo 

^U 3 A^-^*S ;o-? kii^o 5 P ./0 ^j:^y J) 


jL.*A>t)L«j! JIJL^JI tiLiih'*' ^ 25vJ I 

y <>'.♦».<« ^Jf 

A-^-’ u*>y^» a\j^a) LS^y''^ J ^'*y^^ aJU---^:kj 
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Vol. VIII, No. 1.] Kitah aUWafayat of Ibn aUKhatlb^ 

. IN.S,] 

cUf j J J iJb 


jUoUt diiU! 


c;^ ^ 


c>Ul 


<Xw cui.Jl yf ^ii,^>aR«Jt 

(O' J AjU-.4a. ^ ^ 




AjU„,. 


^ c;- 




J <,X4J 


* '44V£ alii 

cjU4'4i^LwJ ' Jil^' 

A^-w* OLj A'^Jf 4>A-C ^*'^* i™j,Al2.ftj| 

A\a 4 iije a-^it ^.'1 {^*y^ ^ — 4^4'^ ^ ^ 

AA<VI A^AxJ I ^ ^ ^ AJ ^ y ^ ^4r-^ 

ti.4.3a.X ^.'1 tl;<>».4.i I Ax^ji Jlt^A ^ AH4.*«4.a,. ^ J 4Ff^ 


W*;^’ > O^ap-A) ^^,J «^4-2 cx-o (^-^1* J 

^>,> 

*>^4Sbuo j^j ^jj y O’* ^—•‘0 "^ ^ (J*^-^4-if v' — 

# A^ 14^43.. J O^'J;'^'**’ y Aa*v t^>4'api-^ 


a^iiJl ^jy ^ ^^Lf Ajut>4‘» ^»UM^4-i^ ^ c/*ii^V j ls^J^ 


j A^^ Aijft>^ 1>*«>5 y} AjaLyi^ ^ftJ) 


^dUaJl ^j( 4 jj^^ ^ A-xjtj aAxiiJ ^3 xj>^ y 

A-ftl-M* y AjIa^ aiiy f C.i^ y O’’-''"*^ ^ A-jtx; 

Axm V AX444JI 


A>^14^4m4^ j 
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^ ^ AjL*.ou^A. j ^ 

^^iiuo y] ^Hvsa]} J 

# J AVAkwii ^ A5l.4-^^a. ^ 


a4^c^t«J ^ jliI^ 1 


^ ^ ^ tX^f Ax^ <^xftiiJ ( 

^ J^:’^ LS^ J a'U^ ^ 

W.^b3cjf A^aftit ^^iy Awjf j;XA ^5 J ^V^*-'( 

a' ^ e.v’ ^3^'^ X^acv/0 y\ 

A^it Xfc AxaaJf ^ jt^ ^ (jr^* A\-*Ujf ^ si^J*>2cJf 




^ ^ ' 


^y.3j,, tXA* vJ i>^2CU/0 t>iX.C 

A^U>>i.L* ^'Slij oJ« ^ J.A j 

^ ‘-'-•J CiJ.i (3^'^^ yi A^aftJt Lf* ^ 

4jr^*3pJ( ^«*lQjfj».jf j^->»«liiJf A-x^jf f^3y Ajl^AXk^i.. ^ ^ Ax^ 

^ ^^'0 i<Xx3 inys ^ 

AxftilJf i^*y J As.^'y^o ^Ic hy y,J J Ailij yolj 

jfyi ^.^laJUj] Jj'^ajf 

3?^:! Cl,^* L^* aIx^x) (Jxa*j f^^t ^ f y^ i 

* Jafta^Hf ^1x4.^!) 


^x«Jf ^j.-:^is^\ A^fjxc ^ ^rjjf X^.-sv/o j.j| *l»X2si.Jf 
^»xA<-0^ ^.'y Ax^ L5* V ‘^''^♦‘**^^^5 AXa*j 


(Vl^J /,f^i^ • ,4*w»JX-lJ| /,»X*^ak /.jJ v..^a>a» 


^ aUi cX^ Ivxi^ J 
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Vol. VIII, No. 1.] Kitab al-Wafayat of Ibn al~Khat%b. 

^j| ^\Ua3| ^^3J.J AjU— ♦ iV ^ 

* A^-^ ^ v-iuJiij} fj.ij| j A\-wo ^ AjIa 3 ^ 


i*jUi aji 

4 

^J.;:^t ^jj:i.f |^4.j A.)i^i f 




^ii\2Evjt ^jf 

.a.Di ^iy 

'<*i^ 3 


LS'-J 

aJ>.^ 

^3 

> V>' 

>l^4.J^i^AJt W<^< 

afc.l<w9 ^A 4 yWoi.xJf AjJlfcA^ 1 

iX*.s\.X) y| 

ijy^ 

A,* ( 4 . 1 ^ ^ ijj;^'*’" 

aa.*^ 

..i.- y'i'J 

J-aait 

i| ^y,S 4i 

0 

o.-^ Ai.«4 



^iJ f ^3 


^x^xixj ^ft3tA*.i! 


iUl (XXff y 

'> <y/ 

*J| «iafiJ( 





^ ^3^>J 1 

^X!^^2C\j| VI 

,_*-l!*'l 


5«L.Jl iiU\^ j^l*)i iy»*Ji 


tJ>''^-^’ Aa./sw AjI:^X-* v_C^|j> A^^if 

^ * A'^J^ ^ I ^ Aj(,*Ao*3 ^ i_!i*/^ A^a*# ^ 


W^' 




*'-'^-^t up-^? 


^ U-h-* J ^^i>=p-^l 




mLJ' JifLoJ^^^ jUJlill 

y A>A»i A-iJj -^y^ iy"^ yy^*^ cl;(^>3R^Jf 

AiJf J^xe ^1 ^flxu*.J( ^.^IftJt ^,5^4.11.' y Lj**-^^ c^* ^ A^Uivi# j 

^^ij>4.j! 5:^^'^' LS^ w.^l/>c ^(.oA^J-jJf ^3 d.)| j^jkc 
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iALxkxuSj aU} ^^ 9 yJ (^9 ^ 

% AjIslJ^ y AVl4i>0^U:kf A;^lisLj} aJ j ^Jt 

Ax^LwJ i ci*)i^il I 

(J^'*^l y ^_^-'f (j^J f^«CLy>0 Vl L»aA^ 

^*>^1 <u^ c5'y y »..^isvj| A\x ^ 

Aa^Hj '^jX^ ^j! J A5t*W ^ j 

^xOlyl Jaj'bx’f Ai.ui| J a 5 ^ ^,Ajiil!i j Ax^ 

A>^ ^5 J j cjV (^)U>|i --9 

^J\y a 3 ^ y| ^3jJ| A:5 *.^Wj 5 

* y 


(ix;Lj! dUlJljy^® 


I 


t>.*^/o Lf'^y Awjf i(,>it j AjUI^j^ ^ 

yy ^ aaJUj (^tjl 


«^A3iij[ ^A^j( Ajl^i-s*»^ ^ AWj ^5 ^ 




jl*jU! litjl ^-c jL^i>UJ! S^A^Jl 


AjI^Wj ^ (_ 5 ‘‘>-=>-t 


^ AAwkw ^j| y I Ajfj^jf A.\^j| (^iyj ^ 

AA-^ J^^Asw 3| (J^tsuJf ^3y,5^f tX*.xu/o ^«AJf ^U J 



VoL VIII, No. 1.] Kitab al-Wafaydt of Ibn al-Khatlb, 
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y:w^| ^i\ ^^U\ (^y J 

^jjj ^ j 

^ ^U.) ^^5 J Aj'Ji aLw ^ (^f 

<*-Uf tXV£ J.jl (J.<\ij( ,^.(3.SX^3( ^ j\<jt J«A3X.^Jf <!lA^j( f>J^ 

AxaaJi Ajl4.^AAi J ^v>j— .■*•=*' 3 ^*«.j Aw ^ ijS-Uj) j^x) ^xJ Uj i>yy, ^ 




(>4api.« AiJf t>X£ 4JI ,ii.' <^3x4.3 f iajlasx.^ 


vjlic ^ i^^:sp<.K ^jI L^. 3 

Jx J.jjA)t J.>£ 0.4.sxx>3j{ .>4\:^J| yy AJwJt )f,i^ Aj^Q^, j 

♦ 3 (3‘-'^‘^ ci’-’t J y^y'^ ‘>•^^ e^t 


Ijt)l«Jl ^Ul ^'C 

t>^ ^3.3 Ws| yj\ 3 AlJbjj aIIi jsXr y\ ^Jxasv4.J| 

^l.c ^1^ ^^^»Jt3jt J Aj'^L« 3 ^»ii-^3 ^cio.^ aI^ ^.y 
j5 i^y *^^5 (^1^ wjJaati,3( j..;^ ^ 

tjr?t AJUf^^ ^j-J: ^ J ^ji^Jf Aixki^ftj A^jyj e.)IS3 AjUi.wo3 

^AlkJl ^jf ^jlap-Jl 

e.H^ 3 A,w A^jiiJf ^Ic ^.uacvJl 4 j! ..S^<Xxv4.Jj J 

# <^i3ij Iaj^ ^ 3*w.v-^f 4^‘ J 3 


^^LuJ I JLil^j ) ^X) JtA^lAi 1 1 

A^ ^^^3 (Jx^-«.A3t »«.^A.Uo <5ij| (>.w;jyj} 

uph?^-^^ (3*'“'^^ yy ^ ajui^ ^ 3 
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• * 

^ XA:pj^ 

jboUl jiSUl ^ juu^Uil 

uV cs^y^t er^ >!_>••* I ^lft)| iiaiJi 

^ AjI^^ ^ j Ax,«» 


hoU\ aji sytuii SjaJi 


Ai^ ^iys j-'t if\^l:sL) ^J*^l^f 

A*4^ Xxk'S A3>^- '^x<o Aji^j w^^lassJf ^i^'S 

AjUIam j ^ (>^.3\/o aJLIi 6.>x ,jf 

^JUJf Awjf O.A J 

^IkJfjjf 4>A|yJ| A^it Aw ^^9 J 

(^<xlf xSjr^ AioJf jjiXA ^JyO XjJuj J ^Ujl (j^jf 


js^s: yfc ^ ^cx'c ^^9 l^j jlaj Ls^yt^ 


* j aUi 


zuiiJi iaji 

U<s»« iyuJl 

y] iLeU^f 

aM^^W j Aiw ^^ijS »^XJ| Aj jlJf 

a5U*Aaw j ^ xLk ^5 J C55!^t ^-.M».j| y\ Ai^Jf jjiA j 

<— ^ 

# xiM j^>^I)f «Xx^ch, aJL)| ^j| 
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Vol. VIII, No. 


I.] Kitdh al- Wafayat of Ibn alKhattb. 


JjIJI SytjJl 

^D( a5U^. ^ 


cU^Wt <isJUJl yul! 

Ixjf ^,Us-c ^.' ,| yf (jAsxJt 

Ajf^yi ^ Ai^ ^ijS 

* ^ ^ C?-^^ (^- ‘3^-C M 

iuWt jjljl^ jb;iyi S^l 

^ Jj\ ^jujj 

j Aw aV^*-’ C5^y osKc yc ^ 

AjIxu cU^i ai^Jt if«XA ^ A'jU aw ^ a5UaAx*= ^ 

ur-' 4>4-3 x^ *i^^A5 aUi ^J| Ajt^f^ Aj^ljJb 

(Jjlxu^f ^aru AxU^f ^.i^j a3U*A^ ^ 

AW j (^xAX5 ^,j 

‘^Aaif ^ *^1 aO( ^ a 5 U 

^La^l Aji^ jiaj^ Aw (^i j}^L auoki^ftj aIJb^ 

(J^ l^f Ail AJ o^j AJ,^ba: ^U ^5 A^>-^^ AJ c:*i(<' ^ 

A-’^Jr J^'O ^jyiu ifj'CjAifj }jt3^ 

a51.^«^^ Ci^^ j ^ J Uilc) ^ 

A^jf ^Jf ^iJl ^,* ^ ^ 

ajU^ J ^ ^jS J i^-aSAj ^ 
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tX^=cv/o AlJf ^jf 

AIj A^jl,^j| AjUJi AX/oUif L5^V^' 

^Xftj(j.j( j &Li*9 ^XCj ^{h'^\ A^ao ^5 

4|t A*Lo 

Aa<^LJ I (iili^l ci-Miods^l 


^AxJ( AXjiX/O vll; >^3C\.^J t j^(i>C^f 

aUI ^J\ ' 4?^-^' ish^ ^ Ajl4.*>va J (^fi:^-;l 


aSUaxaw j ^ i^y. ‘^‘♦25^ 

ijA. — iiitj ^j.__sv.xJ| ^ 

^^iaJt ^Jf ^^3JJ 4Jj ^1 ^sj 

^^3 Mj^J ^ij-J Awjf ;<j.A ^3 ^ ^./AXxsx/O 

Ajf ^(^jf t>X£ iaiiscJt 

A\<m L3^ ^ aJJ| A<'ifc-^-3^^j AjJlSijt CLjft^xxftj i^y^ <jf^^ Ajl-v^^l 


iS^ J L5-^^ iy tX^^sx/o i^i^c j.jf ^-lif AjL_^Xj j 

(^*^d J ^xxiiwftj ^jf Ai--jf 


djtXzctJl ^'jt^^f AjU*X-k» ^ ^ ^ 4-? ^^jiA 

A;LU^f ^ tAxa tA4.»u/o j.i| ^jl^jf 

J ^ (^tx^Jl ^iu jjUiJf J^jf ^ ^XJ^t ^jf 

t.5^^ ^ ♦•X'.w ^ A^^/im 


C5^ J (jyo Ai^jf 

...^IsJl j^Aisx'C t>^3R.< Allf ^jf 

A^*Ai:«.x) ClT? <>^^< Mj ^ 

A:LU^} t5‘‘Aj(j w^JiiJf Ai^f if j.A J 
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Vol. Vin, No. 1.] Kitab aUWafayai of Jbn aUKkailh, 

• [N.S,] 

• ... 

|(>.A y^ > 

t-ftjf ai-o ^f^iijf iJii^Uis 

Alj( 4yx£ yj f^iy Aw’l JjjsA ^_^9 J J3!^iif ^3 

) tij^b y^y] i^yK ^^klajf v^lj (^3^ j 


\.kl.i^ e,*:’ y^ ^■J;i*”^t 

^ ^3 ^ Aj -Ai ^ ^ 01.'^^ Av.»a» 

^JU4.j| u?-^ AxiiiJl Ajl:p.xj ^y Aj(.*.AXArt ^ 

yi ^A>liii>)f ^AftcX^h-^ ! AxSi^3 1 Ajir^AX^^j ^ ^ ^ ^ jw>^3^ Axaaj ^ 

^ y a)^ u^j\yH ^^3 yOXsxo (^Ixlc ^^h yo.yy 

A.|tj^3| -3 Av.>tik*.J AjI^aXaw J AXm» 

^x«(a3 ai ^ y^ 

t>t^SV/0 AYx 3 (^xii. i^'^y AM^AX.,a> j AXaa» ^5 ^ 

y^'^y ^ (^-* L5^ ^ ,gj^,^i f ^ f 


Xax)' a) 1 ciji-<>i^ li^iAnJ! I 

j^saJlj ^i^jj^\ ^■h'^3) 


Ax*J| jJJxA ^3 ^IaJI JlAf (j^'^^xx^' &\c A J l#AX.w J ^yxX<t»t ^ Axaaj 

i^tj jM*.»vyo aIJ( tXxi; ^j( gl^ftJl ^J..c (^y y 

abf AJjl^J ApU^jf UacL^ f^y Ax^jf )^ijiJt ^3 J 

aLoUJ) ^^3 *-xX> J ^k^axJt w-ftjj^J( y J>4>3?|.^ y\ 

&x^jysi}\ a 3 ^ Jli»3| »U-^ ^^3 Aai*1«aj 

^ UUf ^ b^:*' ^e (^bvJf J.^ i>*j ^^xk ^ (y3y^^ C5^* 
*>>*.( ^ ^ Ajtsk ^s^Ait Juaxu AJ^^If y^y j tjtfliiJf ^ 
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3 J *— 5>^:! Ci.*-^ 

&^2bJ| ^>J tl/i-? J ^ 

aJIa. CJ-^ (^c ^itOf 

i^l^w ^ ^Uf (^1^ Ci?"^ Al3f 

f^^^4,SK j ^Uj ailai (J).0) (Ja »j.^i\ 


(_5'|^f ^j^i| AJjSjiJl U^ij”^ J 1*5^^ <XjUa^^^ 

ax>a» ^Aaj| l^j j 1L.C 

A-V^ ^ A\.*.^JLj ^ -5 l3^^ 

ty4-SV./0 ^f ti.^(>aR.4J| (^y AjL^^ ^ ^ 

jji,f|^4.j ^U^l Ax^-Jl jkA ^9 ^ ^yklaitj ^li^J) 

f^^i^jJj Ai)f ji\ U5(^ ^Ij| ^itX^I ^IaJi 

(^9 ^i-i^ ii)^ ^ AaaJi ^ Wi'>.|4yA,jf ^^x«M>ajLj( 

L5^y {jS^ ^ 

^^^.V»>sv.3f t>.^xu>0 ^Ijf i^xfi ci^'**»l yt 


ivcWl iiU' y^X) jUUllJt SjA«Jt 

4>w*5».^ a 13( 4>^i:^| ^tc^t 

AjUa^a« ^ ^ CS“^^ ^^9 ^kx^)| ^ ci^^i) 

4X^ JjJ Jjf (^Jli^ij ^X^t Uacuw ^Jj ^ ^tgg^JUj 

Aixw ^l:w.lj| yl AxaAlf ^tjf 
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rXPi ’n 0 / Ibn al-khatlb. 

,l#J/0 J Jiasuj t.*y\.c «xe jia. J tjj) ^j,{Mi\jj\ Ai^j 

J^3l JiM e)W-» J-jJljJ 

^iiJ| ^‘jh L'i^aBxj li*^ J Ai.\ Ale J 
j 0.». Ai- 

I-S^ J t5* >ri^ (*^ crV« it.li' j A-Ufj 

laiUi*'l jaas^Jl *Aa»jt J ^U^j, ^ 

er~^ aJj «51*a*-.j ^ jxo. «iv» ^UaJt j,«a.! 

^.U ^\c ^^IftJl Ae\^ ^le 

Ujj^ , ^JjS A* Jt tU ^ J ioAwJl A^^^ 

j^^Ulitiyi aU| AtJCM jji AxiA^ ^JaJ\ tilaJi 

iji J»*<J| j J^J/ ^,aiiwo aJfi ^ijS ^5lsiU| ju^i ^j| 

wV lirtV-" i t-’ *'•”• W’ ^ Aji^l A^^i iAyO «s,^4a. j Jkiji 

lilUl AXc 0*a.| ^♦ai.A! Ai)t ^ ^V> ax^a*) AfU^t 

*7i^ (J ^ Ja^ a) j ^l^Ji ^U», ^ 

JiVl Aia&J( J ^i.j( JJ^ a) ^ gUiaJi 

*^1 A'*»i./o aIJI JJJI ^Ja*J| 

(irt^ ty>i j ^alaJt ^Uaik^ j e^i-l*> aa-- ^IB ^li ^yUJUJl 

li*.-| _, Uil^i ^ j ^ ^ylTj j ^»laJ( 

A-* j J'*^ j a'aIjJ a_i^j cr^'^ tr* 

* i(>>.»A)| J^ 


iuUil jiSIJl ^ jU-*>(x)i ^>Ji 

^ u4*.^-'^*^ Lf^y u! ‘^*»<^ aUi Axe _^| iHvl/l UmA« 

aax, *f^tJ|^_,*,Ul ^ a5'*»a-* J 

J li-Ai x,i jUU,J| Uj.i.lj_^;j| ^ aJ,_>»J| AjJi: tjOx ^1 ^_^ljJt jji*, 
'y J i}^ Aiy*^ ^ijjt ^1*^1 ^ j.^t t^i iiiu^ 
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^ ^ bf ^ ^ 

^Ic ^j| J Alif AayapJ ^ <5;il-Nfli| (t>A ^ 

Aj' 4-^>^ 9 A-V^ Ji,(>.ij Av^ialAjuAj ^,j aU f c-ftlA. ^ifJ 

AAam — <*A*>^( s>« — XC Ai.1 — ^X/jcf ^ 

^ — ^1 A— yfi.Jt ^ ^y. — v^l 

(^t-'l ^ (^- ^”~“^■^-^l ^SLy^^ ^ ^ .^^Jt J 

1 1^*'^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Aj1.4AX>*5 ^ A>^ ^ (Ji^lafc. ^ 

AX^ AXl^^ ^ ^AflXsv^J A^^^ L(*X/c aJ ^ 

Aj* 3>J ^ftxif Jli Axl^ J Ax^lj*Jf o^U.#Jf 

AjI^aXoc ^ ^ A\am ^ ^ 

ull**>.3a.*.j| ^->1 Ayijf 

^-oliijf ^jf ^UaII yl AjI^aj Ai:U:^j\ 

# AyS^J ^\ ^ yX- ^ ^X<<a; AX>v<j ( Jaax^J I ^ 


AA-CllAj ) 1 ^ )^«**oxJ I 

^X^t ;X4.3^X) ^yj j^^:cvJt j-jt cy-xiaacj} l\i\yi; 

j^(^«»s3v.j| Ayol^Jj^ ^^^yj^laxj| 

A_X^ L/'-y A_xlcjb y j> ■:’f 

Aj O/v^-^^4-3 Aj1.^^vj ^ ^,XAX^ ^ AA/^i ^:?[5 ^ ^ ^ XA/•^>^ J ^ 

# AjI^AJ^ ^ ^jjiXAx,gM ^ ax.m 


ia-ui aaji 

1^ iJ,MI 5^1 

A5ja ^4-^^ ijjJ J^4 SBl^ aIJi iXX£ A^3a.Jl Usva^ 

j Ajl^jl*^ ^ Ax^ju f ^ ^ A (^y^x (<i»ij ^<»«*-- y J I 
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J ^ J i»jJx c.,t,i 

^ <6 *^^ ^ ^ ^ 
gj-yc j L>^*V J Aj j AJ^j dijlJ^ Jl^i Ai*ai djila3k)b ^ 

A^J) A*aiih Ai J d.w J^,jjaiw4.ak 

AjljTJ , Aw y^^JJlftjU ij^ y Ja^'—acvh 

^AftfiJl J AjU«.v>^ j ** ‘^'S 3 

^‘♦=«-'® y\ lailaoJt 

o’'(^ j «x5'.^iU-^ 3 Ajiav„ pU (JU^/c A^sw iiy'^ 

w1/>3Xa 3 t Ax) '■ jp AA^ft^} ^ <JS33^ ^^5 A [ SmS 

vi>.J.>‘a^3| 2 j^^.^^3| ACy^^^.] ^x>3 ^,t 

y ^ ^1^^3 y J^iAL ^ c?; J ^ '^Jcyjifi y^C^C l.(JiJi: 

^;^3R.>0 (^> y ^ ^ ^ 1^"^ ^ t>/C^i y (3>^ t^3.j y l«w,.' y 

^Lojjff '\SRW Aljf A^s^s ^^ft^.^M3f jAik yi\ ^)l^ iji*^^‘^‘i 3 

Aj^^ij ^^3tl ^^yxis3 ) i^4,s\x> ^^/»«aR.3| l,j( 

i^jJsacv^f I lf*^y t;’:!*^^^ a 3 l.^ ^:^AJ (jji-^ A^^lci^Jf 

^yjt Jlj ^-fy ^ ^ ^ a13| a^^j gsj kiuj C-->L^li Jfj-I J^3i 

A^yh ^yj aJUI AAJkJ (Ajj>a. e^j) ^J'^ J Ai^p Al3f 

U ^'ijf.ftf A^xlac AixjA^ A.lSo ^^9 J 

yx£ ^yO.^ y AaI.^ Aiil ^3t ^,'C ^iAxJ\ 

* tXw ^ wJ^3f l§f^yyO ij>*^ 

j JlA} ^.»X5 Ajl^h ^ J 

^^yAi JU^3( ^.0 y AxAf y y 

AjfiiaJf ^^,a: l. ^ iUs <XS y c3^'^ CU^■^t'^^■^ i^*>^^3 3 
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^ jsJ^ j iAj vjilxkj cj^ 

^ (3^*** 2 $ (3^'** j 

)y^)l^ A^a>Oj ^-<3 Ikix^f j 

JfJ^- J C5'A? j ^JJ'^ ^Jlbit 

(3^^ ^1-^/0 ^ic ^ AAi3 

A!*Uju*» ^/«-vj( A‘.c (♦^ J aic ^ J 


«>» ^ 



J| jkijAK 

J ^ v-^iCil Ai^^/0 ^Ir) 



>* 

U cSJLlj.^ ^ u^JUaJt e>U^ (^^'o ^ ^Uaiijf 

A^*/0 J 

JUJI 




i.'^CjSSx} 


c:.>3x>( j 


^s Aji.^^jf 

ZJ" ^ 

9 Aj^>j( a 1>^!> io, 


c 



*>- 

1 «*jj| 

j 

J 

Jif ^ A'ilijjA: 

^lyc i^s j 


»>> 

^ <^-t; Lfb u5^t) 


1 w j 


# ^yi^A\ a 1*( ^ ^^jlftv^xj ^,/0 p^, 

AW (^./O 

1 f ♦ ^ Av^ J3^ 

1 1 IjHiit J^i& ^^9 aJ A^t 9j.i^ AjU>' sJIa^S ^ 




^.'A^J| (3^1^ f f^.^lj'!^ jAIJo ^ 

if^AftJi^f Jkj ^li: 




>1 ^^yS^ ^ iLX£ Aljf 
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Tlie Adjourned Monthly General IMeeting of the Society was 
held on Wednesday, the 10th January, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Habaprasad S'astri, C.I.E., M.A., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

^ The following members were present ; — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Aunandale, Prof. Nilmani 
Chakravarti, Mr. F. H. Gravely, Mr. J). Hooper, Rev. H. 
Hosten, S.J., Mr. G. R. Ka3^e, Mr. V/ Kirkpatrick, Dr. J. E. 
Panioty, Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell, 
I.M.S,, Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

The minutes of tlie last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Two hundred and fifty-two presentations were aniioimced. 

The General Secretary announced that Mr. J. N. Farquhar 
liad expressed a wish to withdraw from tlie Society. 

The General Secretary also announced the death of Sir 
Joseph D. Hooker, an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 

Read the following obituary notice of the death of Sir 
Joseph D. Hooker, contributed by Major A. T. Gage, I.M.S. : — 

Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, O.M., G.C.S.I., F.R.S. 

By the deatli of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, which occur- 
red at his home, The Camp,” near SunningdaJe, England, at 
midnight on Sunday, the 10th December 1911, our Society has 
lost its most venerable and most distinguished honorary 
member, and it is but fitting that the Society add its tribute 
to the multitudinous appreciations that are appearing all over 
the globe of the life and work of this very illustrious man of 
science. Hooker’s wonderful career has been the theme in 
other places of other writers more worthily qualified to des- 
cribe it than the contributor of this note, so that the latter 
must here be content to present but the briefest outline of 
Hooker’s remarkable achievements. 

Joseph Dalton Hooker, the second son of William (after- 
wards Sir William) Jackson Hooker, was born at Hales- 
worth, in the county of Suffolk, on the 30th of June 1817. 
Ancestrally, his connections were with Devonshire, in which 
county the Hookers had lived for many generations. William 
Hooker was a gentleman of independent means with a strong 
bent for natural science, which was turned more particularly 
in the direction of botanical research by the influence of Sir 
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James E. Smith, the latter himself a distinguished botanist. 
Unsuccessful investments induced William Hooker to augment 
his income by turning his botanical knowledge to account and 
to accept the Chair of Botany in Glasgow University in 1820. 
It was accordingly at the High School and at the University 
of Glasgow that young Joseph Hooker .received his early 
education, which was supplemented by the knowledge gained 
by devoting his spare time to work in his father’s herbarium. 
In 1839 Hooker obtained the M.D. of Glasgow University, and 
qualified for the medical service of the navy. In the same 
year, when 22 years of age, he was attached as Assistant- 
Surgeon and Naturalist to the Government expedition under 
Sir James Clark Ross for the investigation of terrestrial mag- 
netism in the Antartic. The expedition lasted from 1839 to 
1843, and during it Hooker had the opportunity of visiting the 
Azores, Madeira, Canaries, Cape Verde, St. Paul’s Rocks, 
Ascension, St. Helena, South Trinidad, Auckland and Camp- 
bell islands, Kerguelen, Fuegia, the Falklands, Tasmania, 
New Zealand and Australia. As the fruits of this expedition 
there appeared, between 1844 and I860, the Flora Antartica, 
the Flora Novae Zelandiae and the Flora Tasmaniae, the pub- 
lication of these taking so many years owing to the fact that 
shortl}^ after this expedition Hooker became assistant to 
Graham, then Professor of Botany in Edinburgh, and in 1845 
Botanist to the Geological Survey of Great Britain, while a 
more prolonged interruption was caused by Hooker’s expedi- 
tion to India. These works from the merely descriptive stand- 
point are of the highest excellence and importance, while the 
philosophical discussions they contain on the geographical 
distribution of plants gave an impetus to the study of this 
aspect of tlie science of botany that has only gathered force 
with the lapse of time. Before starting on this voyage, Hooker 
had become acquainted with Darwin, then only about three years 
returned from his voyage on the “ Beagle,” and this acquaint- 
ance had developed into an intimate friendship between the 
two that never failed, and that had a mutual influence on tlie 
scientific thought of each. 

Hooker’s next expedition was made to India during 1847 
to 1851. His travels in India ranged from Calcutta to the 
Tibetan border of the Eastern Himalaya, and from Mirzapore 
to the Khasia Hills and Chittagong. A general account of 
his Indian journeys was published in 1854 under the title of 
“ Himalayan Journals,” and forms a classic of the literature of 
travel. While in Sikkim, Hooker had a full share of adventure, 
being imprisoned, along with his friend Dr. Campbell, by the 
then Rajah of Sikkim. More than 50 years afterwards the 
present heir to the Sikkim State visited the one-time captive 
in his English home at Sunningdale. Despite the hardships of 
imprisonment and an inclement climate, Hooker returned to 
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England with an immense collection. Two magnificent des-’ 
criptive folio volumes with coloured plates were published, 
•one in 1849 on the Rhododendrons of Sikkim, the other in 
* 1855 entitled “Illustrations of Himalayan plants.’’ It is from 
the period of his Indian journey that Hooker’s connection with 
our Society dates, he being appointed an honorary member 
on 2nd February 1848, In 1836 Hooker’s father, William 
Jackson Hooker, had been made a Kniglit of Hanover, and in 
1841 had been appointed Director of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Kew. In 1855 his son Joseph was appointed Assis- 
tant-Director, and iji the same year Hooker, in conjunction 
witkDr. Thomas Thomson of the Royal Botanic Garden, Cal- 
cutta, published the first volume of a projected Flora Indioa. 
This work, however, was on too extended a scale for the pres- 
sure of official duties to allow it to be carried beyond the first 
volume, and the realization of a comprehensive Flora of India 
was reserved for a later date. 

Hooker’s travels did not cease with his appointment as 
assistant to his father, for in 1860 he visited Palestine; in 1871, 
in company with Ball, he explored Morocco and the Great 
Atlas; and in 1877 travelled in the Rocky mountains and 
California, each journey yielding a rich botanical harvest 
of collections and publications that need not be detailed 
here. 

In 1865 Sir William Hooker died and was succeeded in 
the Directorship of Kew Gardens by his distinguished sor^, 
who held the post for 20 years. Hooker’s tenure of the 
Directorship was, for part of the period, of considerable diffi- 
culty owing to imperfect appreciation of his position on the 
part of a high Government official, but this difficulty was sur- 
mounted. The period of Hooker’s Assistant Directorship and 
Directorship was remarkable not merely for the development 
of the Garden, but for the impetus given to the study of the 
vegetation of the tropical and sub- tropical possessions of the 
British Crown, and the development of important tropical agri- 
cultural products, such as cinchona, tea, colfee, rubber and 
fibres. 

Between 1862 ana 1883 appeared the Genera Plantarum y 
written along with Bentham. This work, consisting of three 
large volumes, gives a systematic account in Latin of all the 
known orders and genera of flowering plants, and is a monu- 
ment of erudition and labour. During his Directorship the 
immense labour of undertaking a comprehensive account of 
the vegetation of the Indian Empire was commenced, and up 
to 1885 — the date of his retirement from the Directorship — 
four volumes were published. After his retirement continuous 
labour on this immense work occupied Hooker until 1897, 
when the seventh and last volume was issued, twelve years 
after his retirement from Kew. About 1 4,000 species of flower- 
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ing plants are described in this work, the value of which in the 
elucidation of the botany of the Indian Empire is incalculable. 
It introd iced order into a century’s accumulation of chaotic 
material, and laid a lasting foundation for all succeeding Indian 
botanists to build upon. In addition to these gigantic tasks, 
Hooker wrote a handbook to the Flora of the British 
Islands, while he produced an English version of the ‘‘Traite 
General ” of Le Maout and Decaisne. The direction and super- 
vision of the work involved in the preparation of the Index 
Kewensis, which is an index of the names, varieties and 
countries of all flowering plants, was, at the request of Darwin, 
also undertaken by Hooker, the actual preparation, how6Ver, 
being entrusted to Mr. B. D. Jackson. To the Annals of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, Hooker contributed in 1895 a 
century of drawings of tlm orchids from amongst the manuscript 
figures in the Calcutta Herbarium. The completion of the 
Flora of Ceylon, which had been undertaken by Trimen, also 
fell to Hooker. But to endeavour to refer even imperfectly to 
Hooker’s innumerable and important botanical publications 
would take up too much space here. Suffice it to say that 
they constitute a botanical library in themselves. 

Apart from his purely botanical work, Hooker played a 
very important part in the development of the theory of organic 
evolution." Hooker’s services to science in this direction were 
emphasized at the Darwin- Wallace celebration held by the Lin- 
nean Society on the 1st of July 19Q8, when the President of the 
Society, in presenting to the then venerable old man of over 
ninety years a Darwin- Wallace medal, used the following words ; 

Your acute criticism and vast knowledge were at every point 
of essential service in the development and verification of tlie 
theory. Your early appreciation and unswerving support of a 
doctrine too often misunderstood did more than any other 
circumstance to ensure a fair hearing among true men of 
science for the theory of the Origin of Species by means of 
natural selection, leading ultimately to its general acceptance.’ ’ 

The outstanding scientific genius of Hooker was early 
recognized, and tlirough his long life^of 94 years, honours flowed 
upon him. At the age of thirty he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and from 1872 to 1877 was President of that 
body. Three of the Royal Society’s medals were bestowed on 
him, a Royal in 1854, the Copley in 1887, and the Darwin in 
1892. The Society of Arts awarded the Albert medal in 1883, 
the Geographical Society their Founder’s medal in 1884, the 
Linnean Society their Linnean medal in 1888, and a special 
medal to celebrate his eightieth birthday in 1897 and Darwin- 
Wallace medal in 1908. In 1907 he received from the Swedish 
Academy the solitary medal which was specially struck to 
commemorate the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Linnaeus. His academical distinctions included the honorary 
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•degrees of D.C.L. of the University of Oxford and of LL.D. • 
from various British Universities. He received State recogni- 
tion by being made a C.B. in 1869, a K.C.S.I. in 1877, a 
G.C.S.I. in 1897, and by having the Order of Merit conferred 
on liim in 1907. He also held the Prussian Order “ Pour le 
Merite and the Royal Swedish Order of the Polar Star, while 
he was a member of numerous learned societies in all parts of 
the globe. For his extremely long and highly honoured and 
honourable life, his extensive travels, his phenomenal know- 
led^, the number, variety and erudition of his works and liis 
influence on the advance of biological science, the career of 
Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker is and must reinain almost unique. 

As was fitting, sepulture m Westminster Abbey was 
offered, but in accordance with his own wishes his remains were 
laid beside his distinguished father in Kew Churchyard. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

Moulavi Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Persian Instructor to the 
Board of Examiners, proposed by Lieut. -Colonel D. C. Phillott, 
seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Babu Jadu Nath Mozoomdar, 
(iJovt. Pleader, Jessore, proposed by Dr. vSatis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana, seconded by the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya; T. Southwell,, Esq., A.R.C.S., Deputy Director of 
Fisheries, proposed by Dr. Annandale, seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. The life and work of Bahr-uUUlum, — By Moulavi M* 
Hiuayet Husain. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for November 
1911. 

2. Oaths and Ordeals of the Gzharas {Kan jars) of the Delhi 
District, — By W . Kirkpatrick. 

3. Contribution iO our knowledge of Indian Earwigs. — By 
Malcolm Burr. Communicated by Dr. N. Annandale. 

These papers have ))een published in the Journal for De- 
cember 1911. 




The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the Society 
was held at tlie Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 17th 
January, 1912, at 9-30 p.ra. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Nott, I.M.S., in the chair. 
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The following members were present :-~ 

Dr. A. S. Allan, Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S., Capt. 
H. B. Steen, LM.S., Capt. J. D. Sandes, I M.S., Honoiary Sec- 
retary. 

Visitors '.—Surgeon (^apt. F. MacCabe, Surgeon R. Paniell, 
R.N., Capt A. H Procter, I.MS., Fleet-Surgeon E. Sutton, 

R.N. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
J. Clinical Cases. 

1. Capt. Steen showed a case of great thickening of ulnar 
nerve in a European that he attributed to Leprosy. 

2, Capt. Sandes showed for Lt.-Col. Calvert cases of Hocma- 
philia, Bulber Paralysis and Pseudo-Hypertrophic muscular 
atrophy. 

II. The following papers were read : — 

1. Gleanings from the Calcutta Post Mortem Records. — 
No. VI. Diseases of lungs other than Inhercle . — By Major L. 
Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S. 

The paper was discussed by Lieut. -Col. Nott, I.M.S. , Fleet- 
Surgeon Sutton, R.N., and Capt. Procter, I.M.S. 

2. Some Experiences in Cholera Treatment at Palermo . — 
hy Major L. Rogers, C I.E., I.M.S. 



2. Some Recent Advances in our Knowledgfe of 
the Freshwater Fauna of India. 

{A lecture delivered before the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
on the evening of March 21th, 1912.) 

By N. Annandale, D.Sc. , F.A.S.B. 


Until a iew years ago it was no exaggeration to say that, 
except as regards the fish and ' hells, we knew far more about 
the animals which live in the Bay of Bengal at a vertical depth 
of two miles than we did of those of the Calcutta tanks. Since 
1 became Superintendent of the Indian Museum a little more 
than five years ago it has been my ambition, without neglect- 
ing marine work, to do for the study of the freshwater fauna 
of India what my predecessor. Colonel Alcock, did for that of 
the abyssal fauna. Of course five years is a very short time in 
which to carry out any scientific project, and to survey an area 
so vast as the Indian Empire would take the lifetime of many 
naturalists. Nevertheless, although the results as yet are not 
and could not be comprehensive, they will, I hope, prove a 
useful starting-point for what still remains to be done. To- 
night 1 propose first to give a rapid summary of what we know 
of the freshwater fauna of India from a systematic point of 
view, noticing some recent discoveries in each of the more im- 
portant groups, and then to discuss in rather greater detail 
certain problems to which I have myself devoted special atten- 
tion. These problems are (1) the biological relations between 
different kinds of freshwater animals ; i 2) seasonal changes in 
the life-cycle of the lower frediwater invertebrates, and (3) the 
direct effect of environment on plastic organisms such as fresh- 
water sponges. It is not yet possible to deal in a satisfactory 
manner with the geographical distribution of the Indian fresh- 
water fauna as a whole. 

I. 

The only Indian mammal that is a permanent denizen of 
fresh water is the Gangetic Porpoise {Platamsta gangetica) , a 
highly specialized form that occurs also in the Indus. As it 
never visits the sea, the fact that it inhabits two rivers which 
now flovT in opposite directions is a proof that these rivers were 
united at a not very remote period. 

It is natural that fish should have attracted more attention 
in the past than any other aquatic group of animals, and a 
hundred years ago Hamilton (or, as he at one time called him- 
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self, Buchanan) studied those of the Ganges * in a manner that 
was unusually comprehensive at that date. The beautiful 
drawings that were prepared under his supervision are still in 
the possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He was fol- 
lowed by a number of other naturalists, among whom Blyth, 
the curator of this Society’s museum, and Day, the author of 
the volumes on fish in the offic-ial ‘‘ Fauna of British India” 
and of several other important iclithyological works, were con- 
spicuous figures. 

In recent years lees attention has perhaps been devoted to 
fish than to certain groups of invertebrates. Large collections 
of the freshwater speci s have, however, been made, especially 
by Mr. M. Mackenzie in Bihar ; and Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri’s 
examination of thes: and otlier collections in the Indian 
Museum already indicates that many new spec ies will have to 
be described. It is well known also t!iat mucli of the older- 
work stands in urgent need of revision. Perliaps the most inter- 
esting result as yet achieved has been the re-d'scovery of the 
two freshwater sting rays {Tnjgon ffdiviatilis and Hypolophus 
sephen) ^ briefly noticed by Hamilton at the beginning of last 
century. 

At present it is practically impossible to estimate what has 
been accomplished in the study of freshwater mollusca of the 
Indian Empire. In Hanley and Theobald’s Concliologia 
Indica ’ ’ (1876) about 200 species are figured, but their list is now 
far from complete and most of the necessary information is scat- 
tered through papers published in different scientific periodics»l«^^^ 
and ” at variance with one another. It is announcech^ tliat a 
volume on ■ mussels (Unionidae) will shortly be 

published in the “ Fauna of British India series by Mr. H. B. 
Preston, who has alreafly catalogued the Asiatic specimens of 
this familj' in the Indian Museum. 

It is nearly forty years since the late Mr. J. Wood-Mason 
commenced in the Indian Museum, of which he was then 
Deputy Superintendent, the study of the freshwater Crustacea 
of India and Burma. Although his published work « in this 
direction was not very extensive, the collections that he amassed 
have already proved of the greatest possible value in connec- 
tion with the monograph of the Indian freshwater crabs (Pota- 
monidae) published by Colonel Alcock* in 1910 as part of the 


I Account of the Fishes found in the ! iver Ganges: Edinburgh 

» Chaudhuri, .'.A.S.B. (N.S.), VII, p 626 (1912). Both of these 
rays are found als > in the Bay of Bengal : see Annandale, Mem. Ind. 
Mus. Ill, p. 2 (19i0) 

i J.A.S,B., XL, p . II, pp. 89, 201 and 449 (1871); XLII, pt. II, 
p. 268 ( 187a), and P.A..S.B., 1875, p. 2Z0. 

* Catalogue of Indian Decapod Crustacea in the Indian Museum, 
pt. I, Fasc. ii, Calcutta (1910). 
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.Catalogue of Decapod Crustacea in the Indian Museum. The 
prawns in his collection should prove of almost equal value 
in the survey of the Palaemonidae and Atyidae now being 
carried out by Mr. Stanley Kemp who two years ago succeeded 
to Mr. Wood-Mason'*s original post in its present form. Perhaps 
the most interesting discovery recently made with reference 
to the freshwater prawns is the discovery that a primitive 
Atyid (Xiphocaridina curvirostris) ^ hitherto only known from 
New Zealand and certain other islands in the same region, 
occuis in Eastern Assam, specimens having been collected 
maify years ago by the veteran naturalist Colonel H. H. Godwdn 
Austen and now identified, after careful comparison with 
specimens from New Zealand , b; Mr Kemp. Another interest- 
ing recent discovery is that of Apus cancriformis'^ in the United 
Provinces and Kashmir. This little crustacean, which is 
Known to appear, disappear and reappear in a most erratic 
laanner in European countries, had not hitherto been recorded 
irom India, although a closely allied form was described from 
fee base of the Himalayas about forty years ago." Dr. J. R. 
Eenderson, now Superintendent of the Madras Museurn, and 
Mr. G. Matthai, lately Assistant Professor in the Cliristian Col- 
lege, Madras, have within the last few years reviewed the 
prawns of the genus Palaemon that occur in the Madras Presi- 
dency,^ while Professor E. von Dad ay ^ of Budapest has des- 
cribed several interesting representatives of the lower crustace^ 
from different parts of India. Another interesting discovery 
recently made is that of a freshwater representative of the 
parasitic group Rhizocephala, which are allied to the barnacles 
and like them hitherto regarded as exclusively marine. This 
animal (Sesarmaxenos) was found attached to a freshwater or 
possibly anadromous crab on a hill in the Andamans.^’ 

Of the Indian freshwater “ worms,” using the term in its 
widest sense, we know as yet very little, but Major J. Step- 
Iienson’s'' investigations into the anatomy of the aquatic 

I 1 Kemp, Rec. Tnd. Mas., VII, p. 113 (1912). The occurrence of 
bhis pra .\n in Assam is rendered still more remarkable by the fact that 
Another species of the same genus occupies interv^enitig territory 
1( Australia, Java, Korea, etc.) in wh.ch X. curvirostris is not known to 
occur 

5 Walton and Kemp, Rec. Ind. Mus., Vt, p. 351 (1911). 

5 Packard, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (4) Vlll, p, 334 (1871), and Mono- 
graph of the Phyllopod Crustacea of North America, p. 327, pi. XVI, 
figs. 5- 5a. 

4 Hec. Ind. Mus , V, p. 277 (1910). 

6 Ann. Soo Nat. Zool. (Paris) (9) XT, p. 224, etc. (1910), and Allat 
tani Kozlemdnvek X, p. 63 (1911) ; see also Kemp, Rec. Ind. Mus. VI, 

r . 219 (1911). ‘ 

6 Annandale, Rec. Ind. Mus., VI, p 1. 
r 7 Mem. Ind. Mus , 1, p. 255 (1909) ; Reo. Ind. Mus., I, pp. 133 and 
1233 (1907) ; II, p. 39 (1908) ; III, p. 105 (1909) ; V, pp. 59, 233 and 241 
(1910) VI, p. 203 (1911). 
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Oligochaeta are rapidly rendering this statement obsolete so 
far as that group is concerned. It may be mentioned here that 
representatives of several families of the essentially marine 
group Polychaeta make their way up the estuaries of the Gan- 
getic delta into water that is practically fresh and hide them- 
selves among freshwater sponges. 

The Indian leeches are as yet little known, but a large 
collection has been made and is now being studied by Mr. W. 
A. Harding, who is preparing a volume on the group in the 
“ Fauna.” 

The parasitic flat-worms and round-worms that infest- the 
fish and other animals of our Indian rivers, lakes and ponds 
are still practically unknown. Mr. T. Southwell, however, 
permits me to state that he has recently found in Indian bony 
flsh (Ophiocephalus) adult tape-wnrms of the genus Tetrahoth- 
Hum. The discovery is an important one. as, with the excep- 
tion of a few species from trout and salmon in northern lati- 
tudes, no adult tape-worm has hitherto been found in any bony 
fish. 

How rich the parasitic fauna of Indian rivers must be is 
shown by the fact that in a single Gharial [Gavialis gangetimis) 
which died in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens a few years ago 
specimens of two undescribed genera of Nematodes and of a 
new species of Porocephalus (Linguatulida) were found. ^ ])r. 

A. E. Shipley ^ has recently described a second new species of 
the latter genus from the liver of a Burmese tortoise and has 
recorded the occurrence of Lingnatala subtriguetrn , a species of 
the same group hitiierto only known from America, in a croco- 
dile from the Ganges. 

A small but important group of flat worms named Temnoce- 
phaloidea was first recorded from the Indian Empire by the 
late Mr. J. Wood- Mason.*'" who, however, identified the species 
he observed incorrectly. The worms of his group live on the 
external surface or in the gill-chamber of freshwater Crustacea 
and other aquatic animals in many tropical and sub-tropical 
countries. They are not parasites but actively predaceous 
animals, using the hosts to which tliey adhere merely as beasts 
of burden and stalking-horses. Mr. F. H. Gravely has been able 
to prove by an actual comparison of specimens that a species not 
uncommon on freshwater crabs in some parts of Tenasserim 
is identical with one described by Prof. Max Weber ^ from 
the Malay Archipelago under the name Temnocephala semperi 


1 Von Linstow, J.A.S.B. (N.S.), II, p. 269(1906). See also the same 
author's paper on a parasite of Plafaniata: J.A S.B., 1907, p. 37. 

^ Parasitology, III, pp. 275, etc (1910). The Linguatulida of 
course are not worms but degenerate Arachnids. 

^ Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (4) xv, p. 336 (1875). 

^ Zool. Ergebnisse in Niederland. Ost-lnd. I, p, 1 (1890). 
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(pi. II, fig. 1). Quite recently I was so fortunate as to discover 
•in Orissa a second representative of the group, apparently 
related to the genus Scutariella,^ which was first described 
five years ago from Montenegro. The worms of this genus, as 
also the Indian species, are minute and live on small freshwater 
[)rawns of the family Atyidae. They appear to be specially 
modified for this purpose, the sucker by means of which they 
cling to their host being transformed into an organ capable of 
clasping the very delicate structures to which they adhere. 

Polyzoa (or Bryozoa as some prefer to call them) 
wer# first noticed in Indian ponds by the late Dr. H. J. Carter^ 
of the Bombay Medical Service. I shall have a good deal to 
say in another part of the lecture about this group, of which at 
least fifteen species are now kncv/n to occur in fresh water in 
India. A large proportion of these species are either identical 
with or closely allied to European forms, but one of them, 
Hislopia, lacustris. Carter, is interesting as being related to a 
genus {Arachnoidea)'^' only known to occur in Lake Tanganyika 
and at one time believed to support the now-abandoned theory 
that tlie fauna of that lake was of recent marine origin H. 
lacustris is an exclusively freshwater species, having a wide 
range in eastern tropical Asia. Tlie only genus of freshwater 
polyzoa as yet known only from India (Siqlella,'^ an 
ally of the cosmopolitan genus Plumatella) has only lately been 
discovered. It is represented by two species, one of which 
occurs in I he plains while the other has only been found in tite 
\V es t e in Hi m a 1 ay as . 

At least one representative of the Coele literates must have 
been known to the older Indian naturalists, ivamely H ydra , the 
Fi esliwatei* Polyp, a practically cosmopolitan animal; but no 
publisheel record of its occurrence in India existed until quite 
recently. We now know that at least two species are found, 
one {II. oligaciis) in the Punjab and the Western Himalayas, 
t!ie otlier (a tropical phase of H. vulgaris)^ all over the plains of 
India and Burma. In some respects another eoelenterate 
recently found in India for the first time, namely the medusa 
or jelly-fish Limnocnida,^ is more interesting. It was discovered 


> Mrnzek, Sitz. Hohm. Cies. Wiss , Prag., Math. \at. cl., No. 36, p. 1 
(1906). [Since the lecture was delivered I have procured a copy of Dr. 
Mrazek’s paper and find that the Indian form represents a distinct 
til o ugh related gemus. 9-v-12.] 

2 Ann. Mag Nat. Hist. (3) 1, p. 169 (1858), (:q III, p. 33! (1859). 

8 Annanflale, Rec. Ind. Mus. VI, p. 199, diagram, p, 200 (1911). 

^ Anriandale, Rec. Ind. Mus. Ill, p 279(1909), and Faun. Brit. Ind., 
tom. cit., pp. 229 — 230 and 246. 

5 Described as Hydra orienialis in Mem. A.S.B. , i, p. 339 (1906), 
recognized as a phase of H. vulgaris in Faun. Brit. Ind., tom. cit., p. 149. 

« Annandale, Nature LXXXVII, p. 144 (1911), and Proc. A.S B. 
1911, p. oxxiii. 
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last year in streams of the Western Ghats by Mr. S. P. Aghar- 
kar, Professor of Biology in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
This little medusa was at one time (like the polyzoon Arach-' 
noidea) thought to be confined to Lake Tanganyika in Central 
Africa, its existence in which was also adduced as a proof that th(‘ 
fauna of the lake had a recent marine origin. We do not know 
as yet whether the Indian Limnocnida is precisely identical 
with the African one, but a member of the Museum staff will 
start in a few weeks to investigate this point and if possible 
discover the life-cycle of the medusa. (Mr. F. N. Gravely lias 
recently returned from the W. Ghats with large numbef;s of 
specimens. The Indian form represents a distinct species and 
will be described in the next part of Records of the Indian 
Museum (pt. hi, vol. vii) as Limnocnida indica. 21-V-12.J 

I have already referred to the iate Dr. H. J. Caiter of 
Bombay, a naturalist who has never received his true meed of 
popular fame because the animals wliich he studied did not as a 
rule appeal to the amateur naturalist. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that his name must ever hold a prominent place in the roll 
of scientific workers in India. I refer to him here as a pioneer 
in tlie study of the Spongillidae ^ or freshwater sponges, to 
which I have myself devoted a great dc-al of attention.'^ 
We now know that at least twenty-five species and several 
varieties of this family, belonging to seven genera, occur in India 
and Burma. This is more than tv\ice as many as have been 
found in the whole of Europe. Indeed, in the tank in the 
compound of the Indian Museum we have more species and 
varieties than are known to exist in that continent. 

Of the Protozoa of India waters we know as yet practically 
nothing. A few cosmopolitan species have been recorded and 
one or two forms not known from other countries described, but 
no work of a comprehensive nature has yet been undertaken. 

In this rapid summary I have dealt only with the animals 
that are acjuatic in the strictest sense. Ail reference to 
reptiles, insects, etc. that live a part of their life in the water 
but desert it periodically or Ofcasionally has therefore been 
omitted. I have not mentioned, cither, those animals which 
have been bred in Europe from damp moss sent home from 
India, and have omitted all account of certain of tlie smaller 
groups about which we can hardly be said to have any real 
knowledge so far as India is concerned. 


1 Carter, Ann. Mag. Nat Hist., 1848 — 1887. 

® AnnandaJe, Faun. Brit. Ind-, tom, cit; see also Reo. Ind. II, 

p. 26 (1908), HI, p. 101 (1909), v, p. 31 (1910), vi,p. 226 (1911), and also 
Annandale and Kemp on the fauna of the Kurnaon lakes, Reo. Ind. 
Mus., VII, p. 129, etc. { 912). 

S See Murray, Quart. Journ. Roy. Micr. Soc., 1906, p. 637, and 
1907, p. 269, and P^ard, ibid., p. 274. 
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We now come to the second part of the lecture. Perhaps 
the simplest form that relations between different animals can 
take is the connection between hunters and pr^y. This con- 
nection is also by far the commonest that is found throujihout 
the animal kingdom. In tropical fresh waters the struggle 
that goes on between the tw^o great classes is a very keen one, 
for we find that whereas the number of individuals that live 
in a given area cf water is probably less in warm countries 
th^i in temperate ones, the number of species among which 
the individuals are distributed is very much greater. This 
means to say, to a very large extent, that the metliods by 
which prey is captured are muru more highly specialized, and 
we must remember that an animal which is the natural prey 
of another is in very many cases itself the hunter of a third, 
so that the relations between the different species are, even 
in the matter of hunting, much more complex than they 
appear at first siglit to be. This fact has a very practical 
application in tropical countries, for it indicates that if we 
wish to destroy the aquatic larvae of insects such as mosqui- 
toes which work havoc among mankind in their aerial stage 
as transmitters of disease, we must study not only all the 
stages of these insects but also all those of their enemies, and 
all those of the animals which prey on their enemies, and all 
those of tlie enemies of their enemies’ prey, and so on almost 
(id infinitum. Some day the Government of India may be 
forced to realize that the real problems wliich a civilized 
government must tackle are not political problems but sanitary 
ones. The capital of India has been changed, but the life- 
cycle of the mosquito, its parasites, its enemies and its food 
remains unaltered. Some day, perhaps, the medical profession 
will also realize, as some of its members already do, that 
sanitary problems are fundamentally biological and chemical, 
not medical at all, and that the training of first-class biologists 
and chemists is just as important, just as difficult, lengthy and 
expensive a process as the training of first-class physicians and 
surgeons. 

All of this is an introduction to the statement that we 
biologists are well aware that we have in India a large number 
of indigenous fishes that prey on mosquito-larvae. We 
hope shortly to issue from tlie Indian Museum a pamphlet 
by Captain Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., and Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, 
giving descriptions and figures of those species of Indian fish 
that have been proved to be particularly useful in this 
respect, but it must be borne in mind that the mere identifica- 
tion, or even the distribution, of fish of the kind is of very 
little use unless their biology is studied in all its aspects. 

Science, ladies and gentlemen, is a mistress who must be 
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wooed for her own sake and not for that of her money. I turn 
with relief to a statement of facts which , so far as we know at 
present, are of no practical use, pointing out in so doing, how- 
ever, that it is difficult to instance a single great practical 
scientific discovery tliat has not been based in the first 
instance on researches undertaken without ulterior motive. 

The relations between different anitnals, or between animals 
and plants, to which 1 now wish to direct your attention may 
be classed under the comprehensive heading of symbiosis, 
that is to say, the living together of different species in a man- 
ner that is beneficial to one or both of the partners without 
being actually injurious to either. Some years ago I noticed 
in the Museum collection a little tortoise from Allahabad 
(pi. I, fig. 1 ) whose shell was almost completely covered with 
small black objec ts arranged in a very peculiar manner. At 
tlie time I was unable to say what these objects \Ycre, and 
it is only within the last few weeks that it has been possible 
to solve the problem. A large colloc'tion of livirm tortoises 
recentU^ brought irom Rajraahal were found in many cases to 
have on their slielis a peculiar growth wliicli at first sight 
appeared to be of vegetable oriLon but on examination proved 
to consist of colop.ies of a. very peculiar polyzoon. closely allied 
in general structure to other’ species of tlie well-known genus 
Plumatelia but greatly modified in external form in accordance 
with its peculiar liabitat, the different bramdies of tlc' 00 ) 0113 % 
instead of directing themselves upwards to form a jiujssv growtli 
or spreading out over a large area on a fiat surface, being c'loseH' 
pressed together without overlapping and forming an absolutely 
flat and uniform encr.isting growth. A very large number of 
tortoises from differeub parts of the (tanges have now been 
examined, but thepolyzoou liasonly been foun<l on thiee species 
— KacJiuga llneata, K. dhonguka, and JJarddla thiirgii. There 
can be little doubt tha^ it always adheres to the shells of these 
species, probabh" because tiiey are almost strictly aquatic in 
their habits. Tlie reproductive bodies (statoblasts) it product s 
at certain seasons are the small black objects tliat liad previ- 
ously been found on the tortoise originally in tlie Museum 
collection. 

Togetlier with this new polyzooa, for which I liave pro- 
posed the name Plumatelia ieMiulinicola,^ were colonies of 
Hislopia lacusiris^ to which 1 have alreaidy refined. Tliis 
species affords an instance of what may be called false or 
casual symbiosis, for it was originally found on the shells of 
the common Indian pond snail Vivipara bengalensis (pi. I, 
fig. 2), but is now known to adhere also to shells of Unio- 
nidae (freshwater mussels) and to leaves of Vallisneria spiralis 
and other water-plants. It is doubtless useful for a polyzoon 

* Rec. Tnd. Mus., VH, p. 147 (1912). 
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to be fixed to an animal which carries it from place to place 
» as the snail or the tortoise does, but whereas the Plumalella is 
apparently adapted for this position and no other, the Hislopia 
is able to flourish without any such a.Iventitious aid if neces- 
sary. 

Polyzoa feed on minute plants and animals wafted into 
their mouths by means of currents set up in the water by 
movements of tiny cilia or living hairs on their tentacles, 
but the worms of tlie group Ternnocephaloidea, to which 
I have referred above, are more actively predaceous, altliough 
th<4y are apparently just as dependent on their beasts 
of burden as Plumatella testudinicola is on the tortoises. 
Different specie s of Temnocephcda live in different countries on 
the gills of Cray- fish, on the external surface of tortoises, in 
the respiratory chambers of large })ond-snails and on the lower 
surface of freshwater crabs. It is in the last position that the 
Indian species (T . semperi) is found. Doubtless the crabs 
carry it into positions in which the insect larvae on which it 
chiefly feeds are abundant. It is very active in its movements 
and catches its prey by means of the finger like tentacles at 
the anterior end of its body. The little species found on 
Atyidae in Orissa, liowever, obtains its food in a totally different 
manner. Adhering lirmly to the gill-filaments of .its host by 
means of a modified posterior sucker, it can suddenly shoot 
out with its nioutli, which is situated at the anterior end of 
the body, a highly muscular proboscis by means of which 
minute organisms are seized. 

Another form of relationship that is in a sense a kind of 
symbiosis is that whicli often exists between the common 
freshwater s])onge SpongilJa carteri in India (or S larustris 
in Europe) and the almost equally common polyzoon Pluma- 
tella fruiicosa Ordinarily the sponge and the polyzoon hve 
quite independently of one another, although they are often 
found in the same environment, but sometimes, apparently 
quite by accident, a lai’val sponge settles down by the side 
of or on the top of the colony of P. fruiicosa. Tlie latter, 
instead of being suffocated by the growth of the sponge as 
most of its congeners would probably be, modifies its growth 
in a manner that seems to be useful to its incubus as well as 
salutary for itself, for it gives the sponge an artificial support 
of which it is often in apparent need, while preserving its 
own life. When leading an independent existence, colonies of 
P. fruiicosa form somewhat lax, dependent or partially upright 
branches ; but when the colony has been forced into partner- 
ship with a sponge, the branches are closely pressed together 
and greatly elongated, producing no lateral twigs, at any rate 
until the external surface of the sponge is finally reached. 

These instances will serve to illustrate the kind of relations 
that are often established between different species of fresh- 
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water animals. Others of a similar nature might be cited from 
among the discoveries that have recently been made in India. 

Yet another form of symbiosis is that which takes place 
between an animal and a plant. One of the best known 
instances is afforded by the green cells that are found in the 
substance of many freshwater sponges. Tiiese cells have the 
structure of simple Algae and are believed to benefit the 
sponge in which they live by producing for it nutritive sub- 
stances and possibly also oxygen. They have been culti- 
vated artificially as independent organisms but in a state 
of nature are only known in association with sponges 
or other simple animals. It is very probable tliat their life- 
ej^cle is still imperfectly known and that a freed! ving stage 
will ultimately be discovered. A remarkable instance of what 
may be a similar case of symbiosis has recently been found to 
occur in connection with the largest of Indian poiyzoa, Pectt- 
natella hurmanica , The colonies of this genus are remarkable 
for being gregarious, and when a number liave settled them- 
selves close together it is found that they are invariably 
embedded h) a common gelatinous substance wliich it was 
belie v^ed that they themselves secreted. Prof. W. West, how- 
ever, reported last year that he had found in this substance 
among Indian specimens sent him for examination cells repre- 
senting an Alga of the ^ei\\x^ Dactylococcopsis and as similar 
Algae are known to secrete a gelatinous covering for them- 
selves, it is possible that the common investment of the 
polyzoon is produced by tlie efforts of a symbiotic Alga ratlier 
than by its own. 

Another genu< of poiyzoa closely allied to Pectinntella is 
Lophopodella, tlie type species of which {L. carteri) occurs in 
India and al-o in East Africa and Japan. The colonies of this 
species are as a rule also gregarious, but they are never em- 
bedd d in a common investment. On one occasion at Igatpuri 
in the Bombay Presidencj^ I found luxuriant and numerous 
colonies entirely surrounded by an undoubted gelatinous 
Alga, which Prof. West has since described as Tolypothrix 
lophopodellophila } This Alga has as yet only been seen in 
assoc ation with Lophopodella^ but it may occur quite com- 
monly without the polyzoon, which has been found in just as 
flourishing a condition without it. 

III. 

** Every autumn, in a English pond or lake, a crisis takes 
place in the affairs of the less highly organized inhabitants, 
and preparations are made to withstand the unfavourable con- 
ditions due directly or indirectly to the low winter temperature 


I J.A.S.B. (N.S.), VII, p. 83 (1911). 
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of the water : the individual must perish but the race may be 
preserved. At this season Hydra, which has been reproducing-' 
its kind by means of buds throughout the summer, develops 
eggs with a hard shell that will lie dormant in the mud until 
next spring; the phylactolaematouspolyzoapioducestatoblasts, 
the ctenostamatous polyzoa resting buds (“ hibornacula ”) 
and the sponges gemmules. Statoblasts, hibernacula, and 
gemniules are alike produced asexually, but they resemble the 
eggs of Hydra in being provided with a liard, resistant shell, 
and in having the capacity to lie dormant until favourable con- 
di^/ions return.” 

The preceding passage is quoted from the introduction to 
my volume in the Fauna of British India ” on the Sponges, 
Polyzoa and Hydrozoa. I Utould perhaps explain that the 
bodies alluded to as gemmules, statoblasts and resting buds 
are all structures produced by the aggregation of cells richly 
laden with food material and the secretion round them of 
horny coverings often of a highly complex nature. Hiberna- 
cula are apparently fixed in all cases to some solid object, and 
this is the case also with some or all of the gemmules or 
statoblasts produced by some species of sponges and polyzoa 
respectively. Others, however, are provided with special appa- 
ratus to render them light and are carried on the surface of 
the water or perhaps even by wind for long distances, thus 
serving not only to preserve the species during times of mis- 
fortune, but also to distribute it to localities favourable .for 
its growth, As a rule the organism wdrich produces such bodies 
dies and disintegrates more or less completely after their pro- 
duction. It was long thought that in tropical countries the 
same phenomena occurred, in the matter of seasonal changes in 
the life-cycle, as in temperate climates, but that the peculiar 
bodies were produced at the beginning of the hot we ather 
instead of the beginning of winter, and that this was due 
directly to the desiccation of ponds and lakes. We now know 
that it is not always so. A large proportion of the lower 
invertebrates of fresh water undergo in Lower Bengal the 
same change that occurs in the same species or in allied 
forms in Europe, and the crisis does take place at the begin- 
ning of the hot weather. It is not due, however, to desic- 
cation but apparently brought about directly by the physio- 
logical action of a high temperature upon the organism. Hydra 
vulgaris produces its eggs in England about October or Novem- 
ber. In Calcutta it produces them in March, and the same 
is stated to be the case in the warmer parts of the United 
States of North America. Plumatella emarginata and P, fruti* 
cosa produce statoblasts in autumn in England and in spring in 
this country, and it is a curious fact that whereas statoblasts 
grow more readily after being subjected to the cold of winter 
in northern latitudes, in Bengal they grow more readily after 
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being subjected to the heat of sutiimer. It is therefore 
probable that there is a mean temperature which, in the case 
of many aquatic organisms, is the most favourable for active 
normal growth ; but that if the temperature of the water eitlier 
rises above or sinks below this point, abnormal physiological 
changes take place and are of a similar nature in either case. 

There are, however, a considerable number of simply 
organized aquatic animals which in this country undergo the 
annual crisis in their life-cycle not at the beginning of the 
hot weatheiy but at the beginning or during the course of 
the dry, that is to say, the cold weather. Without exeex3t<ion 
these animals either liv'e in very shallow water or are fixed 
to solid objects near the surface. Tiiey are obliged to ]H' 0 - 
tect themselves from desicciUioii, but it is possible tliat the 
actual cause of the change in their case also is a rise in tln^ 
temperature of the water, for in India even the winter sun 
is sufficiently powerful to heat up small masses of water such 
as are left in the beds of drying tanks. If this be so, some 
species must be more susceptible than otliers, for occasionally 
we find different sponges growing side by side but in an 
entirely different pltysinlogical state. Tiie most striking in- 
stance 1 know is that of the sponges Sttongilla homhaytnsis an<l 
Corvospongilla fapidosa. in Bomlja}^ The^e two sponges i‘e- 
semble one another eonsiderablv in theiF* metliod of growth and 
are found together on the lower surfact^ of .stoties. Iji tin* 
month of Xovember. liowever, C. hipidosa is in full vn^getativc 
vigor, while's', homhaycnus/iw absolutely identical conditions, 
is already reduced to a mass of gemmnles, having lloui’ished 
during the “ I'ains.’' is thus i‘h‘ar that the effeed of envoroin 
ment is not always identical in different spe ies. 

There is at least one Indian polyzoon (I/islopia lacn^slris) 
that never produces bf>dies of the nature^ of .statoblasts or 
resting buds but continues an active life thi’oughout the 
year, and there is at least one Indian freshwater sponge 
(Spongilla proli ferens) that produces gemmules and dies down 
at short intervals, never enjoying long life or reaching a large 
size. The ciiange appears to occur in its case without reference 
to temperature or to any change in environment and to be due 
merely to a kind of senescence or old age. Spongilla proli- 
ferens, however, is peculiar among freshwater sponges in that 
it continuously produces external buds which break loose 
from the parent stock and start life as independent sponges.' 

IV. 

The last topic on whicli I propose to touch to-night is 
that of the direct effect of changes in environment on simply 


5 Annandale, Rec. Ind. Mus,, 1, p. 207 (1907). 
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organized animals such as sponges in which there are no 
* definite organs and the individual cells are capable of great 
modification both in structure and in function. With this 
topic I must deal very briefly. Indeed, all that I need 
say is that whereas a very slight change in environment may 
often produce a very great change of external form (and 
occasionally a less marked change of internal structure) in 
the same species,* identity of environment does not always 
produce even similarity of external form in different species. 
These facts are well illustrated by the pictures I will now 
shcvv you. The first of these pictures (pi, II, fig. 2) is a 
photograph of three specimens of the Himalayan race of the 
widely distributed freshwater sponge Ephydatia fiuviatilis. 
Tliese specimens were all taken m shallow water in the lakes 
of Kum.aon by Mr. Kemp in May, 1911. The lower figure (A) 
represents a piece of stone to which three sponges are attached. 
They have the form of flat circular films. The specimen 
marked B was attached to a slender twig and has assumed 
the form of a cockscomb, while the one marked C was growing 
on a forked twig with not very divergent branches and is 
of somewhat irregular form. These differences in external 
shape are due solely to the nature of the object to which the 
larval sponge originally affixed itself. 

The next three pictures (pi. Ill) illustrate the second point 
and ai e from drawings of three different species of the genus 
Spongilla, all growing on tlie roots of the same plant {Pistia 
straiiotes). You will readily see that they differ considerably 
from one another in external shape and in the mode of growth, 
although they were all taken in the Museum tank in Calcutta 
about the same time of the year. 

■V 

In concluding this lecture I wish to thank those who 
have assisted the Indian Museum in the work we have 
undertaken, especially in that of surveying the freshwater 
fauna of India. A great deal of this work can only be carried 
out in a satisfactory manner by trained biologists, and the 
little we have as yet accomplished has been accomplished 
because the Trustees of the Indian Museum have recognized 
that a part of its zoological work must be performed in the 
field, and have granted the scientific staff every facility 
for travelling in different parts of India. The fact that we 
have not ceased to be an Imperial institution renders this 
possible, and although no Zoological Survey of India is 
officially recognized in the sense that the Botanical, Geologi- 
cal and Archaeological Surveys are recognized, I think that 
we may claim to perform the work of such a survey and are not 


• C/. Miss Jane Stephens’ remarks on Irish species: Froc. Roy. 
Irish Acad. XXXI, pt. 60, p. 14 (1912). 
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altogether unsuccessful in so doing. I must beg all those who 
are interested in natural history in India, and especially the 
zoological members of this Society, to give us their support 
and to take a practical interest in our work; for scien- 
tific work, like other branches of human activity, if it fails to 
attract the sympathy of educated men, is in danger of becom- 
ing either a valley of dry bones or a slough of despond. Even 
thbse who are completely ignorant of the technicalities of any 
science can help us greatly by sending us specimens of tire 
animals tliat occur in ponds, rivers or lakes in different 
parts of tlie Indian Empire, and nobody need hesitate to send us 
such specimens because they are common. Most animals that 
are rare in museums are actually common somewiiere, in a state 
of nature : they only appear to be rare ))eeause no one lias 
taken the trouble to collect them in the particular locality 
in which they abound. In India and Burma, at any nde, it 
is probable tliat many of the most interesting aquatic species 
are still either altogether unknown or have as yet been imper- 
fectly studied. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate I. 

Fio. 1. Tortoise (^^oung of Kachuga dhomjoka) with .stato- 
blasts of Plumatella fesfudinicola on its shell 
(reduced). 

Fjg. 2, Shells of the mollusc Vivipara hengnleiisis covered 
with colonies of Jdslppia lacnsiris (dried speci- 
mens : nat. size). 

Plate II. 

Fig. 1. Specimens of the predaceous fiat worm Temnocepah^ 
semper i taken from freshwater crabs [Potamon 
manii) in Tenasserim (magnified), show'ing (A) 
dorsal surface and {B,C) ventral surface. 

Fig. 2. Specimens of the Himalayan race of the sponge 
Ephydatia fluviatilis from the lakes of Kumaou 
(slightly reduced). A — three sponges growing on 
a stone; B — a sponge growing on a slender twig, 
and C — one growing on a forked twig, 

Plate III. 

Sponges growing on the roots of the floating water-plant 

Pislia siratioies from the Museum tank, Calcutta. 
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Fig. 1. A living specimen of Spongilla proliferens, showing 
buds and expanded oscular collars (nat. size). 

* Fig. 2. Preserved specimen of Spongilla crateriformis (not. 
size). 

Fig. 3. Preserved apecimen of Spongilla crassissima {nat. size). 




3* Cavalry in the Rgvedic Age* 

By SuBENDRA Nath Mazumdar, Sastri, M.A. 


In his History of the Sanskrit Literature Prof. Macdonell 
writes that though the horse was yoked in chariots ‘ he was not 
yet*(i.e. in the Rgvedic age) used for riding ’ (p. 150), and that 
‘ cavalry was nowhere mentioned and probably came into use at 
a considerably later period ’ (p. 165). 

Though this statement seems to be cupported by the facts 
that in the hymn (Rgveda VI. 75) in praise of the implements 
of war horses are described as “ yoked to the chariots and 
that in Greece there was no use of cavalry in the Homeric age/ 
I venture to quote the following passages which seem to me to 
indicate that riding was not unknown in the Rgvedic age : 

! I 

R.V. I, 168, 3, 

May I approach your shelter and protection as a hero on 
winged horses his army ? 

«fT sr: s[3%fH Trgfif: i n 

R.V. VIII, 6, 7. 

O Asvins, speedily come to our prayer on swift flying horses^ 

R.V. VIII, 40, 2. 

Once may he come unto us on his steed. Come unto us to win 
us strength and to complete the sacrifice ; may all the others 
die away. 

WtT^T I 

efn: wtRtfT ?T*rT«r II 

R.V. VIII, 46, 26. 

Invested with the rays of mom, he is carried {to its) by horses 
thrice seven times seventy. Through these our soma draughts 

1 ‘ ‘ The Chiefs fought in war-chariots . . drawn by two or three horses 
...... There is no mention of cavalry.’* Collins* Illiad, pp. 23 — 24. 
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and those who press, to give, drinker of pure bright soma 
juice. 

^ ?r: cfi^rt i 

f aq ii 

R.V. Vlir, 40, 28. 

Sole lord in a body worthy of praise, 0 Vayu, dropping 
fatness down, carried along hy horses, by camels and by hounds, 
spreads forth thy train : even thus it is. 

ai IT stsfi ^f?r 1 

R.V. II, 2, 10. 

Agni, may we show forth our valour 2 viih the horse{s) or witli 
the power of prayer beyond all other men ; and over the five 
races let our glory shine high like the realm of light and 
unsurpassable. 

RTsrf# RfsifST*! I H?; j, 

f»I f*r Ri!rRTR% ! mmRt RrlfTT II 

R.V. I, 8, 1-2. 

Indra, bring, for (our) protection, the victor’s ever-con- 
quering wealth that gives delight [and] is most excellent ; 

By means of which we may, being protected by you, 
repel our enemies with the blow s of our fist and with horse. 

These passages indicate, in my humble opinion, that riding 
was known in the Rgvedic age. The last two passa^s show 
that cavalry were used in w^arfare. 



4 * A Note 0.1 Kasifca, 

By SiTRENDRA Nath Mazumhar, Sastri, M.A. 


Professor Macdonell (in p. 432 of liis History of Sanskrit 
Literature) describes the kasika-vrtti as the “ Benares commen- 
tary.’’ Thus he derives ‘"kasika” from Kasi” or Benares. 
But as there is no proof that this commentary was written in 
Benares, and as I do not know of any instance of naming a 
Sanskrit commentary after a place-name, this interpretation is 
doubtful. 

Now the root ka^ ” means to shine,” ‘‘ to be visible.” 
Words like Pra-kasa, Pra-kasika, ka^ika, etc., are derived from 
it. And Pra-kakika (meaning “greatly illuminating,” 
“making well visible”) is a very common name applied to 
various commentaries (e.g. Renganatha’s commentary on 
Vikramorvasi). The word kdiika is PrakdHkd without the 
intensive particle '' Pra,’^ Hence kasika-vrtti means a com- 
mentary illuminating (explaining) [the sutras of Panini] and 
it has nothing to do with Benares. 




5. The Authof of the Bhattikavya* 

By SuRBNDRA Nath Mazttmdab, Sastri, M.A. 

The question of the authorship of the Bhattikavya — the 
kavya of BhaUi’^^n^. its date is still an open one. The only 
information supplied by the author is contained in a verse in 
the last canto in which he has stated that it was composed at 
Valahhi in the reign of &ri-D?mrasena. But as there were 
four Dharasenas (end of the fifui century to the middle of 
the seventh), even this detail is of no use in fixing the date 
absolutely. 

Again there are doubts as to the name of the author him- 
self. Though the very name of the kavya shows that the name 
of the author was some commentators (e.g. Bharatamal- 

lika, Vidyavinoda, etc.) name the author as Bhartrhari. And 
supposing that “ Bhatti ” (the work) could in Chinese have been 
represented by ‘‘ Pida ” or “ Peina ’ ' or “ Vina,'' which I-tsing 
stated to be a work of Bhartrhari containing the 3000 verses, 
the late Prof. Max Muller thought that Bhattikavya is the 
work of the grammarian-poet Bhartrhari who died in 651 a.d. 
after having fluctuated seven times between the Buddhist 
monastery and the world (Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. 180). 

Professor Macdonell also has given this account in p. 327 of 
his History of Sanskrit Literature. 

But Dr. Kielhorn has shown (I. A. 1883, pp. 226 — 27) that 
“ Piena ” or ‘‘ Pida ’ ’ can not represent Bhatti. He takes it to 
be the “Prakirna” which, though now taken as the third 
chapter of the Vakyapadiya, was taken, as late as the twelfth 
century, as a work distinct from the Vakyapadiya. 

Now I-tsing, who visited India only forty years after 
Bhartrhari ’s death and has given a very detailed account of 
his works (Takakusu’s I-tsing, pp. 178 — 80), has mentioned only 
three of his works — (1) the curni, the commentary on the 
Mahabhasya; (2) the Bhartrhari- S'astr a (Vakyapadiya); and 
(3) the Peina or Prakirna. There is, therefore, no good reason 
for attributing the Bhattikavya to Bhartrhari, the grammarian. 

Mr. B. C. Mazumdar popularized the theory (J.R.A.S. 
1904, pp. 395 — 97) that Bhattikavya is the work of the poet 
Vatsabhatti, the author of the Mandasor Sun- temple Inscription 
(Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions No. 18), dated 473 a.b. A few 
stanzas of this inscription resemble the description of autumn 
in canto II of the Bhattikavya. He then may be, continued 
Mr. Mazumdar, a poet of the court of Dharasena I, the second 
king of Valabhi. This early date (fifth century as opposed to 
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the seventh) is supported, according to him, hy the facts that tlie 
Prakrt contained in a canto of the BhaUikavya is undoubtedly* 
older than the Prakrits of the seventh century drnmiis and that 
Blifittkilvyii does not refer to the story of the Ut tara-kdndn of 
the Ramayana. 

But as the Prakrit portion of this kavya is not the ordinary 
literary Prakrit but the artificially elaborated ^^Tatsama'' 
Prakrit illustrating what is technically called the Bhdsasama , it 
proves notliing. And it would be very difficult to assert 
that the Uttarakanda was unknown at so late a period as 
the fifth century a.d. Nor can the similarity of a few venses of 
the Mandasar inscription with the second canto of tlie Bhatti- 
kavya prove the identity of their authors. Nor is there any 
evidence to connect this Vatsabhatti of Mandasor with V’^alahhi. 

And it is needless to make such surmises when the exis- 
tence of a real Bhatti of Valabhi can be proved by epigraphie 
evidence. 

An inscription dated Valabhi Sainvat 334 (653 a.d.), which 
has been numbered 485 in Dr. Kielhorn’s ' ‘ Northern List,” 
records the donation of a village bj^ Dhruvaseiia III (son and 
successor of Dharasena IV) to the brahinana Bhat(i-bhat(t )a, 
the son of Bappa, who comes from Mahiehhaka, dw(41s at 
Mahichhaka and belongs to the chaturvcd Ins {brahniafias versed 
in the jour Vedas) ' of this (place), to the gotra of the Kaiisikas 
and to the school of the Vajasaneyas.” 

Dr. Hultzsch (in E.T. vol. I, p. 92., F.N.) ()l)jected to the 
identification of this Bhatti with the author of the Bhatti-kavya 
on the ground that the commentatoi- Jayamangala gives 
Srlsvaniin as the name of the father of our author, while the 
Bhatti of the inscription is stated to be tlie son of Bappa. But 
no reliance can be made on the statements of the commentators. 
For the author himself has not stated the name of his fatlier, 
and different commentators give dift’erent names. Jayaman- 
gala names him SVisvamin, while Vidyavinoda^ names him 
Sridhara. Hence the best course would be to reject the 
conflicting statements of the commentators. Even if we place 
reliance on these statements, the designation ‘‘Bappa’s son” 
can not invalidate this identification. Dr. Fleet (in I. A. 1886, 
pp. 273-5) has shown that the ward Bappa (or its derivatives) 
hafe been used in many Valabhi inscriptions as equivalent to 
“fatlier.” Thus it is very probable that Bappa is here used 
not as a proper noun and means “father.” Probably the 
officer who drafted the grant in question did not know the 

) The word io the inscription is Tliis means four 

branches of knowledge and not in four Vedas. Hultzsch is wrong in his 
interpretation and S.X.M. follows him without enquiry. How could a 
brahmana versed in four Vedas study only the Vajasaneya Shakha ? — 
H. Shastri. 

2 Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. ii, pp. 115-16. 
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name of the donee's father and wrote Bappa-putrdya — 'Ho the 
•son of (his) father.'’ 

I take the author of the Bhatthkavya, which was written 
at Valabbi in the reign of Sri-Dharasena, to be identical with 
the Bhatti who was versed in the four Vedas and to whom 
Dhruvasena III, the* son of Dharasena IV, granted a village in 
A.D. 653 , 
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;^NNUAL j^EPORT FOR I9II. 

The Council of the Society has the honour to submit the 
following report on the state of the Society’s affairs during the 
year ending 31st December, 1911. 

Member List. 

The number of Ordinary Members at the close of the year 
was 519. Fifty-one Ordinary Members were elected during 1911, 
Out of these, 5 hav^e not yet paid their entrance fees. The 
number of Ordinary Members, therefore, added to the list 
was 46, in addition to 5 members elected in 1910 who have 
paid their entrance fees during the year, making a total of 51 
Ordinary Members added to the last list. On the other hand, 
28 withdrew, 10 died, and 2 were struck off under Rule 40. 

The following table gives the statements for the past six 
years : — 


Paying. Non-Paying. 


Year. 

Resident. 

. c; 

© 

^ : 

Foreign. 

Total. 


Absent. 

Special 

Non-Sub- 

scribing. 

Total 

Total. 

1906 .. 

173 

147 

15 

335 

; 20 1 

51 

] 

72 

407 

1907 .. 

174 

175 

i 

20 

369 

i 20 

30 

1 

51 

420 

1908 .. 

181 

193 

: 17 i 

391 

19 

38 


57 

-1 18 

1909 .. 

183 

217 

13 ; 

413 

, 20 

40 


60 

473 

1910 .. 

209 

217 

16 : 

442 

; 23 ! 

43 


66 

508 

1911 .. 

: 200 

225 

19 

444 

; 22 

53 


75 

519 


The Ordinary Members whose deaths we lament weje 
Mr. C. H. Browning, Mr. J. A. Cunningliam, Mr. Harinath De, 
Major C. J. Robertson Milne, I.M.S., Maulavi Muhammad 
Naem’ullah, Major B. C. Oldham, I.M.S., Babu Ambica Caran 
Sen and Rev. L. O. Skrefsrud ; and Sayid 'Ali Bilgrami, and Sir 
Wala Qadir Sayid Hussan ‘Ali Mirza, G.C.I.E. (life members). 

We have to lament the deaths of four Honorary Fellows, viz. , 
Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, Mr. W. Irvine, Prof. P. Regnaud, 
and Acarya Satyavrata Sama^rami. 
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* Lieut.-Col. A. W. Alcock, F.R.S., Prof. E. G, Browne, M.A., 
Dr. A. Engler, Sir Clements Markham, and Mahaniaho- 

^padhyaya Kamakhya Nath Tarkavagl^a were elected Honorary 
Fellows. The number is now 28. 

Among the Special Honorary Centenary Members, there 
has been one death,, viz., Mr. C. Meldrum. The number is 
now 3. 

The number of the Associate Members remains unchanged. 

One member, Maulavi ‘Abdu’l Wall, compounded for his 
subscriptions during the year. 


Indian Museum. 

No presentations were made o''. ^r to the Indian Museum. 

During the year there has been no change in the Society’s 
Trusteeship and the Hon. Justice Sir A^utos Mukhopadhyaya, 
Kt,, C.S.I., D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E., continues to be a member 
of tlie Board of tlie Trustees of the Indian Museum on behalf 
of the Society under the Indian Museum Act X of 1910. 

The Sub- Divisional Officer of Balurghnt offered the Society 
a stone image representing the god S'iva fur the Indian Museum, 
and as there Mas some difficulty in the transmission he was 
asked to communicate with the Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum, Archaeological Section, to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

Deputations. 

Mr. G. H. Tipper, the General Secretary, represented the 
Society at a Conference of Orientalists held at Simla in July, 
1911. ' 

On an invitation from the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, the Society nominated Dr. N. Annandale, 
B.A,, D.Sc , F.A.S.B , Superintendent of Indian Museum, as a 
representative of the Society at the Museums’ Conference held 
in January 1912. There w^as no delegate appointed by the 
Trustees of tlie Indian Museum to attend the Conference. 


Finance. 

The accounts of the Society are shown in the Appendix 
under the usual heads. Statement No. 12 contains the Balance 
Sheet of the Society and of the different funds administered 
through it. 

The credit balance of the Society at the close of the year 
was Rs. 2,32,014-1-4, against Rs. 1,82,930-2-8 at the close of 
the preceding year, which shows an increase in the financial 
position by about forty-nine thousand one hundred rupees. 
This is due to the special Imperial grant of Rs. 40,000 from the 
Government of India towards the expenses of constructing the 
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The liquid assets of the Society at the close of the year, ex- 
iding Permanent Reserve Fund and deducting Rs. 9,729-8-10 
longing to the funds administered by the Society, amounted ' 
Rs. 69,770-8-3. The bulk of this sum is invested in Govern- 
mt Promissory Notes as a Temporary Reserve Fund. 

The Budget estimate of Receipts and Expenditure for 
12 has been fixed as follows : — 

Rs. 

Receipts .. .. 32,3o0 

Expenditure 27,588 

The Budget estimate of Receipts is about Rs. 42,604 Jess 
u the Actual of 1911. This is chiefly due to the grant of 
40,000 received from the Government of India towards 
expenses of constructing the Society’s building, and the 
rest accumulated thereon. 

The Budget estimate of Expenditure is about Rs. 700 more 
1 the Actual of 1911, the items Municipal Taxes,” “ Con- 
;encies,” ‘'Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs” and 
rinting ” have all been raised. “ Municipal Taxes ” have 
n increased owing to new assessment. “ Contingencies” are 
her on account of additional expenses incurred for illumin- 
ig the Society’s premises in honour of 'their Imperial 
jesties’ visit in Calcutta. “Journal and Proceedings ” and 
Jemoirs’ ’ show an increase owing to an expendituie of Rs. 600 
,nted to Revd. H. Hosten towards obtaining photographic 
similes of iiistorical documents relating to the Mogul Em- 
e, Tibet, Bengal and Pegu, sanctioned by the Council in 
•vember 1911; and “Printing” is higher f»wing t(^ the 
^enditure for medical reprints. The other items are based 
on the actuals of the last year. 

It should be possible to meet the excess of any extraordi- 
ry expenditure over receipts out of the cash balance, and not 
recourse to a sale of securities as was the case in 1910. 

The expenditure on the Royal Society’s Catalogue (iii- 
ding subscription remitted to the Central Bureau (London) 
5 been Rs. 5,023-11-7, while the Receipts under this head 
m subscriptions received on behalf of the Central Bureau 
eluding a grant of Rs. 1,000 from the Government of India) 
ve been Rs. 6,124-9-7. A sum of Rs. 4,430-13-3 has been 
uitted to the Central Bureau, London, and the amount of 
. 2,229-15-11 is still to be forwarded. 

Mr. D. Hooper, F.C.S., continued Honorary Treasurer 
oughout the year. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE 

FOR 

1912. 


Beceipts. 




1911. 

1911. 

1912. 

Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Members’ Subscriptions 

10,500 

12,007 

11,500 

Subscriptions for the Society’s 




“Journal and Proceedings” 




and ‘ ‘ Memoirs ” 

1,704 

1,560 

1,608 

Sale of Publications 

2,000 

2,041 

2,000 

Interest on Investments 

6,993 

6,923 

8,392 

Rent of Room 

600 

550 

600 

Government Allowances 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Do. (for Researches in 




History, Religion, Ethno- 




logy and Folk-lore of Ben- 




gal) 

3,600 

3,600 

3,600 

Miscellaneous 

100 

198 

100 

Loans 

2,710 

2,000 

1,500 

Admission Fees . . 


1 ,504 


Compounded Subscriptions . . 


140 


Total 

31,207 

33,523 


Extraordinary Receipts. 



Grants (Special Imperial Con- 




tribution) 

40,000 

40,000 

, , 

Interest on Investment 

1,400 

1,381 


Grand Total 

72,607 

74,904 

32,300 

Expenditures. 



Salaries 

6,650 

6,427 

6,550 

Commission 

600 

663 

600 

Pension 

420 

420 

420 

Stationery 

150 

207 

150 

Light and Fans . . 

260 

269 

260 

Municipal Taxes . . 

L465 

1,465 

1,495 

Postages 

600 

893 

675 

Freight 

300 

184 

225 

Contingencies 

600 

1,094 

700 
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1911. 

1911. 

1912. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Books 

.. 1,200 

1,879 

1,200 

Binding 

.. 1,000 

1,075 

1,000 

Journal and Proceedings 
and “ Memoirs ” 

1 f 

. . 10,000 

6.319 

10,600 

Printing (Circulars, etc.) 

250 

630 

350 

Auditor’s fee 

100 

100 

100 

Petty Repairs 

75 

52 

75 

Insurance 

188 

188 

188 

Library Catalogue 

1,000 

780 

. • 


Salary (for Researches in His- 


tory, Religion, Ethnology 


and Folk-lore of Bengal) . . 

3,600 

3,600 

3,600 

Interest on G. P. Account . . 

. , 

532 

, , 

Bonus 


115 

•• 

Total 

28,358 

26,892 

27,588 


Agencies. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch and Mr. Otto Harrossowitz con- 
tinued as the Society’s Agents in Europe. 

The number of the copies of the tfournal and Proceedings 
and the Memoirs sent to Mr. Quaritch during the year 1911 
was 338, valued at £72-15, and of the Bibliotheca Indica 223, 
valued at Rs. 226-4. Of these, copies of the value of £48-13-10 
and Rs. 284 have been sold. 

The number of the copies of the Journal and Proceedings 
and the Memoirs sent to Mr. Harrossowitz during 1911 was 
165, valued at £25-14 ; and of the Bibliotheca Indica 202, valued 
at Rs. 226-4. The sale-proceeds have been £33-12-5 and 
Rs. 358-15-10, respectively. 


Library. 

The total number of volumes and parts of magazines 
added to the Library during the year was 2,387, of which 1,216 
were purchased and 1,171 were either presented or received in 
exchange. 

The Council discontinued the arrangement whereby books 
and manuscripts in the Library of the Society were lent to the 
Imperial Library, and they were asked to return the books out 
with them. 

It has been decided to subscribe for a copy of the Journal 
of the Washington Academy of Sciences,” and the Council has 
procured a copy of the Manuscript of the “ Caraka Sarhhita ” 
from the Nepal Durbar Library for the Society. 
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On an application from the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., the 
jCouncil sanctioned an expenditure of Rs. 600 towards obtain- 
• ing photographic facsimiles of historical document, referring to 
the Mogul Empire, Tibet, Bengal and Pegu (Burma). After 
the publication of these photographs, they will be deposited 
in the Library of thd Society. 

On the recommendations of Major L. Rogers, certain 
duplicate volumes of the “British Medical Journal” were 
presented to the Medical College, Lucknow. 

The Lama engaged for cataloguing and looking after the 
Tibetan collection may be employed by any member, for extra 
remuneration, for copying, etc., in consultation with the 
Secretary of the Society. 

It has been resolved that the Tibetan books and manu- 
scripts shall not be lent out of the Society’s rooms. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary 
throughout the year. • 

There has been no change in the office establishment. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

The Regional Bureau for India and Ceylon prepared 2399 
Index slips in the year under review and sent them to the 
Central Bureau. Its upkeep cost Rs. 592-14-4. 

A sum of £297-6-4 was sent to London at a cost 
Rs. 4,430-13-3, being the subscriptions collected for remission. 

The Regional Bureau during this year distributed 135 
volumes. 

The following gentlemen helped the Bureau by checking 
the index slips prepared chiefly by the clerk of the Regional 
Bureau : — 

Dr. N. Annandale. i Mr. D. Hooper. 

Mr. I. H. Burkill [ Capt, J. W. D. Megaw. 

Dr. W. A. K Christie. j Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. 

Mr. G. de P. Cotter. j Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

Prof. E. P. Harrison. I Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Mr. F. H. Gravely. 

The following is a list of scientific periodicals published in 
India and Ceylon which the Regional Bureau will always fully 
index in the first place. Authors publishing in them may rest 
assured that the titles of their papers will be forwarded with- 
out delay to the Central Bureau. Authors publishing elsewhere 
are asked to submit reprints in order to call attention to their 
work : — 

Societies, 

1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

2. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

3 Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. 
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l^nnual Report, 

Official , M eteorology . 

4. Annual Summary of the Indian Weather Review. r 
5 Indian ^Meteorological Memoirs, Calcutta. 

Official^ Chemistry , ' 

6. .Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India, 
Cliemical Series. 

OjficiaL Botany, 

7. Records of the Botanical Survey of India. 

8. Annals of the Royal rotanical Gardens, Calcutta. 

9. Annals o^ the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya. 

10. Memo^'s of the Department of Agriculture in India, 
Botanical Se ies. 

, Zoology , Animal Physiology and Bacteriology, 

11. Records of the Indian Museum. 

12. Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 

13. Indian Civil Veterinary Department Memoirs. 

14. Memoirs of the Department of Agiiculture in India, 
Entomological Series. 

15. Indian Medical Gazette. 

16. Journal of Tropical Veterinary Science. 

17. F^aludisra. 

Ojjicial, Geology. 

18. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

19. Records, rheological Survey of Itidia. 

20. Palaeontolosia Indica, Geological Survey of India. 

Ofjicialy Mixed. 

21. Scientific Memoirs by the Medical Officers of the .:\rmy 
of India, Calcutta. 

22. Spolia Zeylanica, Colombo. 

23. The Indian Forest Records. 

On a reference from the Central Bureau, London, re- 
garding the preparation of annual Physical-Chemical Tallies, 
the Council agreed to co-operate with the proposed inttuna- 
tional Commission. 

Fellows of the Society. 

An amendment to Regulation 6 (i.e. for the words two- 
ihlrds in Rule 6 substitute a Majority) governing the iiomina- 
tioji and election among the Ordinary Members was reported 
to the Ordinary General Meeting in March, 1911, under 
Rule 48(n). 
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At the Annual Meeting helfi on 1st February, 1911, Mr. 
fe. A. Gait, C.I.E., I.C.S., and Mr. H. H. Hayden, B.A., B.E., 
ff'.G.S., were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Research 

No Prize having been awarded during the last three years, 
owing to the lack of competition, the Trustees specially sanc- 
tioned the award of four Prizes for the year 1911, for essays 
showing original w'ork or investigation by the essayist, in 
Physical, Chemical, Mathematical and Natural Sciences. 

Special effort was made to advertise the Elliott Prize for 
Scientific Research and a Notification was printed and sent to 
the Principal of every College in ’>enga] and to the Principals 
of the Colleges in the District of Dacca, Mymensingh, Backer- 
gahj, Rajshahi, Pabna, Chitt^ong and Tippera, for the 
purpose of posting it on the Notice Boards. Tins Notification 
was printed in the Calcutta Gazette of tJie lotli, 22nd and 
29th March. 1911. Twelve essays have been received in com- 
petition ; these have been referred to the Trustees for report. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

On the recommendation of the Barclay Memorial Medal ’ ’ 
Special Committee, the Council awarded tlie Medal for 1911 
ic Dr. Karl Diener, Professor of Paheontology at the University 
of Vienna, in recognition of his paheontological researches. 

Society’s Premises and Property. 

The proposal made by the Principal, (k)vernment Scho(fi 
of Art, f<n‘ an improved system of protection and picservation 
of the valuable ])aintings belonging to the Society, announced 
in the last Annual Report, was not accepted. 

On a Notice from the Calcaitta Municipal (k^rporatiou, 
raising the assessment of the Society’s premises from Rs. 7,51 
to Rs. 12:,2f)S a.aniially, Mr. W, W- K. Page, Solicitor of 
Messrs, Pugli A Co., and the General Secretary attended the 
hearing of the objections lodged by the Society. The ass€».ssed 
annual value has been reduced from Rs. l2,2fiS to Hs, 7,667, 
an increase on the valuation of 1905 of Rs. 154- only. 

The question of building new premises for the Society on 
its own ground has been finally sanctioned and the Secretary 
has been empowered to carry out the recommendations of the 
Sub-Committee. It is hoped that these details will be worked 
out shortly. 

Exchange of Publications. 

During 1911, the Council accepted two applications for 
exchange of publications, viz. (1) From the Sarawak Museum ; 
the Society’s Journal rmd Proceediufj.H and Memoirs in ex- 
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change for their Journal, (2) From the Kgl. Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde, Berlin, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings 
and Memoirs for the publications of the Museum. 

An exchange of publication with the Editor of tlie 
“ Anthropos ” has been discontinued and the periodical is now 
subscribed for. 

On an appHcation from the Officiating Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, the Archaeological Section of tlie Indic^.i 
Museum was added to the free distribution lists, receiving \he 
Journal and Proceedings and the Meynoirs and the Bihliothfca 
Indica publications. 

Publications. 

There were published during the year nine numbers of the 
Journal and Proceedings (y oh VI, Nos. 11 and 12; and Vol. VIl, 
Nos. 1-7), containing 866 pages and 17 plates. 

Of Memoirs only one number was published (Vol. Ill, 
No 4), containing 30 pages and 9 plates. 

N’lmismatic Supplement No. 15 has been published in the 
Jour'i i and Proceedings, Vol. VI, No. 11, under the editorship 
of the Hon. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, It has been decided to 
print a certain number of extra copies of each of the Numismatic 
Supplement from No. XVI for sale. 

Mr. G. H. Tipper continued as General Secretary and 
Editor of the Proceedings throughout the year. Dr. E. D. Ross 
left Calcutta for Simla in June, and Lieut.-Colonel D. C, Phillott 
was appointed to carry on the work of the Philological Secre- 
tary and Editor of the Philological section of the Journal 
during his absence. Dr. Ross returned in December and took 
charge of his office. Mr. I. H. Burkill carried on the duties of 
the Natural History Secretary throughout the year, except for 
the last two mouths when Dr. W. A. K. Christie officiated for 
him. Dr. N. Anriandale was Anthropological Secretary and 
Editor of the Anthropological section of the Journal, and 
Dr, Sati^ Candra Vidyabhusana carried on the duties of the 
Joint Philological Secretary, and was in charge of 
Bibliotheca Indica ; while Alahtimahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastrl continued as Officer-in-Charge of the Search for Bardie 
Chronicles and the work of collecting Sanskrit Manuscript. s 
throughout the year. Dr. Ross was also in charge of the 
Search for Arabic and Pei’sian Manuscripts, and during his 
absence from (Calcutta Mr. Tipper carried on the current 
duties of the Search. Early in March, Major L. Rogers, 
resigned his office of Medical Secretary, and Major J. W, D. 
Megaw, I.M.S., was appointed in his place. Major Megaw 
continued till the first week of December when he left India, 
and Captain J. D. Sandes, I.M.S., was appointed. The Coin 
Cabinet was in charge of the Hon. Mr. H. N. Wright, who has 
reported on all Treasure Trove Coins sent to the Society. 
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Lectures. 

• puring the year , the following two lectures were delivered in 
the Society’s rooms : — 1. On Japanese Painting and Sculpture, 
with lantern slides, by Mr. O. C. Ganguly, on the 5th April. 
2. On A Visit to the*Mekran. The Mud-Volcanoes and the 
Pilgrimage to Hinglaj, by Mr. E. Vredenburg, B.L., B.Sc. 
A.R.S.M., A.R.C.S., F.G.S., on 18th May, 1911. 

Philology, etc. 

During the year under review a number of useful and 
important articles of historical and philological interest -were 
cemtributed to the J ournal and Frocf Aings of the Society : — 

Mr. H. Beveridge’s article on “A dubious passage in the 
llminsk 3 ^’s edition of the Baburnamah ’ was published in the 
Journal for January, 1911. It opens thus : In an interesting 
passage of iiis Memoirs the Emperor Babur gives some particu- 
lars about the birth of his third son Hindal Mirza.” The 
passage in question occurs on page 220a of the facsimile of the 
Haidarabad Code X and on page 250 of Leyden and Erskine’s 
translation. In his note Mr. Beveridg(f says : It is assumed 
that Jahangir wrote the paragraph, but one would expect 
him to have been better informed about the date of death 
of his great-grandfather’s mother.” 

The same writer, in a note on “ the Poet Maili of Herat ” 
(published in the Journal for December 1910), points out that 
the life of this poet is but little known, and that there are 
several mistakes and discrepancies in the accounts of him 
which occur in various Persian anthologies and in catalogues 
of Persian ,\1SS. 

Maulavi ‘Abdu’l Wala published 228 Quatrains of Sliaykh 
Abu Sa‘id ibn Abu’l Khayr in the Journal for 1909. He has 
contributed another monograph containing il'S Quatrains of the 
Shaykh copied from British Museum Codex, whicli have been 
examined, collated and alphabetically arranged hy the Editor, 
excluding those tetrastiches that were common in both the 
texts. In a brief but critical note prefixed to the Quatrains 
the Maulavi has discussed the variants, imitations and simili- 
tudes of a good number of stanzas written before and after Abu 
Sa^id. The edition of the Quatrains is in the course of publica- 
tion in the Journal for 1911. 

Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, M.A., in his useful contribu- 
tion entitled “ Inscribed Guns from Assam ” (published in 
the Journal for February 1911), deals at length with seven 
inscribed guns, of which four are, at present, in Assam, two in 
the house of a zemindar in Bhagalpur, and one in the 
Industrial Section of the Indian Museum. These are as 
follows: (1) Oun of Shtr Mdh, made of iron and bearing an 
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inscription, is said to be Nawimra top, a sort of naval gun 
employed in the tiotilla of boats : (2) Inscribed Field J^ieceiB o*l‘ 
iron, bearing an inscription four or five lines in very bad 
Shikastah hand, which has been left undeciphered; (3) Inscribed 
Field Piece of Raghudeva of Coach Bchar ; (4) Inscribed Field 
Piece of Eaghudeva ; (5) Inscribed Cnn of J (tyadhvajasimha 
found at Bhagalpur, bearing three se})arate ins(Tiptions, one in 
Sanskrit and tiie rest two in Persian ; (6) J Field Piece, i>eariim 
four Persian letters witliout any diacritical marks; {!) The 
Brass Gnn of Cadddharasimha was transferred by tlie .Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1867 to the Industilal S('ctiou (»f the 
Indian Aluseum, bearing two inscri})tions on itvS barrel, one in 
Sanskrit and the other in Persian. 

The same \Vriter contributes^a jiaper on the Evidence of 
the Faridpore grants, ' in wdnch he oilers some critical note> 
on four copper-plate inscriptions wdiich are pronounced to be 
forged, and which yet throw' much light on the dark period of 
the history of Bengal. 

A mo^'t interesting and schiolarly article was c<)ntril)uted 
to the Journal for April 1911 by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., und(M 
the title of ■' Father A. Monserrate’s Descri}>tion of Delhi 
(1581) ; Firoz Siiairs 'runnels.” According to the writer “ the 
chief point of interest in Alonscrrate's account is. evidently, 
his allusion to tiu^ tunnel constnu ted l.»y Fiio/. He betrays 
no hesitation in the matter, but took the trouble of working 
out in stadia the length of the tunnei. ft was about 4)^ miles 
long, the stadium i>eing 606 feet 9 inches Fnirhsii. .\s for 
direction of the tunnei. Monserrate's text and tlu‘ maps of the 
neighbourhood of Delhi clearly point to its ha\ine run from 
Firoz Shah’s KotiJa to Rai Ihthora.” 'IdK" next iMuopean 
reference to the tunnel is dated 30 years later; \V Fine]), vvle» 
w'as in Dellii in 1611, proceeds thus: ‘ t'ornt tiie Monument 
is said (o be a way undergiound to Dely Castle.* ’ By “ Del v' 
Castle” he certainly means t)}d Dcdhi. It will be observed 
that tlie earliest native record relatin-jj to these tunnels is in 
t!)e Ain-i-Akbarl only. 

The same writer, in a papci on Frey Joaoda Cruz, O.S.A. 
( e 1638),' de.scri]>es the life of the Portuguese Friar, who wa> 
wounded by the Moois during the siege of Hugh (iTgolim) in 
a.d. 1632, and was taken as a prisoner at Agra. 

Revs. L. Hesse, 8.J., and H. Hosten, 8.J., have thiovvn a 
good deal of light on the histories of Bengal and Burma by 
compiling a descriptive list of Portuguese Je.suit Missionaiies in 
Bengal and Burma from .\.d 1576 tf> 1742. 

Jn the for April, 1911 , Lieut -Col. I). C. Philiott, 

PbA.S.B., Secretary, Board of Examiners, in a very useful 
article on Some Notes on Urdu Cranimar, ” lias dealt briefly 
with some points of Urdu grammar, which a])p(*ar to have 
escaped the nr)tiee of g^a^)m^^rians. 
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In the Journal for May 1911, Mr. H. A. Hose, C.S., edited 
the Dictionary of the Paharl Dialect as spoken in the Punjab 
4limalayas, by Pandit Tika Ram YosI, author of a grammar 
and dictionary of Kauawan. 

The same writer communicated to the Journal for July 
1911 a very interesfttng article styled '"Persian Letters from 
Jahan Ara, daughter of Sluilijahan, King of Delhi, to Raja 
Budh Parkas of Sirmdr”; tliese six Persian letters bear 
impressions of tiie seal of Jahan Ara F>eo;um. 

In the Journal for June 1911, Mr. Kirkpatrick’s very 
useful coatribution entitled “ A Vocabulary of the Pasi Boli or 
Argot of the Kuncbandiya Kanjars ’ ’ was published. He 
gives a brief account of the tribe saying, ' The Kuncbandiya 
Kanjars are, at the present day, i. non-criminal section of the 
vagrant tribes of a Gipsy character known all over India by 
the generic name of Kanjar.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. A. al-Mamun Suhravvardi, Bar.-at-Law, 
in his learned contribution entitled "The Waqj of Moveables,” 
publislmd in June 1911, lias attempted to deal with the 
validity of tlie Waqj of moveables. 

In his " Notes on the History of the District of Hughli, or 
the ancient Rada,” published in the Journal for December 
1910, Babu NaTidalal De has attempted to trace back the old 
accounts relating to the district of Hughli. He gives an 
account of the town itself from a.d. 1537, the time of the 
Portuguese Settlement tlieie, u]) to a.d. 1640, when the English 
built a factory at the place. 

In tiie extra number of tlie Journa’ for December 1910, 
Mr. E. Joseph, I.C.S., made a valuable contribution to the 
Jatil language spoken by the Rohtak Jats. " It is in reality,” 
the writer adds, " a dialect of Western Hindi modihed on the 
one hand by the disturbing influence of Pahjabtin the north, 
and on tlie other by the Ahirwati dialect of Gurgaon in the 
south, which is classed in Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey as a 
form of the MewaD' dialect of Rajasthnn ” The writer first 
deals with the grammar of tin? language, then he gives a very 
useful Jatu- English glossary, and subsequently the English- 
Jatu. The pajier will be of much use to the students of the 
Jatu language. 

Messrs. R. W. Whitehead and George P. Taylor have very 
useful and valuable contributions to the Numismatic Supple- 
ment, No. XV, in the Journal for December 1910. The former 
has notes on some Mughal coins, on Danis of Akbar struck at 
Jaunpiir and Ajmir mints, and on some rare Pathan coins : 
while the latter, on some copper coins of the ‘Add Sliah’s 
Dynasty of Bijapur, on the Bijapur Lari or Larin, on the 
Bijapur Mughal Rupee of a.h. 1091 , and on the half-Muhar No. 
172 of the British Museum Catalogue. 

The article on Miindari phonology by Professor Sten 
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Konow is a rejoinder to Kev. C. Mehl’s unfavourable review of 
the Mundan" Section of the Linguistic Survey of India, 

Mr. H. E. Stapleton has made a valuable contribution to * 
the History of Assam, based on a large number of coins dis- 
covered from the Jorhat subdivision. 

Mr. Ka^i P. Jaya^vaJ contributes some critical notes on 
Dr. Takakasu’s English translation of obscure passages in 
I- tsing’s 'Chinese Records. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, C.I.E., in his 
Notes on CatuMatika, gives an account of a newly-found 
Budhist Sanskrit work called Catiihsatika, by Aryadeva. 

Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte, in his article on Mrga-Sirsa, 
relates the story of &himratra, and identifies S'iva Pahca- 
yatana with certain signs of the Zodiac. 

Babu B. C. Mazumdar identifies the goddess Stamhhe^varl, 
whose name is to be found in the copper-plate inscription of 
Kulastambhadeva. wdth a goddess still worshipped by some 
aboriginal tribes. 


Natural History, etc. 

During the 3"ear, Dr. P. C. Ray has continued, himself and 
also through his students, the investigation of the Amine nitrites. 
Mr. D. Hooper also carried on his chemical investigation of 
Indian Foods, which includes an important paper on '‘Phos- 
phorus in IndiaJi Food stufis” undertaken in connection with 
the Beri-beri commission. In Botan^y several systematic 
papers have been contributed b\^ Messrs. Burkill, Smitli, Bhide 
and Prof. West. In the press and shortly to be issued is 
another part of the ‘'Materials for a Flora of the Mala^^an 
Peninsula ” b}" J. S. Gamble, a work of the very highest value. 
Several exhibitions were made during the year of zoological 
objects b}" officers of the Natural History Section of the Indian 
Museum. 

Twelve scientific papers were issued, all in the Journal^ in 
the year under review — six Chemical, five Botanical and one 
Pal seen tological . 

Chemi.stry. 

Reactions in presence of Nickel: (a) Inability of nitrogen 
and hydrogen to combine in presence of iron and nickel. 
(b) Reduction of the oxides of nitrogen, sulphur and 
phosphorus in presence of nickel. — By Pa is can an 
NeogI, M.A., and Birendra BhOsan AdhicakT, 
M.A. 

Interaction of Hydrazine Sulphate with Nitrites, and a new 
method for the determination of the “ Nitriiic Nitrogen 
— By Biman BiharI De, M.8o.. and Hemendra 
Kfmar Sen, B.A. 
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Annual Repeat, 

Meihylamine Nitrite (Meihylammonium Nitrite), — By 

Praphulla Candra Ray and Jitendra Nath 
Rakhit. 

Phosphorus in Indian Food Stuffs. — By D. Hoopeb, 

The Composition of Indian Yams. — By D. Hoofer 

Some Asiatic M ilk- Products. — By D. Hooper. 

Botany. 

Planiarum Novarum in herhario Horti Regii CalcuUensis 
cogniiarum Decas. — By W. W. Smith. 

A new Gentian and two new Swertias from the East 
Himalaya,— By W. W- Smith. 

Swertiae chinenses quatuor novae '’.r herbaria G. Bonati . — 
By I. H. Burkill. 

Descriptions of three new species of Algae associated with 
Indian Freshwater Polyzoa. — By Prof. Wm. West, 
with notes by N. Annan dale, D.Sc. 

Note on Sterculia alata Roxh. var, irregularis — a remarkable 
instance of leaf variation. — By W. W. Smith. 

PaL^^ON TOLOf^ Y , 

On the occurrence of Maestrichtien fossils at Kacch station 
in British Baluchistan. — By Hem Candra Das- 
Gupta. 

The following specimens were exhibited at rnonthl}' general 
meetings, and are referred to in the Proceedings. 

A snake of the genus Bungarus. N. Annandale. 

Two sponges, Racodiscula sceptrellifera , Carter, and 
Spongosorites topsenii, Dendy. N. Annandale. 

New species of Stornatopod crustacca. S. W. Kemp. 

Myrmeleonid and ascalaphid larvae. F. H. Gravely. 

A collection of drugs from the bazaar of Naxalbarai, 
Darjeeling terai. I. H. Burkill. 

Paecilocoris latus by Dr. G. D. Hope. 

Anthropology. 

The number of papers on anthropological subjects pub- 
lished by the Society during the year has been small and it 
cannot be denied that comparatively little interest is taken by 
members in such subjects. This, however, is inevitable so long 
as there is no recognized authority in India to whom persons 
interested in the study of man can turn for advice, confident 
that they are receiving true expert advice. The most promi- 
nent feature of the work in progress is the series of papers 
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now being published by Mr. W. Kirkpatric-k in the Society’s 
Journal, on tlie folklore and customs of tlie Oeliara Kan jars of 
the Punjab and the United Provinces 


Medical Section, 

Regular monthly meetinu’s lune been held thruniiihout the 
session, and have been moderately well attended. Important 
discussions have taken })lace on eirrihosis of the liver, the use 
of salvarsan in the treatment Kala Azar, the Burdwan 
Epidemic Fever cf forty years ago. Interesting papers hav^e 
also been read on biac*k mycetoma, the seasonal prevalence of 
anoplieles mosquitoes, hypnotism, the treatmerd of iiydrocehg 
etc. Xumerons interesting clinical cases have also been regu- 
larly shown. Irnportatit additions have been made to the 
medical libiary out of the s|.>ecial fund allotted by the Uomicil 
for that purpose, and the journals have been key)t up. The 
system of ciiculating to all the mejubers referenc'es to the more 
important pa})eis appearing in tlie medical journals received by 
the Society has been eoutinued and has enabled nnaiical work<crs 
residing at a distance to follow the (*uneut litef atnre. < )n 
Major L. Rogers uoing on leave early in Mar< h, Major J. W. D. 
Megaw’ was appointed Medical Secretary, a pic*-! which a})ly 
filled until he went on leave himself eaily in i>(Hetuber, wlieu 
he V, as succeeded by Captain d. I). Sandes, I.M.S. The Medical 
Section has been honoured by xho election of Colonel Harris to 
the Presidentshif) of the Society at the Annual Mt^etinir. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

Of the 40 fasciculi of texts of different dim<msi<»ii^ [)ub- 
iished in the Bibliotheca hvlica series ^hiring the year uruhn 
review. 24 helonii to Bralnnanic Sanskrit . I to daina tSanskrit, 
1 to Jaina Prakrt , 2 to Buddhist Sanskf it, 4 to Sauskiit and 
Tibetan. 1 to Hindi and the remainiuLr 7 to Arabic and Persian 
literature. These fasciculi iiicliub^ .Mr Beveridge’s translation 
of Maasiru’l-Umara (fasc. 1, II), Major- Stephenson’s translation 
of HadlqatuM-Haqlqat. Mahamaliopadhyaya Dr. Oahga Nath 
Jhaiij’s translation of Tantiavart ika (fasc. IX, X), and Pandit 
Hita Vrata Samakantha's revised edition of Xirmkla (fa.se. 1). 

Of the new' w'orks sanetioned last year, 10 faseimili liave 
been published this year, viz. : — 

1. Amarakosak, a dictionary of Sanskrit-Tihtdan words, 
edited by Maharnahopadhyaya Hr. Satis Candra 
Vidyahhilsaiia. It fiontains the Sanskrit text of 
Amara Siihha and an old Tibetan version which was 
prepared by (lie Indian Pandita Kirti-Uandra and 
the Tibetan .sage rTrags-pa-igyal-uitshan. 
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2. Eavisiddhanta^manjarl, a Sanskrit treatise on Astro- 

nomy dated about 1530 Saka, edited by Paiidita 
Bisvambliara Jvotisarnava. 

3. Tattvaciniumani‘dldhiil-vivrti, a Sanskrit work on 

Modern Logic, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kama- 
khya Nath Tarkavagisa. It embodies the Tattva- 
cintamani — text of Gangesa, Didhiti — commentary 
of S'iroraani and the vivrti— gloss of Gadadhara. 

4. Anumdna-didhiti^prasdriin, a Sanskrit work on Modern 

Logic, edited by Pandita Prasanna Kumar Tarka- 
nidhi. It embodies the Tattvacintamani — text of 
Gahge^a, Didhiti — commentary of Siromani and tlie 
Prasarini-— gloss of Krsna Das^Sarvahhauma. 

5. KiVa/iarafG a Sanskrit v, ork on Vaisesika jihilosophy, 

edited by Mahainaliopadhvaya S'iva Caiidra Sarva- 
bhauma. It embodies the text of Udayana and the 
commemtary of Vardhamana. 

b. N ydya-vdriika tdtparya-jmriMddhi, a Sanskrit work on 
Ancient J^ogic, edited by Pandita Vindhyesvari 
Prasad Dvivedin and Pandita Laksmana Sastri 
r)ravida. It embodies the commentary of Udayana 
and the gloss of Vardhamana. 

7. Mugdhahodha- Vydlcarana, a Sanskrit work on Grammar , 
edited by Pandit S'iva Naniyana S'iromaniand Paridit 
Ajit Nath Nyayaratna It embodies the text of 
Vopadeva and the commentary of Kama Tarka- 
vagisa. 

S. Fards-Ndmd , edited in the original Persian with Erm- 
lish notes by Lieut.-Cblonel D. (J. Phillott. It 
contains an introduction by Dr. N Aimandale. 

9. Maasjru'l-Urnard, translated by Mr. H. Beveridge. It 
contains the biographies of the Muhammadan and 
Hindu officers of the Timurid Sovereigns of India 
from A.D. 1500 to 17<S0. 

10. HadlqahCUHaquiat, a philosophical work, edited and 
translated by Major J. Stephenson. The original 
Persian text was composed by Hakim Abu’l-Majd 
Majdud Sanai of Ghazna about a.d. lllS-1152. 


Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

In the report for the year 1910 it was mentioned that a 
collection of 625 manuscripts wras examined but was not pur- 
chased for want of funds. The collection has now been pur- 
chased. It contains the following works, among others : — 

(1) Samayodyota section of Madanaratna. It is a rare 
section of the code of Madana Siiiiha Deva of the 
province of Deffii in the 15th century. 
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(2) Caturvim^aiimatavyakhya, by no less a person than the 

well-known BhattojI Diksit, is another valuable 
work. It is specially useful as the manuscript of the 
original has after a long search been acquired. The 
present collection contains one dated Sam vat 1592. 

(3) A work on the science of war entitled Vtraparakram , 

by Vasudeva, copied in 1827, has been acquired. So 
tew of the works on the art of war are known that 
this may be regarded as a valuable find. 

(4) Smrti Kalpataru is an ancient compilation of Hindu 

Law and Rituals, in several parts, of which only the 
Vyavahara Kalpataru is known. The present collec- 
tion contains a manuscript of Danakalpataru , dated 
Sam vat 1658. 

(o) A Nighantu, attributed to Vopa Deva, the well-known 
grammarian of the 13th century, entitled Hrdayadi- 
pakanighantu, has been acquired. 

(6) Caiurvargacmidrnani by Hemadri is an extensive Smrti 

compilation of the 13th century, four paits of wdiich 
have been already published by tiie Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The manuscripts of other parts are not 
available. In the present collection there is a 
manuscript of Pratisthakarmapadhati. 

(7) Of Todar Mall’s compilation of various Sastras, 

V aidyasaukhya on medicine has been acquired. 

-8) A copy of Vaidyakalpataru, known only from Keilhorn’s 
list, has been acquired. 

(9) A Grhyasutra of the Hiranyakesi school of the Black 
Yajurveda also has been acquired. It was up to 
this time known only from lists. 

(10) Dharmavitdn is a code of Smrti current in Kasmfr. 

(11) Sivardjardjydbhisekakalpataru , b}^ Aniruddha Sarasvat i , 

Rdndrdjavafthsdprasastihy DevaKurnara and PritJim- 
rdjavijaya aie important historical finds. 

The following also may be mentioned as works of some 
interest: — Navarojaprakasa by S'lvalal Fathak; Dharacakra by 
Gorak^natha ; Navavakhankhanavarsapattra ; Kokilamata ; 
Samvitkalpa ; Daridrastaka ; Thagastaka^; Ambalastaka by 
Motiram; Samasyastakaby Laksmidatta ; Srngarastak by Oopi- 
nath and Ganjikastak by Rajivalocan. 

The special feature of this collection is a number of works 
on castes, namely: — (1) Jativiveka. (2) Candraseniya 
Kayasthotpatti Viveka by Gaga Bhatta. (3) Karastra 
BrMimanotpatti. (4) Pancadravidotpatti. (5) Jativiveka by 
Gopinath. (6) Traivarnika Dharmanirnaya by Rudra Deva. 
(7) Brahmanotpattivicara. (8i Sakadvipi Dvijarajamahatmya. 
(9) Jatinirnayavakyasarngrahavidhi and (10) Gaudajnatyut- 
patti . 
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But the most important manuscript on palm-leaf acquired 
this year for Government is the S'atasahusrikaprajnaparamitd^ 
raiTmgunasancayagatM, or simply Sancayagatha, copied in 
A.D. 1175, during the reign of Rudra Deva of Nepal. It was 
translated into Chinese about the year a.d. 980. It is written 
throughout with that peculiarly mixed Sanskrit which is known 
as the Gatha language. This is, perhaps, the first book written 
throughout in verse in that language which has yet been dis- 
covered. The Chinese regard it as a Sutragrantha. It is a 
most important find, as hitherto it was known only in Chinese 
translations. 

An important manuscript on paper is Sadamndyahheda 
Sutra copied in A.D, 1167. It is said to be a part of 
Paratantrakrama with an extent of 1^,000 slokas. In this the 
Adhah amnaya, or the nether scriptures, are said to be the 
Buddhist tantras with Vajrayogini, in her various manifesta- 
tions, as the goddess to be worshipped. The Kalacakratantra, 
Samvaratantra, Yogambaratantra, Hayagriva Bhairavatantra 
and Kalesatantra belong to this Amnaya. 

The very ancient palm-leaf manuscripts of Netrarnava- 
tantra and Jnanatilakatantra have been acquired, but unfortu- 
nately they are not complete. 

A palm-leaf manuscript of Tithinirnayaratnamala, by 
Narayana SvamI, has also been acquired. 

Coins. 

Only 26 coins were received by the Society on presentation 
during the year 1911. They comprised ten gold— all from 
Madras — ten silver and six mixed metal. 

The gold coins were — 

Pagodas and half pagodas of Bijayanagar . . 8 

Pandyan from S. Canara . . 1 

A “ biraraya Panam ” from Travancore . . 1 

The other coins were of no special numismatic interest. 
Seven silver coins were presented by the Central Provinces 
Government, two came from Assam, and one from Bombay. 

The six mixed metal coins were from the Punjab. 

During the course of the year the Numismatic Secretary 
examined and submitted detailed reports, with proposals for 
distribution, on 35 gold, 460 silver and 911 copper coins. He 
also examined in addition 738 silver and 60 copper coins not 
recommended for acquisition. All these coins were from the 
Central Provinces. 

Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. 

Dr. E. Denison Ross, the Philological Secretary, has con- 
ducted the Search throughout the year. Although MSS. in 
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abundance were offered for sale, very few additions were made, 
owing to the want of funds ; a large sum having been contri- 
buted from the A. and P. Fund towards tlie purchase of the 
Tibetan Tangur. 

During the year under review, Moulavi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad 
and Moulavi Qasim Hasir, the Travelling Moulavis for the 
Search of Arabic and Persian MSS. on belialf of the Govern- 
ment of India, were engaged in the compilation of a Hand List 
of all the MSS. (Arabic and Persian) acquired by them during 
the past years. 

Search for Manuscripts of Bardic Chronicles. 

Mahamahopadhyiiya Haraprasad SastrL C.I.E., was on 
tour in Rajputana for the months of September and October 
1911 for the collection of manuscripts of Bardic Chronicles. 
Tlie Bardic Committee at Jodhpur began work from June 
1910. The Committee was presided over by Rao Bahaduf 
Sukdev Prasad , C. I. E. It had for its Vice-President Maliarnaho- 
padhyaya Kaviraja ^lurardahji, acknowledged to be the best 
authority r»ri tlie Bardic lore of Rajputana. Puroliit Ke>ari 
Singh ji. Babu Lachmandasjl, Munsi Dev! Prasad jl, Bansur 
Mahadanji and Barhatt Jorawardafijl were the other members 
of the Committee. 

The Committee appointed Pandit Ramakaran as their 
Secretary. Pandit Ramkaran is a good Sanskrit scholar, a good 
Ihstorian whose papers are to be found in the " Indian Antiquary ” 
and in the “ Epigraphia indica,” and wJio helped Professor Kiel- 
horn greatly in the decipherment of the Rajputana inscriptions 
He is doing the work with zeal and earnestness. Four dVaVcliiug 
Pandits are employed to collect materials. They arc <dl nien 
of note. They are Barhat Jaitdan, Barhat K isoredan. Caran 
Jagatdan and Bha( Nanu Ram, a descendant of the great poet 
Cand, the author of PHhvirajraso of histone fame. Two 
scribes were employed at the already existing Historical Duftar 
of Jodhpur, which has done much valuable work 1'hese wer e 
Pandit ViAvei^var Nath and Pandit Balakrsna. The Travelling 
Pandits bring their notes on Bardic Collections and their 
collections of Baixlic songs from villages, and these are copied 
in legible Devan?lgari by the scribes. 

Pandit Ramkaran spent much time in elucidating these 
songs with historical and pliilological notes. But he lias been 
requested not to spend his time in writing these notes for the 
present. They vill be required when editions of these works 
and songs are undertaken. He has been requested, for the 
present, to push on tlie collection, and to get as many rare 
songs as possible fi’om outlying villages. There will be time 
enougli in future to think of the notes. The Committee at first 
held their sittings at the Jodhpur Museum, but latterly in the 
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Historical Duftar. They have collected the following impor- 
• tant historical works : — 

(1) Rajarilpaka in 369 leaves. It begins with the last 

clays of Ya^ovanta Singh I, and it goes through the 
reigns oi A jit Singh and Abhay Singh, the most 
important period in the history of Marwar. 

(2) Gunarupak in 134 leaves. It gives the history of the 

reign of Maharaja Gaja Singh. 

(3) The Jhulna songs of Amar Singh , Rao of Nagore, 

in 1 1 leaves. 

(4) A work on the battle of Ahmedabad in Guzerat, 

fought by Abhay Singh as SubMar, in 36 leaves. 

(5) Rasaguljar in 16 leavf^-, being the history of the 

Rtillmr famil}^ from Sibo to Raja Man Singh, in 
the beginning of the last century. 

(6) A history, in 30 leaves, of Ratan Singh of the family 

of Makes Das, the first Raja of Rutliim. 

(7) The history, in 15 leaves, of Maharaja Yasovanta 

Singh. 

(8) The Chappaya verses of Umediji, of the Bhat family, 

in 3 leaves. 

(9) Tlie stories of the Satis, that is, those who immolated 

tliemselves on the funeral pj^res of their husbands 
at Riipnagar, leaves 13. 

(10) Songs of Riipa I)e, leaves 4. 

(11) Jhamal songs of Dev! Sintrhjr, Thakur of Pokaran, 

leaves 8. 

(12) The history ot Sivadan Singhji, Thakur of Ladan. 

(13) Collected songs of the Rajas of the B at hor family of 

Marwar, leaves 332. It contains songs from the 
time of Rao Si ho to Yasovanta Singh II. It contains 
tlie lustory, not only of the Jodlipur familj^ but 
also of Bikanir, Kisengacl, Udaypur, Jaipur, 
Bundi, Kota and Jhfdrapatan. 

The Committee has also collected the soTigs of the Sardars 
of Jodhpur 

All these have been bound into hooks, the following have 
not : — 

(1 ) The story of Narbad, leaves 3. 

(2) History of Jodhpur, leaves 139. 

(3) History of Muta Nayana Singh. 

Besides these nearly 500 songs of the Sardars have been 
collected. 

They have not yet been copied or bound. 

The Travelling Pandits have brought information for 
about 301 works in the different parganas and villages written 
in Diugal Bhasa, an account of which is given below 
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(1) Historical works in verse . . . • 54 

(2) „ ,, ,, prose .. .. 5 

(3) Songs, verses, stanzas, ballads, etc. . . . . 161 ‘ 

(4) Stories . . . . . . 14 

(5) Well-known works on history . . . . 8 

(6) Works on prosody . , ' . . , . 6 

(7) Works on literature . . , . . . 21 

(8) Ancient stories , . . , . . 8 

(9) Devotional works . . . ..11 

(10) Works on love . . . . . . 2 

(11) Work on music .. .. .. ] 

(12) Kosa .. .. .. 3 

( 1 3) Veterinar\7 works . . . . . . 4 

(14) On elephants ... .. 1 

(15) On prognostication .. .. .. 1 

(16) On astrology .. .. .. 1 


There are in the Raj of Jodhpur altogether 290 villages in- 
habited by hereditary bards called Carans and Bbats, of which 
160 have been visited; 130 require still to be visited. All the 
Jaigirdars have been requested by the Committee to furnish 
works relating to their own families, and in their own jurisdic- 
tion. But notliing has yet been sent. 

The above gives a fair account of the work done by the 
Bardic Committee at Jodhpur. The untimely death of the late 
Maharaja Sardar Singh, and the consequent change of govern- 
ment at Jodhpur, retarded the progress of the work of the 
Bardie Committee for a time. But the Regent Maharaja Sir 
Partab Singh has taken up the vrork again in right earnest. 
He has appointed Thakur Sahib Guman Singh Khiei, a no))le- 
man with fine historical taste, as the Superintendent of the 
Historical Duftar and of the Bardic Department. 

The same Committee has been continued with Pandit 
Ramkaran as Secretary. The report submitted of a year’s 
work by Pandit Ramkaran is very valuable. The Society 
hopes that Thakur Sahib Guman Singhji will soon furnish them 
with copies of all works and songs that have as yet been 
collected. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir has asked his Home Member, 
Babu Kamta Prasad, B.A., to form a Bardic Committee as 
soon as possible, and the work there will begin as soon as the 
Maharaja returns from Calcutta. While at Bikanir Maharaaho- 
padhyaya HaraprasM Sastrl, C.I.E., examined the very 
valuable library of manuscripts at the Bikanir Fort, which con- 
tains nearly 6,000 raanusciipts, of whicli about 50 are Bardic 
works. The Jodhpur Darbar very kindly lent him the services 
of Bhat Nanu Ram, who searched out inscriptions in the ceno- 
taphs of the Rajas and in the Fort. Nanu Ram is an enthu- 
siastic lover of historical research. 
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At Jaipur the. Resident, Lt.^Col. H. L. Showers, aS.I., has 
©ffered his good offices to interest the Darbar in the Bardic 
•work, and some works have been acquired. 

Through the good offices of Babu lAan Candra Mookerjee, 
son of the late Babu Ktoti Candra Mookerjee, C.I.E., a Jai- 
girdar of Jaipur, the Sastri was enabled to get a copy of 
the liistory of Amberifand Jaipur deposited in the temple of 
Jagatsirornaniji at Amber. It begins, as all histories of Jaipur 
begin, with Isvari Simha who migrated from Narvar in Bundel- 
khand in the 11th century. He also got that portion of a big 
history of Rajputana which treats of the reign of Prthviraj, 
the last Cauhan king of Delhi and Ajmere. 

Through the good offices of Munshi Devi Prasad, Munsiff 
of Jodhpur, was secured a copy .i a Dingal-Kosa. The only 
important Bardic work in the Macaiister collection, given to 
the Asiatic Society as a loan in perpetuity by the owner, is a 
collection of Vats, or historical stories. 

In the Pustak Prakas of Jodhpur is to be found a large 
collection of Bardic works. It contains a large number of 
works composed during the first quarter of the 19tli century, 
collected by Maharaja Man Singf), of Mar war, witli whom the 
British Goverrnnent came into political relations for the first 
time in that State The Raja wrs a great lover of Bardic 
poetry, a great ])atron of Bards, and a composer himself of 
no ordinaiy merit. 


Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government 
Collection deposited, in the rooms of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

During- the iiresidency of Sir Thomas Holland, Mahamrdio- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, C.I.E. , was asked to prepare 
a catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Col- 
lection deposited in the Asiatic Society’s rooms. The sanction 
of Government was obtained in September 1909, and the work 
was begun in earnest in January 1910. Eggling’s catalogue 
of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library was 
pointed out as the model to be followed. 

Some of the manuscripts had already been described by 
Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra in his notices. If his descriptions 
contained all the necessary information about the manuscripts, 
reference only has been given to his works. If his description 
was not up-to-date, additional matter has been introduced 
to com])lete his description. The works contained in some 
manuscripts have been described by competent scholars like 
Weber, Eggling, Peterson, Bhandarkar, Buhler, Aiifrecht and 
others. In these cases a description of the manuscripts is given , 
and the reader is referred to their works for a description of 
the work. 
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But in majority of instances the manuscripts havt‘ to be 
read over and a full description written. The Jaina maim-, 
scripts specially require hard work. The ritualistic works t 
based on the Vedas are particularly difticult. Tlie l^auranic 
manuscripts have often to be described in full. New poems, 
new works on Philosophy and new work» on Hindu Law and 
Rituals are many. They too have to be read through and 
described. Yet 3,100 manuscri[)ts have been catalogued in 
two years in spite of the various interruptions to which tiie 
cataloguist Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, C. LE., 
is exposed ^ liis various other public duties often rcijuiring 
his presence in distant parts of India. His assistants, Pandit 
A^utos Tarkatirtha and Pandit Nan? Gopill Banerjee, are 
doing their best to get thnmgii the work in as few years as 
possible. 

The Sastri publicly acknowledges the assistaura* lio lias 
derived from Pandit Xai|| (iopfd in examining the Sari'^krit 
manuscripts at the Jodhpur Pustak Prakas Library, at the 
Bikanir Fort library and at the Libraries of various Jsina 
Bhandars in the cities of Bikanir and Jodhpur. 

The Bikanir collection of Sanskrit manuscripts had its 
nucleus in a loot of Adony in Gautur Sircar by An up Singh, 
Raja of Bikanir, who was a general in Aurangzchhs army which 
fought against the Kutab ShahLs of Golkonda. .VniTp Singii 
himself was a learned man, lie composed and commented on 
many works of and Tantra, and collect ed Sanskrit manu- 

scripts from various quarters. Since thttn there have been 
many additions to the library from time to time, till it now 
amounts to 6,000 manuscripts. Tbeie is a nominal catalogue 
from which any manuscript may be easily fotind. The library 
is kept in a spacious hall, and every care is taken of the 
manuscripts, The librarian is a man of learning, and a lover 
of books. 

Through the good offices of Maharaja Bbairo Singli, the 
Senior Member of the Bikanir Council, the SastrF was given e\ eiy 
facility to examine the large and interesting coIle(!tion which 
is rich in Vedic and Snirti works. One Xyaya vv'ork deserves 
special mention. This is Manikantha. treatise on Vyay.it i, (tailed 
in Bengal Vyagra, whose definition of Vyayiti, G Angela takes a 
good deal of pain to refute in his Anurnanaoiiitamani. 

The Pustak Praka6 library of Jodhpur is specially rich in 
the literature of the Xathas and of Yoga, having been collected 
at the time of Maharaja Man Singh wlio became a disctiple of 
the Xathas and greatly patronized their literature. The Jaina 
Bhandars, both at Bikanir and Jodhpur, contain large collection 
of Jaina and Brahminic literature. The collection of each 
Guru is kept di.stinct and in different^ almirahs and with 
different catalogues. The Bhandars of Sri PiTjya monastery 
and of Laksmi Mohan Patlisfila deserve special notice. 
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Bureau of Information. 

, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad S'astrl, C.I.E., Officer-in- 
Chargeof the Bureau of Information in History, Religion, Folk- 
lore and Usages for the benefit of Civil Officers of Bengal, was 
employed in examining a large number of manuscripts found in 
the Bishop’s College, Calcutta. The collection was made be- 
tween the years 1820 to 1840. It contains many interesting 
works, about 200 in number, in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Burmese, 
especially the original of the Tibeto- Italian and Italio-Tibetan 
dictionaries prepared by the Capuchin missionaries at Lhassa 
about the middle of the 18th century. It also contains a com- 
plete cop 3 ^ of the Grantha Sahib of the Sikhs, a golden book of 
the Burmese and a complete cony of the Rg Veda with its 
subsidiary literature. He has submitted two reports on the 
collection to (;Jovernment. And he has written the following 
notes at the request of Civil Officers in Bengal : — 

1. A note on Pumsavan, Sasthipuja, GarbhMhan and 
Jatakarma. 

II. A note on the test of Hinduism. 

III. A note on the Pandits of Nadia. 

IV. A note on the influence of later Buddhism on modern 

Hindu Society. 

V. A note on the external soul and the puberty customs 

among some of the castes. 

VI. A note on the castes and tribes other than the Khonds, 
having an idea that the departed souls return to 
animate human soul in the same family. 

VII . A note on the authority exercised on caste system by 
Kings and Rajas under the ancient Hindu Regime. 
VTII. A note on Tilaka marks. 

IX. Beliefs connected with Infanticide. 

X. The term ‘ ‘ Mleccha. ” 

XI. A note on the anacaraniya caste in 24-Parganas. 

XII. A note on the question whether all Hindus can be called 
Vaisnavas as at the last moment of life they take 
the name of Hari. 

O 

The President then delivered an Address to the Society. 


Annual Address, 1912. 

Gentlemen , 

I understand that it is the duty (as it has been the prac- 
tice heretofore) for the President of this Society to deliver an 
address at the annual meeting at least once during his term of 
office of two years, though not necessarily at the end of the 
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first year, I am sorry to learn that it has also become tlie 
practice of recent years for a Presidential address to be given, 
at the conclusion of each year of office. When the chair was * 
occupied, as it has been for some years past (though for the last 
two years I am aware only as a substitute), by an orator of the 
calibre, not to say the experience, of my distinguished pre- 
decessor, the Hon’ble Sir As^utos Muklierji, the preparation 
and delivery of these addresses was a simple matter — I may 
say a labour of love. Do we not recall with pleasure the several 
occasions on which, as President, lie lias addressed the Society, 
lavishly giving us tlie fruits of his ripe scholarship and his wide 
and profound learning ? By drawinsr material from the ricli 
stores of his philosophical, philological and literary researches 
has lie not given us much food for thought, presented in a form 
that was easily assimilated and digested ? Every address 
of his, moreover, has been characterized by that clearness and 
accuracy of detail whicJi is engendered iji, and becomes second 
liatwre to, any one Ixamed, a?. A\e \\as been tranicd, iu scieutihe 
methods of thought. With myself it is altogetlier different. 1 
am quite unused to making s])eecheseithei ])re-prandial or post- 
prandial — es[)eeiaUy long s]>eecbes. Therefore, wiien in the 
early part of last year some of 1113 ^ medical and otlun* friends, 
members of the Socuetvg intimated to me that it had been pro- 
posed to elect me to succeed Sir Aj^utus Miikherji as Ihesi- 
dent, 1 felt at a loss to understand how the choice could haw 
fallen on me, and I confess tiie inaiu^ luis-iiviugs 1 had as to 
the results of the ciioiee caused me much apprclieusion, and 
maiw doubts as to wdietlier 1 ouLdit to accept the honour. 
Being conscious of my ow n im]Ku*fectietis — who is not ^ — espcci- 
alH' in tlie speecdi-makhig line — 1 liesitaU^d for a long time 
w^hetiier i should take up the mantle offered to me, or should 
respectfully decline it. In sa 3 dng this, 1 fio not wisli to be 
misunderstood. Some one — Wordsworth, I think— says: 

“ Thcirc is a luxury in b'eU-di.spraioC, 

And inward sfdt’-disparageinent alTordts 
To raeditativo spleen a grateful feast/'' 


This was not iiiy case, as 1 had neither any desire to 
assume a Uriah heap-like attitude of extreme Immilit}^ nor 
y^et to claim a monopolv’ of what are said to l>e the “devil’s 
favourite virtues,'' i.e., self-depreciation and mock modesty. 
When, however, I reflected on the distinguished men who had 
preceded me in this office, men with scientific and literaiy 
attainments such as I could have no pretentions to, I venture 
to say that my hesitation was justifiable. However, a choice 
had to be made, and, with ‘"ail my imperfections on my 
head,” 1 decided to accept the honour offered me, and to do 
my best to give y^ou satisfaction and do all in ray power to 
promote the interests of the Society, Whether I shall succeed 
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is not for me to say , but I ask you to believe me when I tell 
^•you that no one appreciates the honour of being chosen Presi^ 
* dent of the x'Vsiatic Society of Bengal more than I do, seeing 
that I look upon our Society as the premier scientific Society in 
the premier city of India. I regard the honour not as personal 
to me, but as bestowed on the profession and service of which 
I am but a unit. To-night it is my privilege to address you, 
and, as far as lies in my power, to interest you. I find that 
since the Society was founded in 1784, there have been in all 
40 separate occupants of this chair. Although two years is now 
the usual time of occupancy, the records show that many 
Presidents filled the post for a much longer time, some even 
as long as ten years. Although 1 have not yet had time to as- 
certain the precise status and pos.cion in life which each of my 
predecessors occupied, I find that members of the medical 
profession have been very rarely elected to the highest post in 
the Society. A possible cause of this may be that very few 
medical men in Calcutta can spare the titne to take up duties 
outside those whicli are strictly professional. To be strictly 
accurate, in the bede roll of past Presidents from 1784 — 1910, 
i e., in 126 years, the name of only one medical man can be 
found occupying the position of President of the Society, 
tliough a few well-known ilames of medical men can be found 
in the archives, occupying other important posts in the Society, 
such as Dr. H. H. Wilson, who became full Secretary of the 
Society within three years of his arrival in India and held the 
post for 22 years. Although he was a Surgeon in the 
H.E.I.C.S., he is more renowned for his Sanskrit erudition than 
as a Doctor, and he retired to take up the appointment of 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. Another famous medi- 
cal man of the I.M.S., who also occupied the same ])ost of Secre- 
tary to our Society was Dr. (afterwards Sir William) O’Shangh- 
nassy, tlie originator of the Telegraph system in India. There 
are also names of other well-known medical men wlio occupied 
such positions as Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of branches, but 
want of time compels me to pass these by, and as I say, previous 
to 1911, Dr. Fayrer was the only medical man who ever became 
President of the Society. Dr. J. Fayrer was elected President 
in 1867 in succession to the Hon’ble E. C. Bayley. Tliis dis- 
tinguished Surgeon (who, I may say incidentally, was one of the 
few survivors of the original garrison who w^ere shut up in the 
Residency of Lucknow during the dark days of 1857) was at the 
time of his election one of the Surgeons of the Medical College 
Hospital. A few years later, he was selected to accompany 
our late Ring Emperor (then Prince of Wales) during his tour 
in India in 1875, and subsequently was made a K.C.S.l. Sir 
Joseph Fayrer was not only a distinguished Surgeon, but had 
also a considerable knowledge of Biology as is evidenced by his 
well-known monograph on the ‘‘ Thanatophidia of India.’’ I 
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searched Dr. Fayrer’s inaugural address in tlie hopes of finding 
some lead for my address to-night, but the searcli was un- 
successful. Forty-hve years ago the Society was somewhat 
upset as it liad just parted with what the President describes as 
“its noble ctdlections ” mid (as he goes on to say) “ thus 
associating itself with the inchoate Imperial Museum, and 
giving aiKimpulse to the progress of science in this country 
that can hardly be over-estimated,” 1 have recently heard 
vague rumours of a contemplated transference of the Museum, 
its contents and staff to “ another place’’ (if 1 may he allowed 
the parliamentary phrase) which is variously described as dear, 
delightful, dirty, dusty, dismal and dilapidated ftlie adjectiv^es 
are not mine), but I trust that it is only rumour. Regarding 
myself as only a student and seeker after knowledge in the fields 
of pure and aj)[)lied science: knowing little or nothing about 
such abstruse subjects a.s })hiloso])hy and philology; not having 
been “scientifically trained” in any of the wid(‘ range of 
subjects iiaduded under the heading of Anthropology , and 
although deeply interested in all that concern the history and 
anti({uities of this great Empire and the education of its peoples 
— particularly their medical education -J would md venture to 
address the learned members of this Society on arw of these 
subjects, and therefore, I have finally decided on tire principle 
of ne siitor ultra rre/pidaui to devote the greater portion of iny 
address to some subjects which are closely connerted with 
my own life-work in India now e\temling (.>ver thirty-two years 
and of wirich |>eriiai3s I may have some slight knowledge. X 
hope these subjects will inter»st 3 ?ou ; at all events, they have 
never been dealt with before in anv' Presidential address and 
have therefore the merit of noveltv. Before, however, going 
on to this, there are sfrnie other matters which it is my dutv to 
bring before you, and which are rarely or never omitted in 
these addresses. The first is to tell you that our prospects as 
a Society are good. Within the past six years, i.e.. from 19l)(), 
our numbers have gone up from 407 to 519. The second is a 
melancholy duty. I have to inform \^ou, with regret, that the 
“ reaper with his scythe” has been unusually busy with our 
members during the past year, as tliere have been no less than 
sixteen deaths. From tlie roll of Ordinary Members eight names 
have disappeared. Amongst others, I may single out a few 
who have gone from us and whose life-work was especially 
distinguished, e.g. , a brilliant linguistic scholar in Mr. Kari 
Nath De, an equall^^ brilliant educationalist and scientist with 
special distinction in Chemistyv in Mr. J. A. Cunningham, a 
member of my own service in Major F^obertson-Milne, who was 
not only a learned physician, hut also a rising Alienist, i.e., a 
specialist in that most difficult and obscure branch of medicine 
— mental disease. This list also includes the names of Mr. 
C. A. Browning, Mr. Muhammad Naernullah, Major B. C. 
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Oldham, LM.S., Babu Ambica Charan Sen, and the Revd. 
• L. 0. Skrefsrud. The last-named was a well-known student of 
the dialects of India with a special knov/ledge of Santali. 
Amongst Life Members there have been two deaths, viz., Saiyid 
All Beigramr, an oriental scholar and educationalist, and Sir 
Wala Quadir Saiyid" Husain Aii Mirza. the second brother of 
the late Nawab Baliadur of Murahidabad, and uncle of the 
})resent Nawab Bahadur. Of the last-named gentJeman, I 
gather from his biographer (Babu P. C. Mazurndar) that he liad 
“ a genial temper coupled with a strong desire to do good, and 
a sense of disinterestedness which was the admiration of all.” 

adds (in words tiiat are in piarts somewhat reminiscent of a 
service with which many of us are familiar) : “In prosperity and 
ad\'ersity, in liealth or in sicknc-.,s, in happiness and despon- 
denc^y. Nawab VVala Quadir has been the constant companion of 
Ids friends and relatives. He was a keen sportsman and an 
intelligent conversationalist. His beaux esprits have cheered up 
many a sorrowing home, and his jc)cundity has brightened up 
many a sombre hearth.” With touching simplicity; albeit 
somewhat quaint Knglish, the biographer goes on to say, “ Hois 
one of those members of tlie Nizamut family who have not in 
theii- lives touched coin.” From which I conclude that our 
late colkiasiue (unlike so many members of the aristocratic 
world of to-day) was not intei-ested in commercial pursuits, in 
fac*t, rather despised them. The concluding lines of his bio- 
graphy clearly explain why the Nawab Bahadur was induced 
to become a member of the Asiatic Society. “ He enjoys a 
reputation as a good Per.sian scholar, and is a poet and versi- 
fier besides.” 1 think, gentlemen, I am only e.xpressing the 
feeling which you share with me when I say “ Peace to the 
ashes of one who was not only a kindly and cheery soul, but 
also a scholarly colleague.” Amongst the Honorary Fellows 
we ha\e had four deaths, the foremost name amongst these 
being that of the world-renowned and illustrious botanist, Sir 
Joseph Dalton Hooker; others are Mr. C. Irvine, Professor P. 
Regnaud and Acharjya Satyavrata Samasram. One of the 
Honoiary Centenary fellows, Mr. C. Meldrum, also died during 
the year under review. You will, 1 presume, agree that as 
it would be (juite impossible for me in the limited time at 
my disposal to deal at all adequately with the work and life- 
histories of all of these distinguished men : it is far better that I 
sliould not attempt the task. I deeply regret the decision, but 
it is inevitable if I am to finish to-night. 

(1) Saiyid Ah Bilgrami was for many years Member for 
Education under H. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, and subse- 
quently became a Member of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India. He was a distinguished oriental scholar. 

(2) Harinath De was born on the I2th August, 1877. 
His father, Rai Bahadur Bhiitnath De, was a distinguished 
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pleader in the Central Provinces. He had a remarkable Uni- 
versity career. He was almost invariably in the lirst class in 
his examinations, in India or in Europe. He was the recipient* 
of many medals, prizes and scholarships. He passed his En- 
trance and F.A. examinations from St. Xavier’s College, 
securing the Duff Scholarship for languages. He graduated in 
1890 with first class iionours in English and Latin. The same 
year he obtained his M.A. degree in Latin. He also passed the 
special examination in Greek. As a result of his acluevements, 
he was awarded the Government of India State Schohirsliip of 
£200 per annum for four years. With tins assistance he went 
to Cambridge in 1897, where he obtained places in the Classical 
and Medieval and Modern Languages Triposes in the first and 
second class. Later on he obtained the Skeat’s prize and the 
( 'hancellor's Gold Medal for classical verse. While in Europe, 
he studied at the Universities ol' the Sorbonne, Marboura: and 
elsewhere, acquiring that mastery over European and Asiatic 
languages for which he was so well known. In 1901 he was 
appointed to the Imperial Educational Service, and returned 
to India as Professor at Dacca. After serving for some time as 
Professor of the Presidency College and Principal of the 
Hooghly College, in 1907 he was a])pointed Librarian of the 
Imperial Library. He died on the 30th August, 1911. being 
just over thirty-four years of age. 

He joined the Asiatic Society in 1903. and served on the 
Council and on the Philological (A)mmittee. He published 
various articles in the Journal and Alttnoirs of the Society, and 
at the time of his death was engaged in editing some works 
intended for publication in the BibUolheca Indicji Harinath 
De’s untimely deatii at the early age of 34 may ])erhaps be 
regarded as exemplifying the occasional tiuth of tiie old adage 
which has been handed down to u.s by Plautus, ' (hiem Di dili- 
gunt, adolescens moritur.” which lias been freely translated hy 
Byron into “ Wliom tiie gods love die voung.” Bv his death 
not only India, but tlie whole world is the poorer, and, speak- 
ing for ourselves, we have lost a brilliant scholar with excep- 
tional linguistic talents, and one who had he lived might have 
gone far and done much. 

(3) Professor Kegnaud was elected as Honoraiy Fellow^ 
of the Society in 1879 in appreciation of the great services he 
had rendered to the cause of semitie Jeainiiig. He was an 
eminent Arabic scholar, and wrote much on tiie literature of 
the Arabs and conducted researches into the geography of 
Asia as known to the Arabs. 

(4) To attempt to condense into a few words and at the 
same time to do adequate justice to the life-history of that 
distinguished man, Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, who only died 
about two months ago at the ripe j)atrjarchal age of 95, would 

e to attempt an imjiossible task. Fortunately, I am spared 
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th-is duty, as in 1 of our January Proceedings you will find 
, an admirable biography which has been contributed by Major 
Gage. I can only to-night bring before you a few main facts 
in the career of tliis most illustrious man of science. His con- 
nection with this Society was unbroken for more than 60 years. 
Originally elected in* 1848 an ‘‘Honorary Member” as one of 
the most eminent scientific men of the day, this designation 
was recently changed into that of “ Honorary Fellow.” Sir 
tToseph Hooker’s father. Sir William Hooker* was also a dis- 
tinguished botanist, and filled the chair of botany in the 
University of (xlasgow in 1820. Young Hooker received liis 
early education at the High School and later at the University 
of Glasgow, and worked at botany in his father’s lierbarium. 
Being at that time destined for th^'" career of a Naval Surgeon, 
he obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicine at the University 
of Glasgow in 1839 at the age of 22, axid qualified for the Naval 
Medieval Ser vice. I may remind you that at least three of the 
scientitically intellectual giants of the 19th century, and who 
were contemporaries, began tlieir careers in tlie Naval Medical 
Service. 1 refer to Darwin, Hooker and Huxley. In the same 
year he was attached as Assistant Surgeon and Naturalist to 
the Government expedition under Sir James Clark Boss for tlie 
investigation of territorial magnetism in the Antartic. The 
expedition lasted from 1839 to 1843, and, during this time, 
Hookei' had tJie opportunity of visiting the Azores, Madeira, 
Canaries, Cape Verde, 8t. Paul’s Bocks, Ascension, St. 
Helena, South Trinidad, Auckland and Capbell islands, Ker- 
guelen, Terra del P’uego. the F'alklands, Tasmania, New 
Zealand and Australia. As the fruits of this expedition there 
appeared, between 1844 and 1860, the Flora Antartica, the 
Flora Novae Zelandiae and the Flora Tasmaniae, the publica- 
tion of tliese taking so many years owing to the fact that 
shortly after this expedition Hooker became assistant to 
Graham, tiien Professor of Botany in Edinburgh, and in 1846 
Botanist to the Geological Survey to Great Britain, while a 
more prolonged interruption was caused by Hooker’s expedi’ 
tion to India. Sir J. Hooker was in India during 1847 to 1851. 
His travels in India ranged from Calcutta to the Tibetan 
border of the Eastern Himalaya, and from Mirzapur to the 
Khasi Hills and Chittagong. A general ac(;ount of his Indian 
journeys was published in 1854 under the title of “ Himalayan 
Journals,” and forms a classic of the literature of travel. 
While in Sikkim, Hooker had a full share of adventure, being 
imprisoned, along with his friend Dr. Campbell, by the then 
Raja of Sikkim. More than fifty years afterwards the present 
heir to the Sikkim State visited the one-time captive in his 
English home at Sunningdale. Despite the hardships of im- 
prisonment and an inclement climate, Hooker returned to Eng- 
land with an immense collection. Two magnificent descriptive 
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folio volumes witli coloured plates were published, one in 1849 
on the “ Rhododendrons of Sikkim,’' the other in 1855 entitled 
“ Illustrations of Himalayan plants.” It is from tlie period 
of his Indian Journey that Hooker’s eoniiection with our 
Society dates. In 1836 Hooker’s father was appointed Direc- 
tor of the Royal Botanical Garden at" Kew, and in 1855 
Hooker the younger Wtis appointed the Assistant Director, and 
in the saihe year (with Dr. Thomas Thomason of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Calcutta) lie published tiie first volume of a 
projected “Flora Indica.” Hooker’s travels did not cease 
with his ap})oiiUment, as he subsecpiently explored Palestine, 
Morocco and the rocky mountains and California in the in- 
terest of hotanical reseandi. In 1865 Joseph Hooker’s fatlier 
died, and his distinguished son succeeded him in the Director- 
ship of Kew Garden and lield the post for twenty years. It is 
worthy of notice that from liis purely hotanical work Hooker 
played a very important part in the development of the theory 
of organic evolution , and this was publicly acknowledged in 
lfK)8 when he received the Darwiu-Wallace Medal from the 
Linnean Society. It is not possible to enumerate in the time 
at my dis])osal all the titles and honour'i Sir Josej)h Hooker 
received from various bodies and societies ; I <*an < nly notice 
a few. He was elected a Fed low of the Royal Society at the 
age of 30, and from 1872 to 1877 was President of that body. 
He received three of the Royal Society’s Medals, and medals 
from the (Geographical. Arts, and Linnean Societies, and in 
1907 a medal which had been specially struck in his honour by 
the Swedish g.cademy to commemorate tlu^ two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Linnes. He was a D(\L. and 
LL.D. of various British and othei Uni vei si ties Was de- 
corate^d by the State with the C B. in 1869, and with the 
K.C.S.l. in 18/7, and the G.C.8.I. in 1897, and with the Order 
of Merit in 1907. He also held the Prussian Order “ Pour la 
Merite ” and the Royal Swedish Order of the Polar Star, while 
he was a member of numerous learned societies in ail parts of 
the globe. From his extremely long and highly-honoured and 
honourable life, his extensive travels, his phenomenal know- 
ledge, the number, variety and erudition of his works, and his 
influence on the advance of biological science, the career of 
Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker is and must remain almost uni^jiuo 

As w'as fitting, sepulture in Westminster Abbey was 
offered, but, in accordance with his own wishes, his remains 
were laid beside his distinguished father in Kew churchyard. 

(5) Mr. William Irvine was a member of the I.C.8., 
arrived in India in 1863, and joined the Society in 1866. He 
wrote papers on the Bangash-Nawabs of Farukhabad, also 
made a valuable collection of Persian and Urdu manuscripts 
dealing wdth the Y>eriod after the death of Aurungzebe. After 
he retired in 1888, he still continued his interest in the Society 
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by contri})uting a series of articles to the Journal on the 
History of the later Moghuls/’ but did not live to complete 
• the series. He published also an edition of the Stofia do 
Mogor by Nicoiao Manucci in the Indian Text Series which 
will always form a lasting monument to his scholarly patience. 

^6) Ambica Cftran Sen, born in Dacca and belonged to 
the Vaidya caste, studied at the Presidency College and took 
liis M.A. in 1873 in Natural and Physical Science, and joined 
the Krishnagar College as Professor in that subject. In 1878 
he was selected for an agricultural scholarship, and went to 
England and was trained at Cirencester College and distinguished 
himself there. On return to India, he was appointed to 
the Agric ultural Department, and rose to be Assistant Director 
of Agriculture, but his talents mr .t have been somewhat of a 
versatile nature, as from this agricultural post he was promoted 
to be a Sessions Judge and served in this capacity in several 
districts. Karly in life he joined the Brahrno Samaj commu- 
nity. He devoted much time to the critical study of the Vedas 
and read several papers on this subject at meetings of the 
Society, one of these papers being specially noticed by my 
learne^d predecessor liri the address for 1910), which dealt with 
Tuita, one of the Hero Gods of the Rig Veda, and which Sir 
A^utos Mookerjee considered of considerable interest from 
an anthropological point of view.” 

(7) Idle late Mr. J. A. Curmingliam was a distinguished 
member of the Indian Educational Service. On his arrival in 
India in the year 1903, he was posted to the Presidency 
College as Professor of Chemistry, and tbe valuable work he 
did in that capacity, both individually and in conjunction with 
Ids advanced students, is reflected in the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic* Society, of which lie was a valued member. He also 
on several occasions acted as Meteorological Reporter to the 
(Government of Bengal, and with characteristic energy threw 
himself into the work of original investigation in that branch 
of science. Later on he forsook his professorial chair to take 
up administrative work as inspector of Schools in the Chota 
Nagpur Division, but although the duties of that post absorbed 
the greater part of his time, he always kept in close touch with 
the activities of the scientific world. 

Time will only allow me to glance very briefly at the 
work done during the past year and the progress made in the 
various sections of the Society. 

Anthropology . — The Secretary of this section, you will see, 
re])orts that very few papers were published during 1911 on 
anthropological subjects, and that “comparatively little inter- 
est is taken by members in such subjects.” ibis dearth of 
papers and lack of interest is also reported to be ‘‘inevitable so 
long as there is no recognized authority in India to whom persons 
interested in the study of man can turn for advice, confident 
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that they are receiving true expert advice.” It has sometimes 
occurred to me that a subject so vast and comprehensive as 
the “study of man” would necessarily take in such an enor.‘ 
mous field of observation and record, that no individual, however 
encyclopaedic his knowledge, would be competent to fill the 
post of referee. He would almost need to be omniscient, and 
human omniscience is a contradiction in terms. I fear that we 
shall probably need a small army of recognized auth(wities,” 
— in fact an expert bureau. 

Philology A number of useful and important articles of 
historical and philological interest have been contributed to the 
Journal and Proceedings ^ amongst whicli I may mention two 
articles by Mr. H. Beveridge (a) on a dubious passage in the 
Ilminskv edition of the Baburnama, and (b) on the Poet Maili 
of Herat. Also an article by Babu Rclkhal Das Bauer ji, M.A., 
entitled “ Inscribed Guns from Assam.” There are apparently 
seven of these inscribed guns extant, and one of them is said to 
be a Naw-wara Top or Naval gun. There is a most interesting 
and scholarly article in the t/owrTw/ for April, and which is of 
peculiar interest at the present time, by the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., 
under the title “ Father A. Monserrate’s Description of Delhi. 
Firoz Shah’s tunnel.” It was written in D^81, and dealt with 
a subterranean tunnel for ^vater in that city, which had been 
constructed by Firoz 8hah and was about iiiiles in leiiizth. 
The text and maps seem to indicate that the tunnel ran from 
Firoz S^hah’s Kotila to Rai Pithora, 

Lt -Col- Phillott contributed some useful notes on Urdu 
grammar. In the Journal for June we find a very useful con- 
tribution by Mr. Kirkpatrick entitled “A vocabulary of the 
Pasi Boll, or Argot of the Kunchbandiya Kanjars,” a gipsy 
tribe of India. Also in July a second artic le by the same author 
on “ Folk-songs and Folk-lore of the Gehara,” who are an (ui- 
dogenous section of the Kanjars. I have only time to refer to 
some notes by Maliamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri, (Ul.E.. 
on “ a newly-found Buddhist Sanscrit work called Catuhsatika 
by Aryadeva.” There are a large number of other articles 
showing us that this section of the Society lias been very 
busy. 

The search for Arabic and Persian manuscripts went on 
throughout the year under the guidance of Dr. Denison Ross. 
Large numbers of these were offered for sale, but the want of 
funds prevented their acquisition. The travelling Maulavis w ere 
engag^ in the compilation of a hand-list of manuscripts 
previously purchased. 

In the Natural History Section learned contributions 
have been made in chemistry by Dr. Ray and his pupils, and 
by Mr. David Hooper, one of which I shall have occasion to 
specially mention later on. 

In Botany by W. W. Smith, Mr. Burkill and Prof. West. 
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Many biological specimens have been examined by Dr. Annan- 
dale and others from time to time at our meetings. 

• The Search for Bardic Chronicles was energetically carried 
out throughout the year by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad 
Sastri, C.I.E., who toured in Rajputana during the months of 
September and Ootol:)er, 1911. In connection with this work 
mention misht be made of the Bardic committee of Jodhpur, 
w^^hich is doing excellent work, especially the energetic Secre- 
tary of tliis committee. Pandit Ram Karan. It is expected 
tiiat a Bardic committee will be formed shortly at Bikanir, as 
H.H. tlie Maharaja of Bikanir is much interested in the sub- 
ject. There are also hopes of good w'ork at Jaipur. 

During the year under review I am glad to report that a 
very large number of Sanscrit maruscripts, some of them of 
extreme rarity, have been acquirea by purchase, and amongst 
these is a unique manuscript on palm-leaf copied in A.n. 1175. 
The learned compiler of the report states that it is perhaps the 
tirst l)C)ok written throughout in verse in that language which 
as yet iias been discovered. It has hitherto only been known 
in a Cbinese translation and is a most important find. During 

year 1911 , no fewer than forty fasciculi of important texts 
oj diileient dimensions have been published in the Bibliotheca 
hid tea, works in Sanscrit, Hindi, Arabic, and Persian on such 
sulijects as Astronoinv, Logic and Pliilisopiiy, Grammar, and 
Biography, and a Sanscrit-Tibetan Dictionary. 

""hi the Medical Section some valuable papers have been 
iVicl dining the year on vaiious professional subjects. I am 
glad to report that this section continues to flourish. It has 
not yet been six years in existence, and it numbers 95 members. 
The meetings have been fairly well attended. Captain Sandes 
is now the Secretary of this section. I will now, with yourper- 
nhssioii. pass on to some special work which has been done by 
the medical members of the Society. I shall commence with 
some extremely valuable work in connection wnth the Metabo- 
lism of Food by xMajor David McCay, Professor of Physiology 

at the Medical College. . 

Researches on the Metabolism of Food . — After tlie opening ot 
the new' physiological laboratories at the Medical Col ege, it 
became the custom of the staff of the Medical College Hospi a 
to send diflerent pathological fluids for complete^ analysis. 
The results obtained differed so widely from the standards that 
have been wmrked out for Europeans that it became an uigen 
matter to determine the normal standards for the ® ^ 

Bengal, in order that rational deductions might e rawn 
when a departure from that normal was found to occur. Un 
proceeding to determine those standards for the blood and 
other fluid secretions and excretions of the body, it at once 
became evident that the solid constituents of those fluids in the 
Bengali were very much less than those given in the accepted 
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standards for Europeans. In round numbers tlie figures were 
from I to J of the European standards. Some of the more 
important differences were (a) tlie large percentage of albumin- c 
ous material in the blood, and the higher percentage of water, 
(6) the great deficiency of the haemoglobin or red- colon ring 
matter of the blood, and (c) the pressure at which tlie blood 
flows in the arteries was found to be very much low^er in the 
Bengali than in the Europeans, whilst (d) the time required 
for clotting of the Bengali’s blood was much less than that of 
the European, in fact, only about half. As would be expected 
from tliese differences in the blood, a similar type of difference 
w^as found to occur in the other fluids and secretions of the 
body, as these are derived from the blood. 

Having determined the difference in the chemical composi- 
tion of the fluids in the Bengali as contrasted wdth the Euro- 
pean, tlie next step was to examine the food dietaries of the 
people on wdiich, eventually, these differencf'S must depend. 
This line of research plunged the work into the subject of 
protein metabolism, around which acute differences of opinion 
have arisen. As is now widely known by most people, tlie old 
and hitherto well-established view's on the amount of albumen 
considered necessary^ to keep the body in an efficient condition 
qua health, capability for work and resistance to disease have 
been seriously called in question. Professor Chittenden of Yale 
University has brought forward a mass of experimental evi- 
dence to show that it is possible to live and seemingly maintain 
health, strength, and the energy re({uisite for a considerahie 
amount of work on a diet that is of less than half the value of 
the usual standard of albuminous material. Not only does 
Professor Chittenden say that less than half the usual amount 
is sufficient to maintain life, but he advocates this quantity 
very strongly as immensely superior to the old standardsin the 
upkeep of the body in health and efficiency. The fact that 
where there is a (choice of food, men, wherever found, consume 
quantities of albumen up to the old standard of about 
ounces per day, and that where races are found wffio do obtain 
this amount in their daily fare, happen to be the ruling races 
of the earth, is explained by Chittenden and his followvns as 
the results of the blind instincts of a capricious appetite. In 
other words, the human animal being at heart a glutton, as 
soon as he can alford to eat in excess, he promptly does so. 

The work done in India on this important subject lias 
been generally regarded as completely answering tlie deduc- 
tions made from Chittenden’s laboratory experiments. It so 
liappens that the teeming millions of the rice-eating areas of 
India live on the amount of albumen Chittenden considers 
sufficient, and it soon became evident that a dispassionate 
siirvey of the races and tribes of India showed that this condi- 
tion of albumen semi-starvation is accompanied and followed 
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by a series of circumstances that is neither for the physical 
Jivelfare nor the efficiency of those whose daily food is deficient 
•in albuminous principles. In the work connected with these 
researches, the food stuffs of Assam, Behar, and the United 
Provinces have been analysed, and owing to the kindness and 
co-operation of Profdssor Benedict of the (Carnegie Institute of 
Washington, the heat values of the food materials have also 
been determined and placed on a sure foundation. During all 
these investigations, those engaged in the work have taken 
advantage of every opportunity of studying the effects of a 
high and a low level of albuminous interchanges within the 
body on the physical development, efficiency and general well- 
benig of the different tribes and races in India. By elimina- 
tion of all other factors as can b . done in a study of people 
living under identical conditions and customs, but where diet 
and particularly the albumen alimenv in diet is not the same, 
the conclusion is arrived at that those races, tribes, or people 
who obtain a liberal allowance of albumen in their daily food 
are superior in physique, efficiency, health, and general capa- 
bilities to other tribes and races, etc., whose allowance of albu- 


men has been liabitually curtailed. It is very generally recog- 
nized that it is only by research on a large scale conducted on 
fairly large numbers of people living under natural conditions, 
that progress will be made in the study of the nutrition of 
the body, and not by laboratory experiments, however inter- 
esting these may be. In India we possess unrivalled oppor- 
tunities and possibilities for such research, I may even say 
such as no otlier country in the world can give. I appeal with 
confidence to my Indian hearers to say^ whether they^ do not 
(•onsider that problems connected with food and diet are 
amongst the most pressing medical problems of tlie day in this 
country and which require to be earnestly grappled by the 
rising generation of medical practitioners. The hitherto un- 
solved riddle of that type of glycosuria which impairs the 
health and ultimately carries off so many of the highest intellects 
of the day in this country just when they are ripening and 
wanted for the country’s use is awaiting solution. Like gout 
and rickets, glycosuria, in many instances, is undoubted y 
associated with, and brought about by, some disorder ot 
metabolism. Its genesis baffles the keenest intellects. is 
improper diet one of the main factors in its causation . so, 
how does it act ? That curse of modern civilization, dys- 
pepsia, and ambol (acidity) one of its distressing &ymp oin& 
why is it so common in Bengal ? Is excess of stardiy diet the 
only factor ? Why is it so incurable ? Is it racial ? Again 
the so-called infantile or biliary cirrhosis of the liver. How is 
it brought about ? Then again take the causes of the very 
high mortality amongst your infants m large Indian cities. 
My friend, Dr. Indu Madhab Mallik (also a member of the 
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Society) at a lecture recent!}? given by him at the University 
Institute, at which I had the honour of presiding, brought 
forward some startling figures on this and other kindred 
matters. Before concluding this part of my address, there is 
one otiier disease very prevalent in the East which 1 cannot 
pass over, and which appears to have an- intimate connection 
with dietetic problems. I allude to beri beri, which some 
consider identical witli a condition which has been very 
prevalent in Calcutta during the past ten years and which lias 
been iirovisionally called epidemic dropsy. Tlie researches of 
Stanton and Fraser in the Malay States con< !usj veiy proved 
the connection between beri beri and decorticated polished 
rice, in the manufacture of which the outer coverings are 
removed, and with llieni eertain substances wliich are essential 
to health. By adding the removed polishings of t!ic rice to a 
diet, beri beri can not only be prevented, but can be actual!}' 
rapidly cured in animals already severely aiiected by the 
disease. Very recently the active agent in the cure has been 
separated and by its use serious symptoin.s can be materially 
alleviated within a day or two. In the Fiiilippine Islands 
beri beri has already been stamjied out of jails and asylums 
which had previously been atfected yeai' alter year. Major 
Grieg. I.M.y.. working in ( alcutla, has (Mintirmtid this work 
and shown tiiat outbreaks of epidemic dropsy liavc alw'ays 
occurred at times of scarcity and extensive ini]M>rtation of 
iiigiiiy-poiislied rice Irorn Burma. Unfortunately the outbreak 
had almost died out before lie was appointed to investigate it ; 
so his work has been entirely experimental and proof is still 
wanting as to whether epidemic dropsy can be successfully 
prevented and treated on the same lines as beri beri (Scientific 
Memoir, 1911). But the clock tells me that I must leave this 
fascinating subject, and although I have barely touched the 
fringe, I have, I hope, shown you how full of interest tin? food 
question is, and how' numerous the grave jiroblems there ar(‘ 
awaiting solution in this India of ours, and which we liope will 
one day be solved by the patient enquirer. To turn to another 
subject, that of haematology or examination of the blood. 
Much good work has been done of recent years, and members 
of our Society have not been idle. One of tliem, Rai Upendra 
Nath Brahmachari, the learned teacher of medicine at the 
Campbell Medical School, has done a considerable amount of 
original research work in this field. Among other matters, he 
has endeavoured to determine how haemoglobin exists within 
the erythrocytes or red-blood corpuscles. By observations on 
haemolysis (or blood destruction) he first tried to prove that 
it existed in the form of suspension, and that its solution in 
distilk‘d water on hyposmotic sahne solution follower the law 
of Mulianby and Hardy. He has further tried to prove that 
during haemolysis the erythrocytes exhibit a specific resistance 
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to rupture which varies in different animals. By studying the 
freezing point of haemolyzed and unhaemolyzed blood cells he 
has ascertained that this specific resistance is not due to any 
difference in the permeability of erythrocytes to water, but to 
their power of being able to bear the tension of distension after 
swelling up during osmosis. By observation on erythrocytes 
treated with saturated saline solution and by a study of the 
effects of evaporation on erythrocytes, he is of opinion that 
haemoglobin exists within red corpuscles in combination with 
water. Further research is needed to confirm or disprove 
these views. In the field of Entomology Dr. Brahmacari has 
discovered a new anopheline in Calcutta which Major Chris- 
tophers, the eminent malarial expert, has named after him. 
It is closely allied to Myzomyia lastoni, but with slight 
morphological differences in the proboscis and different mark- 
ings on the legs and palpels. Dr. Brahmacari has also elabo- 
rated a method for the determination of anophelines in any 
locality based on a daily count of the larvae from the breeding 
places in the locality, and in this way he has shown that the 
largest number of Anopheline fuliginosus is found in Calcutta 
about November. 

Dr. Brahmacari lias also been investigating that grave 
condition known as ‘‘ Kala Azar,^ or as I prefer to call it 
‘‘ Kala Jar,” and has made some observations on the Wasser- 
man reaction with the spleen extract from cases that have died 
of the disease, but as yet no definite conclusion has been come 
to. Finally, he has reinvestigated the vast literature on the 
subject of the precise nature of the old Burdwan fever which 
caused such a terrible mortality some decades ago. His conclu- 
sions appear to him to suggest that this fever which deci- 
mated Burdwan and neighbouring districts was in reality the 
simultaneous prevalence of malarial fever and Kala Jar, both in 


an intense form. , . j n n. 

Recent advances in Tropical Medicine and Pathology, 
There is no branch of medicine in which greater advances have 
been made of recent years than in tropical pathology, i may 
without exaggeration’ say that it has advanced by leaps and 
bounds and notable discoveries are announced 
This discovery may be a new fact or some new isease, ^ 
fresh light on an old disease, or may be some idea full of promise 


1 Kala-azar is the popular word in and 

there is no doubt that it is etymologically an P , Assamese and 
that the correct spelling is KSla-jar, derived 
meaning - a deadly fever.- This P 

Assaraese-English dictionary which gives , mean black Hem 

and explains^* kSla ” as death, 

Chandra Baruah, m his Hema-kosa, den Uaova ” meaning to be 

** j vara meaning fever, and quotes jar P , « ^ <‘k51a” and 

laid up with fever He derives “ kala - from the Sansknt kSla 

puts time and death as synonymous words. 
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which threatens to revolutionize and upset all our former ideas. 
I may safely assert that thirty years ago tropical pathology 
considered as a distinct and separate branch of medicine could 
scarcely be said to exist. Since then so many new countries 
have been opened up in Africa and elsewhere which have called 
attention to this class of work. The establishment of two 
English schools of tropical medicine has also brought the train- 
ing of large numbers of medical men (who either already prac- 
tise in the tropics or intend to do so) in methods of microscopi- 
cal investigation. Scientific expeditions to Africa and other 
hot countries have followed each other in rapid succession, «all 
helpmg to keep the subject of tropical medicine constantly 
before the public gaze. India has not been idle in tins fiehi, 
and within the past 15 or 20 year§5 an immense amount of 
quiet work has been done, though unfortunately much of it is 
not accessible to the general public as it is buried in official re- 
ports, and for this and other reasons has not as yet received 
adequate credit and recognition. There are many silent 
workers about whose work little or nothing is heard except by 
their professional brothers. At the Medical Congress in Bom 
bay, in ]i)08, one of the distinguished medical guests from tlie 
Philippine Islands remaiked that if much of the work which 
had been done in India had been carried out elsewhere tiie 
medical world would have heard much more of it. The Medi- 
cal Section of the Asiatic Society has done something, and we 
hope will do even much more, to encourage the bringing forward 
and publication of the vast amount of valuable work done in 
the large hospitals in Calcutta and other towns. Much more 
still remains to be done in this direction, as at present, if I may 
say so, we have only skimmed the cream. Amongst a host of 
other professional subjects which have been debated in the 
Medical Section, I might single out for special mention one, 
drawing attention to tlie enormous prevalence of tubercular 
diseases in Calcutta, and other places in India, and the resolu- 
tion which was unanimously adopted, pointing out the urgent 
need of Sanitaria in suitable localities for the successful treat- 
ment of the victims of this fell disease. It is now generally 
recognized tliat in Bengal (either as it exists now and including 
Behar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, or as it will exist in the 
future shorn of those parts, but with additional territory in tlie 
East) the prospects of finding a suitable locality for a 
Sanitarium on modern lines for phthisical cases do not seem 
to be encouraging. There would appear, however, to be many 
admirable sites in the Western Himalayas of the United Pro- 
vinces and in the Punjab. It is a point worth considering 
whether some plan could not bo devised by which the people of 
Bengal could obtain facilities in the other more fortunately 
situated Provinces by the payment of a subsidy to the U. P. 
and Punjab Governments. 
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I pass on to the subject of fevers, malarial and other. 
As you probably know it was Laveran who first discovered the 
malaria parasite in 1880 at Algiers, and I may assert without 
fear of contradiction that his investigations (confirmed and 
amplified as they were, especially in Italy, by observers like 
Marchiafara, Celli, iaolgi, and Bignami, etc., and which were 
followed up by the painstaking work of Sir P. Manson and 
otliers, and all of which paved the way for the epoch-making 
discovery some years later by Sir Ronald Ross of the I.M.S.) 
have revolutionized our ideas about malarial infection. Pre- 
vious to Ross’ great discovery, though the parasites of malarial 
fever were known and efforts had been made to artificially cul- 
tivate them, these had always failed. They have also hitherto 
never been discovered in inanimate objects in the air, water or 
elsewhere. On their discovery two 4 aestions were raised : 
whence do they originate ? and hov7 do they invade the human 
body I 

The three hypotheses were — 

1. Aerial infection. 2. Drinking water infection. 

3. The mosquito theory. 


It is unnecessary for me to discuss the first two of these 
theories, as the evidence in their favour is quite inconclusive, 
and the theory which holds the field is the last. It is said by 
some that this is by no means a new theory and that it is men- 
tioned by some of the older writers (such as even Susruta, Colu- 
mella and Viturins, and in later times by Lancisi) who all believed 
that malaria was transmitted by the stings of insects. Whatever 
credence we mav place on these assertions, there is no doubt 
that it W'as Ross’ daring leap which established at a bound the 
inoculation into the human subject of the phase of the malarial 
parasite which developed only within the Anopheles of mos- 
quitoes, Ross, taking his cue from Sir P- Manson s work m 1877 
on the intimate connection between Filariasis and mosquitoes 
and his suggestion that there might be a stage of development 
of the parasites in the mosquito, was able to trace the fuU de- 
velfipment of a bird parasite in Cule:^ and partially that of a 
human parasite in the Anopheline. The full opment of 

the human parasite was thrashed out by Grassi, w o a s 
that only Anophelines are capable of transmitting 

This great fact has enabled measures to be taken to eradicate 

malaria from infected places such as 

Unfortunately these measures are not so i 

a large scale in the enormous swampy 

In fact are impracticable. The malaria parasite is 

by a special kind of mosquito-^ot 5 r 

are some three or four hundred different ^ vi i/ 

which the females are small portion of 

many undescribed species. Liuckiiy o y t' 
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these are believed to be malaria carriers. They all belong to a 
sub-family of the Culicidae-Anopheline of which there are 80 
known species. Of these 80 about 20 are certainly malaria 
carriers, but it is safe to look on all Anophelines with suspicion. 
It is the voracious female Anopheline which has to be slaugh- 
tered wherever found, as she is the blood sucker and does the 
mischief. The male does not suck blood and is therefore not 
directly concerned in the transmission of malaria. He has 
bushy plumose antennae. In the female, i.e. the vampire, the 
antennae are almost naked and the palps are about as long as 
the proboscis. This is an easily recognized and, some hold, an 
absolutely distinguishing feature, and that in other mosquitoes 
the palps in the female are either rudimentary or very much 
shorter than the proboscis ; but later biologists do not admit 
this classification and rely on other morphological differences 
with which I need not trouble you. Besides being directly 
concerned in the spread of malaria, it has been proved that 
they take a large share in the diffusion of other diseases : — 
Filanasis, yellow fever, and possibly seven-day fever. I wish 
I had time to tell you of the small fishes popularly termed 
“millions” which live in shallow water and are voracious 
feeders on the eggs, larvae and pupae of mosquitoes. They 
belong to the species Giradinus poeciliodes de Filippi and are 
found in Barbadoes which is very free from malaria. There 
is strong evidence that they or similar species should be intro- 
duced into malarious places as a prophylactic measure against 
the disease. The female Anopheline prefers to lay lier eggs in 
clean water where there are some weeds, and the great impor- 
tance of these little fish is that they are able to live in very 
shallow water and to w^ork their way in amongst dense surface 
vegetation and thus gain access to the larvae. 

A consignment of these fish was brought from the West 
Indies to India in 1909 and taken to the United Provinces. 
Possibly also experiments were made elsewhere in India, but I 
am not aware whether any definite beneficial results have ac- 
crued from these experiments in India. 

There are three varieties of malarial parasites at present 
known : — 

(1) Plasmodium Malariae These are only three at pres- 

(2) Plasmodium Vivax > ent known to cause malaria. 

(3) Lavernia Malariae ) There may be others. 

The classification of the sub- kingdom of protozoa is, how- 
ever, by no means satisfactory at present, and will have to be 
considerably allied in the near future. Usual classification is 
into four classes or phyla— (1) Sarcodina, (2) Mastigophora, 
(3) Sporozoa, and (4) Infusoria. Sporozoa, to which the mal- 
arial organisms belong, are parasites without motile organs. 

1. Sarcodina move and capture food by pseudopodia. 

2. The mastigophora by flagella, and Infusoria by cilia. 
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There is some evidence that these groups are closely allied, 
.and many biologists believe that this is the case. A very 
•great deal of “spade work” has been done in India on this 
subject, and I need only recall the names of Rogers. Christo- 
phers, James, Patton of the India Medical Service, Dr. Bent- 
ley in Assam, and tliat of Dr. Upendra Nath Brahmachari in 
this city in this connection; and there are many others which 
I could also mention. Special malaria classes are held twice 
yearly in Amritsar for instruction in malaria investigation, 
methods, etc., and attended by many medical men,~I.M.S., 
M.A.S,, C.A.S. and others, — and instructionis given by specialists 
in modern methods of malaria research ; and their value you 
will readily concede is incalculable. If I had time, there are 
many other febrile conditions v 7 uich I might mention — 7-day 
fever, 3-day fever, and Malta fever. 

Kala Jar — 1869 in Garo Hills. — The word was first used in 
the Garo or some other Assamese dialect to indicate a well- 
known and fatal disease very prevalent in the Garo Hills and 
in Assam, and now known to be very widely distributed 
throughout India, Ceylon, China, Arabia "and Egypt, and in 
other parts of Africa, and it or a closely allied condition is also 
found in other tropical and even semi-tropical countries of the 
world. The parasites causing it are now morphologically clas- 
sified as the Lei sh mania, a sub-class of the Protozoa of the 
family Herpetomonidae. The characteristic is a well-developed 
flagellum in some stage of their existence. Three have been 
described, associated with disease: Leishmania Donovani 1900, 
Leishmania tropica (Wright) in 1903, and Leisnmania infan- 
tum (Nicollej 1908. Originally discovered in 1900 by Col Sir 
William Leishman, R.A.M.C., whilst examining a film taken 
post mortem from a case of what was then called ‘ ‘ Dum Dum 
fever,” the results were published in May 1903. In July 1903 
Major Donovan, I.M.S., Madras, found similar bodies in blood 
taken during life by spleen puncture. 

In July 1904, Major Rogers announced that he had suc- 
ceeded in observing the development of these parasites into flag- 
ellates bv cultivating the blood taken from a case of Kala Zar, 
pointing to an insect carrier : and Patton in Madras later has 
found that these bodies could develop into typical flagellates in 
the bed bug (Cimex rotundatus). We now generally believe 
that this parasite Leishmania-Donovani is the cause of tlie 
disease known as Kala Zar or tropical Spleenomogaly , and that 
it is probably spread by some insect, but that the particular 
carrier is unknown as yet. The treatment of this disease, 
regret to say, remains most unsatisfactory. 

2. Leishmania tropica is found in Delhi boil and Lahore or 
frontier sore. A very strong scientific commission for Kala Zar, 
I have strong reason to believe, will shortly be appointed. 

3. Leishmania infantum (Pianese and Nicolle) is febrile 
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splenic anemia seen in children in Italy and N. Africa accom- 
panied by enlargement of spleen and liver. 

Plague . — Known in Bombay since 1896. In Garhwal from 
time immemorial. How introduced ? Our knowledge of this 
terrible disease has been greatly increased by the admirable work 
of Major Glen Liston, I.M.S., at the Pare! Laboratory at Bom- 
bay, and I may mention his original and convincing experi- 
mental demonstration that true plague is a natural Epizootic 
disease in rats (M us RattusandMusNorwegicus), and that human 
plague is only an offshoot. Liston’s researches showed that 
one particular species of rat flea— the Lemopsylla cheopis — is 
chiefly responsible for spreading plague from rats to human 
beings, thou^ii other rat fleas may also act as carriers of infec- 
tion. Verybitski of St. Peteisburg also suspected rats in 1904. 
Liston’s result liave been amply confirmed by the Plague Com- 
mission of 1907. Preventive measures can now be directed into 
right lines, and much expenditure on usciess disinfection 
diverted to more efficient methods of prevention. 1 plead for 
more workers for this and otlier equally grave diseases. 

Cholera . — The treatment of this terrible disease has ad- 
vanced considerably of recent time, principally through the 
energy and remarkable work which lias been done by Major Leo- 
nard Rogers, Professor of Pathology, Medical College, and the 
originator and formerly the energetic Secretary of the Medical 
Section of the Society. Taking actual figures we know^ that the 
death-rate at the Medical College Hospital from cholera between 
1895-1905 was approximately 60^^ With treatment by normal 
salines in 1906 this mortality fell to 52%. On reverting to 
subcutaneous and other injections in 1907 it rose again to the 
same figure as in 1905. 

From 1908-1900 with hypertonic salines injected into the 
veins it fell to 32*6. Since then with the injection of the hyper- 
tonic salines plus permanganates, chiefly K. M. No. 3 and CaM. 
No. 3, it fell to 23*3*^^'^,. That is, in simple language, whereas 
fifteen years ago on an average out of 100 attacks about 40 
people had a chance of recovery (and a very bad chance at that), 
to-day if the disease is taken in time 77 people out of the same 
number would probably recover. Quite recently in November 
1911 in Palermo 60% of recoveries were obtained in severe col- 
lapse cases which had bpeen treated according to Major Rogers’ 
most recent methods, and after he left, the Italian doctors sent 
Major Rogers notes of 58 severe cases treated in the same way 
but with still earlier and more frequent injections, on the lines 
laid down as a result of his former Palermo experiences, with 
only 8 deaths, that is 15% of deaths, or 85% of recoveries. 
Major Megaw, who officiated for nine months for Major Rogers 
during the absence last year of the latter in Europe, also ob- 
tained 75% of recoveries by following the same methods. Are 
not these results wonderful ? and are they not strong evidence of 
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the importance of the work done by one of the medical members 
of the Society ? We all hope that in the near future the results 
^ajor Rogers and those who follow in his footsteps obtain in 
this terrible disease will be even more striking. 

The last tropical disease which I shall speak about is dys- 
entery — an important group of diseases hitherto comprised 
under one name, but probably differing widely in their causa- 
tion and in their pathology. Much work is going on in various 
parts of the world including India, and there are least two 
totally different pathological conditions found in India, each of 
which clinically may be described as a dysentery (i) produced 
by group of bacilli belonging to the same great class as typhoid 
fever and probably other bowel diseases— bacillary dysentery : 
this form does not give rise to aver abscess; (ii) due to a 
protozoal organism belonging to the amoebae several of which 
are pathogenic. Both forms are very common in India, but the 
important distinction is that the amoebic variety only is the 
one which is responsible for that very fatal tropical condition 


known as liver abscess. 

This discovery has cleared up the long-standing controversy 
as to how far tropical liver abscess was dependent on dysentery. 
Both the liver complication and the dysentery are amenable 
to treatment with Ipecacuanha The work done in Calcutta 
during the last decade by Majcu* Rogers and others has shown 
that these liver abscesses always contain living amoeb^of dysen- 
try in their walls, but are otherwise free from all kinds of bac- 
teria such as cause abscesses and boils. Tins has led to the suc- 
cessful adoption of a less radical and less drastic form of 
treatment than the former lengthy and exhausting drainage of 
these liver abscess cavities, i.e. the injection of a solution 
of Quinine into the abscess cavity. It is found to kill the 


Rogers has also successfully 

dure (in vogue in India sixty-seventy years ago) of g 8 8 

doses of Ipecacuanha in threatened liver abscesses. A caretul 
tlu. patient's Mn.d >.y th. 

that the presuppurative stage can be detected. This treatment 

at the Generil Hospital under Col. 

mortality to half of what it was formerly. A 

been brought about in the British Army. dvsentery by 

the succe.s 3 ful treatment of the bacillary ori ' ^ 'u“ed 

effective sera and vaccines-Forster’s and other sera u-ea 

successfully bv Captain Gillet at Buxar. ,„v^„,,rprs are few, 
I repeat that the work is great and the f^^^'j^Vwili 

and some fall by the way ; but p f that the Class 

be great. There is every reasou fo the behe^^t 

rooms and Research laboratories of Calcutta before 

Medicine (wi.ioh - 

many years are past) will attract a ^ 
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capable and earnest workers, anxious to grapple with the many 
problems of disease which lie at our doors waiting for solution. 
There is no more important field of work at the present time, 
than this : it will not be solved by laboratory work alone. I 
have already, when speaking of food experiments, shown how 
difficult it is to draw correct inferences from this mode of 
work alone. It is only by the patient consideration of clinical 
and laboratory methods combined, such as can only be carried 
out in a well-equipped laboratory in intimate connection with a 
large hospital such as the Medical College Hospital in this city, 
that the unique advantages which Calcutta offers as a centre 
for tropical research will be fully realized, as I hope the3’’ will 
be in the near future. 

The Americans have been only, a few years in occupation 
of the Philippine Islands, and yet they have built reserach 
laboratories and given occupation to a far bigger army of 
scientific workers at Manilla than are to be found in any town 
of India. Khartoum, also a city of yesterday, is far ahead of 
Calcutta in this respect, and yet Calcutta has afar larger popu- 
lation and fine, better-equipped hospitals than Khartoum can 
have. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it grows late, and I know and feel 
that I have detained you far too long, and j^et 1 have only 
touched the fringe of this fascinating subject. As I stated at 
the outset, I have been compelled to abbreviate and curtail much 
of the subject which I have endeavoured to place before you 
to-night. Not one evening — not twenty evenings — would suffice 
to handle the subject at all adequately, or to tell you one- 
fourth of what I should like to tell you. Whilst bearing in 
mind the Horatian maxim not to “ overcharge your ears with 
a useless load of words,” I feel that it has been most difficult 
to condense my remarks and yet be intelligible. Knowing that 
many, if not most, of my audience to-night are not medical men 
or medical women, I have tried to avoid being too technical. 
When it was suggested that I should choose as the subject of 
m}^ address the recent advances in tropical diseases, and I 
agreed to attempt the task, I scarcely realized its magnitude. 
It was not a question of what to say, but rather what ought I 
to leave out ! I have tried to show you that the advances of 
the past thirty years in the history, causation and pathology of 
tropical diseases have been great, that Indian observers have 
not only taken their fair share in this advance, but I am sure 
that they will, in the near future, take a still more prominent 
place in the van of progress. I have also, I hope, made it 
clear that much still remains to be done, not only in all the 
diseases I have mentioned, but also in many others which I 
have been obliged to leave out. In Medical Science as well as 
in other sciences that saying is true — the old order changeth, 
yielding place to the new.’ ’ In the nature of things this must be 
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fio.* I have tried to indicate to-night that if disease is attacked 
on scientific principles many hundreds of lives and consequently 
.much money can be saved to the State every year. Such a 
course is best not only for the millionaire but also for the 
pauper, because the ultimate causes of disease are the same in 
both classes, rich ^nd poor being almost equally liable to 
attack and also equally capable of transmitting disease 
germs from each to other. In the interests then of our 
common humanity, and to help in the evolution of a fitter and 
a healthier race, I appeal with confidence for your support and 
co-operation in this great cause — the cause of humanity. I 
win close my remarks with the words of two of our great 
English writers — ‘‘ Knowledge is power: Nam et ipsa scientia 
potestas eat ” and “ Let knowledge grow from more to more.” 


The President announced the election of Officers and Mem- 
bers of Council to be as follows ; — 


President. 

Colonel G. F. A. Harris, C.S.I., M.D., F.R.C.P., I.M.S. 


Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir A^utos Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., C.S.I., 
D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

G. Tbibaut, Esq., C.I.E., Ph.L). 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad S'astri, C.I.E., M.A. 

Lt.-Col. F J. Drury, M.B., I.M.S. 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

General Secretary : — G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F.G.S. 
Treasurer : — D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S. 


Additional Secretaries. 

Philological Secretary : — E. D. Ross, Esq., t q 

Natural History Secretary:—!. H, . M.A F.L.S. 

Anthropological Secretary ;-N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., . . •> 


F L S 

Joint' Philological Secretary Mahamahopadhyaya Sati^ 

Candra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D. ^ tit a 
Medical Secretary; — *Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S. 


Other Members of Council. 


Lt.-Col. F. P. Maynard, M.D., F.E.C.S., D.P.H., I.M.S. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. Holmwood, l.O.S. 
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E. P. Harrison, Esq., Ph.D. 

Lt.-CoL D. G. Phillott. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., C.I.E., B.A., B.E., F.G.S. 

W. K, Dods, Esq. 

S. W. Kemp, Esq., B.A. 

The President also announced the election of Fellows to be 
as follows 

H. Beveridge, Esq., I.C.S. (retired). 

J. C. Bose, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E.,M.A., D.Sc. 

Prof. P. J. Briihl, F.G.S. 

Capt. S. R. Ghristophers, I.M.S. 

Gharles Stewart Middlemiss, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 

The meeting was then closed. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was lield at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
14th February, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lt.-Col. F. P. Maynard, I.M.S. , in the chair. 

The followdncr members were present .* — 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, Dr. G. C. Ciiatterji, Dr. K. K. 
Ghatterji, Dr. G. H. Elmes, Gapt. A. E. J. Lister, I.M.S. , Gapt. 
A. H. Maddox, I.M.S., Lt.-Gol. A. H. Kott, I.M.S., Capt. H. B. 
Steen, I.M.S., Capt. J. D. Sandes, Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors: — Captain Green Armytage, I.M.S., Dr. N. K. 
Sirkar, Dr. C. H. B. Thompson. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. On some new Anophelenes fuligenosus of Calcutta. By 
Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, M.A., M.D., Ph.D. 

2. Therafeutic use of Tuberculin in Tuberculosis. — By Db. 
G. C. Ghatterji, M.B. 
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Date ot Election. ! I 

1907 Aprils. . Abdul Ali, A bill Faiz Muhammad, m. a., Deputy 

I [ Magistrate. Netrokona, Mymensingh. 

1909 Mar. 3. ! N'.R. j Abdul Latif, Sjed, Deputy Magistrate. 

; I Barisal. 

1894 Sept. 27.’ L.M. i Abdul Wali, Maulavi. 23, European Asylum 

Lane^ Oalctdia. 

1909 July 7. R. Abdur Rahim, Maulavi. 51, laltolla Lane, 

! Calcutta, 

1895 May 1. i R. Abdus Salam, Mgulavi, m.a., Presidency 

i Magistrate. Calcutta. 

1903 A] 3 rill. ;KR. Abul Aas, Maulavi Sayid, Raees and Zemin- 

! dar. Langar Toli, Bankipore. 

1904 Sept. 28.' N.R. Ahmad Hasain Khan, Muiishi. Jhelum, 

1911 April 5. N.R. Ahmad Husaiji, Shaikh, Khan Bahadur, Rais 

of Pargaivan, Partahgarh, List. Oudli. 

1888 April 4. R. Ahmud, Shams-ul-Ulama Maulavi. 3, Man- 
ia ci's Lane, Calcutta. 

1899 Jan. 4. K.R. Ali Hussain Khan, Nawab. Lucknow. 

1903 Oct. 28. R. Allan. Alexander Smith, m.b. 3, Esplanade, 

East, Calcutta. 

1893 Aug. 31. N.R. Andei^on, Lieut.-Ool. Adam Rivers Steele, 
B.A., M.B., O.P.H., C.M.Z.S., i.M.s. Chittagong, 

1884 Sept. 3. A. Anderson, J. A. Europe, . 

1904 Sept. 28. R. *Annandale, Nelson, D.sc., c.m.z.s., Superinten- 

dent, Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

1910 Apl. 6. N.R. Ascoli, Frank David, i.c.s. Dacca, 

1909 May 5. R, Ashgar, A. A., Barrister-at-Law. b, European 
Asylum Lane, Calcutta. 
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1904 July 6. 
1909 May 5. 

1870 Feb. 2. 

1891 Mar. 4. 

1909 Feb. 3. 

1910 Dec. 7. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

1907 Jan. 2. 

1908 Mar. 4. 
1896 :\Iar. 4. 

1911 June 7. 
1869 Dec. 1. 

1885 Xov. 4. 
1898 Mar. 2. 

1908 XoY. 4. 

1902 May 7. 

1894 Sep. 27. 

1903 Fel). 4. 

1909 July 7. 

1895 July 3. 

1907 Feb. 6. 
1909 April 7. 


K. 

N.R. 

H. 


Atkinson, Albeit Charles. 11, Loudon Street, 
Oalcutta, 

Aulad Hasan, Sayid, Bahadur^ Inspector 

of Registration. Dacca. 

Azad, Maulayi Abol-Kalam Mohyuddin 
Ahmad. 13, McLeod Street, Calcutta. 


L.M. I Baden -Powell, Baden Henry, .m.a., c.i.k. 
Ferhjs Lodge, 29, Banbury Road, Oxford, 
England. 

N.R. i Baillie, The Hon. Mr. Duncan Colvin, i.c.s., 
Member, Board of Revenue, North-West 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Allahabad, 

! N.R. I Banerjee, Clianr Deb, b.a., ll.b. Allahabad. 

. N.R. Baiieiji, Devendra Kumar, Dacca GolLajp, 

I I Dacca. 

, R. Baneriee, Muralidhar. Sanskrit Calle<n\ 
' ; GalaMa. 

R. ' Banerji, Rakhal Das, M.A. A, Simla Street, 

\ ' Calcutta. 

; R. , Banerji, Satis Kumar. 45, Baniafola [junv, 
I Calcutta. 

. N.R. , Banerji, Satish Chandra, m.a,, j.l.d., A(i\ o- 
I ) cate, High Court. Allahabad. 

IN.R., Barik, Ganesh Lall, Zemindar, Chaiidchaura, 

I i 

I L.M. Barker, Robert Arnold, M.n., f.ij.s. Fairfield, 
j ' Oxford Road. Reading, Berkshire, Eng- 

I I land, 

j R, ; Barman, Damodar Das. 55, Clive Sheet . Cal- 
i I cutta. 

! N.R. i Barnes, Herbert Charles, m.a., i.< .s., .Magistrate 
! i and Collector. Shillong. 

N.R. Barnes, James Hector, h.sc*., r.i.t ., I’.c.s , l^rin- 
1 ' cipal, Punjab Agricultural College, and 

i ; Agricultural Chemi.st, Punjab Govt. Lyail- 

j I imr, Bviija-b, 

i R. Bartlett, Edward William John. 4, Esplan- 
I ade. East, Calcntto. 

R. j Basu, Nagendra Nath. 2<>, Kantapiiker Lane ; 
Baghuzaar, Calcntta. 

IN.R.lBatra, Bhawani Das, Rai Bahadur, m.a.. 
Revenue Ministei*, Jammu and Kaslniiir 
State. Srinagar, Kashmir. 

N.R. i Bazuz, Rangnath Kliuniaj. Girgaon., Boinhuy. 
! L.M. 1 Beatson-Bell, J'be Hon. Me. Nicholas Dodd, 
I > B.A., l.C.S. Shillong. 

I N.R. j Bell, Charles Alfred, i.c.s. Gangtok^ Sikkim. 
j N.R. ' Bentley, Charles A., .M.i;., d.imi. Special 

I i Sanitary Commissioner, Shillong. 
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1906 Nov. 7. N.R. 
1876 Nov. 15. F.M. 

1893 May 3. N.R. 

1908 Nov. 4. N.R. 

1909 Aug. 4. N.R. 

1910 April 6. ! R. 

1909 July 7. I N.R, 

1911 April 5. R. 

1910 May 4. ; N.R. , 

1 

1893 Feb. 1. 'N.R. ; 

I I 

1910 May 4 F.M. 

1909 July 7. I R. : 
1895 July 3. I N.R. ' 

i ! 

1898 Feb. 2. , R 
1908 June 3. R. 
1895 !Mar. (i. * R. 

1910 Julj (!. ' N.R. 

1911 Nov. 1. N.R. 

1 

I 

1906 Sepl. 19.: N.R. 

1908 Jan, 1. j R. 

1906 Nov. 7. I A. 

1906 July 4. R. 

1907 July 3. R. 

1909 Ort. 6. R. 

1905 Mar. 1. A. 
1909 Oct. 6. R. 
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•of Maurbhanj. Baripada P.O., Bala^ore. 

Rliattacharji, Bisvesvar, Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector. Paridpur. 

Bhattacharjee, Jyotis Chandra, .m , r.i,. 
Pnrjteah. 

Bli attach aryy a, Ramakauta. 6/51. Padda- 
puh^r Pond, Calcutta. 

Bhattacharjee, Shib Nath, .m.u. General Hoe- 
Pangoov. 

Bion. H.S., Ii..-ic., F.G.s., A.s.sistant Superiiiten- 
(leut, Geological Survey of India. CalcuHa 

Bishop, T. H., M.i.'.c.s , L.R.C.S., D.P.H. Paksei, 
Pahna Pist. 

Bodding, The Rcvd, P. 0. Dnmlca, Sonlhal 
Parganas. 

Bolton, William Ferrall. C/o Messrs. Gi indlay 
& (vO. 54, Parlifiment Street, London. 

Bouerji, Ratiiakrisliiia Curran. 11, Bally- 
gunge Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

Boiiham-Carter, The Hon. Mr. Norman, i.c.s. 
Dacca. 

Bose. Anirita Lai, Dramatist. 9-2, 
Chandra ]\Iaitra\'< Lane, Calcutta. 

Bose, Hira Lall, Dewan Bahadur, l.m.s. 

Motfs Lane, Calcutta. 

\ Bose, Jagadis Chandra, o.s.i., .m.a., n.sc., o.i.i:. 

I PresideMcy College. Calcutta. 

; Botliam, Arthur William, i.c.s. Barisal. 

Boyle, Lieut. C,^e(nT Alexander, lltli King 
Edward’s Lancers, Cavalry Lines, JJie 

I Kurram Valley Militia, Parachinnr, Km rum 

I Valley. V.- W. F. P. 

i Bratlley-Birt, Francis Bradley, t.c.s Khulna. 

: Bralnnachari, Dpendra Nath, 10, 

Kimtola Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

Bra-mley, Percy. Europe. 

Brown, Lieut. -Col. Edwin Harold, m.d., i.m.s 
(retired). 4, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

Brown, Join) Coggin, u.sc., f.o s., f.( s., Assis- 
tant Superintendent, Geological Sui’vc^y of 
India. Calcutta. 

Brown, Percy, a.ij.c.a. Government School of 
Art, Calcutta. 

Bi'own, William Barclay, i.c.s. Europe. 

Biaihl, Paul Johannes. Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpur, Howrah. 
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1910. Feb. 2. | R. i Buchan, W. H., i.c.s. United Service Cluh^ 

I Calcutta, 

1901 Sept. 25. i R. ! Buchanan, Lieut. -Col. Walter James, r.M.vS. 

I i United Service Cltih, Calcutta. 

1887 May 4. R. Bural, Nobinchand, Solicitor. 10, Old Post 
Office Street, Calcutta. 

1901 June 5. R. < *BurkilL Isaac Henry, M.A., Reporter on Eco- 
I nomic Products to the Government of 
India. Calcutta. 

1896 Jan. 8. iN.R. Burn, The Hon. Mr. Richard, i.c.s. Allahabad, 

1900 May 2, N.R. Butcher, Flora, si.n. Tanakpur, Kaini 

' Tal. 

1898 Sept. 30 A. Cable, Sir Ernest, Kt- Europe. 

1906 Dec. 5. R. Caddy, Adrian, m.]>. (Lond.), f.r.o.s. (Eng;.), 

ici’.H., M.R.c.P.s. (Lond.). 2-2, Hariugton 
Street, Calcutta. 

1907 Apl, 3. R. Calvert, Lieut. -Col. John Teller, M.n., m.r.c.p., 

; i.M.s. 14. Russell Street, Calcutta. 

1907 Mar. 6. L.M. Cama, Camaji Byramji Navroji, r>.A,, ll.i; , 

; ' I.c.s. Raipur. 

1901 Mar. 6. N.R. Campbell, William Edgar IMarmaduke. i.c.s, 

j Lucknow. 

1895 July 3. i R. Carlyle, The Hon. Sir Robei't Warrand, K.c.s.i., 
I C.I.E., I.c.s., Revenue and Agi’icnlture and 

I P.W.D. Member, Government of India. 

* ; Calcutta. 

1911 Feb. 1. R. Carnduff, Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert William 
Cameron, c s.i., i.c.s. 5, Hungerford 81.^ 
Calcutta. 

1910 May 4. A. Carter, Capt. Robert Markham, i.m.s. Europe. 
1905 May 3. R. Chakravarti, Dwarkanatli, M.A., n.c,. Vakil, 

j High Court. Calcutta. 

1890 June 4. ; R. ^Chakravarti, Monmohari, m.a., b.l., Bengal 
Provincial Civil Service. 14, Palmer s 
1 ! Bazaar Road, Balliaghatta, Calcutta. 

1909 Mar. 3. R. ; Chakravarti, Nilmani, m.a. Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

1905 July 5. N.R, ; Chakravarti, Vanamali. Gauhati. 

1906 Jan. 3. R. Chapman, John Alexander, Librarian, Im- 

perial LibrarJ^ Calcutta. 

1904 July 6. , A. Charles, Albert Pendrill, 13. A., i.c.s. Europe. 

1908 Feb. 5. ' R. Chatterjee, Gopal Chaudra, m.b. Medical Col- 

I lege, Calcutta. 

1911 June 7. j R- Chatterjee, Kanina Kumar, f.r.c.s. 154, D/u/- 

j ramtola St., Calcutta. 

1909 Mar. 3. | R. Chatterjee, Manmatha Nath, m.b. 295/1, 

j Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

1907 Sept. 25. 1 R. Chatterjee, Promode Prakas. 8, Dixon Lane, 

! * Calcutta. 
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1902 Aug. 27 . 1 R. Cliaudhuri, the Hon. Mr. Justice Ashutosh, 

I Judge, High Court. 47, Old Ballygunge, 

I Calcutta. 

1893 Se])t. 28 . 1 R. Cliaudhuri, Banawari Lala, b.sc, Edin. 120, 
I • Lomr Circular Bond, Calcutta. 

1911 i\Iar. 1. j N.R. Cliaudhuri, Charu Chandra, Zemindar, Sher- 
I pur Town, Mymeminyh Di^t. 

190/ July 3. I R. Christie, William Alexander Kynock, B.Sc., 

I I I'h.D. Chemist, Geological Survey of India, 

; I Calcutta. 

1909 Xov. 3 N.R. i Christophers, Major Samuel Richmond, m.b., 

! ; i.iM.s. Uesearch Laboratory., Kasauli. 

1902 April 2. i R. i Cliunder, Rajehundei, Attorney-at-Law. 2, 

’ , Old Post Ojjicc Str ict., Calcutta. 

1900 Nov. 7. ' N.R. I Clarke, Geofeey Roth, i.c.s. Postmaster- 

' ; General^ Allahabad. 

1907 Dec. 4.; A. Cohen, Rachel Nathaniel, m.b., f.r.c.s. 

i Europe. 

1906 July 4. N.R ' Connor, Captain Frank Powell, p.k.c’.s. (Eng.), 

j L.K.C.P. (Lond.), i.M.P. Gaya. 

1910 rluly 6. N.R. I Conynghani, Major G. P. Lenox, h.e. Dehra 

I I Dun. 

1908 Nov. 4. i A. i Cook, Capt. Lewis, i.m.s, Europe. 

1903 Aug. 26. R. ’ Copleston, The Most Revd. Dr. Reginald 

i i Stephen, d.d. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
lS98 June 1. I F.M. Cordier, Dr. Palmyr. 20, Boidavard Gamhetta, 
j : 20, Sami {Tonkin), French Indo-Ohina. 

1907 J Illy 3. i R. i Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, Assistant Superinten- 

I i dent. Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

1908 Jan. 1. 1 R. i Crake, Dr. Herbert Milverton. 15, Park 

! ' Street^ Calcutta. 

1901 June 5. A. j Crawford, Lieut.-Col. Dirom Grey, i.M.s. 

! : Europe. 

1876 Mar. 1. | F.M. Crawfurd, James, b.a., i.c.s. (retired). Thorn- 
j I u'ood, Uddington, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 

1887 Aug. 25.! R. i Griper, William Risdon, F.c.s., F.i.c., a.r.s.m. 

I Konnagar, E,LE. 

1895 July 3. 1 R. Cumming, The Hon. Mr. John Ghest, c.i.e., 

! I.c.s. Secy., Govt, of Bengal, Revenue and 

i Genl. Dept., Calcutta. 

\ 

1878 Deo. :5. j F.M. Dames, Mansel Longworth, i.c.s. (retired). 

! .Alyeriu. Enfield. Middlesex, l^nglcind. 

1901 Aue. 28. i N.R. Das, Govinda. Burgakund. Benares City- 

1896 Mar. 4. 1 R. Das-Gupta, Jogendra Nath, b.a. (Oxon), Bar- 

I rister-at-Law. Eughli Oollege, Ghinsura. 

1879 April 7. N.R. Das, Ram Saran, Bai Bahadur. M.A., Manager, 

Ondh Commercial Bank, Ld. Fyzabad. 
1910 Jan. .5. R. David, David A. 55, Free School Street, 
Calcutta, 
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Date of Election, j ; 

1904 July 6. ' R. j l)e, Brajeiidra Nath, m.a., i.c s. (retired). 

j 22, London Street, Calcutta. 

1895 Sept. 19. i N.R. • l)e, Kiraii Chandra, n.A., i.c.s., Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, Eastern Ben- 
gal and Assam. Shillonfi. 

1907 July 3, N.R.; De, Mahendra Nath, m.a., b.Sc. Habignnye. 
1906 Dec. 5. ' A. 1 Deare, Lieut, -Col. Benjamin Hobbs, M.iro.s. 

' ' (Eng.), L.RC.r. (bond.), d.p.h. (Cantab), 

I i.M.s. Europe. 

1902 Mar. 5. ' R. ^ Deb, Raja Binoy Krishna, Bahadur. 
106-1, Grey Street, Calruftn. 

189.) Aug. 30. N.R. ; Deb, Raja Saccidananda Tribhabaii, Feuda- 
tory Chief of Bamra. Deogarh, Bamra. 
1904 Sept. 28. N.R. DeCourcy, William^ Blennerlia.sset, Silrhar 
P.O., Gacliar. 

1906 Dec. 5 N R. Dentith, Arthur William, i.c.s. Cooed Behar. 

1904 tlan. 6. N.R. ' Dev-Sharman, Giilab Shanke]-, F.r.s., m.c.a.s., 

Private Secretary to H.H. the ^laharani 
Sahiba of Betti ah. ACahahad . 

1901 June 5. R. j 1 ) 03 % Nundolal. Chi a sura. 

1910 Dec. 7 R. Dhariuap-da, The Anagarika Hevavitarana, 
i 46, Beniapuker Lane, Calcutta. 

1910 May 4 L M Dhavie, Sankara Balaji, 1 i .s. G nlzerbagk. 

1907 Oct. 30 ;N.R. Dixit, Pandit Sri Ram, n.A., Secretary, Pratap- 

garh State. Prafapgarh. 

1898 Jan. 5. R. : Dods, William Kane. Agent, Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, (daicutfa. 
1906 Dec. r>. N.R. Donnan, Major William, Indian Ai’my, Kx- 
aminer of Ordnance Factoty Account.^ in 
India. Lucknow, 

1909 Nov. 3. i A. Donovan, Lieut.-Col. (Riaides, i m.s. 

Europe. 

1902 July 2. ^ R. Doxe}-, Fi’ederick. 9, Llueeids Park, Ballyguuge, 

Galcntta. 

1909 Aug. 4. i N.R. ; Drake-Brockman, Digby Living.stoiie, i.e.y. 

i j Jhansi. 

1892 Sept. 22. 1 R. Drury, Lieiit.-Col. Francis James, i.m.s. 

! Medical College, Calcutta. 

1905 April 5. N.R. Dunnett, James Macdonald, i.c.s., Settlement 

j Officer. Ludhiana. 

1877 Aug. 30.1 R. Dutt, Kedar Nath. 1, Sikdarpara Lane, (daC 
cutta. 

1906 Nov. 7. ! N.R. Eadie, Ca})t. John Inglis. 97^/i Deccan [a- 

\ fantry, JubbuJpur. 

1907 Sept. 25.1 A. Eakins, Olin, m.d. Europ)e. 

1900 July 4. i R. Earle, The Hon. Sir Archdale, k.c.i.e., j.< .s. 
I 12, London Street, Calcutta. 

1910 April 0. j N.R. j Ebden, Capt. F. T. P. 73rd Cavalry, tdannanore, 

■ ' S. India. 



of Election, ; 

1903 ISay (). ' 
1910 May 6. 

1910 April 6. 

1911 Nov. 1. 

1901 .Mar. 0. 
1901 An.LT. o\ 

190H Sept. 2. 
l!)0(> l)e(*. 5. 

1900 Oct. ;u. 

1907 Mai’. 0. 

19l<i Sept. 7. 
1900 Dec. 0. 
I9l0 April (). 

1905 5 ail. 1 

1910 Nov. 2. 

1903:\Ii»r. 1. 

1893 Jan. 11. 
1909 Mar. 3. 
1909 Oct. 7. 
1908 Feb. 5. 

1908 Jan. I 
1905 Alay 3 

1889 Jan. 2 

1909 Dec, 1. 
1905 July 5 
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1 

N.R. I Del wards, Walter Noel. Sootea P.O., Tezpm\ 

' Assam. 

N.ll. I Fldwards, Lieut. W. M , Indian Army. Barian, 
j Murree Hills. 

R. * Elnies, Dr. Cecil H. 25, Park Street, Galculta. 
R Escb, V. J., Architect 25, Park St.^ Calcutta. 

N.R. ; F^ergusson, John Carlyle, i.c.s. Saharanpnr. 
R. Fermor, Lewis Leigli, a.k.s.m., d.sc., f.o.s., 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, 

, Gnlciifta. 

N H. Fida Ali, Syed, Arrah. 

R. Finck, Herman H. G., m.d., Surgeon to the 
Consulate-General t'or Germany. 19, Ouan/c 
Street^ Calcutta. 

N.R Finlow, Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to the 
Govt, of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Dacca. 
X.R. , F'irminger, Reval. Walter Kell}^ M.A., b.j>., 

I ' pj;..o..s. SlnlloiKj. 

A. I Fortescue, Capt. Archer Irvine, u. A. M.c. Europe. 

' A. Foster, Captain Henry Bertram, i.M.S. Europe. 
N.R. Francis, Lieut. Reginald Frankland, Indian 
I Array. Jullunder, Pu.npih. 

A. : Fraser, Sir Andrew Henderson Leith, k.c.s.i., 

3I.A., UL.n., Europe. 

N.R, Friend-Fereira, Josejdi Ernest. Goafpora, 
As-.^iim. 

; R. Gage, Major Andrew Thomas, M.A., M.ir, r.so., 
F.L.S., I.M.S. BiHjal lioUnnc Garden., Sihpur, 
Howrah. 

N.R, *Gait, Edward Albert, c.i.E., i.c..s. Census 
I Com missoner for India, 

! R. Ganguli, Matilal,Eaf Currency Office, 

Calcutta. 

; R. ; Ganguli, Ordhendlin Kumar. 12, GanguU s 
1 , Lane, Calcutta. 

, N R Gardner-Brown, John Gerald Gardner, m. a. 1)i- 

I rector, Sti\teEduciition,HoIkar College, Indore. 

. N.R. i Ghatak, Suresh Chandra, Depy. Magistrate 
^ and Depy. Collector, Dacca. 

. N.R. iGhose, Hemendra Prasad, Zemindar and 
I j Litterateur. Prasad Lodge, Chang aloha 

\ P.O., Jessore. 

' R I Ghose, Jogendra Chandra, M.A., b.l., Pleader, 
i I High Court. 25, Hurrish Chunder Mooker- 
j ' je^Boad, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

' A. ; Ghose,Panclianan,M.A. Europe. 

: R. Ghosh, Amnlya Charan, V idyahhusana. Ob, 
* I ManicMoHa Street, OalctiUa. 



Ixvi 

Date 0^ BtertlonT 

1907 Oct, 30. E. I Ghosh, Birendra Nath, l.m.s., Medical Practi- 
: tioner. 109, College Street, Calcutta. 

1902 Feh. 5. j R. i Ghosh, Girish Chandra, Dramatist. 13, Bose- 
j para Lane, Calcutta. 

1907 Mar. 6. j R. j Ghosh, Prafulla ChundrA, M.A. 27 JS, Boita- 
! I khana Bazar Boad^ Calctitta. 

1869 Feb. 3. I N.R. | Ghosh, Pratapa Chandra, a. A. Vindyachnl. 
1902 June 4. iN.R. ! Ghuznavi, Abu Ahmed. Mymensingh. 

1909 April 7.. R. ' Goenka, Briz Mohan. 24, Banstolla Street, 

I i Calcutta. 

1907 Mar. 6. j R. ' Goenka, Roormall. 57, Burtolla Street^ Cal- 
I • cut fa. 

1905 July 5. I N.R. I Gossain, Hemchandra, Extra Assistant Com- 
: missioner. Tezpur. 

1909 Jan. 6. ' R. ' Gonrlay, William Robert, i.c s. Midnapur. 
1911 Feb. i. 'N.R. Gratten, Major H. W., ij.a.m.c. 6, DtlJcusha, 

j Lucknow. 

1910 Sept. 7. R. i Gravely, Frederic Henr}", m.sc., Asstt. Supdt., 

! Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

1905 May 3. . R. ‘ Graves, Henry George, a.r.s.m. 2, Banksludl 

, Street, Calcutta. 

1910 Nov. 2. N.R. I Graves-Law, H. D., i.C.s. Gopalganj^ Saran. 
1907 June 5. | R. Green, Lieut. -Col. Charles Robert Mortimer, 

; I M.D., F.R.C.S., i.M.s. 6, Harrington Street, 

I ' Calcutta. 

1910 Mar. 2. A. , Greig, Major Edward David Wilson, M. is., i.M.s. 
j [ Europe. 

1910 Sept. 7. IIST.R. j Grey, Major William George, Indian Army. 

I j Asst. Political Agent, Loraly, Quetta, 

1900 Dec. 5. L.M. | Grieve, James Wyndham Alleyne, Deputy 

Conservator of Forests. Darjeeling. 

1910 April 6 A. Grubl, D. E. Europe. 

1901 Aprils. N.R. Guha, Abhaya Sankar, Extra Absi.. '^y^^'^Om- 

j missioner. Nowgong. 

1898 June 1. R. | Gupta, BepinBehari, Co?Ze^c,0/uns?^ra. 

1911 Aug, 2 N.R. I Habiber Rahman, Depy, Supdt., Telegraph 

Department. Allahabad. 

1901 Mar. 6. N.R. { Habibur Rahman Khan, Maulavi, Raees, 
Bhikanpur^ Dt. Aligarh. 

1892 Jan. 6. F.M. Haig, Lieut.-CoL Wolseley, Indian Army. 

H. B. M.’s Consulate. Kerman, Persia. 

1907 Aug, 7. N.R. Haines, Henry Haselfoot, f.c.s., f.l.s. 

Nagpur. 

1909 Nov. 3. A. Hale, Alexander, m.i.c.e.i. Europe. 

1908 June 3. R. Hallowes, Kenneth Alexander Knight, r.A 

A.R.S.M., F.G.S., Assistant Superintendent. 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 

1904 Sept. 28. N.R. Hallward, Norman Leslie. Dacca. 

1906 Dec. 5. N.R. Harris, Lieut. G. ^6th Lifantry, F.F., Hangu. 




l^ate of Election. 

. 1906'jiily 4. 

1908 ApHl 1. 

1910 May 4. 

1897 Fel). :i. 

1911 J une 7. 

1907 Nov. 6 . 

1908 June 3. 
1911 April 5. 

1908 April 1. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

1891 July 1. 

1 908 J Illy 1 . 

1910 Jan. 5. 

1898 Feb. 2. 

1908 Feb 5. 

1909 May b. 
1901 Dec. 4. 

1873 Jan. 2. 

1906 May 2. 

1905 July 5. 

1908 June 3. 

1911 Feb. 1 
19( 7 Aug. V. 

1906 Dec. 5 
1904 Jan. 6, 
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! 

R. 1 Harris, Col. George Francis Angelo, c.s.i., 

I M.D., P.K.C.P., i.M.s. Inspector* General of 
I Civil Hospitals, Bengal, Calcutta. 

R. 1 ^Harrison, Edward Philip, ph.D. Presidency 
i College^ Calcutta. 

N.R. 'Harvey, Captain William Frederick, i.m.s. 

I Pasteur Institute, Kasauli, 

R. I *Hayden, Henry Herbert, c.i.E., b.a., b.e., f.g.s., 

: Director, Geological Survey of India. Cal- 

j cutta. 

I R. Hedayat Husain, M., Lecturer, Presidency Col- 
I lege. 7-1, Ramsanlcar Boy's Lane, Calcutta. 

I N.R. ; Hejiper, Captain Lionel Lees. Boyal ArtiL 
j ; lery, Katai^utira, Darjeeling. 
j A. J tierron, Alexander Macmillan, b.sc. Europe. 
N.R. Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, b.a., m.e.a.s,, Extra Asst. 

Commissioner. Juhhulpore, G.P. 

N.R. Hirst, Captain Frederick Christian. Indian 
I Army, Shillong. 

F.M. Hirst, Reginald John. C/o Messrs. H. S. King 
and Co. 9, Pall Mall, London. 

F.M. ^Holland, Sir Tliomas Henry, K. c.i.E., n.sc., 
A.B.C.S., F.G.S., F.H.s. Westivood, Alderley 

; Edge, Cheshire, Eugla'ud. 

] H. Holniwood, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert, 

' I.C.S., Judge, High Court. 22, Theatre Road, 

Calcutta. 

K. Hope, Geoffrey D., B.Sc , PiiJ>. Indian Muse- 
um, Calcutta 

R. *Hooper, David, f.c.s. 1, Sadder Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

A. i Hornimaii, B. G. Europe. 
iN.R. liorovitz, Josef, Pb.i). M.A.O. College, Aligarh. 

I R. ’ Hossack, AVilliain Cardiff, d.p.h. 3, 

: Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

|l.M. Houstoun, George L., f.g.s. Johnstone Castle, 
Benfreivshire, Scotland. 

: A. Howell, Evelyn Berkeley, B.A., i.c.s. Europe. 

j N.R. Humphries, Edgar de Montfort, b.a., i.c.s., 

; Settlement Officer. Pertahgarh. 

A Hutchinson, C. M. Europe. 

R. ' Insch, Jas. 89, Park Street, Calcutta. 
j N.R. I Iyer, Valavanur Subramania, Extra. Asstt. 

' ! Conservator of Forests, Cohnhatore. 

N.R. ’ Jack, James Charles, i.c.s., Settlement Offi- 
I cer, Eastern Bengal and Assam. Faridpur. 
N.R. i Jackson, Victor Herbert, 3i.A. Patna College, 
i Bankipur. 




Date ot Election, j 

1908 Nov. 4. N.R. Jacob, Sydney Montague, i.c.s. Ojo Messrs. 

j King King ..y Co., Bombay. 

1907 Dee, 4. A. i James, Henry Roslier, jj.a., Bengal Education 
i ! Service. Emoye. 

1905 May 3. R. , JayasAval, Kashi Prasad, Bar.-at-Law, High 

Court. Calcutta. 

1907 Sept. 25. j N.R. I Jenkins, Owen Francis, i.c.s., Offg. Joint 

I Magistrate. Budaon, U.F. 

1910 April 6. j R. Johnston, J. G. R. Co Messrs. Grindlag 

I Co., Calcutta. 

1908 June 3. | R. i Jones, Herbert Cecil, a.k.s.m., a.k.c.s., f.ivs., 

! I Asst. Supdt., Geological Survey of India. 

) Galcutta. 

19J 1 Sept. 1. N.R. Jnggarao, Sir Raja ADkitain \"enkata . Zeaiin- 
; dar of SherinahamadpuravL^ Dabagardcus, 

' V izaga'patma. 

1911 Nov. 1. N.R. Kamaluddin Ahmed, Maulavi. Supdt., Govt, 

Ma drassa, Chittagong. 

1891 Feb. 4. N.R. Kapur, Raja Ban Beliari, c.s.i. Burdican. 

1911 Jan. 1, I R. Kaye, George Rushy. Registrar, Govt, of 

' India, Dept, of Education. Calcutta 

1910 May 4. R. Kemp, Stanley IV., ii a., Senior Assistant 
Su[)erintendent, Indian Museum. CaUutfa. 
1SH2 Mar, 1. N.R. Kennedy. Pringle, m..a., u.l., \bikil. Ifca^fer- 
pur. 

1906 Aug. 1. R. , Kennedy, William Willoughby, m.a., M.n., 

i.rP.H., M.R i..R.r.r. 36, Choicringhce, 

Qalrutta. 

1906 Sept. 19. K. Kesteveii, Charles Henry, Solicitor to Govern- 
ment. 2t>, Jhilhousic Square. Calcutta. 

1909 Oct. 6. R. Khaliluddin Alimed, Dj'. 36, Tat toll a Lane, 

Calcutta. 

10o9 A])ril 7. N.R. Kilner, John Newport. M.i',., l.k* i.s., r.R.c.r. 
Adra. Manbhnm. 

1908 Feb. 5. A. King, Captain George, xM.Ji., f.M.s. Europe. 

1910 Mai. 2. R. Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Buildings, 

Calcutta. 

1904 Ma}^ 4. , N.R. Knox, Kenneth Neville, i.c.s. Situpnr, Oudh. 

1911 Jan, 4. I N.R. Koul, Anand. Supdt., (mstorns and Excise 

; Department. Srinagar, Kashmir. 

1896 July 1. I R. Kiichler, The Hon. Mr. George William, c i.E., 
' J .M.A., Director of Public fnstriiction, Bengal. 
Calcutta. 

1910 Sept. 7. N.R. Kumar, Sahu Ram. Thakurdiuare, Moradahad. 

1887 i\lay 4. i L.M. Lanrnaii, Cliarles Rockwell, 9, Farrar Street, 

I ' Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. America. 

1889 Mai‘. 6. I L.M. *La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, n.A., k.u.s. 

. Alfriston Hills Ttoad, Cambridge, England. 
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1911 ieh. 1. I 
1909 Jan (!. 1 

1902 July 2. N 

1909 Ap.il 7. X 
1HS9 Xov. 0. 1 

1909 Mar. 9. I 

1902 Oct. 29. I 
190S Feb. b. X 

19U7 Dee. 4. 'X 

1910 Mai'. 2. , 1 

lSh9 Feb. (). N 
1907 Dec. 4. X 

1907 .Mai', tl. 

I9(i!t Nov. ;i. 

1911 .May •■!. I 
1900 Oct. ;U. N 

19 0 .A i'l'il 0 X 
1902 July 2. I 

190.') .Vup'. 2. X 

It'^Jt) April 7. 1) 

190.') Aug. 2. ; 1 

1900 A])ril4. 
199;! Jan. 11. I L 

1911 Aprils. I 


!l. ^ Law, Narendra Nath. 96, Amherst 8t., 

Calcutta. 

-i. Leake, A. Martin, f.r.c.s., v.c. 14, Garden 
' Reach Road, Calcutta. 

. R. Leake, Henry Martin, m.a., f.l.s., Economic 
Botanist to the Government of United Pro- 
vinces. Gaunipur, 

. !k Leather, J. Walter, pb.D., Impei ial Agricul- 
tural Chemist. Pnm, 

i. Ijee, William A., f.r.m.s. 88, t^trand Road, 

(Uilcnfta. 

V LeQiiesne, Rev. W. R. 16, Rig in Road, 

Calcutta. 

k Lewes, A. H. j.*), Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

. R. Lindesay, Alajor Victor Edwai'd Hugh, M.n., 

I M s. RfmcJii. 

. R. Ihndsay, James Hamilton m.a., i.c.s. Jessore. 

i. luster, Capt. A. E. J., i.m.s. Fort William, 
Calcutta. 

.R. Little, Chai'les, M.A. Ptdna College, Banhijair. 

. R. Little, James Henry, Assistant Master, 
Nawah Balnnlur’s Institution. Murshidahad, 
Lloyd. Captain Riehaixl Ernest, m.b., b.Sc., 

I M S. Fti.‘Ojjf\ 

A. LiJiloi, Emanuel Mano. Europe. 

{ Lomax, (\ E 11 , Loudon Sheet, Calciitta. 

. R. Luard, Captain (Uiaiies Eckford, Indian Army, 
M.A. ^Oxon). Resident. Indore. 

. R. Ludwig, Eugen. Gudin. 

I. Luke, James, Joniaialist. 98. Olive Street, 
i \tlcnt1a. 

R. Lnkis, 'I’lio Hon Surgeon- General Sir Charles 
Rardey, K.r s.f. c.s.i , m.b., f.r.c.s., i.m.s. 
Diiector-General, Indian Medical Service, 
Simla. 

.M. Lvnian, B. Sinitli. 708, Lor nd Street, Pliila- 
delphia. T^.S. America. 


MeCay, Captain David, m.b., i.m.s. Presidency 
General Hospital, Calcutta. 

A. { Mackenzie, Evan, Church of Scotland. Europe. 

. M. Maclagaii, Hon. Air. Edward Douglas, m.a., 

! I.c.s. Secretary, Government of India, 

Rovenne and Agricultuie Department- 

Calcntta. 

R. Mac'mahoii, Hon. Sir Aithur Henry, K.C.i.E,, 
G.tCV.O., C S.I., C.I.IO., F.L.S., F.A.S.. F.R.G.S., 

i F.Z.S., FK.A.s., F s A. Secretary, Govern- 
! inent of India, Foreign Department 

' Calcutta. 



l>ate of Election. 

1899Trar. 1. 
1891 Feb. 4. 
1911 Auer. 2. 

1902 April 2. 
1893 Jail. 11. 

1906 Dec. 5. 
1911 Mar. 1. 

1898 xSov. 2. 
1901 July 6. 

1901 June 5. 

1899 Aug. 30. 
1905 Dec. <>. 

1902 May 7. 
1911 June 7. 


1911 Aug. 2. 
1892 April 6. 

1905 Feb. 1. 

1886 Mar. 3. 

1911 Nov. 1. 
1895 July 3. 

1911 April 5. 
1884 Nov. 5 ; 
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t ; 

I N.R. McMinn, Charles W., b.a., i.c.s. (retired). 
I Jatli Tal, Bilim P.O.^ Kumaon. 

R. ; Macplierson, The Hon. Mr. Duncan James, 
I M.A., c.i.E., i.e.s. Ghhisura. 

; N.R ^Macrae, Capt. William, k.r., PJxecutive Engi- 
, neer, Indian State Railway Quarries, near 
j Paknr, E.I R., Loop. 

I R. Maddox, Major Ralph Henry, t.m.s. 6/1, 
Belvedere Lane^ Alipur^ Calcuthi. 

‘ L.]\r. Madho Rao Bcindia, Colonel His Highness 
Maharajah Sir, Alt j ah Bahadur, o.c.s.i , 
O.C.V.O., A.D.c , LL.i)., Maharajali of Gwalior. 
Jal Bilas, Gwalior. 

R. Mahalaiiobis, Subodh .Chandra, b.sc., f.k.s.e., 
F.fi..M.s. 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

R. Mahatap, Hoti. Sir Bijoy Chand, K.c.s.i., 
Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan. 6, Alipnr 
Road, Calcutta. 

N.R. Maitra, Akshaya Kumar, b.a., b.i.. Raf- 

shahi. 

F.M. Malyon, Lieut, Frank Hailstone. 2].s't Pun- 
‘ jab IS. C/o Me.ssrs. Thomas Cook & Sons, 

Bayrout, Syria. 

N.R. Mann, Harold Hart, i>.sc., M.se., f.l.s., Prin- 
cipal, Agricultural College. Poona. 

N.R. Manuu Lai, Civil Surgeon. Barahanla. 

N.R. Mar.sden, Edmund, b.a., f.k.o.s. C o Messrs. 

Macmillan & Co., Publishet-, Hornby Bond, 
Bombay. 

A Marshall, John Hubert, m.a. Europe. 

N.R. Mattn-in, Lieut. Hugh Geolfi*ey. 61s/ King 
George s Own Pioneers, United Service Clu b, 
Sinaia. 

A. Man Ilk, Saumrendra. Europe. 

R. Maynard, Lieut. -Col. Fj*ederic Pinsent, .m.b., 
D.p.H., F R.C.R., I.M.S., Professor of Ophthal- 
mic Surgery, Medical Odlege. Calcutta. 

1 A. I Megaw, Captain John Wallace Dick, m.b., r.M.s. 
Europe. 

L.M. ! Mehta, Rustomjee Dliunjeebhoy, c.i.e. 55, 
Canning Street^ Calcutta. 

R. Mehbnm, Rev. Niel, 2, Russell St, Calcutta,. 

N.R. Melitus, lion. Mr. Paul Gregory, c.r.R., r.c.s. 

I Shillong. 

N.R. Mes^on, Hon, Sir J. S., k.c.s.i., c.s.r., c.s.. 
Secretary, Government of India, Finance 
Depai'tment. Simla. 

R. Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, b.a., F. c.s., Super- 
1 iiitendent, Geological Survey of India. Ga,l~ 
i cutta. 
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nStT’oTTnectioru^ 
J1905 Dec. 6. 

1884 Sept. 3. 

1904 April 6. 

1909 July 7. 

1906 Mar. 7. 
1911 July 5. 

1897 JaT). 6. 
1906 Juue 6. 

1910 July 6. 

1908 ]VIar. 4. 

1908 Mar. 4. 
1901 Aug. 7. 
1895 July 3. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1906 Dec. 5. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

1908 Dec. 2. 

1909 Mar. 3 

1909 Jau. 6. 

1899 Sept. 29. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

1900 May 2. 

1910 Juue 1. 

1898 May 4. 

1894 Aug. 30. 
1886 May 5 


I R. Midhut Mobamed HossainKhan. 8, Golam 
I Sohhan’s Lane^ Calcutta. 

I R. I Miles, William Harry. 7, Church Lane, Cal- 
I cutta. 

j A. Miller, Sir John Ontario, c.s.r., r.c.s. Europe. 

I R. , Milne, William Stanley, i.c.s. Calcutta Club, 
I . Calcutta. 

N.R. I Milsted, Walter Percy Spencei*. Boys' High 
! j School, Allahabad. 

I N.R. Misra, Sliyam Behari, b.a., i.c.s. Revenue 
1 I Member, Council of Regency. Jodhpur. 

! N.R. ! Misra, Tulsi Ram, m.a., Prof., Gurukula 
! Academy. Hardivar. 

I R. I Mitra, Kumar Ma,nmatba Nath. 34, Sham- 
\ puliur Street, Calcutta. 

R. Mobapatra, Srikrishna. 10/1, St. James's 

Square. 

i R. Moitry, Manmatbo Nath, Landholder. Seram- 
i pore. 

\ A. Mollison, James. Europe. 

1 N.R. Molony, Edmund Alexander, I.c.s. Gorakhpur. 

; N.R. Monohan, Francis John, i.c.s.. Commissioner, 

; Assam Valley District. Shillong. 

R. ]\Iouohar Lai, M.A. Barrackpore. 

: N.R. More, Lieut. James Carmichael, blsi Sikhs 
F.F., Bannu. 

N.R. Morton, Captain Sidney. 24:th Punjabis, 

Inspector of Signalling, Imperial Service 

Troops, Meerut. 

R. Moses, Capt. Owen St. John, M.n., p.tcc.s., 

, Resident Physician, Medical College, 


R. 

I R. 

i 

: R. 

I R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 


Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Brajalal, m.a. 9, Old> Post Office 
Street, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Govinda Lall. 9, Old Post Office 
Street, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Jotindra Nath, b.a., Solicitor. 3, 
Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Manmatbanath. Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Uluberia. Howrah. 

Mukherjee, Phani Bhusnn, B.sc. 57, Jhoivtola 
Road, BaUygtinge, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Pramatha Nath, m.a. 9, St. James's 
Square, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, k.c.i.e. 7, 
Ilarington Street, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Sihnarayan. Uttarpara, Bally. 

•Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon’ble Justice Sir 
Asutosh, Kt., M.A., D.L., F.R.A.S., 

P.R.S.E., Judge, High Court. Calcutta . 
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Date uf Eleetion. > 

1908 Feb, 5. ; R. Miikhopadhyaya, Girindra Nath, a. a., m.b. 

- 80, liussa Uoad^ Norths Bhowanipur^ Calcutta, 

1892 Dec. 7. R. ^luldiopadhyaya, Paiichaiiaii. 45, Bechoo 

Ghatterjis Street, Galcnffa. 

1909 Mar. 3. R. ^lullick, liidu Madhab, m.a., "iO, Harrison 

Boa (I, Calcutta. 

1901 April 3. R. i\liillick, Pramatlia Nath, Zemindar. 7, Pra- 
sojino Kumar Tagore*s Street, Calcnita. 

1900 July 4. A iNIulvany, Major John, i.m.s. Europe. 

190(> Dec. 5. NR. Murphy, Captain Charle.'^ Cecil Rowe, ZQth 
Puujahis, Jhansi. 

PHH) Dec. 5. ! N R. i\I array, Captain John George Patrick, i.m.s* 
Cuttack. 

19 K' Nov. 2. A. ' ^vlarray, William Alfred, r.A. (Cantab), m.h. 

i Europe, 

1911 Sept. 1. N.R ; MiirtazL Hosein Kltan, Nawab, Vakil and 
Zeininder, Katra aba Torabklian. Lucknow. 
l90s Sept. 23. N.R. .Mazaffnr Ali Klian Baliadnr, Syed, Zemin- 
der and Rais. Jausath, Dint. Muzaffar^ 

iiagar. 

1900 ^lar. 7. R. Nahar, Piiran Chand. 28, Harrison Road, 

CaJcufKi 

1908 Sept. 23. N.li Nande, Lala .iyotii)rakas. Zeinindai-. Burdwan. 
1907 Jan. 2. N.R Nasir Ali, Khan Bahadur, Mir, Su])erinteu- 
dent, North India Salt Revenue. Farrash- 
khuiia. Delhi. 

1907 Jan. 2. N.R. , Nasir Hosein Khan, S., Landholder. Patna. 
Gity. 

1904 Dec. 7. A. Nathan, Robert, c.s.i., i.c.s. Europe, 

1S90 Fe1>. 5. N.R. Nesfield, Capt. Vinc<^nt Blnmhardt, k.k.c.s., 

r.K.c.r., i.M.s. Sanitary Commissioner. 

Agra. 

1901 Mar. 0 >. N.R. Neviil, Henry Rivers, i.c.s., Fiditor, Distiuci 

’ Gazetteers, Fnited Provinces, Nauiital. 

1910 May 4. R i Newman, ]\[ajor Erne.st Alan Robert, i.M.s. 

! C<napl)ell Medical Hospital, Calcutta. 

1889 Aug. 29. L.M. Nimmo, John Duncan. Ojo Messrs. Blatter 

, 1 toucan A Go., 137, West George Street, 

, Ghisgov'. 

1894 June 0. N.R. I Noinani, Sham.s-ul-Ulaiiia Manlavi Shibli. 
' i L^ickuuw. , 


1900 l>e(‘. 5. 

N.R. 

1 Norman, Henry Cam})l)ell, m.a. Q.ueods Col- 




lege, Benares. 

WOh 

Feh. 5. 

R. 

' Nott, Lieut. -Col. Arthur Holbrook, m.d., i.m.s. 




IJoicrah. 

1900 

Dec. 5. 

F.M, 

O’Connor, Major William Frederick Travers, 


C.I.K., Royal Artillery. H. B. M's Constdate- 
Cvneraf.. Meshed, Persia. 
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Date of Eleetioii, 

1906 Dec. 5. , R. I O’Kinealy, Lieut.-Col. Frederick, m.k.c.*. 

(Kng. ), (Loud.), i.M.s. Govt. Hoiise, 

Calcutta. 

R, Oldham, The Hon. Mr. Charles Evelyn 

Arbuthnot William, i.c.s. 22, Theatre Boad, 
Calcutta. 

IbOo May d. N.K. Ollenbach, Alfred James, b.a., i.c.s. Cordite 

1 i Arnvanhadu F NiJgiria, S. Lidia. 

HK).') Nov. 1. I H. O’Malley, Lewis Sydney Steward, b.a., i.c.s. 

United Service Club, Calcutta. 

IbOb Ang. 1. A. Osburii, Captain Arthur C., l.r.c.p. 

(Lond.), K.A.M.r, Fjurope. 

IdOs Aug. .). N.R. Owens, Capt. Terence Francis, i. 3 i.s.. Chemi- 
cal Examiner t ) Jie Government of Burma, 
Bangoon. 

IbO'.) A])ril 7. N.H. Ozzard. Lieut -Col. Fairlie Russell, i.M.s. 

Ahmadahad. 

Ib07 July d. , H. Page, William Walter Keightley, Solicitor, 
lU, Old Pod Office Street, Calcutta. 

IbOl ♦Ian. 2. N.H. Pandc, Kamavatar, b.a., i.c.s.. District Judge. 
Azlmgarh. 

ISK) Aug. 1. ; L.M. Pandia, Pandit iMohanlall V^ishnulall, f.t.s, 

Muttra. 

llKj7 Feb. t). H. Panioty, John Emanuel. L.u.C.P. (Ijond,), 
f..B.c.p. A' s. ( Ediii. ). 19. Boyd Street, Calcutta. 
LH)1 Aug. 2S N.H. Pautoii, Edward Brooks Henderson, b.a., i.c.s., 
District and Sessions Judge. Bnrdicav 
IPO 1 Aug. d. N.H. Parasnis. Dattalraya Baiwant. Satara. 
lPl(‘ Ajiril (). N.H Pntuck, Pe.stonji Sorabji, i.c.s. Wardha. 

ISPP Aug. 2. H. Peake. Chai-les William, m.a., Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government of Bengal. 
Calcutta. 

pH lb Dec, 5. A. Peart, Cajitain Charles Lube. 10& h Hazara 
Pioneer.^ . E ll / opr . 

Jum‘ b. L.Al. Pennell Aiihray Percival b.a., Barrister-at- 
Law. Rangoon. 

l!^77 Aug. 1 N.H. Peters, Lieut.-Col. Charles Thomas, m b. 

i I.M.s. (retired). Dina i pur. 

1P07 Feb. () IV.H. Petrie, David. Ciiminal Intelligence Oflice, 
j , S ini la. 

iPObAprilJ. H. j Petrocochino, Leonidai*. 231, Lower Circular 
! 1 Boad, Calcutta. , 

1S8P Nov. 3. I L.M. ■ *Phillott, Lieiit.-Colonel Douglas Craven. 

; Indian Ariny. Secretary and Member, 

Boaid of Examiners, 1, Council House Street, 

iPOJJune 1. H. Pilgrim, Guy Plllcock, u.sc., f.g.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey ot India. 

! Calcntta 
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Date of Election, i | 

1908 Jan. 1. | R. I Pilgrim, Lient.-Col. Herbert Wilson, w,b., 
i I F.R.C.S., l.M.s. Presidency General Hospital^ 

I 1 Calcutta. 

1904 Mai*. 4. 1 A. * Pirn, Arthur W., i.c.s. Purope. 

19lU Aug. 3. ^ R. I Podamraj. 9, Joggoniohan MnJlick^s Laue^ 

I Calc 2 itta. 

1910 Feb. 2. jN.R. Poplai, Sri Ram. Muzang Bead, Lahore. 

1910 Sept. 7. N.R. Preston, Eyre Loftus. Inspector of Schools, 
Patna Division, Bankipur. 

1906 Aug. 1. i J^.R Price, Charles Stanley. Victoria Boys' School, 

i Kurseotig. 

1907 Jan. 2, | N.R. | Pulley, Lieut. Henry Cuthbert. 12th Pioneers, 

! ' Jhansi. 

1908 Mar. 4. , A. Quinlan, Dr. D. Europe. 

\ 

1910 Dec. 7. N.R. Radha Krishna, Banker, Ghaulc, Patna City, 
1880 April 7. , N.R. Rai, Bepin Chandra. Giridih, Chota Nagpur. 
1895 Aug. 29. N.R. Rai Chaudhuri,Jatindranath , m.a., b.l., Zemin- 

1908 Feb. 5. N.R. Randle, Herbert Neil. b.a. Queen's College, 
Benares. 

1908 July 1. N.R. Ranganathasvami, S. P V., Aryavaragnru, 
Arshya Library, Yizagaputam. 

1905 Jan. 4. | A. Rankin, James Thomas, j.c.s. Europje. 

1907 Aug. 7. N.R. Ranking, Lieut. James, Civil Lines, Meerut, U.P. 

1911 May 3. N.R. Rao, T. A. Gopiiiath, m.a., Supdt. of Archaeo- 

logy, Trivandrum, 

1904 Mar. 4. F.M. Rapson, E. J. 8, Mortimer Boad, Cambridge. 
1890 Mar. 5. R. *Ray, Prafulla Chandra, o.sc., Professor, 

Presidency College. Calcutta. 

1887 May 4. R, Ray, Prasanna. Kumar i>.sc. (Loud, and Edin.). 

7, Ballygunge Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

1905 May 3. R. Richardson, Thomas William, i.c.s., Dist. and 

Sess. Judge, 24-Pargs. Calcutta. 

1908 Sept, 2 R. : Ridsdale, Rev. Arthur Cyril. The Parsonage, 

I Hoiorah . 

1908 Feh. 5. jF.M. Rigo-de-Rigliie, Alceste Carlo. O/o Messrs. • 
* Comabe Eckford & Co., Chefoo, Shantung 
Prov. Noith China. 

1910 April 6. j Robertson, A, White, l.u.c.p. Europe. 

1907 Feh. 6. A. j Robertson, Major George Alan. Ibth Lancers. 

; Europe - 

1903 Mar. 4. i N.R. | Rogers, Charles Gilbert, f.l.s., p.c.h., Forest 
I Depaidment. Port Blair, Andamans. 

1900 April 4, : R, i ^Rogers, Major Leonard, g.i.e , M.D., B.s., 

' F.R.O.P., F.R.c.s,, l.M.s. Medical College, 

i I Calcutta. 

1900 Aug. 29. N.R. Rose, Horace Arthur, i.c.s., Superintendent, 
Gazetteer Revision, Pun] ah. Ludhiana. 
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JDate.oi Election, j i 

1901 Dec. 4. I R. I *Ross, Edward Denison, rh.D., Assistant Sec- 
• I I retary, Government of India, Dept, of 

’ 1 Education, Books Bianch. Calcutta. 

1910 Aug. 3. ' N.R. ! Routh, Major G.M., Royal Artillery. Rangoon. 
1889 June 5. N.R. | Roy, Maharaja Girjanatli. Dinagepore. 

1903 July 1. L.M. I Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur. 

j j 6, Lansdowne Road., Calcutta. 

1910 Sept. 7. I N.R 1 Roy, Kumar Sarat Kumar. Dayarampur, 

I j Rajsliahi. 

1909 Nov. 3. 'N.R. | Roychaudhury, Mrityunjoy. Shyampur P.O., 
j Bungpur, 

1908 June 3. N.R. ; Roychaudhury, Surendra Chandra, Zemin- 
I i dar. Koondu Bungpiir. 

1906 Feb. 7. .N.R. j Russell, Charles, m x. Patna College^ Banhipur. 
1908 Feb. 5. 'N.R. Russell, Robert Va?n, i.c.s., Supdt. of Gazet- 
I teer and Ethnography. Mandla, C.P. 


1911 Nov. 1 ; 
1896 Aug. 27. 

1910 May 4. 
1906 June 6. 

1899 June 7. 
1898 Mar. 2. 
1909 Mar. 3. , 

1911 Jan. 4. 
1902 Mar. 5. 

1902 Feb. 5. 

1900 Dec. 5. 
1908 July 1. 
1911 June 7. 
1906 Feb. 7. 
1902 May 7. 
1905 Jan. 4. 
1897 Dec. 1. 


N.R. 
A. i 
R. j 

I 

N.R. I 

N.R. 
N.R.i 
R. I 
R. I 
R. 

K 

! N.R. 

j 

|n.r. 

i 

jN.R. 

i 
1 

R. 
R. 
R. 


Salmi, Dayaram, m.a., Curator, Provincial 
Museum, Luchwic. 

Saminan, Herbert Frederick, i.C.H. Dy. Com- 
missioner, Manhhtiv/. 

Sandes, Capt. J. D., i.m.s. Medical College, 
Calcutta. 

Sanial, Surendra Prasad, m.a., f.c.s., Private 
Secretary to Raja Bahadur. Majhauli. 
Sarkar, Chandra Kumar. Kaivlcamk^ Moulmein. 
Sarkar, Jadunatli. Patna College, Bankipur. 
Sarvadhikari, The Hon. Mr. Deva Prasad, 
M.A., B.L. 13, Jeliapara Lane, Calcutta, 
Sarvadhikari, Dr. Suresh Prasad, 79-1, 
Amherst St., Calcutta. 

i Sastri, Rajendra Chandra, Bat Bahadur, m.a., 

■ Bengali* Translator to the Government of 
Bengal. Calcutta. 

I Schulten, Joseph Henry Charles, pli.D. 4, 
Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

Schwaiger, Imre George, Expert in Indian 
Art . Kashmir Gate, Delhi. 

Seal, Brojendra Nath, m.a. Victoria College, 
Gooch Behar. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Seconde, Lieut. Emile Charles. 16th Bajpnts, 

Bareilly, JJ.P . 

Sen, Girindra Kumar. 303, Bowhazaar Street, 

Calcutta. , oi 

Sen Jogendra Nath, Vidyahhusana, m.a. oi, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore's Street, Calcutta. 
Sen, Sukumar. 220, Lower Circular Boad, 

Calcutta. tt- 7 , 7 r. 

Seth, Mesrovb J. 11, l^dlesley Square, 

I Calcutta. 
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Date of Election. ' 

1911 Jaly 5. R ' Sewell, Capt. Robert Beresford Seymour, i.m.s. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

1907 Aug. 7. X.R. : Shall Munir Alam, h.a., Mainpura, 

Ghazipore. 

1909 Jail. 6. R. Sharfuddiu, The Hoa . Mr. Justice Syed, 

I Judge, High Court. 1.", Loudmi Stn^et, (\d- 

' cutta. 

I90d Dec. 5. iX.R.I Sharp, Henry, c.i.e., m.a., Depy. Secy., 

I i Govt, of India, Dept. of Education. 

■ ' SimJ((. 

1SS5 Feb. 1. IF *Shastri, Mahama]io])adhyaya, Haraprnsad, 
c.i.K.. M.A. l'2/l I'ataldany a Street , Cal cut ta . 
1902 Dec. d. X.R. Shastri, Harnarain Goswniui. Hi^aiu Cnllcije, 
Delhi. 

1909 Jail. 0 A.R Shirreff*, Alexander Grit*r.son, i; a., i.c.s. 
Gonda^ U.P. 

1908 Alar. I. R Sliujaat Ali, Xasurul Alania lik Alii/, a, Khan 

Bahadur, Acting Consul-General for Peisia. 
10, Hunger ford Street, Calcutta. 

1902 Feb. 5. X.R. Shyani Lai. Lala, LU.r.., De]m1y Col- 

lector. Naiynadri, Agra. 

1899 Alay 0. X.R. Silherrad, (Jiaides Arthur, r.A., a.sc., i.c.s, 

Jhansi. 

1909 April 7. F.AI. ; Simpson, (.leorge Clarke, n.sc. C o Velh/^ and 

Jjondon Banix, Simla. 

1900 Aug. 2(3, X. R. i Simpson, John Hojie, i. <■..■>., Registiur of Co- 

' operative Credit Societies, Upper Prov- 
! inces. Gorakhpur. 

1901 Aug. 7. R. i Singh, Chandra Narayan, Jxai Bahadur. 82, 

‘ Lanfidowne Bofid., Calcutta. 

1904 Alar. 4. X.R. ' Singh, Kumar Kainlanand. Srinagar Baj, 
j Srinagar P.O., Purneah District. 

1894 July 4. X.R. I Singh, Raja Kiislial Pal, M.A. Narki. 

1895 Aug, 29. R. ! Singh, Lachmi Xarayan, M.A., i:.L., Pleader^ 

I High Court. Calcutta. 

1893 Alar. 1. ; X.R. ; Singh, Alaliaraja Kumara Sirdar Bharat, i.c.s. 

* ! (retired). Allahabad. 

1892 Alar. 2. i L.AL | Singh, Raja Ooday Pratab, c.s.r.. Raja of 
Bhinga. Bhinga. 

1899 Aug. 29. X.R. j Singh," H.H. The Alaliaraja Sir Prabhn 
I i Xarain, Bahadur., <;.c.i.e., Alaharaja ol 
j j Benares. Bamnagar Forty Benares. 

1909 April 7. i X.R. ; Singh, Raja Prithwipal. Talukdar of Suraj- 
' I pur, District Barabauki. Oiidh. 

1889 Xov. 6. I X.R. ! Singh, H.H. The Hon. Alaharaja Ramesli- 
‘ vcRVii, Bahadur, K.c.i.K. Durhhanga. 

1894 Feb. 7. XT. R. I Singh, H.H. The Raja Bahadur AA’sliwa. 

■' Nath. ( Iihafturpur, Bundelkhnnd . 

1897 Jail. d. K. Sircar, Amrita Lai. F.c..s.,l. .m.s. 51, Sankari- 

tfdla Lane. Calrutfu, 
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Date of Klectioii. 


1898 Aiig. IS". II. I Sita Ram, ij.a., Depy. Magistrate. Allahabad^ 
1^909 July 7. A. i Smith, Capt, H. Rmslie, t.m.s. Europe. 

1907 Dec. 4. N.H. \ Smith, Lieut. -Col. John Manners, Indian 
Army, v.c., c i.E. Resident, Nepal. 

1911 Mar. 1. R. ; Srsiith, Major 0, A. 27th Punjabis, Allp~ire. 

1907 Mar. (). N.R. j Sofinlla Saifiiduddin Ahmed. Manlavi, In- 

I spetdor of Excise. Silchar. 

1909 Feh. 3. j F. M.l Sommerfeldt, Prof. E. The Universitij^ Tilbin- 
j (jen, Germany. 

1901 Dec. 4. N.R. ' S])ooner, David Bj'ainerd, rb.i)., Arclnnulogi- 
(!al Surveyor. Bankipoi e. 

1909 April 7. i F.M Stanley, Sir Jolin, Kt., k.c.i.e , k.c. 19, Gk’dlow 
Gardens, South Kenslwjtoa, London. 

1904 St‘])t.2S.l N.R. Sta))leton, Hour; Ernest, h.a., n.sc*.. Dacni. 

1901 Mar. 0. A. Sft9)hing, Edward Pcrty, kk.s., k.z.s. Europe. 

1908 Dec. 2. H Steen, ‘ Capt. Hugh Barkley, m 15., i.m.s., 

Pre.^ld^mcy Gena.ral Hospital , Calcutta. 

1901 June 1. H Ste])hen. The Hon'hle Mi*. Justice Harry 

liushingfon, Judge. Higli Court. ('alrntta. 

1899 Aug. 30. R. Stephen. St. John, h..\., Barrister-at- 

Law. 7. Rus.^el^ Street, Calcutta 

1900 Aug. 29. N.R. Steplienson, Major John, i.m.s. Lahore. 

1!M)7 Dec. 4. R. Stevens, Major' C. R., t.m.s. Medical College, 


1907 June 5. 
1907 April 3. 

1900 De(*. 3. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

1907 June b. 

1907 June 5. 


Calcutta. 

N.R. Stewart, Capt. Francis Hugh, i.m.s., Bombay. 
N. R . Stewart, Captain Hugh, Indian Army. Loraly, 
Balncdnstan. 

F.AI. Stokes, Captain Claude Bayfield, Military At- 
tache. Teheran, Persia. 

R. Stonebridge, Avtbnr W., Chief Engmeev, 

' Messrs. Burn & Co., /, Hastings St., Calcutta. 
R. ' Snlirawardy, Tlie Hoti. ])r. Abdnlla iil-Mainun, 
P.Litt., Barrister-at-Ijn\v. .34, 

' Elliott Road, Calcutta. . t -i 

N.R ! Swdiihoe, Rodway Charles John, Solieitor. 
' Mandalay, Upper Burma . 


1909 Jan. 0. 
1898 April 0. ^ 

j 

1900 .Mar. 7. j 
1904 July 0. 

1910 Ang 3. 

1893 Aug. 31. 

1909 Jan. 0. 
1907 June 5. , 


ktoore, Kshitindranath, r>.A. Hoicrali. 
rjuvore, Hon. Maharaja Sir Prodyat Coeinar, 
Bahadur, ivt. Fathuriaghafta , Calcatla. 
Paegore, Kumar Shyama Kumar, /ennndai*. 

05, Pathuriaghutia Street, Calcutta. 

Falbot, Ayalter' Stanley, t.r.s., Revenue ( om- 
missioner. Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Fancoek, Capt. Alexander Charles. Pun^ 

iahis, Nou’.Giera. . 

I'ate, George Passman, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Sm-vey of India. Behra Bmi. 
T.iylor, Charle.s Somers, n.So. hh^'ja 
Taylor, Dr. G. Orissa. Cnrofe. 
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Date oflSiectionT" 

1910’Tpnl 6, 

1906 Dec. 5. 
1878 June 5. 

1904 May 4. 
1875 June 2. 
1911 Mar. 1. 

1909 Ang. 4. 

1908 Xov. 4, 
1898 Xov. 2. 

1911 Mar. 1. 

1911 July 5. 

1904 June 1. 

1910 Dec. 1. 
1910 Dec. 7. 

1907 Feb. 6. 
1861 June 5. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

1890 Feb. 5. 

1909 May 5. 

I 

1902 June 4. j 

1901 Mar. 6. 
1894 Sept. 27.| 

1902 Oct. 29.^ 

i 


I N.R. Teesdale, Capt. Frank Robinson. 25^^ Gavalry 
i ; F.F., Risalpu)', 

N^.R. i TokCliand, Dewan, b.a., m.r.a.s., i.c.s., Deputy 
; ! Commissioner. Ludhiana. 

I N.R. Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, Bart., 
Indian Army, c.le. O b Mesf;rs. King, King 
A (b., Bombay. 

j N.R. Thanawala, Framjee Jamasjee. 90, Oawaf^jee 
Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. 

R. ^Thibaut, D., rJ».D., c.i.k., Registrar, Calcutta 
I University. Galctctta. 

F.M. Thomas, F. W., Librarian, 'India Office, 
London, 

N.R. Thompson, John Perronet, m.a., i.c.s. Upper 
Mall, Lahore.' 

N.R Thornely, Capt. Michael Harris, I. M.s. Arrah. 

R. Thornton, Edward, f.k.i.b.a. 6, CHve Street, 

\ Calcutta. 

R. Thorpe, Godfrey Francis. Bengal Pilot Ser- 
vice. 2-7, Lansdoivne Road, Calcutta. 

R. Thurston, Capt. Edward OweU; r.M.s., b.s., 
F.R.c.s. Middleton Street, Calcutta. 

' R Tipper, George Hewlett, m.a., f.g.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

R. , Toth, Eugene. 13, Sudder Street, Calcutta, 
N.R. Towle, J. H., Principal, M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh. 

' N.R. ^Travers, Morris William, d.Sc., f.r.s., Director 
, i of Indian Institute of Science. Bangalore. 

I L.M. Trenilett, James Dyer, m.a., i.c.s. (retired). 

I ; Dedham, Essex, England. 

\ I 

N.R. J Urwin, Captain John Johnson, M.B., t.m.s. 

I i Motihari. 


A. ! Vaughan, Lieut. -Col. Joseph Charles Stoelke, 

I I. M.s. Europe. 

N.R. ! *Venis, Arthur, c.i.e., m.a. Benares. 

N.R. i Venkayya, V., Govt. Epigraphist in India. 

I Simla. 

R. I *Vidyabliusana, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
; Chandra, m.a., ph.D. 26/1, Kanay Lai 

I Dhur^s Lane, Calcutta. 

N.R. Vogel, Jean Philippe, Litt.D. Offg. Director 
General of Archaeology in India, Simla. 
L.M. Vost, Lieut.-Col. William, i.m.s., Civil Sur- 
geon. Saharanpore, 

A, Vredenburg, Ernest, b.l., h.Sc., a.r.s.m., A.r.c.s., 

' F.G.S. Europe. 
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I^ate of fileotion. i 

1909 Jan. 6. F.M 
1907 July 3. R. 

1900 Jan. 19. A. 

1901 June 5. | N.R. 

i 

I 

1900 April 4 ^ N.R. 

1909 July 7. ‘ R, 
1911 Feb. 1..N.R. 

1905 Dec. 6 . ' N.R. 

1910 Sept. 7. : R. 

1909 Dec. 1. ' N.R. 
1907 April 3. , R. 

1907 Feb. 6. ! A. 

i 

1906 Sept. 19.: N.R. 

1909 April 7. : N.R. 

1910 April 6. ; N.R. 

i 

1911 July 5. ‘n.R. 
1910 May 4. R. 

1909 Mar. 3. F.M. 

! 

1910 Dec. 7. I R. 
1904 Mar. 4. | R. 

1909 April 7. I N.R. 
1906 July 4. A. 

1906 Mar. 7. N.R. 

1908 April 1. A. 

1907 June 5. R, 


* Walker, Gilbert Thomas, n.sc., f.r.s. 11, 
H eat h field Road, Seaford^ Sussex^ England, 

Walker, Harold, a.r.c.s., p.g.s., A.M.inst.M. 

' A ssistant Superintendent, Geolog'ical Survey 

•of India. Oalcutta. 

Wallace, David Robb. Europe. 

Walsh, Ernest Herbert Cooper, c.s.i., i.c.s., 
C ommissioner, Bhagalpur Division. 
BJiagalpur. 

Walton, Captain Herbert James, m.b., f.r.c.s., 
i.M.s. G/o Messrs, King^ Hannlton ^ Co., 
Galcutta, 

Waters, Major Ernest Edwin, i.m.s. 14, Russell 
Street, Galcuff .. 

Waters, Dr. Harry George, p.r.i.p.h. Medical 
Officer, Jamalpur. 

Watson, Edwin Roy, m.a., b.sc. Dacca. 

Watts, H. P., R.A. (Cantab). 11, Loudon Street, 
Calcutta. 

Webster, J. E., i.c.s. Shillong. 

White, Lieut. Arthur Denham, m.b., b.s. 
(Lond. ), I.M.S. Medical College, Calcutta. 

White, Captain J. R., d.s.o., Gordon High- 
landers. Europe. 

Whitehead, Richard Bertram, i.c.s.. Assistant 
Commissioner. Dalhoime. 

Wilkinson, Major Edmund, i.m.s. ,l.r.c.s.,d. Litt., 
Sanitary Commissioner, Punjab, Lahore. 

Williams, Garfield Hodder, m.b., b.s. (Lond.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P, St. John's College, Agra. 

Williams, Major Henry John, King’s Dragoon 
Guard, TJmhala, Punjab. 

Williams, S. C., b.a. Railway House, Fairlie 
Place, Galcutta. 

Wilson, J. R. R., M.I.C.E., F.G.s. H.M, Inspec- 
tor of Mines, Woodlands, Westtvood Lane, 
Leeds, England. 

Windsor, Major Frank Needham, i.m.s. 
Medical College, Calcutta, 

Wood, William Henry Arden,^ m.a., f.c.b., 

F.R.ci.s., Principal, La Martiniere. 11, Lou- 
don Street, Calcutta. 

Woodhouse, E. J., b.a. Sahour, E.I.R. 

Woodley, Rev. Edward Carruthers, m.a. 
Europe. 

Woolner, Alfred Cooper, M.A., Principal, Ori- 
ental College. Lahore. • 

Wordsworth, William Christopher. Europe. 

Wright, Harold, a.m.i.c.e. E.I.B. House, 
Calcutta. 
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Date of Election. 

1894Alig.30. 


KR. 


1905 Mar. 1. I R. 


Wright, The Hon. Mr. Henry Nelson, b.a., 
T.C.S., Legal Remembrancer, Government of 
United Provinces. Allahabad. 


Young, Rev. Arthur Willifer, 28, Chow- 
rinyhee, Calcutta. 

1911 Aug. 2. I N R. I Young, Gerald Mackworth, b.a., i.c.s., Punjab 
j ! Secretariat. Lahore. 

1906 June 6. ; N.R. j Young, Mansel Charles Gambier. Dhanhaid. 
1910 April 6. < N.R. | Young, Capt. Thomas Charles McCombie, 

' M.B., Dacca. 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 

Date of Election. 

1884 Jan. 15. i Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of 
j Jena. Prussia. 

1884 Jan. 15. ! Revd. Professor A. H. Sayoe, Professor of Assyrio- 
i Qneen’s College. Oxford, England . 

1884 Jan. 15. i Monsieur finiile Senart. 18, Idue Frani^ntK Er, 
Paris, France. 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


Date of Election. 

1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1883 Feb. 7. 

1894 Mar. 7. 

1895 June 5. 

1895 June 5. 

1896 Feb. 5. 
1896 Feb. 5. 
1899 Feb. 1. 
1899 Dec. 6. 

1899 Dec. 6. 


: Dr. Albert Gunther, m.a., M.n., eh.r)., f.z.s., f.r.s. 
23, Lichfield Road, Kew^ Surrey, England. 

Dr. Jules Janssen. Ohservataire d'Astronomie 
Physique de Paris, France. 

I Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, ll.d., d.c.l., f.i^.s., f.z.s., 
j F.R.S. Curfe View, Parkstone, Dorset, England. 

I Professor Theodor Noeldeke. Cjo Mr. Karl T. 
i Truhner, Strasshury, Germany. 

Lord Rayleigh, m.a., d.c.l., D.sc., ll.d., eli.n., f.r.a.s., 
F.R.S. Ferling Place, Wifham, Essex, England. 
Charles H. Tawney, Esq., m.a., c.i.f. Cjo India 
Office, London. 

Lord Lister, p.r.o.s., d.c.l., m.d., ll.d., d.sc., f.r.s. 

12, Park Crescent, Portland Place, Lon doit. 
Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, TJ.S. America. 

Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoernle, rh.i>., (J.i.e. 

8, Northmoor Road, Oxford, England. 

ProfevSsor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a., i.l.d., f.r.s., 
British Museum (Nat. Mist.), Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W. 

Professor Edward Burnett Tylor, d.c.b., ll.d., f.r.s., 
Keeper, University Museum. Oxford, England. 
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Date’ (If Election. 

1899 D^c. 6, 
*1901 Mar. 6. 


902 Nov. 5. 

1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mai-. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 July 2. 

19o(j Mar. 7. 

1908 July 1. 
1908 July 1. 
1911 Sept. (I. 

1911 Sept. (i. 
1911 Sept, ti 
1911 Sept. 6. 
1911 Sept. 6. 


LL.D. 82, 


i 

Professor Edward Suess, Ph.i.,, Professor of Geology 
m the Li niversity of Vienna 

^ We O.K., tL.n., E.K,S., K.O.S., 

Late Prof of the Eoyal College of Science. 
’^0, Curr^erland Road, Keic, England. 

I Monsieur Bene Zeiller. Ingemeur eu chef des Mines. 

I Jicole supeneur des Mines, Paris. 

, Professor Hendrick Kern. TTtrechl, Holland. 

Profe.s.sorSirEamknshnaGopalBhandarkar, k.c i e 

* Poona. ■ 

Professor Ignaz Goldziher, ph.D,, D.Litt., ll d 
Budapest, Hungary. 

Sir Charles Lyall, k.o.s.i., c.i.e., 

Cornwall Gardens, London, S.W. 

Sir William Ramsa^, Ph r. (Tiih.), ll.u., sc d 
(D ubl.), F.C.S., F.i.p. Vniversify College, Gower 
i^freet, London., W.C. 

Dr. George Abraham Grierson, rh.i)., ixtitt., c.i.e , 
r.c.S. (retired). Rothfartihnm, Vamberle,/, ’Surrey, 
England. ' ’ 

The Right Hon’ble Baron Ciuzoii of Kedleston, 
M.A., D.C.I.., F.K.S. 1, Carlton House Terrace, Lon- 
don, S.W. 

Lt.-Col. Henry Haversham Godwin-Ansteii, f.k.s.,, 
F.Z.S., F.R.o.s. Nora Godalminy, Surrey, England. 

Dr. H. Oldenderg. The Hniversity, Gottingen. 
Germany. 

Lieub-Col. Alfred William Alcock, i.m.s., lm.e., m.p., 
LL.i)., C.M.Z.S.. F.ii.s. Heathla7ids, Erith Road. 
Belvedere, Kent, England. 

Prof. Edward George Browne, m.a,, m.h., m.r.c.s., 
L.R.C.i’,, M.R.A.s. Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Dr. A. Engler, Prof, of Systematic Botany, Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Prussia. 

Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B., f.r.s., i>.sc. 21, 
Ecclesiou Square, London, S'. TU. 

Mabamaliopadliyaya Kamakhyanatb Tarkavagisa. 
111--1, Shamhazar Street, Calcutta. 


FELLOWS. 


Date of Flection, i 


1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 


Dr. N, Annandale, D.sc., c.iii.z.s., f.l.s. 

The Huii’ble Justice Sir Asutosb Mukhopadhyaya, 

Kt., C.S I., M.A.. D.L., D.so., F.H.A.S., F.R.S.B, 

I. H. Burkill, Esq., m.a., f.l.s. 

Maliainaliopadbyaya Hnraprasad Sashtri, c.i.e., m.a , 
Sir Thomas Holland, k.c.i.e., d.sc., a.r.c.s., f.o.s., f.r.s. 
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fiate o^HiectJouT" 

191CrFeb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2 
1910 Feb. 2, 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 

1911 Feb. 1. 
1911 Feb. 1. 


l>ate of Election. 

1875 Dec. 1. 

1882 June 7. 

1884 Aug. 6. 

1885 Dec. 2. 

1886 Dec. 1. 

1899 April 5. 
1899 Nov. 1. 
1902 June 4. 
1908 July 1. 

1908 July 1. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

1910 Sept. 7. 
1910 Dec. 7. 


. D. Hooper, Esq , P.c.s. 

. T. H. D. LaTouclie, Esq., h.a , f.g.s. 

Babu Monmoban Cliakravarti, m.a , b.l. 

Lieut. -Colonel D. C. Pbillott, Indian Army. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, n.Sc. 

Major L. Rogers, c.i.e., m.d., b.s., f.r.c.p., f.r.c.s., 

I.M.S. 

Dr. E. D. Ross, Ph.o. 

Mahamabopadliyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana,^ 
M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

I Dr. G. Thibaut, Ph.n., c.i.k. 

I Dr. M. W. Travers, o.sc., f.k.s. 

I A. Venis, Esq., m.a. 

I Dr. G. T. Walker, c.s.i.^ m.a., f.r.s. 
j E. A. Gait, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

' H. H. Hayden, Esq., c.i.e., b.a., h.k., f.c.s. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Revd. J. D. Bate. 15, St. Johns Church 
Folkstone, Kent, England. 

Heihert Giles, Esq. Europe. 

F. Moore, Esq., f.l.s. Claremont House, Avenue Hoad, 
Penge, Surrey, England. 

Dr. A. Fiihrer. Europe. 

Sarat Chandra Das, Rai Bahadur, C-i.E. 32, C/v e/i 
Rou\ Calcutta. 

Pandit Visnu Prasad Raj Bhandari. Chief 
Librarian, Bir Library. Katmandu, Nepal. 

Revd. E. Francotte, s.J. 30, Park Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

Revd. A. H. Francke. Niesky Oher-Lausitz, Ger- 
many. 

1 Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen. 19, Kantapuker Lane, 

I Calcutta. 

I Revd. Father J. Hoffmann, s.J. Mauresa House, 

j Ranchi. 

j Rai Balkrishna Atmaram Gupte, Bahadur. Indian 

I Museum, Calcutta. 

j Shamsul Hlama Maulvi Ahmad Abdul Aziz. 

I Azeez Bag, City-Hyderabad, Deccan. 

L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Esq. Thichur. 

The Rev. H. Hosten, s.J. HO, Park Street, Calcutta. 
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LIST OF MEMBKES WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT. FROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.=^ 

Rule 40. — Aftei* the lapse of three years from the date of a 
member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the 
interval have been received by the Society, his name shall be re- 
moved from the List (ff Members. 

The following members will be removed from the next Mem- 
ber List of the Society under the operation of the above Rule: — 

Percy Bramley, Esq. 

Albert Pendrill Charles, E.sq., i.c.s. 

Dr. Olin Eakins, m.d. 

Sir Andrew Henderson Leith Fraser, K.c.s.i. 

Lieut. Geoige Hairis, Indian Army. 

Benjamin Grey Horniman, Esq. 

Walter Percy Spencer Milstead, Esq. 

Arthur William Pirn, Esq., J c.s. 

Herbert Frederick Samman, Esq., i c.s. 

E. P. Stebbing, Esq., f.z s. 

Rodwav Charles John Swinlioe, Esq. 

Dr. G. Orissa Taylor. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1911. 
By Retirement. 

E. F. Abraham, Esq., i.c.s. 

R. P, Ashton, Esq. 

Sir Edward Norman Baker, k.c.s.i. 

John Rothney Barrow, Esq. 

Raja Prabhat Chandra Barua. 

Babu Pramathanath Bose, B.sc., i.c.s. 

Babu Sasi Bhusana Bose. 

Major W. M. Coldstream, R.E. 

Captain I van Maxwell Conway-Poole, i.a. 
John Richard Cunningham, Esq., m.a. 

John Nicol Farquhar, Esq., m.a. 

Captain Charles Monk Gibbon, i.M.s. 

Babu Badri das Goenka. 

Hon. Sir Lancelot Hare, k.c.s.i. 

Major William Davey Hayward, i.M.s. 
Lt.-Col. John Lloyd Jones, i.m.s. 

Lt.-Col. J. G. Jordan, I M.s. 

Thomas Hanson Kingdon, Esq. 

Captain Maxwell Mackelvie, i.m.s. 
Shams-ul-Ulama Mahmud Gilani. 

William McIntosh, Esq. 

A. N. Moherly, Esq., i.O.S. 
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Captain John Morrison, i.M.s. 

Babu Harendra Krishna Mukerjee. 

Dr. Thomas Frederick Pearse, m.d. 

Captain B. C. Penton, i.a. 

Hugh Melville Percival, Esq,, m.a. 

Sir Harold Stuart, k'.c.v.o,, c.s.i. 

By Death. 

Ordinary Meinhers. 

Colin Haringtoii Browning, Esq. 

John Arthur Cunningham, Esq., b.a. 

Harinath De, Esq., m.a. 

Major Charles John Robertson Milne, i.M.s. 
^laulavi Mahomed Naemujlah. 

Major B C. Oldham, i.M.s. 

Babu Ambika Charan Sen, i.c.s. 

Rev. Laurentius Olavi Skrefsrud. 

Life Member.^. 

Say id Ali Bilgrami, a.r.s.m. 

Sir Wala Qadr Say id Hassan Ali Mirza, a.C.i E. 

Special Uo^iorary Centenary Member. 
Charles Meldrum, Esq., f.h. a.s. 

Honor a ry F el I o ivs . 

Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, c.s.i. 

VV^illiam Irvine, Esq., i.c.s. (retired). 

Prof. Paul Regnaud. 

Aoharya Satyavrata Samasrami. 

Under Rule 40. 

Fjederick MacBlaine, E.sq., i.c.s. 

Phra Maha Chandeina. 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL 
Recipients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, m.a. 

1896 Jnan Saran Chakravarti, m.a. 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1Q04 f Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m a. 

^ Surendra Nath Maitra, m.a. 
1907 Akshoyakumar Mazumder. 
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BARCLA.Y MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. ErneHt Green, Esq, 

1908 Major Ronald Ross, F.R.C.S., C.B., c.i.e., f.r.s., i.m.s. 

(retired). 

1905 Lieut. -Colon el D. D. Cunningham, f.r.s., c.i.e., 
I.M.S. (retired). 

1907 Lieut. -Colonel Alfred William Alcock, m.b., ll.d., 
C.I.E., f.r.s. 

1909 Lieut. -Colonel David Praiii, m.a., m.b., ll.d., 

F.R.8., I.M.S. (retired). 

1911 Dr. Karl Diener. 




[appendix.] 


ABSTRACT STATEMENTS 

OF 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

OF THE 

y^SIATIC ^OCIETY OF ^ENGAL 

FOR 


THE YEAR 1911. 
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1911 . 


STATEMENT 
Asiatic Society 


Dp. 

To Establishment. 




Rs. 

As 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Salaries 


6,42<; 

15 

i 




Do {Officer 

in charge for Researches in 







History, Religion, Ethnology and Folklore 







in Bengal) 

... 

3,600 

0 

0 




Commission 


G62 

7 

5 




Pension 


420 

0 

0 




Bonus 

.. 

114 

12 

0 







— 

— 

11,224 

3 

0 


To Contingencies. 







Stationery ... 


206 15 

0 




Taxes 


1,465 

0 

0 




Postage 


892 

5 

8 




Freight 


184 

3 

2 




Auditing ... 


100 

0 

0 




Lights and Fans 

... 

269 

6 

6 




Insurance fee 


187 

8 

0 




Miscellaneous 


1.094 

4 

8 




Petty repairs 


t2 

5 

6 







— 

— 

4,452 

0 

6 


To Library and Collections. 






Books 


1,879 

4 

10 




Binding 

,,, ,,, 

1,075 

4 

0 




Library Catalogue 


779 

11 

0 







— 

— 

3,734 

3 

10 


To Publications. 







“ Journal and Proceedings ” and “ Memoirs 

6,319 

2 

6 




To printing charges of Circulars, &c. 

630 

4 

0 






— 

— 

— 

6,949 

6 

6 

Interest on Government Paper purchased 




532 

2 

9 

To Personal Account (written off and miscellaneous] ... 



299 

2 

6 


To Extraordinary Expenditure. 





Royal Society’s Scientific Catalogue 




5,023 

11 

7 


Balance 




2,32,014 

1 

4 


Total Rs. 




2,64,229 

0 

0 
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No. 1 

*o/' Bengal. 1911. 


Cr. 


H v Balance from last Report 


Ks. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

1,82,930 2 8 


By Cash Receipts. 


Pablications sold for casli 
Interest on Investments 
Rent of room in the Society’s premises 
Allowance from Government of Bengal for t .e 
publication of papers on ’Anthropological and 
Cognate subjects 

I)o do. Government of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam do. do. 
Do do. Government of Bengal for 
Researches in History, 
Religion, Ethnology, and 
Folklore in Bengal 

Grant from Government of India towards the 
construction of new Building ... 

Loan 

Miscellaneous 


1,385 10 6 
8,303 14 2 
550 0 0 


2,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 


3,600 0 0 

40,000 0 0 
2,000 0 0 
198 3 9 


59,037 12 5 


By Extraordinary Receipts. 

Subscriptions to Royal Society’s Scientific 
Catalogue ... 6,124 9 7 

By Personal Account. 

Admission fees 
Members’ subscription 
Compound subscription 

Subscriptions for the Society’s “ Journal and 
Proceedings” and ” Memoirs”... 

Sales on credit 
Miscellaneous 


1,504 0 0 
12,152 0 0 
140 0 0 

1,560 0 0 
779 2 0 
15 4 


16,136 7 4 


Total Rs, ... 2,64,229 0 0 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic SorAety of Bengal. 
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STATEMENT 
1911- Oriental Publication Fund, J^o. 1, in 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenditdee. 


Salaries 

CommiBsion 

Postage 

Editing charges 
Contingencies 
Printing charges 
Stationery 
Freight 

Lights and Fans 
Bonus „• 


Rs. As. P. 

1,710 4 11 
41 2 7 
216 7 0 
4,100 3 6 
82 15 0 
9,073 13 0 
32 0 6 
108 11 10 
45 14 6 
28 12 0 


To Personal Account (written off and miscella- 


neous ) 


Balance 


Ks. As. P. 


15,440 4 10 

77 15 9 
2,488 13 7 


Total Rp. ... 18,007 2 2 


STATEMENT 
1911. Oriental Publication Fund, Mo. 2, in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expendiitjee. 

Ke. As. P. 

Printing charges ... ... ... ... 4,381 13 0 

Balance ... ... 6,699 6 0 


11,081 3 0 


Total Rs. 
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No. 2. 

\Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1911 . 


Cr. 


Rs, As. P. Rb. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 5 229 3 4 

By Cash Receipts. 

Government Allowances ... ... 9,000 0 0 

Pnblications sold for cash ... ... 1,395 5 4 

Advances recovered ... ... 67 10 9 

10,463 0 1 


By Personal Accot^'M’. 


Sales on credit ... ... ... ... 1,314 14 9 


Total Rs. ... 18,007 2 2 

D. Hooper, 

Eonomry Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 3. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soe. of Bengal. 1911. 


Cr. 



Rs. As. 

P. 

By Balance from last Report 

8,081 

3 

0 

By Cash Receipts. 




Government Allowance 

3,000 

0 

0 

Total Rs 

11,081 

3 

0 


D, Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer^ 

Asiatic Society of BengaU 
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STATEMENT 

1911. Oriental Publication Fund, 

Mo. 3, in 


Dr. 



To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. F. 

Printing charges 


656 4 0 


Balance 

1,198 9 6 


Total Rs. 

1,854 13 6 


STATEMENT 

\1911. Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 

in Acct. 


Dr. 



To Cash Expenditure. 



Rk. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Salaries 

1,489 4 6 


Printing charges 

1,160 12 0 


Contingencies 

152 6 3 


Stationery 

7 16 


Purchase of Manuscripts 

1,019 8 0 


Insurance ... 

125 0 0 


Bonus 

12 8 0 

OfCfl ft ‘i 


Balance 

1,195 13 11 


Total Rs. 

5,162 6 2 
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No. 4. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soo. of Bengal. 1911. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Report 


Rs As. P, 
1,854 13 6 


Total Rs. 


1.854 13 6 


D. Hooper, 

honorary Treasurer, 

uxslatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 8. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1911. 

Cr. 

Rr. As, P. Rs. As P. 
By Balance from last Report ... ... 1,952 6 2 


By Cash Rrckipts. 


Government Allowance ... ... 3,200 0 0 

Pnblications sold for cash ... ... 10 0 0 

3,210 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 5,162 6 2 

D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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STATEMENT 

1911. Arabic and Persian M&S. Fund in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs, As. P, Rs. As, P. 

Salaries ... ... ... ... 2,110 0 0 

Postage ... ... •«. ... 13 8 6 

Contingencies ... ... ... 9 10 

Stationery ... ... ... 11 14 6 

Purchase of Manuscripts ... ... 1,090 0 0 

Loan ... ... ... ... 2,000 0 0 

Insurance ... ... .... 31 4 0 

5,265 7 0 

Balance ... ... 634 14 4 

Total Rs, ... 5,900 5 4 


STATEMENT 
1911. Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Travelling charges ... ... ... ... 562 3 0 

Balance ... ... 1,153 15 6 


Total Rs. 


1,716 2 6 
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No. 6. 

'Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1911, 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Rejmrt 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P, 

1,567 0 0 


By Cash Receipts. 

(iovernment Allowance ... ... ... 4,333 5 4 


Total Ks. ... 5,900 5 4 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society oj Bengal. 


No. 7. 

Acct. with the Asuitic Soc. of Bengal . 1911. 


Cr. 


By Balance from Iasi Report ... 


Rs, As P. Rs. As. P. 

1,716 2 6 


Total Rs. 1,716 2 6 

D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, ^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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STATEMENT 
1911. Personal 

Dr. 

Ke. Ab. P. Rs. Ab. P. 
To Balance from last Report ... ... ... 5,215 4 1 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Advances for purchase of Mannscripts, etc, ... ... 185 1 10 

To Asiatic Society ... ... ... 16,130 7 4 

,, Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 ... 1,314 14 9 

17,451 6 1 


Total Rs. .. 22,851 12 0 


STATEMENT 
1911. Invest- 


Dr. 



Val 

ue. 


Cost 




Rs. 

As. 

p. 

Rs. As. 

p. 

To Balance from last Report 

... 1,98,700 

0 

0 

1 ,97,926 

0 

10 

,, Purebase 

.. 40,000 

0 

0 

38,025 

0 

0 

Total Es. 

... 2,38,700 

0 

0 

2,85,961 

0 

10 


Permanent Behbbvx. Tempobaet Reshevk 

Funds. j j Total Cost 

Value. Cost Value. Cost. 


Asiatic Society 

Trust Fund 

1 

Rs. 

1,61,950 

1,400 

A P.i 
0 o: 
0 0, 

Rs. A.P.i 
1,60,7051 9 8; 
1.339j 6 0 

Rs. A. P. 
76,351 0 0 

Rs. 

73,906 

A. 

1 

P. 

2 

Rs. , 
2,34,61 ]| 
1,339| 

A. P. 
1010 
6 0 

Total Rb. 

1,63,350 


1,62,0m|i5| 6; 

76,350. 0 0 

1 73,906 

1 

2! 

2,36,951 

1 010 



No. 8. 

Account. 


xcvii 


1911. 


Cr. 


By Cash Receipts 
,, Asiatic Society 

Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 


By Balance, 

1 Due to the 

Due bv the 


Society, 

Society 



i Rs. 

Ah. P. 

Bs. lAs, 

P. 

Members 

’4,35G 

8 6 

i j 

129 ; 2 ' 

0 

Employes 

30 

0^ 0 

100 0 

0 

Oriental Publication 





Fund, No. 1 

t32 

0 0 



Bardic Chronicles 





M6S. Fund 

' r>oo 

0 0 



Miscellaneous 

131 

0 9 

7 10 

(1 


6,449 

9 3 

236 12 

0 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As, P. 

17,261 12 6 

299 2 6 
77 15 9 

377 2 3 


5,212 13 3 


Total Rs 22,851 12 0 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer. 

A.siafir. Society of Be'figal 


No. 9. 

ment. 1911. 


By Balance 


Cr. 

Value. Cost. 

Rs. Aa. P. Rs. As. P. 

... 2,38.700 0 0 2,35,951 0 10 

Total Rs. ..,2,38,700 0 0 2,35,951 0 10 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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STATEMENT 


1911. 


Trust 


Dr. 

Eg. As. P. 

To Pension 

Balance 

48 0 0 
1,460 11 10 


Total Es. 

1,514 11 10 


STATEMENT 

1911. Cash 

Dr. 

Bs. As. P, 

To Bnlaiice from last Report ... ... 2,655 i) i 

Rfceipts. 



Es. 

As. 

P. 

To Asiatic Society 

... 65,162 

6 

0 

,, Oriental Pnblication Fund, No. 1 

... 10,463 

0 

1 

,, Do. flo. No. 2 

3,000 

0 

0 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund ... 

3,210 

0 

0 

,, Arabic and Persian MSS. Fnnt! 

4,333 

5 

4 

,, Personal Account ... 

... 17,261 

12 

6 

,, Trust Fund 

49 

0 

0 


1,03,479 7 11 


Total Rb. 


1,00,134 14 0 
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No. 10. 

Fund. igii 


Cr. 

Kh. As, P. 

By Balance from last Report ... .. ^ n jq 

,, Tiitere.st on Tnresfmonts .. ... 49 q q 

Total Rs. 1,514 1110 

D. Hoopkr, 

TJoiiomry Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


1911 . 


Cr. 

Expenditure. 

By Asiatic Society 
.. Oriental PnblicatioTi Fund, No. 1 
Do. do. No. 2 

Do, do. No. 3 

., Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 
,, Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 
,, Bardic Chronicles Manuscript Fund 
, Personal Account ... 

,, Investment 
., Trust Fund 

Balance 

Total Rs. 1,06,134 14 0 

D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
.31,915 12 2 
15,440 4 10 
4,381 13 0 
656 4 0 

3,966 8 3 
5,265 7 0 
562 3 0 
185 1 10 

38,025 0 0 
48 0 0 

1,00-446 6 1 

5,688 7 11 


No. 11. 

Account. 



1911 . 


STATEMENT 

Balance 


LIABILITIES. 


Asiatic Society 

Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1... 
Do. do. No. 2 .. 

Do. do No. 3... 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund 
Bardic Chronicle.s Manuscripts Fund 
Trust Fund' 


Rs. As. P. Rh. As, P. 

2,32,014. 1 4 

2,488 13 7 
6,699 6 0 
1,198 9 6 
1,195 13 11 
634 14 4 
1,153 15 6 
1,466 11 lU 

2,46,852 6 0 


Total Rs. 2,46,8.52 6 0 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, and the appended detailed 
.Accounts with the books and vouchers presented to us, and certify that it is 
in accordance therewith, correctly setting forth the position of the Society as 
at the 31st December. 1911. 

Calcutta, Mfugens, King & Co., 

7tJi February, 1912 Chartered Aecounfantu, 

Audi to 
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1911 . 

. ASSETS. 

Rs. As. P. Ks As. P. 

Personal Account .. ... ... 5,212 13 3 

Investment (8 ^°/q Government Pro. Notes, Cost) 2,35,951 0 10 

Cash Account ... ... ... 2,688 7 11 

2,46,852 6 0 

3°/o Government Pro. Note at Bank of Bengal’s 
Safe Custody Account, Cashier’s Security 
Deposit Rs. 500 


Total Rs. ... 2,46,862 6 0 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer ^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 12. 

Sheet. 





Shells covered with colonies of HJSLOPIA LACUSTRIS* 








TEMNCXIEPALA SEMPERI taken from freshwater crabs. 






6* Critical Examination of the Transcript of Aitpoor 
or Atapura Inscription. 

By Pandit Mohanlad Vishnijlal Pandia. 


We coiue to know from the writings of Colonel James Tod. 
that he, for the first time, obtained two inscriptions of Sakti- 
kainara, an earlier king of Mewar or Udaipur State, in Raj- 
putana, from the ruins of the so-called Aitpoor or Atapura, 
which is at present popularly called Ad or Ahad. He has not 
given the transcripts of these inscrip^ ’ ms, but the translation 
only of one of them, dated Samvatsara 1034 = a.d. 977, at the 
♦eid of Ill's well-known work '' Annals and Antiquities of Raja- 
sthan.' ” A copy of tins translation is appended to this paper 
by n.s, as marked A. As regards this epigraph, the Colonel 

liimself lias said ihns 

‘‘ From tlio deserted and now foruotten ‘ city of the sun , 
Aitjioor, tlK‘ abode of wild beasts and savage Bhils, aiiotlier 
n < morial of the iiriuces of Mewar was obtained. It relates to 
the mince Khaktikumar. Its dale is s. 1024 (a.d. 968),-^ and 
it '‘OJitams the names of fourteen of iiis ancestors in legulai 
succession. Amongst these is Bajqm or Syeel. When corn- 
paved with the chronicles and family archives, it was highly 
hatifvixig to find, that vritli the exception of one superfluous 
name and tlie transposition of others, they were in perfec 
accordance.’' 

(T. K.. vol. I, p. 192.) 

I'T^ tn the rear 1902 ,\.D. Colonel Tod’s translation of 
,l„. ™ ,pl ™ b.V 

v,.,v writer ot tire history of Mewar. But it rs ,,ne..l,o»«f 

f -r “• ^Lr'r'v oKs;,;* o,‘"s“ « ■= 

to” C“inre.ilSd by e«u»bc-J,v in 

Vallabhi theory. The main features of these 

have mentioned in our critical no es on . Qourt-bard of 

Mexvar by the late g f “^But it would not be 

Udaipur, whieli is at present in p ,| these 

out of place if we say something lere y.p.nders as briefly as 

two tlieories, vindicates the generally 

we can. The ancient VallaW ^ ■ oriain of the Guhilota 

accepted genuinej^ j^u^u^a-vansi_or^ii^o_r . 

translation. 
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kings of Mevvar ; and the new Anandapura theory advocates in 
opposition to it, that the chiefs of Mewar were originally 
Nagara Braiimanas of Anandapura or Vadnagar in Gujarat and 
afterwards they have become Ksatriyas. 

Colonel Tod’s translation of the inscription is questioned 
now on the basis of a transcript of it,* which is said to liave 
lately been discovered from the Jain Bhandara of Cyan j I Jati, 
the Pandit employed b^^ Tod, at Mandal in Mewar. It has 
lately seen the light of the day, being publislied by Mr. 
Devadatta Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, M.A., of Poona.’ 

A copy of it is appended to this paper, marked B. How 
lie got it, he himself says : — 

‘ ‘ And it was hoped that every thing would be clear only 
if Gvan Chand’s transcript of the Aitpoor inscription were 
traced in his Bhandara. But liere again nobody knew where 
his Bhandara was. This mystery lias now been unravelled by 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha, of the Rajputana Museum, Ajniere. 
As was surmised, Gy an Chand’s transliteration could also be 
traced in that Bhandara, and I am indebted to the Pandit for 
having supplied me with a copy of it, without wdiich it would 
have been somewhat difficult to write this note.^” 

‘'But tiie matter is placed beyond all doubt by a copy 
sent to me by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha, of the transcript 
prepared by Jhanachandra Yati for Tod himself and lying in 
the Jaina Bhandara of Mandal in the Udaipur State. This 
inscription refers itself to the reign for Saktikumar, is dated 
v.E. 1034 (a.b. 977), and is thus nearly three hundred years 
anterior to the Chitorgadh epigraph.'” 

And in a footnote on this statement he further says : — 

'‘For a long time nobody knew anything about the 
gachchha and whereabouts of the Jat, and it is, indeed, to 
Pandit Gaurishankar’s zeal, as unflagging as disinterested, tliat 
we are indebted for information on these points.” 

Before Mr. Bhandarkar’s publication of the transcript of 
this inscription, the author of the new Rajputana Gazetteer 
has reconstructed the history of this period on the sure basis of 
this transcript. He says : — 

"Thetw^elve names from Khuman 1. to Saktikumar are 
taken from an inscription dated 977, which was found at 
Aitpur (or Ahar) by Tod. In his translation Tod left out 
several names, namely, Mattata, Khuman II, Mahayak, Khu- 
man III, and Bhartri Bhat II, but with the help of a copy of 
the original inscription, recently discovered at Mandal in the 
house of a descendant of the Pandit whom Tod employed, it 
has been possible to supply the omissions, and it may be added 
that these names are all confirmed by other inscriptions,” 

^ T. A., Vol. XXXIX. Part XDV, pp IS6-91. 

i 1. A., Vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, pp. IHO-?. 

J and P. of A.8.B., Vol. V, No. Vf, p. 177. 
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The author of the Rajputana Gazetteer, Mr. Bhandarkar 
and Pandit Ojhaji have taken a very favourable view of the 
importance of this transcript of the alleged epigraph. The 
first twenty names of the lists of chiefs of Me war of these three 
scholars are said to be in perfect accordance with this tran- 
script. And as regards its importance Mr. Bhandarkar says: — 

‘‘The importance, however, of this inscription chiefly 
consists in giving us reliable information regarding the earlier 
part of the dynastic list. No less than three such lists had 
already been supplied to us by the Raiipur, Achalgadh, and 
(jliitorgadh inscriptions. But none of these is complete, or of 
earlier date, than the close of the thirteenth century. Our 
inscription, on the other hand, is of tie tenth century, and 
givers a full dynastic list.' ’’ 

Besides, this transcript in the Anandapura theory is con- 
sidered as its most reliable fundamental pioof. Because it 
supports satisfactorily its aim, that Guhila was a Nagara 
Brahmana and he migrated from Anandapura. 

But nobody has yet made a critical examination of the 
alleged transcript, to ascertain how far it can be a well- 
authenticated proof in a much disputed historical question, or 
can a man safely obtain only on the proof of such an imper- 
fect document, when the original stone is missing, a decree 

from a Law Court ? • t* 

Now we relate the result of our critical examination tor 

the information of our antiquarian readers: .i . 

A. It is a matter of great importance to know, that the 
original stone is, at present, not available for examination. 

is missing or rather lost. On the orgamzatioii of department 
of History of the State of Mewar at Uda pur, bhya- 

t.ialadan and I, and some other sc-liolars also, tried 
to searcli out the original epigiapli, but we all unfortunat ly 

failed to obtain it. , 

B. Thereafter, Kaviraj, the head of the departmerit o 

History, endeavoured his best to ^ left in 

examining the old papers of Ooloiiel ^^d, w nc ... gome 
possession of his Pandit Gyanji Jati of Mandal. Aftei o 
time, he fortunately got a rough copy of 
ilie then pupil of Gyanji Jati through the y® J ^ 

Bhilwara.^ This copy of the transcript was 

-Maharana Sajjansinhaji, who was From 

by K.vi»i in th. to ^ 

it several fair copies were made for j conies I 

Kaviraj’s colleagues in the beginning. annend- 

have in my library, which 1 lay now before the public, appency 

1 I. A. t’ol. XXXIX, I'ort XDV, p. 
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ing it to this paper marked C. Thus the antiquarian public 
have now two different copies of the transcript of the epigraph 
before them. 

C. On comparing these two copies of tlie transcript, we 
find that the following two padas of verses 2 and 3 of Mr. 
Bhandarkar’s copy are wanting in our ‘copy, which gives four 
names more tlian the fifteen names mentioned in Tod’s transla- 
tion. namely Khuman, Bhartripatta, Khuman and Mahayak : — 

II {\) 

And tlie following pada or stanza is in our copy after 
tlie second half of verse 3 of Mr. Bhandarkar’s copy : — 

cT^Tftf 

It is surprising t'nat there is so much diflerence in these 
two transcripts, which botli are said to have been obtained 
from the pupils of the same Gyanji Jati, tlie Pandit employed 
b>' Tod. Further, it is more surprising that the name of 
]\lattata, which is wanting even in tlie transcript of Mr. Bhan* 
d n kar is suggested by liim to be supplied in accordance witli 
the Kadmal inscription — an inscription of later date, in his 
footnote 14. But, on the other hand, the above-mentioned 
statement of the autlior of the Rajputana Gazetteer shows that 
he lias supplied M<attata’s name according to the transcript 
obtained from Mandal, in wliich it is really wanting. If bis 
statement is true, then there must be a third co]>y of the 
transcript, in which Mattata’s name is ]dainly mentioned, 
otherwise, it is his mistake that he has referred the transcT‘i])t 
in his statement without first examining it. 

1). Now tlie question arises ; Which of the two transcriyjts 
was really before Tod, when he made his translation? To 
solve tliis problem, two different speculations were made. 
Firstly, that the traTiscript lately published by Mr. Bhandarkar 
was before Tod, but be left out the two stanzas of verses 2 and 
3, vvhicli contain four more names^ as the author of the Raj- 
putana Gazetteer has said. Secondly, that Mr. Bhandarkar’s 
transcript was not in the hand of Tod, otherwise he miglit 
have translated the alleged stanzas also. It is highly improb- 
able to believe, that a scholar and antiquarian like Colonel Tod 
intentionally or carelessly left them out in his translation. 
But, on the other hand, it seems credible that the transcript 
of the inscription, which we lay now before the public, as 
marked C, was really before Tod. Because liis substantial 
translation is in perfect accordance with it. Thus it has 
become a very difficult question to be satisfactorily solved, 
which of the so-called two transcripts of Gyanji Jati is a true 
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one in the absence of the original inscription-stone, as what- 
ever we will conclude would be merely conjectural. 

E. Both the transcripts are not clear and incomplete, 
which Mr. Bhandarkar also has acknowledged in his note. 
He says : — 

Owing to the transcript of Gyanchand not being clear 
after verse 6, I am not in a position to determine with certainty 
what was further intended to be said.” 

* * * Ji; 

But what the sense of that verse is, is not clear from the 
transliteration as it stands.”' 

The concluding part of the inscription is wanting in both 
transcripts. 

F. There is another question of some importance - Where 
is the so-called transcript of Gyanchand, which is mentioned 
as lying in the Jain bhandar at Mandal, in tlie Udaipur 
territory, by Mr. Bhandarkar and the author of the Rajputana 
Gazetteer ? The result of our enquiry shows that it is not in 
the Jain Bhandar at Mandal, when we are writing this paper. 
Because Gyanchand Jati’s pupil’s pupil Ganeshchand lias in- 
formed me through a gentleman of official position, that it has 
lately been taken away by Pandit Gaurishankar, on the plea 
that it shall be kept in the Victoria Hall Museum, at Udaipur. 
Further, we are informed by another respectable gentleman of 
Udaipur, that it is not in the Victoria Hall even. Thus, if our 
informants are right, it might be, at present, either with 
Pandit (laurishankar or some body else interested in the 
Anandapura theory. Moreover, the statement of Mr. Bhan- 
darkar, quoted above, shows that it is not in his possession, 
nor has he seen it, as he has said that his text of the transcript 
is a copy of that copy which was supplied to him by the afore- 
said Pandit. 

G. Whatever is .said by Mr. Bhandarkar in his statements 
quoted above regarding nobod}" knowing anything for a long 
time about the gachchha, Bhandar, tliis transcript of the 
epigraph, and whereabouts of Gyanji Jati, is wrong. It 
appears that he is misinformed by somebody interested on 
these points. For, everything about Gyanji is well known to 
his co-religionists, the Jains residing in Mewar and numbering 
about one lakh, all the officers of the Udaipur State, and other 
Sirdars, Umraos, Pas wans and Seths and Sahukars. His name 
has become a household word with that of Colonel Tod in 
Mewar. He is popularly called as ‘Tod Sahab-ka Guru’ 
Kaviraj, and we others have the copy of transcript of the 
epigraph from a long time before Pandit Ojhaji was employed 
under Kaviraj. We recollect that he was employed in a.d. 

1 I. A., Vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 187. 
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1888. Hence it was no mystery to be unravelled by any- 
body. 

H. Mr. Bhandarkar in his statement quoted above has 

remarked, that the lists of the chiefs of Mewar, given in the 
later inscriptions of Ranpur, Achalgadh and Chitorgadh, are not 
complete, but this transcript of the At^pura inscription ‘ gives 
a full dynastic list,’ that is, it is complete. But it is not so. 
Because it is plainly said in it i.e. in his (Guhadatta’s) 

lineage so and so princes were. Tlius, it clearly shows that 
the writer of this inscription, like the composers of other later 
inscriptions, has mentioned as many names of earlier 
princes as he could know or ascertain when he composed the 
epigraph. Again, it is worthy of note, that the historic ele- 
ment of all inscriptions of the Native States is not of their 
composer’s own. We are well aware, when a Pandit is called 
upon to compose an inscription, he is directed to consult the 
Charans and Bhats and some other old men of the State on the 
subject. Besides, in some of these inscriptions we find, that 
wonderful and marvellous things and praises of princes beyond 
belief are related like the Puranas. I refrain from quoting 
them here, hoping that our readers shall be able to know them 
on critically reading tliese inscriptions. 

I. Mr. Bhandarkar, in his note on this transcript, has 
conjectu rally concluded, that Ad is one of the present two 
names of the place, wherefrom the so-callerl inscriptions of 
Saktikumara are said to have been obtained by Colonel Tod 
and Professor Bendall, is a corruption of Ata (pura) and the 
second name Ahad of Aghata (pura), as he says : — 

Ad is, of course, a corruption of Ata (pura) mentioned 
in our inscription and Ahad of Aghata (pura) which is also 
referred to in several Mewar and Marwar inscriptions.” 


(I. A., Vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 188). 

But we take an exception. Mr. Bhandarkar has not shown 
the rules of the Prakrita or Hindi languages, according 
to which these corruptions Ad_ and Ahad of the Sanskrita 
names of the place Atapura and Aghatapura are considered to 
have been made, nor is it proved by him that before the com- 
positior^ of these inscriptions Ad and Ahad were popularly 
called Atapura and Aghatapura by the people. But on the 
other hand, we see even at present, that if we give such popu- 
lar names to Pandits to be mentioned in inscriptions, they 
Sanskritize them, that is, make them Sanskrit, meaning some- 
thing as they please in their composition. For instance, the 
following words are made thus — 

1. Chitor = Chitrakuta, 

2. Mewar = Medapta. 
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3. Ajmere = Ajayameru or Ajamidha. 

4. Man Mori = Manu-raja Maurya. 

5. Kumbha = Kumbhakarria. 

6. Khetasi = Ksbetrasingh. 

7. Bapa — Bappa, Bappaka and Vashpa. 

S. Hira or Sija = Siladitya. 

9. Naga = Nagaditya. 

10. Lakha = Lakshasingh or Lakshmanasingh. 

11. Lakbamsi = Lakshnianasinha. 

Thus it is clear beyond doubt that these popular names of 
the place Ad or Ahad are not the corruptions of Ata (pura) and 
Aghata (pura), but they are made Sanskrit asl|Atapura and 
Aghiltapura by the writers of the inscriptions. 

J. Similarly, Mr. Bhandarkar ha° formed the following 
merely conjectural opinions regarding the meaning of the pro- 
per name Bapa ” and that of his title “ Ravala.” That the 
former is a respectful term for ascetics and he was called Bapa 
as he became a member of the sect : — 

‘‘ Tod also says the same thing when he writes, ‘ Bappa is 
not a proper name, it signifies merely a child.’ I do not, 
however, think that Bapa can here mean a ‘ child.’ In my 
opinion it is the same thing as Bapa or Bava, a respectful 
term for ascetics. * ^ * And the name Bappa or Bapa 

becomes significant only if it is taken to refer to his having 
become a member of this sect.” 


(I. A., Vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 190). 

And the latter term Ravala means a sect of ascetics and 
also of their lay-followers : — 

‘‘ Now Kavala is tlie name of a sect of ascetics and also of 
their lay-fol lowers. These RavaJas still abound in Mewar and 
are found also in Gujarat and Maharashtra, even so far south 
as Sanwatvadi. I shall seize an early opportunity of writing a 
special note on this sect, but it is sufficient to say here that 
Bappa was called Ravala because he joined that sect, of which 
Haritarasi was the head priest.” 

(I. A., VoL XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 190). 

But both these conjectures are wrong. Because Bapa was 
called Baj^a from his very birthday by his mother and the 
family priest and so on by all and every inhabitant of the city, 
and not from the time of his becoming a pupil of Haritarasi or 
joining his sect. Besides, the term Bapa, used in the inscrip- 
tions and historical works, is before us as a proper name, that 
is, it is a name of an individual person or prince, and not as a 
common name. Taking the term Bapa as a common noun 
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also, if anybody wants to know how it has become a proper 
name. It is plain, that it is here a term of the Gujarati 
language. Bapa’s mother Vichitra-Kunwari Bai, daughter of 
the Chauhaii family, was a resident of Gujarat and he was born 
and brought up in the house of Ravala Vishveshvara Bhatta or 
hiB son Raghuraya, the family priest and a Nagar Brahman of 
Anandapur, in Gujarat. Accordingly, in the Gujarati language 

it means both a ‘ ‘ child and father ” ; as \ 

0 child, what are you doing, and 

Father has not yet come. So, it is in Gujarati a word or name 
of endearment generally used for a child. Hence by calling 
him as Bapa from his ver}'^ birthday, it became his proper 
name, and he also retained this pet-name throughout his life 
and did not change it, though he became a great illustrious 
prince, the founder and predecessor of the Mewar family and 
his real janma-nam or birtl)-name, given by the astrologers, 
when his nam-karan-samskar (the religious ceremony of a newly- 
born child) was performed by the family priest, Raghuraya, 
was “ Visvapati.” 

Likewise, the so-called (spurious) Ekalinga-mahatmya No. 
I, the corroborative authority of the Anandapura theory, 
plainly tells us in its following couplets, that the ancestors of 
both Bapa and his father Guhadatta or Guhila, namely Naga 
and Bhoga, were called or entitled as Ravala, who had no con- 
nection whatever with the head priest, Haritarasi, or his sect 
of ascetics and flourished long before them, i.e. Bapa and 
Guhadatta or Guhila were in sixth or seventh generation after 
them. It is said in the aforesaid Mahatmya : — 

Text. 

sttitt ll 8 II 

siaT^ft hIaT I 

crgsjsjTT II 1 II 


Trat^slation. 

“ 4. His son was Naga Raula by name, who by his religious 
austerities made the whole w^orld happy, and was an object of 
admiration to the Smrities. 

5. His son was of the name of Bhoga Raula, who was 
adorable in (this) world to the kings; his son was Asadhara; 
and his son w^as Sri-deva ” 
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(J. and P. of A. S. B., Vol. V, No. 6, p. 171—72). 

Further, in the inscription of Narlai, dated V. S. 1597, 
Guhidatta, the father or predecessor of Bapa, is entitled as 
RauJa : — 

Translation. 

‘'Now here in the country of Medapata, in the family of 
Siladitya, who was the King of Kings and belonged to the solar 
dynasty, in the family of the great Kings Sri Guliidatta Raula, 
Sri Bappaka, Sri Khumana and otlicis,” 

(B I., page 35). 

And in the following couplet of the inscription of Raya- 
Sagar lake, the meaning of the term Ravala is given as ; — One 
who is endowed with the fullness of kingdom, supremacy and 
opulence is called a Ravala : — 

Text. 

?;T5qTFanjff<?r i 

o ^ 

at ?:Tw^T^i q^ff qTsnfHVTq: Kr^ri ii i,£ ii 

Translation. 

19. ‘‘ Holding the title of Ravala formed of the first letters 
of the words (fullness of kingdom) (su- 
premacy) and (opulence), the King called Bashpa 

became eminent.” 

(B. I. page 31). 

Besides, there is a tradition, current among the Nagar 
Brahmanas of our caste and Khyatis, that, as the totally dis- 
satisfied and rebelled minister of the hereditary kingdom of 
Bapa was always trying his best to take his revenge by killing 
him and his mother, so as the dynasty of the Guhilots may be 
extirpated , Bapa was born and brought up secretly in the 
house of his family priest, Ravala Visvesvara Bhatta, or his son 
Raghuraya, a Nagar Brahmana of Anandapura. Consequently 
no name of his caste was given to him and he and his caste were 
carefully and completely kept secret, until he grew up and be- 
came fit to rule and the Saint Haritarasi, the grandfather of 
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Ravala Visvesvara Bliatta, a Nagar Brahmana, ultimately 
unravelled the mystery of his concealed Kshatriyaism. Bapa 
was called in his infancy as Bapa Ravala, that is, by his pet- 
name Bapa and Ravala, the title of his family priest. Ravala 
is one of the many Avatankas (titles) of Nagar Brahmaiias, as 
Pandia,Jani, Mahata, Vyasa and Sukla, etc., signifying profes- 
sion, etc. Accordingly, those persons were called Ravalas who 
were the servants of Ravala, i.e. the Royal Palace. The term 
Ravala is still in use in the Mewari language, also in this mean- 
ing, as for instance ^ %, i-©- gone to the 

Royal Palace. Ravala is also used in the Mewari language in 
the sense of ‘lord of the palace,’ i.e. a king.* Hence in our 
humble opinion, when a term is before us, clearly used as a 
proper name in any writing, then it is useless to attempt to 
give some sort of meaning to it by making such far-fetched 
conjectures. 

K. Mr. Bhandarkar has conjectured, on the chief authori- 
ty of this transcript, under examination, and the corroborative 
evidence of tlie following couplet of Naravahaiia’s inscription, 
dated 1028 v. s., that the real founder and predecessor of the 
Mewar dynasty was Guhadatta or Guhila of this transcript of 
the Atapura inscription, and not Bapa of the Ranpur, Achal- 
gadh and Chitorgadh epigraplis, as Bapa is plainly said — the 
moon among the kings of the family of Guhila in the earlier 
aforesaid inscription of Naravahana. 

Text. 

(n>) ^ =1^=95?: 1 

ifla ?: (i^) jt 11 

Translation. 

‘‘ In this (city) there flourished Sri Bappak, the lord of 
the earth, the gem of the surface of the earth and the moon 
among the kings of the family of Guhila.'’ 


I Accordingly the chiefs of the Dungarpur and Bansvvara States, 
under the Mewar Residency in Rajputana, are called Ravalji andMaha- 

ravalji. In the Prakrita language and are the corrup- 
tions of the Sanskrita meaning Royal Family, as — 

II 

-T^ TTsif ^ ^ 

(Kavya-mala, No. 14, p. 22.) 
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(I, A., Vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 189). 

Further, he lias remarked, that it is an excusable mistake, 
that Kanpur, Achalgadh and Chitorgadli inscriptions, the late 
records, make Bapa the founder of the Mewar dynasty. But 
it is, in our humble opinion, not the mistake of any inscrip- 
tion, nor it is the mistake of this transcript of the Atapura 
inscription even. It is undoubtedly our own mistake, that 
before writing anything, we do not master well and consider 
impartially the other side of the question, that is, the ancient 
Vallabhi theory, which is hitherto generally accepted, and 
make the simple things complicated by making hasty and far- 
fetched conclusions. Accordingly, the ancient Vallabhi theory, 
the other side of the question, plainly tells us, that there 
flourished four Guhadattas or Guhilas. from whom the ancient 
Vallabhi Guhilots of the Deccan or GujarPt and Kathiawar and 
the modern or Mewari Guhilots were originated. The first 
Giiliadatta or Guhila was “ Guhasen,” the sixth ruling prince 
of Vallabhi. (See the genealogy of the Vallabhi dynasty 
appended to this paper as marked D). The second, according 
to Khyatis, was the grandfather of Bapa, and according to the 
following couplets of the Kayasagar inscription and (spurious) 
Ekalinga-mahatmya No. I, was the father of him (Bapa) : — 


Text. 

^TcTT ^3? II i II 


Translation. 

‘‘6, Then all the sons of Guhaditya came to be called 
Guhilota: of them the eldest was called Bappa.” 


(E. I., page 30). 

Text. 

+ -f -f + -f 

cfgsft??! i 

II ^,4 It 
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Translation. 

‘ ^ Triumpliant is the Brahmana Sri Guhadatta, who was 
(the cause of) delight to the Brahmanas family come from 
Anandapiir, and who was the founder of the illustrious Guhila 
race. 

+ + + “I" + 

His son Bappa, the lord of earth, obtained the kingdom of 
Sri Medapata by the favour of the god Ekalinga.” 


(Ekalinga mahatmya No. I). 

The third Guhila was the son of Bapa Ravala, who is 
mentioned in the following couplets of Ranapur, Achalgadh 
and Chitorgadh inscriptions: — 

Texts. 

^;T5ITf^I5r 

5^ »f>3i ^ 0 

gww «l*f5rT I 

nfcf c ii 

Jwn'^ ^nflrJT ii h 


Translations. 

I. In the year numbering 1496 after the illustrious 
Vikrama, the mighty potentate of Medapata, Sri Bappa, 1 ; 
Sri Guhila, 2; Bhoja, 3 ; Sila, 4; etc. 

(Ranpur Inscription). 

II. The son of Bappaka, a master in politics, became king 
(and was) called Guhila; the race bearing whose name is verily 
continued by kings born in his family. 

(Achalgadh Inscription). 
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(B. I., pages 13 and 21.) 

III. His (Bapa’s) son by name Guhila became a king, he 
ruled over the earth with virtue of high spirit like Vishnu 
(Madhujit), from whom the kings of the Guhila family were 
called of the Guhila caste. 

(Chitorgadh Inscription;. 

And the fourth was the posthumous son of Siladitya, the 
last king of Vallabhi, whose another name, according to 
Khyatis, was Keshavaditya (II). Accordingly, the Guhadatta 
or Guhila of the Atapura inscription is undoubtedly the 
Guhila III, son of Bapa. Because, the writer of this epigraph, 
leaving the names of Bapa and his ancestors, has commenced 
the genealogy from Guhila only, tlie son of Bapa, from whom 
the Mewari Guhilots have been originc^ted ; es all the names of 
the priTices after him, when compared, are in perfect accordance 
with the names mentioned in the later inscriptions, with the 
exception of those ones only which are more in this earlier 
epigraph (see the comparative list of chiefs of Mewar appended 
to tins paper as marked E). Moreover, it is not surprising 
that we find more or less names in all inscriptions of Mewar. 
We see in Mr. Bhandarkar’s comparative list of chiefs even, 
tiiat Mallata or Mattata’s name is left out in the Achalgadh 
e])igraph, though its writer and that of the Chitorgadh one is 
tlie very same Bandit, a Nagar Brahniana of our caste (see 
Appendix E). From this, it appears that the writer of every 
inscription has mentioned as many names only as he could know 
or ascertain, when he composed the inscription—so is the case 
of this Atapura inscription even, as it is plainly said in it 

i.o, in his (Guhadatta s) lineage so and so piinces weic, 
and not definitely that Guhadatta’s son was Bhoja and so on. 
Therefore, it can be safely concluded, that the list of chiefs of 
every inscription before us is incomplete. And the reason 

why Bapa is called the moon among the 

kings of the family of Guhila, in the inscription of Naravahana, 
is this, — that he belonged to the lineage of the ancient or 
former Guhilots. There were branches and sub-branches of the 
ancient or former Guhilas in existence before Bapa, which are 
praised in verses 5 and f> of the Aclialagadh epigraph as 
follows : — 

Text. 

ii ii 

cf3CT*i ii 
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sRfeiar %ar w- (« 0 i 

fsi^r: ii < ii 

Teanslation. 

5. “ Victorious is the noble dynasty of the Guhilas, which 
is full of branches and sub-branches which consists of good 
members, which is worthy of good qualities, the shoulders (the 
members of) which are adorned with the feathers of the arrows, 
and which has taken up its position at the head of kings. 

6. That the dynasty of Guhilas is celebrated as tlje 
Venerable Narayana amongst kings is true — who hold their 
staff intended for the release (of the poor and the indigent or 
for their own salvation) who appear glorious on account of the 
staff’ (of royalty or of Sannyastha) which they hold in tlieir 
hands, whose minds are devoted to securing the safety of their 
lives, and wffio have given up plundering with the rise of for- 
tune — always flock round to it for protection.” 


(B. I., page 12.) 

Having praised thus the branches and sub-branches of 
Guhilas anterior to Bapa, the writer of the inscription has 
narrated the account of Bapa in verses from 7 to 11. And 
then he again has mentioned plainly the name of Guliila (HI), 
the son of Bapa, from whom the modern Guhilots have been 
originated, in verse twelfth, which we have quoted above. 
Besides it is plainly said in verse sixth of the Raya-sagar 
inscrijjtion and in the couplets of the Ekalihga-mahatmyaiS'o. I, 
which we have quoted above, that Guhaditya or Guhadatta 
was the father of Bapa, from whom a branch of tlie Guhilots 
w^as also originated. Therefore, it is quite evident, that Bapa, 
being in the descent of former Guhaditya or Guhadatta or 
Guhila, was called a Guhilota in the inscription of Naravahana, 

But the followers of the Anandapura theory do not 
accept the above-mentioned certain and incontrovertible con- 
clusion and take a quite opposite view of the question to turn 
topsy-turvy the generally-accepted true history of Me war, and 
to reconstruct a quite new history of the Guhilot chiefs of th(^ 
Udaipur family. The presumptions of their theory are as 
follows : — 

1. That the family of the Guhilot kings of Udaipur or 
Mewar State has no connection whatever with the kings of the 
Vallabhi dynasty. 

2. But it is a separate independent dynasty of the 
Guhilots. 

3. It is formed by Guhadatta or Guhil of the Atapura 
inscription, who flourished about a.d. 546. 
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4. Being the founder, Guhadatta, a Nagar Brahmana of 
Anandapura or Vadanagar, in Gujarat, the chiefs of Mewar were 
originally Nagar Brahmanas and afterwards they have become 
Kshatriyas, as they have hitherto been generally acknowledged 
or accepted, but they are Brahma- Kshatriyas, i.e. illegitimate 
Ksliatriyas. 

5. Bapa Ravala was called by the name Bapa Ravaia, as 
he became a member of Ravalas, a sect of ascetics. He was 
either in the seventh or eighth or ninth generation of 
Guhadatta of the Atapur inscription and was not the founder 
and predecessor of the Mewar family as mentioned by the 
Ranpur, Aohalgadh and Chitorgadh epigraphs. 

6. The inscription of Siladitya lately found at Samoli, 
dated S. 703, and that of Aparajita. dated S. 718, belong to the 
Sila and Aparajita of the Atapura insc iption, and not to their 
namesakes, who flourished before them. 

There are such more ])resuinptions of this theory, but we 
have mentioned here the most important ones only. With 
these presumptions, our readers should know and bear in mind 
one thing more, the peculiarity of this theory, that it recog- 
nizes as authorities all those inscriptions, works and khyatis 
only so far as they are found favorable to itself, whilst such 
portions of them, as are not so favorable, are rejected. For 
instance, in the Achalgadh inscription occurs the incident of 
Bapa’s aecej^tance of Kshatriyaism in lieu of Brahmanaism. 
To this extent the inscription is accepted as an authority; but 
when in the same authority it is discovered that there were the 
branches and sub-branches of the Guhilots anterior to Bapa 
and his (Bapa's) son was Guhila, from whom the Mewar 
dynasty was designated as Guhilot, and he was the founder of 
the family, the authority is not accepted. Similarly, in the 
(spurious) Ekalinga-mahatm^j^a No. I, it is said that Guhadatta 
was a Nagar Brahmana, he migrated from Anandapura and he 
was the jjrogenitor of Guhilots— so far it is accepted as an 
authority ; but when it says that there were these seven 
ancestors of that Guhadatta, — ^namely Vijayaditya, Kesawa, 
Naga Raula, Bhoga Raula, Asadhara, Sri-deva and Mahadeva 
— and his son was Bapa, as it is said in the Ranpur and 
Raj^a-Sagar inscriptions also, it is rejected. There are other 
similar inconsistencies, which we have pointed out in their 
appropriate places in our critical notes on the Brief History of 
Mewar by Kaviraj Shyamaladan. These presumptions and 
peculiarity do not turn topsy-turvy the generally accepted 
history of Mewar only, but they create a great disagreement 
among the inscriptions also by wrongly attributing the inscrip- 
tions dated s. 703 and 718 to Sila and Aparajita, which really 
belonged to their namesakes, who flourished long before them, 
auid thereby assigning also the mere conjectural date 546 a.d. 
to Guhila or Guhadatta of the Atapura inscription. These 
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inscriptions themselves are not at variance but the adherents 
of this theory cause them to differ by their treating them in a 
far-fetched conjectural wrong wa^^ to accomplish their object. 
There is no need to take a wrong way of treating these 
epigraphs, leaving the right one, which we have stated above. 
Thus the question — who was really the founder and prede- 
cessor of the Mewar dynastj^ ? — is at present in great dispute 
and its final determination entirely rests on the opinions of 
those scholars only who are unbiassed by the beliefs and dis- 
beliefs of the both theories. Because the great difficulty in solv- 
ing this problem is — that the same authorities, which are cited 
by the follow^ers of the Anandapura theory to prove the 
Brahmanic origin of the Guhilots, tell us in plain and decisive 
terms, that Bapa was and i e. the first founder 

of the Mewar Kingdom and family, and the so-called Guhadatta 
or Guhila was only the i.e. progenitor of the Guhilots, 

and not the first founder of the Mew^ar Kingdom. For, there 
is some difference in the senses of the terms ' progenitor,’ i.e. 
one wlio begets before, and ‘founder of a kingdom.’ In the 
text of the couplet of this transcript of the Atfipura inscription, 
as w'ell as in the same of the (spurious) Ekalinga-rnahatmya 
Xo. I, the Sanskrit term prabhava is used, wfiiich is inter- 

preted by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar to mean as ‘ founder,’ but in 
the Sanskrit-Engiish dictionaries of Professor W ilson, Mr. L. K. 
Vaidya and others it is plainly said to mean — “ the operative 
cause, or immediate origin of being, as the fatlier or mother, 
etc.” Moreover, the same above-mentioned autliorities of this 
theory sliow that, according to them even, tiiere flourished 
three different Guhadattas or Guhilas, i.e., the first of the 
Mahatmya Xo. I was the son of Mahadeva and father of Bapa; 
tlie second of the Ranapur, Achalgadh and Chi tor inscriptions 
was the son of Bapa; and the third of this transcript of the 
Atai>ura inscription w^as that whose father and other ancestors 
are yet unknown, but he was the father or predecessor of 
Bhoja. Accordingly the conjecture of the Anandapur theory 
regarding the Guhadatta or Guhila of the Atapura inscription 
is uncorroborated by epigraphic or some other evidence. 

L. As Bapa’s name has not been mentioned in this tran- 
script of the Atapura inscription, Mr. Bhandarkar has attempted 
to identify him with Khumana I, who was the ninth in 
generation from Guhadatta or Guhila, while Pandit Gaurishankar 
Ojha has identified him with Kalabhoja, the eighth in descent 
and the author of the Rajputana Gazetteer firstly with 
Mahendraji II, the seventh in generation, in vol. I, and secondly 
with Kalabhoja and Mahendraji II in vol. II , Parts A and B, 
saying that one of these two should be Bapa, but it is not 
certain (see Appendix E). Is it not surprising that these three 
great adherents of the Anandapura theor}^ differ with one 
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another ? The reason why these scholars are in such a state 
of confusion, is that they have taken a wrong view of this 
transcript of the Atapura inscription and thereby they have 
created a great disagreement between it and later epigraphs. 
By reconciling this earlier inscription with the later ones, this 
confusion is totally obliterated at once, and then there would 
be no necessity for the identification of Bapa, and the both 
theories also shall be agreeable. In case the followers of the 
Anandapura theory strictly adhere to their own iJresumptions 
and the peculiarity of their theory, the opposition argues thus 
— when Bapa’ 8 name has not been mentioned in this transcript, 
or in other words, Bapa is quite unknown to this transcript, 
then why the adherents of the Anandapura theory so anxiously 
attempt to identify him against their own presumptions, which 
are stated above ? They have indeed nothing to do with this 
Bapa, as he is a prince of the Vallabhi theory, who obtained 
Chi tor and founded the Kingdom of Mewar. They must 
establish some one else of their Atapura inscription on the 
throne of Chitor. Because their presumption is that the 
Mewar family has no connection whatever with the Vallabhi 
dynasty and it is a separate independent dynasty founded by 
Guhadatta of the Atapura epigraph, as it is clearly said by 
Pandit Gaiirishankar Ojha in his following statement : -•* 

Text. 

^ 

’TfJ fTTSIW ^ 

^ ^ % 

iftw % ^ sitcTI % 

1% % ?;r3rT^ S’ f ^ 

51 % ^t^rr ^r, f%J§T 

ffl^cTT ^ i” (ff 13. 

Tbanslation. 

13. Up to 1902 when we wrote (Colonel) Tod’s biography , 
we adhered to that the Kings of Mewar had sprung from 
yallabhi family. But later research brought to light certain 
authorities, which go to show that the Kings of Mewar have no 
coimection whatever with Vallabhi Kings. The founder of the 
Kingdo)!! of Guhila family in Mewar was Guhila or Guhadatta, 
who came from a village named Anandapura in Gujarat. Such 
is the writing discovered. 
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(Hindi Tod’s Rajasthan, p. 317.) 

M. Similarly, on the chief authority of this transcript of 
the Atapura inscription, supported by the inscriptions of 
Achalagadh and others and the (spurious) Ekalinga-maliatraya 
No. I, Mr. Bhandarkar has established The Nagar- Brahmanic 
origin of tlie Kings of Mewcxr in his note on this transcript and 
a paper on ‘ Guhilots ’ recently published in the Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In his note on 
this transcript he says : — 

‘ ‘ There now remains one point to be considered in connec- 
tion with this inscription. It is in respect of verse 1. The 
translation of it is as follows : — 

Triumphant is Sri-Guhadatta, the founder of the Guhila 
family, a Brahmana, the delighter of the Brahamana family , 
migrated from Anandapura.” 

“ Here then Guhadatta, the founder of the family , is called 
a Brahmana, and spoken of as belonging to a family originally 
of Anandapura, i.e. Vadnagar ; in other words Guhadatta was 
a Nagar-Brahmana. This points to the Brahmanic origin of 
the Udaipur dynasty, further proofs in support of which are 
by no means wanting. All these have been set forth by me in 
my paper on the Guliilots recently contributed to the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society. I have also tlierein discussed 
the question how, if they were originally Brahmanas, they 
came to be amalgamated with the Kshatriyas. I shall, there- 
fore, refrain from dwelling on these points here.” 

(I. A., Vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 190.) 

And in his above mentioned paper he has made the follow- 
ing certain and incontrovertible conclusion : — 

‘‘ That the Guhilots w’ere originally Nagar Brahmanas, 
afterwards became Kshatriyas, is certain and incontrovertible.” 

(J. and P. of the A.S.B., Vol. V, No. 6, pp. 167 — 87.) 

As regards the so-called Nagar- Brahmanic origin of the 
Chiefs of Udaipur or Mewar, we have to say that this point 
has concerns in both theories. In the generally accepted 
ancient Vallabhi theory it is accepted to be unreal and in that 
of the Anandapura as certainly real. The Khyatis of the 
former theory let us know that there were twice reverses, while 
the family of the Guhilots was preserved by the family priest 
or Purohita, the Nagar-Brahmana of Anandapura. One of 
them is concerned with the secret birth of Bapa in the house 
of Ravala Visvesvara Bhatta and his son Raghuraya, A piece 
of the story of Bapa’s secret birth we have stated above in 
para. J, and it is narrated in detail in a Khyati No. 7 in our 
library. Being brought up by the sacerdotal class Bapa became 
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a Brabmana in his habits and modes of life only. Thus his 
Brahmanism is believed to be unreal in the Vailabhi theory. 
Now to tlie so-called real N agar- Brahmanism of the Ananda- 
pura theory, we have to say that it is accepted to be certainly 
and incontrovertibly real by its followers on the chief authority 
of this transcript and the corroborative evidence of the Achal- 
gadh inscription and Ekalinga-mahatmya No. I. Now we 
proceed to examine these authorities and see what they really 
let us know on this most disputed point. The following are 
the couplets of these authorities : — 

I. Transcript of the Atapura epigraph — 

Text. 

I) I II 

Translations. 

By Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar — 

^‘Triumphant is Sri-Guhadatta, the founder of the Guhila 
family, a Brahman a, and the delighter of the Bralimaiia 
family, emigrated from xAnandapura.” 

(I. A., Vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 190.) 

Colonel Tod’s translation — 

“From Anundpoor came he of Brahmin race (may he 
flourish) Mahee Deva Sri Goha Pit, from whom became famous 
on the earth the Gohil tribe.” 

(Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 706.) 
xA Pandit’s translation — 

“Triumphant is the king (Mahideva, literally lord of the 
earth) Sri-Guhadatta, the delighter of the Brahmana family 
(and) progenitor (prabhava) of the Guhila family, (who) came 
out from Anandapura. 

IL (Spurious) Ekalinga-mahatmya No. I. 

Text. 

+ + + + 
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Translation. 

By Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar — 

(V. 2). Similarl^^ tri urn pliant is the Brahinana named 
Vijayaditya, the ornament of the Nagar family in Anandapnra, 
a god on earth, and proficient in sacrificial and other rites. 

As said by the ancient poets — 

(V. 8). Triumphant is the Brahinana Sri-Guhadatta, who 
was (the cause of) delight to the Brahmana family come from 
Anandapura, and who was the founder of the illustrious Guhila 
race. 

(J. and E. of the A.S.B., Vol. V, No 6, pp. 171—72.) 

By the author of the Bhavanagar Inscriptions — 

'Victorious is Sri-Guhadatta, the founder of the Guhila 
race, the delight of the family of Brahmanas and come from 
Anandapura ( W adh wan) . ’ ’ 


(B. I., p. 13.) 

By a Pandit — ■ 

Similarly, in Anandapura, triumphant is the king (Mahi- 
deva, literally lord of the earth), patron (mandano, literally 
ornament) of the Nagar family, named Vijayaditya, a Brah- 
mana (Vipra) proficient in sacrificial and other rites. 

III. Achalgadh Inscription. 

Text. 

(^) at: i 

f^fa[cr% I 

ff II i; 

Translation. 

‘‘ 11. From Harita, resembling the Creator, Bappaka, so 
the tale goes, obtained regal splendour in the guise of an anklet, 
after he had bestowed on the sage priestly (splendour) under 
the guise of his devotion. Even now these princes here, who 
are born in his race, are shining intensely on the surface of the 
earth, verily, like the regal deities in bodily form. ’ 

(J. and P. of the A.S.B., Vol. V, No. 6, pp. 169-70). 

From the above-mentioned different translations, it is 
plain that the interpretations of the terms 
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are in dispute. Colonel Tod has not interpreted the 
t€»nn And Mr. Bhandarkar has interpreted it, in the 

second verse of the Mahatmya, to mean— ‘ a god on earth ’—and 
in verse first of this transcript and eighth of the Mahatmya— ‘ a 
Brahman, but another Pandit has interpreted it to signify 
—a king, i.e. literally the lord of or on the earth. Likewise the 

term has been interpreted by Mr. Bhandarkar 

as— ‘ the ornament of the Nagar family’ ; while by the same 
another Pandit to mean — patron of the Nagar family, i.e. man- 
dano, literally ornament or embellishment, hence a patron. 
The explanation of the Pandit, who differs from Mr. Bhandar- 
kaa, is, that as Mr. Bhandarkar’s aim or object in view was to 
establish tlie Nagar-B rah manic origin of the Chiefs of Mewar, 
he has interpreted the terms at Vis choice. And he (the 
Pandit) having ascertained from the verses before and after the 
verse eighth of the Mahatmya in dispute, that Guhadatta was 
really a king, and that there is a double entendre on the word 

which means a Brahmana as well as a king, has pre- 
ferred the latter meaning, and thereby he has interpreted the 
term to mean — ‘ the patron of the Nagar family.’ 

In the first couplet of this transcript and in verse the eighth of 
the Mahatmya No. I, which is quoted by its author as the 
saying of some ancient poet, there is in both the same reading 

of the term meaning the delighter of the Brah- 

mana family, but its author in his own first verse has changed 
it as meaning the ornament (or patron) of the 

Nagar family. Accepting the presumption of the Anandapura 
theory even, it is obvious that the general Brahmanism of 
Guhadatta, which is shown by the ancient authorities, has been 
changed, that is, it is made particular or special Nagar- 
Brahmanism by this later authority, the author of the Mahat- 
mya No, 1. The author of this Mahatmya No. I has not 
clmnged the aforesaid term only, but lie has twisted the next 
couplet also, which has rot been noticed, nor quoted by Mr. 
Bhandarkar. The following is that verse : — 


Text. 

II 4 I) 
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This ninth stanza of the Mahatmya is really the 
thirteenth of the Chitor inscription, dated (v.s.) 1331= a. D. 
1274 ; and the Mahatmya is said to have been composed in the 
reign of Rana Kumbha, who, according to the Gazetteer, ruled 
from A.D. 1433 to 1468. Thus the Chitor epigraph is an earlier 
authority. Here the author of the plainly 

prefaced the eighth stanza with the words ^f^fvT'. 

meaning — ‘as said by the ancient poets.’ Accordingly it is 
clear beyond doubt that this verse is borrowed from the Chitor 
inscription, which is in it in relation of Giihila, the son of 
Bapa. But it is strange that the author of the Mahatmya, 

having taken -out the term in the beginning of the first 

verse of the stanza, meaning—' his (Bapa’s) son ’—and added 

his own reading in its stead, meaning—' His High- 

ness (Guhadatta) became’ — has cited the stanza and attri- 
buted it to Guhadatta of the preceding couplet, to make him 
(Tuhila, Such twisting is found at many places in this work, 
which has confused the history of Mewar. W'e will show it to 
the antiquarian public, as soon as the manuscript of it will see 
the light of the day. For, it is still as a sealed book, thougli 
its discovery lias publicly been announced and praised much 
by the followers of the Anandapura theory. It is also said, 
regarding the manuscript of this work, by them, that this is 
the first time that it has lately been discovered by Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha, wliich was quite unknown before, like the 
whereabouts,^ etc., of the Gyanji Jati. But it is entirely 
untrue, as it was well known to us, the Kaviraj and other 
persons of Mewar and abroad. Pandit Ojhaji I recoJlet was 
employed under the late Kaviraj Shyamaladan in a.d 
1888, but we have the copies of the manuscript from long 
before the employment of the Pandit in Mev\ar, and it was so 
known abroad as well, that the author of the Bhavanagar 
inscriptions has cited a quotation from it in his work in a.d. 
1885. No doubt, it might have been quite unknown to the 
young scholars of the Anandapura theory. I have quoted 
above the stanza ninth of it from our own manuscript, because 
the so-called lately discovered manuscript is unavailable to the 
public as yet. 

It is worthy of note, that in the above-quoted stanzas from 
the transcript of Atapura inscription and Mahatmya No. 1, it 
is said that Guhadatta came from Anandapura, and all other 
authorities, namely, the inscriptions of Chitor and Mama-deva 
and the Khyati of Muta Nensi, etc., which are taken in corrobo- 
rative evidence by Mr. Bhandarkar to establish the Nagar- 
Brahmanism, tell us clearly that Bapa came from Anandapur. 
This place Anandapur has been identified to be Vadnagar of the 
Nagar-Brahmanas in Gujarat by Mr. Bhandarkar. But the 
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(genuine) Ekalinga-inahatmya No. II, which is said to have 
been composed in the reign of Rana Rayamall, the son of 
Rana Kumbha, lets us know the contrar^ in the following 
verses, that this place Anandapura was near Chi tor in Mewar 
and Shiva Sliarma, the father of Bapa, came therefrom, as 
well as on his death, Ins son Bapa and brothers, etc., the family 
members came at Ekalingaji from that Anandapur : — 

Text. 

Trfc?^ i 

II '= II 

qTisf i 

;i r 

-t' + + + 

^ ?r5?i*iT fqai*iT qr am ^qiq?f: ii 2>i ii 
^qr qft% qriqiqqriiaT: i 

5rc{: saqrcq: fqt55:%f««Tq?;TcT n ii (^ajia 

Now to another corroborative authority of Mr. Bliandarkar, 
the inscription of Achalgadh. It is surprising that while lie 
made his certain and incontrovertible conclusion regarding the 
Nagar-Brahmanic origin of the Chiefs of Mew^ar, he has not 
very carefully considered these most important questions, 
which arise tliemselves here. Firstly, what is really meant by 

the term which is used in the following stanza of 

tlie Achalagadh in3criy:)tion : — 

Text. 

=fT€tfrtf<qi5i (fti) •• i 

?Jirq IT^tgst: f«TfqtT% cT^qt^r^icrq: I 

qT'rfq-qq: 'Wiwi fT « O, ii 


Translation. 


11. From Harita, resembling the Creator , Bappaka, so 
the tale goes, obtained regal splendour in the guise of an 
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anklet, after he had bestowed on the sage priestly (splendour) 
under the guise of his devotion. Even now these princes here, 
who are born in his race, are shining intensely on the surface 
of the earth, verily, like the regal deities in bodily form.’' 


(J. and P. of the A.S.B., Vol. V, No. 6, pp. 169 — 70.) 

It is quite evident that tliis term really means 

here ‘ by his deceptive devotion,’ which it was, that Bapa 
knew well and he told alsc^ to the sage, that lie was really a 
Kshatriya, but he served him in the appearaiK'e of a Brah- 
man a. Consequently they both exchanged at last their so^ 
called Brahmanism and Kshatriyaism. Thus, this authority 
does not establish the real Brahmanism of Bapa. But on the 
other hand, it proves indirectly that the alleged Brahmanism 
of Bapa’s eight ancestors also was unreal, because it was not 
dissimilar to that of Bapa. This Nagar- Brahmanism is 
established on the sole authority of the (spurious) Mahatmya 
No. I. If we take its assertion to be true, then the whole 
Mewar family from Vijayaditya to tl-e present Maharana of 
Udaipur must be the Nagar-Brahmanas and they are not yet 
made Kshatriyas, because the story of Bapa or any of his 
successors exchanging the Brahmanism has not been related in 
this Mahatmya. Therefore, they are the same Nagar-Brahmanas 
as their forefathers were. 

Secondly, he has also not considered and settled the ques- 
tion of the i.e. eating and marrying intercourse 

of the anterior ancestors and ])ostcrior successors or descen- 
dants of Guhadatta with the Nagar-Brahmanas. the members 
of his caste, which is indispensable or important in the highest 
degree amongst the Hindus iji the matters of caste, that is — 
were they all eating and marrying among the Nagar-Brahmanas 
only according to their custom and had no concern whatever 
with the Rajput luling princes of their time i When their so- 
called Nagar- Brahmanism of fifteen or sixteen generations old 
wa.s publicly well known to their contemporary Rajput ruling 
princes, then, on Bapa’s exchanging his Brahmanism with 
sage Haritarasi, how and why the eating and marrying inter- 
course of so long a standing was instantly stopped and a quite 
new one was established by the Rajput ruling princes of ail 
races with Bapa and his successors, and they were unquestion- 
ably acknowledged at once as the legitimate representatives of 
the Solar Race, instead of having been treated as Brahmana 
kings or illegitimate Kshatriyas ? 

The interpretation with its explanation of a Pandit, which 
we have given above, is wortliy of careful consideration. For, 
the dispute of Nagar- Brahmanic origin of the Chiefs of Mewar 
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entirely depends on the true interpretation of these three 
terms— 1. Mahideva; 2. Vipra-Kulamandano ; and 3. Nagar- 
Kiilamandano. They are all compound Sanskrit words, and 
the first of them, i.e. Mahideva, is the chief term, on the true 
interpretation of which the final determination of the truth of 
this vexed question entirely depends. In examining the mean- 
ing of the term Mahideva, we see that it is undoul^tedly a com- 
pound Sanskrit word, formed of Mahi, the earth, and" deva, a 
king or a Brahmana. There is, of course, a douhle-entendre on 
this word Mahideva which means ‘ a king ’ as well as ‘ a 
Brahmana.’ It is an epithet or attribute of Guhadatta or 
Vijayaditya expressing the real quality ascribed to them, that 
is, it expresses that they were really kings, and no doubt at all 
that they were the kings, who were the delighter of the family 
of Nagar-BrahmanavS. Mr. Laksbn> ma Ramchandra, M.A., 
LL.B. , and Professor Wilson have given in tlieir Sanskrit- 
English Dictionaries the botli meanings of this most disputed 
term deva, ‘a king’ or ‘a Brahmana.’ Besides the term deva 
is also a title of honour used in addressing a king as — “Your 
Majesty ” In this meaning it is used in Kavyaprakasba X as 

— When the 
word deva is susceptible of double interpretation here, we must 
prefer the appropriate meaning of a king and not that, of a 
Brahmana, the far-fetched meaning, which make the Princes 
of Mewar of the Nagar-Brahmanic origin, to whom all Hindus 
yield unanimous suhrage, as the legitimate representatives of 
the Solar Race and style them ‘Hindua SuiaJ ’ or the ‘Sun 
of the Hindus,’ and who are universality acknowledged to 
be tlie head of the thirty-six tribes of Rajputs, whose purity 
of descent has never been doubted. Thus, when a term is 
plainly susceptible of double interj^retation , then it is, in our 
humble opinion, quite unnecessary to prefer an inappropriate 
or far-fetched meaning of it. 

IV. There now remains one point only, the question of 
dates of Guhadatta or Guhila and that of his successors or 
descendants to be critically examined in connection with this 
transcript. Mr. Bhanda’^kar has given the following dates of 
the earlier Kings of Mewar in his paper on Guhilots and in 
liis list, copy of which is appended to this paper by us as 
marked E : — 

1. Guhadatta or Guhila, a.d. 546. 

5. Sila, v.s. 703. 

6. Aparajit, v.s. 718. 

9. Kliumman I. dHcis Bappa : abdicated his tlirone in 

v.s. 810. 

17. Allata, v.s. 1008 and 1010. 

18. Naravabana, v.s. 1028. 

20. Saktikumara, v.s. 1034. 
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The date of Guhadatta or Guliila of this transcript of the 
Atapura epigraph has conjecturally been fixed to be a.d. 
546 by Mr. Bhandarkar in his paper on Guhilots thus : — 

“ On the other hand the earliest prince of the Guhilot 
dynasty, for whom a date has been obtained, is SiJa, and his 
date is v.E. 703=:: a d. 646, nearly one-hundred and twenty 
years before the time of the last Vallabtu ruler. This Guliila 
Sila again was five generations removed from Guhadatta. the 
founder. This takes Guhadatta to circa 546 a.d.” (J. and P. 
of the A.S.B., vol. V., No. 6, p. 181.) Further he has said in 
his same paper that Guhadatta came from Anandapura or 
Vadanagar, of Gujarat in Me war, and he was really a Nagar- 
Brahmana. 

But the autlior of the new Rajputana Gazetteer has as- 
serted the contrary in his two following statements ; — 

I. ‘‘ About the middle of the sixth century a member of 
tiie family then ruling at Vallabhi appears to have established 
himself in Idar and the hilly tract in the soutli-west of Me war. 
His name was Gohaditya or Gohil and his descendants were 
called after him Gohelots or Gahlots, ” 

(R.G., vol. II. A., p. 13.) 

II, ‘He is said to have come from Kathiawar in the 
sixth century and settled in Idar and south-western Me war, 
the Gahalot clan is named after him.” 

(R G., vol. II. B , p. 8.) 

From tlie above, it is quite evident that the dates shown 
or fixed for Guhadatta by the both scholars are absolutely 
conjectural and their assertions regarding otiier incidents are 
contradictory also. Because Mr. Bhandarkar has said that 
Guhadatta came from Anandapur in Gujarat and the author 
of the Gazetteer has plainly said that he came from Ivatliiawar 
and settled in Idar and the hilly tract of south-western Mewar, 
while the author of the Bhavanagar inscriptions has identified 
Anandapura with Wadliwan and the (genuine) Fkalinga-Mahat- 
mya No. II has mentioned that it was near Chitor in Mewar, 
which we have stated elsewhere. Further, it is clear from the 
aforesaid statement of Mr. Bhandarkar, that he has conjec- 
tured the date of Guhadatta on the sure basis of Siladitya’s 
inscription only, dated v.s. 703, which is lately found at 
Samoli, in the Bhumat district, Mewar. How he has attribu- 
ted this inscription to Sila of this transcript, he himself has 
said only this : — 

“ It was originally found at Samoli in tlie Bhumat district, 
Mewar. The inscription is dated (v.s.) 7o3 = a.d. 646, and 
refers itself to the reign of Siiaditya. It tlien informs us that 
one bania Jentrika, who was a native of Vataiiagara, built astate 
to a goddess. Vatanagara is, of course, Vasantgadh in the 
Sirohi district, whose antiquities have been described by me 
in the Prog. Report for 1905-06. Siladitya is undoubtedly 
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Sik, the prince who was one of tlie earliest Guhila kings. 
His name no doubt occurs in the dynastic lists of Mewar 
princes furnished by tlie Chitorgadh, Achalgadh and Ranpur 
p]’asastis, but had been tliought to Idb more or less fabulous. 
But now his historical existence is attested by the Samoli 
inscription, which also furnishes a specific date for him.’’ 

(Prog. Rep. Archc^oi. Surv., Western Circle, for 1908-09, 
j>p. 48 — 49.) 

And in his note on this transcript he has said : — 

“ 8ila must be the same as Siladitya, of whom an inscrip- 
tion has been found at Samoli in the Bhumat district, Mewar. 
It is dated v.s. 703 = a. d. 646.” 

(I. A., vol. XXXIX, Part. XDV, p. 189.) 

In these statements no reason given by Mr. Bhandarkar 
for his identifying Siladitya with Sila of the Atapura inscrip- 
tion, but it is said only, that — 

“ Siladitya is undoubtedly Sila, the prince who was one 
of the earliest txuhila kings.” 

Sila must be the same Siladitya, of whom an inscription 
has been found at Samoli in the Bhumat district, Mewar.” 

These are only the assertions of Mr. Bhandarkar, but no 
reason at all, tliat the doubt of a sceptic may be completely 
set at rest. Because tlie opposition boldly affirms that this 
inscription of Siladitya and that of Aparajita also have 
vrongly been ascribed to Sila and Aparajita of this transcript 
})y the followers of the Anandapura theory, as they really 
belong to their namesakes who flourished long before Guha- 
datta even. This fact has already been stated by us in para. 
K. Therefore, it is plain that on the basis of the wrong conjec- 
tural identification of Siladitya with Sila, the merely conjec- 
tural date has been fixed for Guhadatta. 

Further, Mr. Bhandarkar has not taken the trouble to 
consider and discuss these most essential questions in his note 
and paper in connection of Guhadatta : — 

1. On what well authenticated proof it is accepted, that 
(hihadatta’s another name was Guhila, because it is not said 
in the first couplet of this transcript, but it is plainly said only 

in it— that he was the forefather or 
progenitor of Sri-guhila family ? 

2. When Guhadatta emigrated from Anandapura, was he 
a common Nagar-Brabmana, or a ruling prince of the Nagar- 
Brahmana caste ? 

3. If he was really a ruling prince, does the history of 
Gujarat or Kathiawar tell us that there was ever or about 
A.D, 546, or the middle of the sixth century, a X^agar-Brah- 
manic kingdom of Anandapura or Vadnagar in existence, of 
which the eighth ruling prince, Guhadatta, emigrated to Mewar ? 
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4. Why Guhadatta, such a most powerful and illustrious 
ruling chief of the (spurious) Mahatmya No. I. and Atapura 
inscription, having abandoned bis own flourishing hereditary 
Kingdom of Anandapura, came to the hilly and desolated 
country of Me war to found a quite new kingdom ? 

5. How and from w’hom Guhadatta conquered and 
obtained the country of Mewar, which place was his capital ; 
what were the boundaries of his kingdom ; was Chitor and tlie 
plain part of the country of Mewar in his possession : when he 
was certainly the king of the whole Mewar, then why in all 
and every inscription, historical works, Khyatis and other 
traditions even, with the exception of this transcript only, is 
it unanimously said that Bapa was the first founder and prede- 
cessor of the present Mewar Kingdom and family, who received 
a boon fr(mi the god Sri Ekalingji ,to obtain Chitor or the 
kingdom of Medapata or Mewar in Samvatsar 810, or he 
abdicated the th.rone in that year ( 

Similarly, Mr. Bhandarkar having taken Baj)a and his 
date (v^s.) 810 from the both Ekalinga-Mahatmyas Nos. I and 
II, has identified him with Khammana I of the Atapura 
inscriptions, that is, Khummau is made Bapa and Bapa’s date 
of abdicating the throne is assigned to him tlius : — 

9. Khommana alias Bappa, abdicated his throne in 
v.s. 810.” 

“The date 810 for Bappa. therefore, deserves some cre- 
dence. Let us see with what Guhila prince in tlie dynastic 
list this date enables us to identify Bappa. The date for 
aparajita is v.s. 718 and for Aliata lUK). Here, then, we 
have a period of 292 years extending over twelve generations. 
This calculation would give 24| years to each one of these 
g neratioiis. The difference between 810, the date of Bappa, 
and 718, that of Aparajita, is 92, and, by assigning 2il years 
to each generation, w^e find that Bappa has to bo placed in the 
fourth generation from Aparajit Now, the Guhilot prince, 
wdio was in the fourth generation from Aparajita, is Khom- 
maiia I. Bappa must, therefore, be identified with this Khom- 
mana.” (I. A., vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, p. 190). 

But this conjecture is utterly untrue and far-fetched. 
Because Bapa and all incidents of his life have no concern 
whatever with the Anandapura theory, but they really belong 
to the Vallabhi theory. His name has not been mentioned in 
the Atapura inscription. It has not yet been satisfactorily 
proved by well-authenticated proof tliat Khum maria’s another 
name was Bapa or Bapa’s another name was Khummana I. 
Bapa, whose name and date (v.s.) 810 are taken in this iden- 
tification from the both Mahatmyas Nos. I and II, was, 
according to them, the son of Guhadatta or Shiva Sharma, and 
this date v.s. 810 is also said to be the date of his receiving 
the boon from the god Sri Ekalingaji to obtain the kingdom 
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of Mewar, as mentioned in Mahatmya No. I. It is strange 
that such Bapa, whose name as well as all the incidents of his 
life are quite different, has been identified with such a quite 
different Khammana of the Atapura inscription, who v/as 
the son or successor of Kalabhoja and father or predecessor of 
Mattata, It is more* surprising, that in contradiction to 
Mr, Bhandarkar’s this identification and assigning the date, 
Pandit Gaurisliankar Ojha, who is unusually praised for liis 
antiquarian qualifications and warmly thanked for his supply- 
ing the so called valuable materials and informations by Mr. 
Bandarkar and the author of the new Gazetteer of Rajputana, 
has identified Bapa with Kalabhoja, the son or successor of 
Mahendraji JI, and father or predecessor of Khummana I in 
his following statement : — 

Text. 

« (^TXfT) 

^ ^ 

Tf FgHiTJn fJTcrr 

^ H fiF^teFT ^ 1 ?;FFHT % 5F*T^ ^ 

55tF f^FF IFWF^ % 'RT?IF ^f«tt % ^ (^® 

Tf ?:F5g ^'FfT m ii” 


ets ?;i5Fi®T*F 0“ 

Tkanslation. 

8. Kalabhoja (Bapa)— This alone should be the Bapa 
Bavala, the famous King of Mewar, wiio is mentioned as the 
father of Khummana in several inscription-stones found in 
the districts of the Dungarapura State, and the same « related 
in the Khyatis of Mewar. It is known from the Ekalinga- 
xMahatmya, composed in Rana Rayamalla’s reign, that he 
(Bapa) abdicated his throne in y.s. 810 = a.d. 753. 

(Tod’s Rajasthan in Hindi, p. 321.) , c n 

While the author of the Rajputana Gazetteer has firstly 
identified Bapa mth Mahendraji II, f e son or successor of 
Aparajita and father or predecessor of Kalabho]a, in his Vol. 

^ ^ ‘l^Hie sixth chief after Gohaditya was Mahendra II, better 

Sr“Jondr/r„ I'i Vd. n a., p. 1», M.h.nd,.ii II, »d 

^’’'’’“Mahendraji II; Kalabhoja — One ol the two last (it la 

not certain which) was better known as Bapa, and had his 
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capital at Nagada, about twelve miles to the north of the 
present city of Udaipur.” 

And thirdly, in his Vol. II B., }). 8, he has said as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Mahendraji II; Kalabhoja. — One of these two was Bapa 
Rawal, who is said to have taken Ghitor from Mansingli 
Maurya, in 734, and to have died in 753.” 

Thus, it is clear beyond doubt, that these three scholars, 
the followers of the Anandapura theory, are at variance 
regarding both the identification of Bapa and his date. While 
Mr. Bhandarkar and Pandit Ojhaji say that v.s. 810 is the 
4ate of Bapa’s abdicating his throne, the author of the Gazet- 
teer asserts that, that is the date of Bapa’s death ; and at the 
same time the (spurious) Ekalinga-Mahatinya No. 1 contra- 
dicting them all, tells us that, that is the date of Bapa’s 
receiving the boon from the god Sri Ekalingajji to obtain the 
kingdom of Medapata or Mewai . Amidst such contradictions 
the identification of Khumman I of this transcript with Bapa 
is made and the date v.s. 810 is also assignecl to liira, wlien the 
ascertainment of truth seems impossible. 

As regards the remaining dates of Allata, Naravahaiia and 
Saktikumara there is, at present, no dispute. And regarding 
the dates of Sila and Aparajit w’e have plainly said elsowitere, 
that they have wrongly been attributed to their later name- 
sakes. 

In conclusion, we have to say tliat our object in contri- 
buting this paper to the Journal of the Society is nothing else 
but to lay both the sides of the most disputed questions of the 
history of Mewar before our readers for their information and 
careful consideration. Therefore, we have discussed, according 
to the contentions of the both theories, all those points only 
wliich Mr. Bhandarkar has touched in his note on this tran- 
script of the Atapura inscription. Now we, at last, leave 
the matter to be judged by our readers, that the so-called far- 
fetched conjectures of these theories are really the facts or 
otherwise. 
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APPENDICES.— A. 

No. V. 

Inscription from the ruins of Aitpoor. 

In Samvatsir 1034, the 16th of the month Bysak, was 
erected this dwelling ^ of Nariukswami. 

From Anundpoor came he of Brahmin ^ race (may lie 
flourish) Mahee Deva Sri Goha Dit, from whom became famous 
on the earth the Gohil tribe : 

2. Bhoj . 

3. Mahindra. 

4. Naga. 

5. Syeela. 

6. Aprajit. 

7. Mahindra, no equal as a warrior did then exist on the 
earth’s surface. 

8. Kalbhoj was resplendent as the sun. 

9. Khoman, an equal warrior; from him. 

10. Bhirtripad, the Tiluk of the three worlds, and from 
him was 

11. Singji, whose Ranee Maha Lakmee, of the warlike 
race of Rashtra (Rathore) ; and from her was born 

12. Sri Ullut- To him who subdued the earth and 
became its lord, was born Haria Devi, her praise was known in 
Hurspoora; and from her was born a mighty warrior in whose 
arm victory reposed; the Khetri of the field of battle, who 
broke the confederacy of his foes, and from the tree of wliose 
fortune riches were the fruit : an altar of learning : from him 

13. Nirvabana. — By the daughter of Sri Jaijah, of Chau- 
hana race, was born 

14. Salvahana. . 

Such were their (the princes whose names are given) tor- 
tunes which I have related. From him was born 

15 Secti Koomar. How can he be described . He who 
conquered and made his own the three q.ualifications (s^cti)* 
(a) whose fortunes equalled those of Bhirtripad. In the abode 
of wealth Sri Aitpoor, which he had made his dwelling, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of princes, the kulpdroom to his people, 
whose foot soldiers are many, with vaults of treasure; whose 


t Aitun. Vipra Cula 

4 Pribboo. ) 

Ovtchha. . Three Sactis. 

Muntri. ) 


fc Ark. 
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fortunes have ascended to heaven ; whose city derives its 
beauty from (he intercourse of merchants, and in which there 
is but one single evil, the killing darts from the bright eyes of 
beauty, carrying destruction to the vassals of the prince. 

B. 

Copy of Transcript of the Atapura inscription, published 
by Mr. Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, M.A., in the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. XXXIX, Part XDV, page 191. 

Text.' 

^KTfTTtf " II 

%lT5Ts^l?;f5|fnJTcT I 

^ { II + ) (\) 

SfjrfcT 

^ : ^11 (=^ ) 

s:<3r?r ii 

i This is nothing but a copy of tho transcript prepared by Gy an 
Chand Jati, now lying in the Jaiiia bhandar at Mandal. 

- Bead I 

3 Read ^TfCTT I 

4 Read ' 

^ vJ 

6 SJIUW^ftT: violates the metre and makes no sense. The 
whole verse is cited in an unpublished copper-plate inscription found at 
Kadmal, dated v.s. 1140, and referring itself to the reign of Vijaya- 

simha. It gives the reading The true reading appears 

to be 

6 Read 3JIHT I 

Supply before in accordance with the Kadmal inscrip- 

tion. 

This name occurs as Hf* I also in the Kadmal and Chatsu 
inscriptions, though the later inscriptions have W I 

8 Read as in the Kadmal inscription. 
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Vol. VIII, No. 3.] The Alapura Inscription. 

[N.s:\ 

?srt*W(?imT(Tr9r ^ erwr 
srfsr w^f: ‘ II 
r5r^f?:f^ ftrqr i 
|1 (a) 

5=r »3;qfci qf I 

^#1 ?T9ft q^T HT% f ii (a ) 

qjfqqr^qr^rmTSf^tfN;: 

fq^qq^lfcT: ^cHWfsT^TTfq: I 

^IJTWPt st^T TIcliq cT^^eft 

fqgiqqt sfq> q?;qTT*i: I! ii) 

=qTSJTTqT’qqt|[a 

?;T5rT srqfq'’ anraqTf q: 5:fq® qqrq^q:? (^) 

qq- 5if3iffnTT»i^q: ’wfai'qq^Nq': 

vrq ^ciifiFryTqqci n (t) 

^srtfrqTsqv — sciT^q q^g qi?r ?:feT ^fqqr qq i 

-j 

qq «fq sgq-jjt^T: qi^qTqxrqqtqqtfwq: ii (^®) 

^Tcf qfqqrTfqqfq^Jiit qqrq fqfq 
?^rq qq< qifqrfjqaim fqnqt ^aifwaiHr gvf i 
qq fqsnqiqqq 5^^T?:5rt%ww-* 
jjsiTf fwqifq fqqqrqiqr q^q^ q^r:® ii (t,i) 

1 See note 9 above. 

Read fq: fqqt 
« Road I g^T^q I 
^ This and the following are two lines from two different verses 
of two different metres, 

^ Read ^T^T®1T^<T I 
« Read ^Y^q Tfq ■ 

^ Read qq^finq, t 
‘5 Read 

The text of this and the following verse is corrupt and is full 
of mistakes 
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fijfdcf m5f‘ + + « (l’) 

c. 

Copy of Transcript of the Atapura inscription, which the 
late Kaviraj Shyamaldan got from the pupil of Gyanji Jati of 
Mandal. 

Text. 

r %qTqc!»r qriTTfucf g 

grafa oHq: n (\) 

siJifa — 

?ftgiTq?^fwcT ff^^siiTraqr^?;: i 

ajrgfttva 

‘ + + + + II (») 

+ + + + 

-I- -t- • + 

5l3^TJir*TTiim JT^nr =qT^T a^T 

^ifa g ( ^) 

•‘ + 4 + + 

4- "f 

4 4 + f i! B ' 

1 The inscription does not seem to have been completed here. 
Vatasthana is perhaps given here as the original place of the person 
who built the temple of Nanigsvami. and some further account of his 
family must have been contained in the lines following, which had been 
either lost or not transcribed. 

2 On comparing this transcript with that of Mr. Bliandarkar, it 
appears that these verses were wanting, when Colonel Tod had transla- 
ted it. 
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Vol. VIII, No. 3.] The Atapura Inscription. 

asr?i: II {^) 

^w^?:ir*r ii «) 

•if!®® 

ftsr^I ^®fci: «Tfw: I 

®*mfir ^*rT -I- +‘ vam (T^^ctT 

c\ 

H^sf igxit «J?:iTT*i: # {■«>) 

=9Tf ^ 

' + + + +11 (^) 

X;T9rT ^511^ SIcTTTOa: 

' + + + + 

ara: a;f3if«T?^ n% ^^ftfwcr: 
H^HflfiRIT «T>9 STTir ^ II (\») 

ffn ®TT^i 

^fT ®®TtrT^«Ilf^TcT JITfflST: * 
^la- ®sr®T^3ir?^3ZTt «ainf 
®?Tfi StT^ »JerTfHlit»f 9»f I 

?r^ m: fawra 

’I^T: 

fwiaw: ®TI?t I 

t«T + + + II (l,^) 


1 The readings, it appears, are wanting at these places. 
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D. 

Genealogy of the Vallabhi Dynasty. 


1. Bhattarka Senapati. 
A.D. 509=0. 190 ? 


1 i . ! ! 

i?. Dharasen L ‘L Dhronasimha. 4. Dhruvasen I. 5. JJliarapatta 

A.D. 520=0. 297. I 

0. Guhaseji a d. 559, 565, 
5G7=o 240, 246, 24H, 
7. Dharfisen II. A.D. 571, 588, 
5K9 = o. 252, 268, 270. 


i i 

8. Siladitya (Dharmaditya) 9. KharagraO ]. 

A.D. 605, 609=G- 286, 290. j 

I .1 i 

Derabhatta 10. Dharasen 111. 11. Dhruvasen 11. (Baladitya) 

I A.n. 029 = g, 210. 


Siladitya il. U. Kharagrah 11. 13. Dhruvasen III. 12. Dliarasen T\ . 

A.D. 656=0. 337. A.D. 651=0. 332. a.d. 645, 649= 

! G. 326. 330. 

15. Siladitya III. a.d. 671 = 3.52. 

16. Siladitya IV. a.d. 691, 698=0. 372, 379. 

17. Siladitya V. a.d. 722=g. 403. 

18. Siladitya VI. a.d. 766 =o. 441. 

19. Siladitya VII. 766 '=g, 447. 
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The Atapura Inscription. 


E. 

Comparative List of earlier Chiefs of Mewae. 


% 

'u 

CD 

CO 


Ranpur In- 
scription, dated 
v.s. 1496= 
A.D. 1439 

r. 


Achalgadh In- ^ 
scription, dated j 
F.s. 1342= ! 

I A.D. 1285. •! 

I II. i 


Chitorgadh 
Inscription, 
dated v.s. 
1331 =A.D. 
1274. 

III. 


Atapura Inscrip- 
tion, dated v.s. 
1034=a.d. 977. 

IV. 



Bappa 

. ! Bappa 

1 

Guhila 

- j Guhila 

2 

3 

Bhoja 

• i Bhoja 

4 



5 

Sila ' ” . 

. ^ Sila 

6 


' 

7 



8 

Kalabhoja . 

. Kalabhoj; 


<) 


10 



11 

Bfuirtribhata 

1 Bhartribhata 

12 

Sirnha 

! Sirnha 

13 



14 

Mall ay aka . . 

Mahay aka . 

15 

Khommana . . 

1 Khommana . 

16 


1 

17 

Allata . . j 

1 

1 

j 

Allata . 1 

IS 

Naravahana. . 1 

Naravahana . . 


i 


19 .... ! 

20 Sakti Knmara i Sakti Ivumar 


1 Bappa 
! Guhila 

Guhadatta. 

Bhoja 

Bhoja. 


Mahendra I. 


Naga. 

Sila 

Sila (V s. 703) 


Aparajita 


Mahendra 11. 

Kalabhoja . . 

Kalabhoja. 

.... 

1 Khommana I. 

1 

1 

Mallata 

j ali a s B app a, 
a b d i c a t ed his 

I t h ro n e in v.s. 
i 810. 

Mattata. 

Bhartribhata 

j Bhartripatta I 

Sirnha 

1 Sirnha. 


i Khommana II. 

Mahayaka . . 

1 Mahayak. 

Khommana . . 

1 Khommana III. 


1 Bhartripatta II, 

Allata 

Married M a h a - 
I lakshirni of the 
i Rashtrakuta 
family. 

1 Allata, v.s. 1008, 

Naravahana. . 

1010. 

Naravahana v.s. 

1 

1028. His queen 
was the daughter 
of the Chuhuma- 
na, King Jajaya. 

Salivahana. 

Saktikumara i 

Sakti Kumara, v.s 

i 

1034. 




7- Allyiammonium Nitrite. 

By Prafulla Chandra Ray and Rasik Lal Datta. 


In continuation of the researches on the nitrites of the 
alkyJamrnomum series, several of which, e.g., methylammonium 
nitrite (Ray and Rakshit, Journ. Asiatic Soc., 1911, vii 91* 
Irans. Chem. Soc., 1911, xcix, 1016) ; ethyiammonium nitrite' 
aimethylammonium nitrite, trimethylammonium nitrite (Rav 
and Rakshit, Trans. Chem. Soc., 1911, xcix, 1470) ; benzylam- 
monium nitrite and dibenzylammonium nitrite (Ray and Datta, 
Trans. Chem. Soc., 1911, xcix, 1475) ha’^e already been described, 
the preparation and thermal decompositioii of allylanimonium 
nitrite was undertaken. The interest of such a compound lies 
in the fact that it is the first unsaturated amine nitrite isolated 
up to date. 

The preparation of the nitrite was effected by double decom- 
position between silver nitrite and allylamine hydrochloride, 
the end point being carefully hit off ; and the clear solution was 
left to evaporate in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. Consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in obtaining pure allylamine, 
since the general method available for the preparation of most 
amines, namely, by the action of alcoholic ammonia on alkyl 
halides, is here unsatisfactory. By the interaction of allyl- 
bromide and alcoholic ammonia, the quaternary compound is 
the sole product (Grosheintz, Bl., 31, 390) [cf. tetramethyl- 
ammonium iodide from methyl iodide and alcoholic ammonia]. 
With aqueous ammonia, the reaction does indeed take place, 
but very slowly, requiring days ; and yet then it is the quater- 
nary compound that is produced. The base was, therefore, pre- 
pared by a special process. This consisted in the hydrolysis 
of allyl isothiocyanate by concentrated sulphuric acid (Hof- 
mann, Ber. 1, 1868, 182; Rinne, Annalen, 168,262). Equal 
volumes of allyl mustard oil and concentrated sulphuric acid 
were mixed ; at first there was no visible reaction ; but soon the 
contents of the flask became warm, and led to a violent 
reaction. It is well to cool the flask at this point to secure a 
slow but complete hydrolysis. The mixture was saturated with 
alkali, distilled, and the vapours led into hydrochloric acid 
solution. The solution was evaporated to dryness on the water 
bath ; and the residue of crude allylamine hydrochloride thus 
obtained (admixed with ammonium chloride) was further dis- 
tilled with solid caustic soda, whereupon pure allylamine came 
over. After dehydrating it with fresh lumps of solid caustic 
soda, it distilled between 57-58°. The purity of the amine was 
further controlled by analysing the double platinic chloride — 
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•0528 gave 0196 Pt : Pt. = 3712, Calc.=:37-21. 

Properties : Allylamine nitrite is a thick brownish liquid 
having the characteristic smell of all alkylamine nitrites. 

Results of analysis: 

*2077 gave *2652 CO., and 1710 H^O ; C-34vs2; H = 8*94. 

•1700 gave 45 c.c. of moist N at 760 m.m. and 29° ; N ~ 
27*65. Calc, for G.H.NH.NO,, 0 = 34*62, H = 7*69. N = 27 00. 

The nitrogen as estimated by the Crum Frankland method 
is 10*97 as against 13- 16 by the urea method, that required by 
theory being 13 50. This low yield of nitrogen by the action of 
strong sulphuric acid is a matter requiring further elucidation. 
It is probable that some nitric oxide liberated by the reaction 
is fixed by the* non* saturated ally! radical. 

We are at present engaged in studjnng the decomposition 
of allylammonium nitrite under heat' and also the interaction 
between free allylamine and mercuric nitrite. 

Chemical Laboratory, 

Presidency Colleqe, Calcutta. 



8. On Isomeric Aliyl Amines. 

By Prafulla Chandra Ray and Rasik Lal Datta. 
( Preliminary Communication, ) 


It is well known tljat when aliyl mustard oil is hydrolysed 
by suitable agents it breaks up into allylaniine and other pro- 
ducts, the latter varying slightly according to the nature of the 
hydrolytic agents. 

Hofmann (Ber. 1867, 1, 182) used sulphuric acid for this 
purpose, and the hydrolysis is effected by that means almost 
immediately, but the yield is not generally satisfactory. 

Later on, Gabriel and Eschenbach (Ber. 1897, 30, 1125), 
working on it found that the yield can be much improved by 
the use of 20 hydrochloric acid as ft? hydrolytic agent ; but 
in this case to effect the hydrolyis, it is necessary to boil the 
mixture in a reflux apparatus for five hours. 

Recently, we had occasion to prepare allylamine in quan- 
tity for the purpose of its conversion into its nitrite (Journ. 
Asiatic Soc.). We first prepared it by the hydrolysis of mus- 
tard oil with sulphuric acid and the amine obtained was found 
to boil between 57 — 58°, as noticed by Hofmann and con 
firmed by Rinne (Annalen, 168, 262). Subsequently, with a 
view to improve the yield, we adopted the method of Gabriel 
and Eschenbach, viz., hydrolysis with 20% hydrochloric acid, 
and the resulting amine was found to l3oil for the most part 
at 53 — 54°, although the tail fraction which was only very 
small boiled at 57 — 58° and above. 

But Gabriel and Eschenbach when describing the boiling 
point of the amine obtained by their method, remarked that 
it boiled between 55 — 58°. It seems that they neglected the 
greater portion of the amine which passes over at the constant 
B.p between 53 — 54°. 

Hitherto only two isomeric allylamines have been described, 
viz., n-allylamine and iso- allylamine, and chain isonierism indi- 
cates the possibility of a third amine and this gap in the series 
appears to be filled up by the allylamine described in this 

paper. ' i-cc i. 

Two distinct contradictory statements based upon different 

observations are found in the standard reference books, e.g. 
(Beilstein, Handbucli der Organischen Chem., vol. I). It has 
evidently escaped the notice of the chemists who have investi- 
gated upon the subject that these are really two different 
bodies with different boiling points. The isomerism 
traced to the isomerism in the mustard-oil used, or to the effect 
of different hydrolytic agents, viz., sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids. This point is still under investigation, and we hope to 
throw more light on this matter and to establish the identity 
of the two amines. 




9 Preliminary Note on Sodiumdiacetamide^ 


CH,.CO 

.CHv.CO 


>N.Na. 


By JiTENDRA Nath Rakshit. 


Although the preparation of metallic derivatives of the 
acid amides has now and then been attempted, the isolation of 
these has only been effected in a few cases. Curtius (Ber. 1891, 
23, 3037) isolated several sodium derivatives of the amides of 
aromatic acids. He tried the action of metallic sodium directly 
on acetamide and obtained ammonia as an evolved gas ; but 
he failed to isolate the sodium derivative of diacetamide, the 
formation of which he mentions as doubtful. Diacetamide was 
prepared later by Carl Blacher (Ber., 1895, 28, 432) by the 
action of alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide on the crude 
sodium derivative suspected by Curtius. Thus he indirectly 
proved the existence of sodium diacetamide although the com^ 
pound has not been isolated up to this time. 

Method of Preparation . — Acetamide (purified by recrystal- 
lization from benzene), anhydrous thiophene-free benzene, and 
freshly-cut metallic sodium were boiled under a reflux conden- 
ser for 20 to 30 minutes, when copious white flaky crystals 
began to separate. If unconverted acetamide remains in excess 
it is generally found in the form of a solid crust adhering to 
the bottom of the flask ; the crystals of sodium diacetamide 
which settle on the crust can be easily poured out with the 
benzene and filtered with the aid of the pump. The trace of 
acetamide that still adheres to these 3rystals may be got rid 
of by treatment with boiling benzene and vigorous shaking. 
The crystals are then again filtered and left in a vacuum desic- 
cator over sulphuric acid for 24 hours. Analysis has t^ 

substance to be sodium diacetamide NaN(C0.CH,.;) . ^’2^2 
grm. substance gave 0*1483Na SO4 : p. c. of Na foun » , 

that caculated from the theory being 18*69. • f 

I am at present engaged in preparing other derivatives ot 
like nature and studying the action on them of alkyl and acyl 
halides. 


Chemical Laboratory, 

Presidency Colleye. Calcutta . 




10. Piperazinium Nitrite. 

By Phafulla Chandra Ray and Jitendra Nath Rakskit. 
(Pre lirninary Oommunieation . ) 


In continuation of our previous researches on the nitrites of 
the alkylammonium bases (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1911, 99, 1470), 
we recently treated piperazinium hydrochloride with silver nitrite 
in aqueous solution. The filtrate on evaporation in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid gave beautiful glistening, pale yellow 
crystals. Diherent preparations gave salts of varying composi- 
tions. A systematic investigation leads to the conclusion that 
if successive crops are collected n/ intervals of twentj^-four 
hours or so, two or more distinct compounds of definite com- 
position can be obtained. The first crop, the most sparingly 
soluble, is evidently dinitroso piperazine. (Calc. N = 38’89; 
Found 39*07). It does not respond to the ‘‘ urea” test and 
it is non-ionisable. The second crop, which is easily freed from 
admixture with the fractions of the first crop by dissolving it 
out with the minimum quantity of water and recrystallising, 
is suspected to be '^nitroso nitrite'’ piperazine. Urea with 
dilute sulphuric acid liberates only half the nitrogen as does also 
potassium iodide solution acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, 
proving that in this compound there is only one (NO.) radical ; 
it is also ionised at a dilution of 96 litres to the extent of 
46 per cent. The results of combustion analyses are given 
below : — 

0 0736 grin, gave O O 837 CO 3 and 0472 H O 

0 052 , , ,, 16*4 c.c N. (moist) at 25*8 and 763 mm. 

Whence C = 31*02 ; H = 7*13 and N = 35*11 theory requires— 
C = 29 63; H = 6*17; N = 34*57 


N.NO 

H. 2 C / cn.2 

The formula is provisionally assigned to 

H^C . CH2 

NH.HNO.; 

this compound, and it bids fair to be a most remarkable member 
of the series, inasmuch as it is at once a nitroso-body as well as 
a nitrite. 

Further investigation is proceeding. 




II. Padre Marco della Tomba and the Asoka pillars 
• near Bettiah. 

By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 


The earliest recorded allusion to two of the As^oka pillars 
in the neighbourhood of Bettiah has never been quoted, I 
believe, in our Archaeological Reports. It occurs in the 
writings of Padre Marco della Tomba, a Capuchin Missionary 
long resident in Bettiah J He arrived in India in 1758, and 
was posted the same year to Bettiah v/here he resided with 
little interruption between 1758 and 176&. 

In his frequent journeys to and fro between Bettiah and 
Patna he had to pass near the lion capped pillar of Bakhra and 
the pillar of Lauriya-Araraj, while his attempted journey to 
Khatmandu (1762), where there was a Capuchin Mission, 
brought him near the lion-crowned pillar of Lauriya-Navand- 
garh, and possibly near the two pillars at Rampurva. 

Padre Marco writes in his Descrizione ddV India OrierdaUf 
pp. *19— 40 : — 

“ Though many of our historians deny it, it is quite true 
that Alexander the Great conquered the same Indostan in the 
year 3675. Leaving alone the reasons which other historians 
adduce, I shall say about this only that I saw myself in this 
Kingdom of Bettia two columns raised in two different 
provinces, one to the east, the other to the south of the same 
city of Bettia, and fashioned apparently by the same artist. 
Not counting their length under the ground, they stand 27 
cubits high up to the capital, on the top of which there is a 
lion, which looks very natural. The circumference of the 
column is 7 cubits, as I myself measured. The column seems 
to consist of a single stone. I struck it several times with a 
hatchet, and fired some bullets {diedi alcuni colpi di cetta 
[accetta] e tiri di palla) without being able to make out that 
it was otherwise. Those two columns are as if covered with a 
certain writing, which I traced [che to riportai) on paper, 
and then sent to the Hindu Academy of Benares and to some 
Tibetan scholars {ed a certi lumi del Tibet) ^ ; but not one of them 


I an scritti del Padre Marco della 

illustrati da Angelo de Gubernatis . . .Firenze, 1878. This work 

deserves to be more widely known in India than it is. 

^ Did he take an impression or estampage ? 

3 Probably some of the Capuchin Fathers conver^t with Tibe- 
tan, for the Capuchin Mission in Tibet had come to an end m 1746. 
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could read or understand a word of them. As for the people 
of the country, they can give no explanation of them. These 
characters appear to be some ancient Greek, while some of them 
resemble much those of the alphabet of the said nation.' At 
the end of the inscription there is a line in the Arabic charac- 
ter and language which says : ‘ This column has been erected 

by N. — the name cannot be made out — Vigir^ of Alexander 
the Great.’ 1 do not, however, assert that the Arabic charac- 
ters were engraved by the same artist. The characters of the 
two inscriptions are the same ; the words alone differ, and 
one is fuller than the other. The line in Arabic is on the column 
to the east, which is erected in some deserts, where appear 
still some relics of a fortress. The educated inhabitants affirm 
that the pillars were erected by Alexander the Great, who is 
known in these parts under the name of Mahasicander.*'^ 

Father Marco’s other proofs of Alexander’s connection 
with India are here irrelevant. 

One of the two pillars mentioned is easily identified with 
the lion-capped pillar of Lauriya-Navandgarh. (Of. ArchmoL 
Surv. Rep. (1861-62), Vol. I, p. 68 sqq. ; XVI, p, 167 sqq.) It 
is the only one, of the five now known to exist near Bettiah, 
wffiich has been found to bear a Persian inscription. The in- 
scription, however, proves how badly Father Marco allowed 
his prejudice in favour of Alexander and his native interpre- 
ters to deceive him. It bears in beautifully cut Persian char- 
acters the name of '' Mahi-ud-din Muhammad A urangzib Pad- 
6hdh Alamgir Ghdzi Sank, 1071,” the date corres])onding with 
a.d. 1660-61. 

The shaft of the pillar, wrote Cunningham, “ is formed of a 
single block of polished sand-stone, 32 feet inches in heiglit, 
with a diameter at base of 35*5 inches and of 26*2 inches 
at top. The capital, which is 6 feet 10 inches in height, is bell- 
shaped, with a circular abacus supporting the statue of a lion 
facing the north.* The abacus is ornamented with a row of 
Brahmani geese pecking their food. The column has a light 
and elegant appearance, and is altogether a much more pleasant 
monument than the stouter and shorter pillar of Bakhra. The 
lion has been injured in the mouth, and the column itself bears 
the round mark of a cannon-shot just below the capital, which 
has itself been slightly dislodged by the shock.” ^ 


1 I understand Father Marco to mean that some of the characters 
looked like ancient Greek ; others more like modern Greek. 

- Wozlr^miniater. 

“ The pillar [at Navandgayh] is generally known in the vicinity 
as Bhim-Mari-ka-lat.” Cf.Arch. Surv. Rep., XVI. p. lOS: That of Bakhra 
is called Bhlm-Sen-ha-ldt or Bhlm-Sen-k^danda. Of. ibid. I, p. 61. 

* Corrected to “ east ” in A. S. R.. XVI, p. 107. 

Cf. A. S. R.. I, pp. 72 — ^73, and for an illustration of the pillar, 
Vol I. plates XXII, XXV, and Vol. XVI, plate XXVII. 
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[V.S.] 

In Cunningham’s time the people ascribed the outrage to 
the Musalmans. But, have we not here Father Marco making 
a clean breast of the whole matter ? During his journey from 
Bettiah to Nepal in October 1762, he joined a number of 
Christian soldiers from Bengal — Topazes or Portuguese half- 
caste gunners apparently — then on their way to join the forces 
of Casmalican,” the Nawab of Patna, and make an attack 
on Nepal. ^ Lauriya-Navandgarh is on the direct route from 
Bettiah to Nepal. It is not impossible then that Padre Marco 
should have allowed his curiosity to get the better of his 
otherwise enlightened interest in matters archaeological, and 
that he should have had a mortar fired below the capital to 
see whether it was of a piece with the rest. Our archaeologists 
now would lynch a man for such vandalism. But, let them 
not be too hard on Padre Marco! The marvellous ingenuity 
of his confession clearly proves that he meant no harm, and 
little harm was done after all. Would that some of our archae- 
ologists had not sinned more grievously in the interests of 


science. 

There are two objections against our identification : — 

1. The pillar is said by Marco to be to the east of Bettiah, 
whereas the iauriya-Navandgarh pillar is to the north-north- 
west of it.^ Marco’s orientation must be at fault ; for no 
pillars are now known to the east of Bettiah. The Bampurva 
pillars are 32 miles due north of Bettiah in direct lines. 

2. The Lauriya-Navandgarh pillar as measured by Cun- 
ningham stands 32 feet 9h inches high between the ground 
and the capital, the total height including the lion being rather 
more than 39 J feet.^ Now, taking the cubit to be equal to 
18 inches, we obtain, according to Father Marco’s measure- 
ments, 40 feet 6 inches up to the capital, a considerable differ- 
ence. It is not impossible that the pillar should have sunk a 
few feet in a century ; but, how did Father Marco determine 
the height ? By actual measurements or at sight ? Besides, 
let us bear in mind that the cubit is an unsatisfactory unit to 
work upon, and that the same measurements are given tor 
both pillars observed, which is suspicious. The 

at the base, according to Cunningham, is 9 feet 3 inches 
according to Marco della Tomba it was 10 ^ 

Does the difference imply again that the 

must we explain it by the indefiniteness of the cubit as a 


measure? , 

These difficulties notwithstanding, we 


believe the identi- 


1 a. A. de Gubernatis. OH scritti M P. M. delU. Tomha, p. 17. 

capital is, according to Cunningham, 32 feet mgn , p 

Cf. Cunningham, Gorp. Jnscnpt. Indie., 1, p. 
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fication can leave no doubt. ^ The relics of a fortress in the 
neighbourhood, to which Marco alludes, are those “of a 
very remarkable deserted fort which stands just half a mile 
to the south-west of Lauriya.” Some points to be discussed 
in connection with the second pillar will prove further the 
correctness of our argument. 

The second pillar mentioned by Father Marco must be 
that of Lauriya-Araraj. It cannot be the lion-pillar recently 
dug up at Rampurva, for in that case both pillars seen by 
Marco would be to the north of Bettiah and in the same 
province of Champaran. It cannot be the lion-pillar of Bakhra, 
which has no inscription. Hence, the only pillar now known 
with which to compare Marco’s description is that of Lauriya- 
Araraj. This contains six of A^oka/s edicts, like the pillar at 
Lauriya-Navandgarh, and its inscription, as noted by Marco, 
is less lengtliy than at Navandgarh. At Lauriya-Araraj the 
south face contains 23 lines (edicts i — iv), the north face 18 lines 
(edicts v-vi); at Navandgarh, the inscription contains on one 
side 27 lines (edicts i — iv), on the other 21 (edicts v-vi).'^ The 
Rampurva northern pillar contains an inscription in two 
columns, one facing the south, the other the north. The 
northern portion consists of 20 lines (edicts i — iv), the southern 
of 14J lines (edicts v-vi).*^ The inscriptions in all three places 
correspond almost letter for letter. 

The Araraj pillar is a single block of polished sand-stone 
36| feet in height above the ground, with a base diameter of 
41-8 inches (circumference 10' 11") and a top diameter of 
37' 6 inches.^ Compare this with Marco’s measurements : 40 1 
feet up to the capital, and circumference (at base ?) 10 feet 
6 inches. The pillar, when seen by Cunningham during his 
tour of 1861-62, had no capital, “ although there can be little, 
if any, doubt that it must once have been crowned with a 
statue of some animal. The people, however, know nothing of 
it, and not a fragment of any kind now exists to suggest what 
it may have been.” ^ We learn then from Father Marco della 
Tomba that it bore a lion as at Bakhra and Lauriya-Narvand- 
garh and like the northern column of Rampurva. The lion 
must have disappeared since 1769. We surmise that the 
capital and the lion may now lie embedded several feet under 
ground, as was the case at Rampurva. Whether it fell from 
the shaft accidentally or was torn off violently, should be 
determined by the nature of the fracture at the top. 


1 de Gubernatis understood that the two pillars described by Marco 
stood both at Lauriya-Navandgayh. (Cf, Qli acritti, p. xxxvii) 

Cf. A. S. R., I, p. 08. 

•-> Cf. CcTNNiNGHAM, Corpus Inscript. Indie., vol. I, pp. 40 — 41, and 
i xxiii — xxvi. 

4 Cf. ArchcBol. Surv. of India, Annual Report of 1907-08, p. 186. 

6 Cf. A. S. R., I, p. 07. 6 Cf. Ibid, 
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There raay be some point in a legend current in the 
country. During his tour in North and South Behar (1880-81), 
Mr. Garrick learnt from the people in the village near the 
Bakhra pillar the strange story that the lion of Bakhra 
originally held in his mouth the stone effigy of a calf, and that 
a certain Parang Saheh (European) fired a shot at it, upon 
which the calf tumbled to the ground and vanished. As the 
lion’s mouth at Bakhra is not in any way injured, and, on the 
contrary, exhibits the protruding tongue as well as the teeth 
perfectly, Mr. Garrick could not conceive what grounds there 
was for such a tradition. He thought it “ one of the many 
idle tales so apt to mislead the enquirer by the apparent 
sincerity with which they are persisted in.”^ 

The story would seem to be a reminiscence of the bull- 
pillar dug up recently at Rampurva uc a distance of 900 feet 
from a lion-pillar. Considering that no other pillar surmounted 
by a bull is known in that part of the country , the proximity 
of the lion to the bull may have given rise to the legend noted 
l^y Garrick. It would be interesting to know whether a similar 
story survives further north than Bakhra, in particular near 
Rampurva. In that case, the overthrow of the Rampurva 
pillars would have occurred in much more recent times than 
has been concluded.^ The persistence, too, of the tradition 
about acts of vandalism committed by Europeans or Muham- 
madans, and the fact that the pillar of Navandgarh bears 
evident traces of violence, would lead us to conclude that the 
pillar at Lauriya-Araraj was tampered with in almost modern 
times. The great depth to which the Rampurva pillars had 
sunk makes it, of course, more difficult to conclude the same 
in their case. 


i Cf. Ibid., XVI, pp. 92, 93. ion7n^ ISS 

i Cf. Archcool. Surv. of India, Annual Report of 1907-08, p. 




12* Surg:con Boughton and the Grant of Privileges 
to the English Traders, 

By Maulavi ‘Abdu’l Wali. 


In the Indian Antiquary for September, 1911 (Vol. XL, 
pp. 247-57), Mr. W. Foster has discussed, in detail, the 
story so often repeated by certain English writers, that 
the English were permitted to trade In Bengal duty-free on 
account of Surgeon Gabriel Boughton having cured the Mughul 
Princess Jahanara. He has quoted from Orme's “History of 
the Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan ” 
(Vol. II, p. 8, published in 1778) and Stewart’s “History of 
Bengal,” p. 251, published in 1813. Although Stewart’s ac- 
count is more detailed than that of Orme, it is probable 
that both used the same authority. The other writers have 
followed one or other of these two historians. The following, 
in brief, is the substance of this picturesque story: — 

In 1046 H. or 1636 a.d. a daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Jahan having been dreadfully burnt by her clothes catching 
fire, an express was sent to Surat through the recommenda- 
tion of Asad Khan, the Wazir, for an European Surgeon. 
The Council at Surat sent Mr. Gabriel Boughton, Surgeon of 
the ship Hopewell^ to the Imperial Camp, at that time in the 
Dekkan, who cured the Princess of the efiects of her accident. 
Having been directed to name his reward, the English Surgeon 
did not seek for any private emolument, but solicited that 
his nation might have liberty to trade free of all duties, and 
build factories in Bengal. His request was complied with. 
In the following year Boughton had the good fortune to ac- 
celerate the recovery of one of the ladies of the house of 
Prince Shuja*, the Viceroy of Bengal, who was ill with a 
complaint in her side. It was by the influence of the Prince 
that Boughton was enabled to carry into effect the orders of 
the Emperor, which might otherwise have been made nugatory. 
In lOoO H. or 1640 a.d. the same ship brought out one Mr. 
Bridgemaii and others, who were enabled to build factories 
through Mr. Bough ton’s influence with Prince Shuja‘. 

Mr. Foster has examined the Orme MSS. in the In^a 
Office Library, where, among the materials used by the His- 
torian, are two copies of a memorandum dated 1685 from 
India Office Records, on one of which Orme has prefixed a 
note that it was “by an uncertain hand.” This document, 
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which is still among the India Office Records in what is now 
Factory Records, Fort St. George, is again a copy, but noth- 
ing is known of its original. This quaint but long document 
is quoted in extenso by Mr. Foster. It gives an account of 
Boughton’s doings both in the courts of Shah Jahan and 
Shah Shuja‘ in greater detail than giveq by Orme and Stewart. 
It also contains some other accounts not connected with the 
subject matter of this paper. So far as Boughton legend is 
concerned, Mr. Foster is of opinion that the writer probably 
depended on hearsay, and in certain details his information 
was inaccurate. The opening date (1636) cannot be correct, 
as the Hopewell sailed from the Downs on the last day 
of 1641 and reached Fort St. George on the 15th July 1642. 
In the home records of the Company nowhere is the name of 
the Surgeon given. The Hopewell being unable to complete her 
voyage to Europe returned in September 1644 to Surat, but 
no trace can be found of Boughton’ s participation in the 
voyage. The memorandum also gives instances that certain 
officers of the Nawab interpreted the farman differently. 

Mr. Foster then gives another extract from a letter by 
the President and Council at Surat dated January 3rd, 1645, 
to the East India Company which gives, as appears to. Mr. 
Foster, the true story of Boughton’s deputation to Agra. 
There it is stated that one Gabriel Boughton, late chirurgeon 
of the Hopewell y was nominated by the Council to go to Agra 
as Asalat !^an had long importuned us to supply him with 
(a) chirurgeon. Nothing is here said about the fire-incident ; 
on the contrary Asalat IQian (not Asad Khan) had been 
importunate for an English doctor, doubtless to attend his own 
infirmities. Moreover the fire-incident occurred nearly a year 
before Boughton was despatched. Mr. Foster, therefore, con- 
cludes that the story of Boughton’s curing the Princess 
Jahanara is inaccurate. Other extracts (again based on hear- 
say) have been given, which do not clear the point. Perhaps 
the trade concession granted by Shah Shuja‘ was true. But 
it is not clear whether the concession granted by the Prince 
was to the Company or, as it appears more likely, to Boughton 
himself. At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Foster has drawn 
attention to a report made to the Court on September 4th, 1674, 
by a committee specially appointed to investigate the question 
of trade in Bengal. This report is again based generally on 
hearsay. The following is the substance of the report : — 

We find that a farman or patent for trade granted to the 
English by the Prince of Bangala was first procured by one 
Mr. Bowden, which give the English only a liberty to trade, 
paying custom according to King’s farman, but was altered 
and made to pay no custom according to King’s farman. 

Another suspicious thing appears to be that Surgeon 
Boughton was introduced to Shah Shuja* by a great person 
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that had seen him at the Emperor’s Court, while he was per- 
forming cure upon the Emperor’s daughter. At this great 
person’s advice Boughton undertook the cure of the lady of 
the Prince’s haram. What this great person said to the 
Prince was apparently an untruth which he was made to say 
by Boughton, since he never cured the Princess Jahanara 
as it will appear from the sequence. This untruth was on a par 
with the alteration of the patent noted above. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to turn to the chron- 
icles of the reign of Shah Jahan and the fire-incident as nar- 
rated therein. In his “ Pad^ahnama ” (Vol. II, Bibliotheca 
Indica edition, pp. 363-66, 393-400 and 407ff) ‘Abdu’l-Hamid 
Lahori gives a detailed account of the incident. The transla- 
tion of the following abstract is given to assist writers to deter- 
mine the accuracy of the Boughton legend. 

On the night of the 27th Muharram 1054 h., in the 17th 
year of the reign of the Emperor Shah Jahan, as Princess 
Jahanara Begara, otherwise called Begam Sahib, the best be- 
loved daughter of the Emperor, was gSing to her sleeping 
apartment after she had made obeisance to her father, the edge 
of the lower part of Her Highness’s garment came, accidentally, 
in contact with the candle that was burning tliere. As her 
dress was of the finest stuff and of delicate fibre and was, in 
addition, smeared with fragant oils, especially otto of roses 
called *itr-i-Jahdnglri, the fire at once spread up to all her ap- 
parel. Four of Her Highness’s attendants, who were present, 
rendered what help they could in extinguishing the fire. But 
in so doing their own clothes too caught fire; consequently 
they could do very little. By the time other servants were in- 
formed and water procured, Her Highness’s back, both sides of 
her body and hands were dreadfully burnt and lacerated. Owing 
to this calamity His Majesty the Emperor did not come out on 
the following day. On the next day the Emperor went to the 
j^rivate and public halls but did not stay more than a ghari. 

His Majesty, who was very much upset, did not lose 
the equilibrium of his mind, or reliance on God. The treat- 
ment that was resorted to was at once spiritual (ruliam) and 
corporal (jismani). Of the former, His Majesty sought the 
Tjrayers of the faithful and the holy, and of those who had re- 
tired from the w’^orld. From the first to the fifth day of this 
dire calamity, again on the 22nd Safar, which was Her Im- 
perial Highness’s birthday, and also till her complete recovery, 
money was distributed to the poor, the needy and the distressed, 
most lavishly. Persons who had been in jail for a long time on 
account of various crimes were set at their liberty, jjardoned, 
and given seven lakhs of rupees. . , , j 

Over and above these instances of Imperial clemency and 
favour the Madad-i-M‘adi tenures were restored to their legiti- 
mate owners throughout the Indian Empire. Some time ago 
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Sayad Jalal, the gadr’us-gudur, had reported that Musavi Kiian 
had granted to several unworthy persons Madad-i-M‘ash and 
Wazifa (tenures) without His Majesty’s knowledge and on ficti- 
tious Sanads. On that it was decided that the produce of one 
season of those lands, whether under the Crown or private 
landlords (with the exception of suyurghals of those holders 
well known to Government), should be stored in a third place, 
till the rights and titles thereof were inquired into. As a con- 
sequence, occupiers of those free-holds had become disturbed 
and distressed. In order to mitigate distress, fresh orders were 
now promulgated to the effect that the hitherto confiscated 
produce should be restored to their present owners, and 
thenceforth stored as before till the completion of the enquiry 
by the head-quarters Sadr and Provincial Governors and Sadrs. 

A detailed description of the corppral (i.e. medical) treat- 
ment which was undertaken for Her Imperial Highness has 
been given. All the skilful physicians and surgeons of the 
realm — those that weje either at the capital in the service of His 
Majesty, or those that had been there from other parts of the 
Empire — did their best by the treatment of the august patient 
to cure the effects of the accident. The severity of the accident 
may be guaged from the fact that two of her servants died of 
the effects of the burn — one after seven, and the other after 
twenty, days ; but the other two recovered. For a period of 
four months, there was very little hope of Her Highness’s 
recovery, and His Majesty passed the time in sorrow and sus- 
pense, and appeared at the Jkaroka of the Audience Halls late 
and for a very short time. 

Hakim Muhammad Da’ud, physician to the late Shah 
’Abbas of Persia, arrived at court on the 20th day of the cala- 
mity and be^an to treat the Princess. During the above four 
months various bad symptoms appeared. The Hakim pres- 
cribed some of the most successful remedies for their cure : 
for fever, both continued and intermittent, were prescribed 
soothing drugs of the nature of camphor and acids ; for weak- 
ness of heart, mau‘lAdkm. On a sudden, lassitude and prostra- 
tion of body and flow (?) of blood (hemorrhage) set in, which 
gave rise to great trepidation in the mind of His Majesty. The 
Hakim, however, was of opinion that it was not proper to stop 
the flow of blood at that stage as it might lead to further 
disorders, but that they would be treated by and by. Hakim 
Momina, another physician, was, however, of different 
opinion. His Majesty, on account of the sensation of uneasi- 
ness and fatigue of the patient, permitted him to try his reme- 
dies. He proceeded to treat Her Highness cautiously and at 
last prescribed Zira. Suddenly owing to the stoppage of the 
mddda-i-suioal-qunia and the appearance of swellings round her 
eyes, and on feet. His Majesty became more than ever anxi- 
ous. The treatment of these further symptoms was again en- 
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trusted to Hakim Muhammad Da’ud, who treated them with 
the aqua of green kasni (endive), majian atarji, m‘ajun Qam ha, 
and the disease gradually declined. When the disease was al- 
most cured, Hakim Masihuzzaman was summoned from Lah6r. 
He, in consultation with Hakim Muhammad Da’ud, added 
m‘ajun ward!, and the, recovery fully set in. It was to Hakim 
Muhammad Da’ud that the credit of the successful treatment 
was due. 


Although all other disorders were cured, yet for five 
months more, in spite of applications of various ointments, the 
ulcer caused by the burn was not healed. It was healed at 
last by an ointment given by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
named ‘Arif, which was used for two months. 

The happy Ja^n or feast held on Her Imperial Highness’s 
recovery was observed in Shawwal Her Highness bathed 
on her recovery at the end of Ramazan and the Jas^n came off 
on the 5th Shawwal (5th December), on which date the Begam 
Sahib came out of her rooms to make her obeisance to her 
father, the Emperor. The Jashn lasted eight days, a vivid 
description of which is given. In the course of those days costly 
presents were given to the above-mentioned physicians, and 
His Majesty’s servant ‘Arif. Titles, rank and other rewards 
were showered on high and low. Musicians and poets, one of 
the latter being HajI Muhammad Jan Qudsi of Ma^had, were 
paid handsomely. Again on the 24th I)i’l-Q‘ada of the same 
year, Her Highness the Begam Sahib herself bore all the ex- 
penses of another Jashn, when all classes were entertained and 


rewarded. 

His Majesty became now desirous of visiting the sepulchre 
of Khwaja Mu‘m’uddm Ghi^iti at Ajmer as a thanksgiving for 
the recovery of his daughter, and started for that purpose 
from Agra on the 26th Di’l-Q‘ada. The overland journey 
proving too fatiguing for the Princess, and the ulceration 
having consequently re-appeared, the visit to Ajmer was put 
off ; and the journey was next resumed on boat towards Labor 
by the river Janma On the 10th Du’l-Hijja Muhammad 
‘All, Faujdar of Sarkar Hisar, brought to His Majesty s notice 
that there was a poor faqir, named Hamun, who had a very 
efficacious ointment. The man was sent for, and the remedy 
applied to the sores, proved most efficacious. Aft^r twenty- 
two days Her Highness’s recovery was complete, while the court 
was in the jurisdiction of Dehli territory. 

The Historian (p. 409) says : Although noted Surgeons— 
Musalmans, Firingis (Europeans), and Hmdus— who were 
specialists on this branch of the subject, tried their es ® 
pare various ointments, but they did not produce the slightest 
effect. But the luck of Hamun and of ‘Arif, who were quite 
unknown persons, was such that only did their ointment prove 


efficacious. 
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Conclusion. 

The Emperor Shah Jahan was at Dar’u-l-Khelafat-i-Akbar^ 
bad (Agra), as is evident from the Pad^ahnamah, from the 19th 
Muharram 1054 H., equivalent to 28th March 1644 a.d., to 26th 
Di’l-Q‘Ma or 24th January 1645. The fire-incident occurred 
on the night of the 27th Muharram (night between 27th and 
28th) or 5th April 1644. The Imperial Princess was cured after 
nine months, and the ceremony of ghusl-i-shifa (bath of re- 
covery) was celebrated in Shawwal or December. 

The real treatment of the Princess was undertaken by 
Hakim Muhammad Da’ud associated on the eve of her recovery 
with Hakim Masihuzzaman. At the end of the four months 
the Princess was almost cured and the grave symptoms re- 
moved ; only the sores of the burn remained for a further 
period of five months. Various ointments were externally ap- 
plied, ineffectually ; the only medicine that Imaled the sores 
was the ointment that was given by a quack, ‘Arif, one of His 
Majesty’s retainers. In Pi’l-Hijja or February 1645, when the 
sore reappeared on Her Highness’s way to Ajmer, it was finally 
cured by another quack, a mendicant from Hisar, named 
Hamun. This indisputable testimony of the Court chronicler 
clearly shows that not only did His Majesty seek the prayer of 
the pious but also the medical skill and surgical experience of 
those that were at or near Agra. It is also stated that between 
the 5th and 9th months many persons, including Europeans and 
Hindus, tried their surgical skill for the treatment of the sores, 
but all unsuccessfully. Was Boughton one of them ? Mr. Foster 
(p. 255, I. A.) writes that “it has been pointed out by Yule and 
others that the fire accident occurred early in 1644— nearly a 
year before Boughton was despatched ; while in any case as the 
court was then at Dehli, it would have been impossible to pro- 
cure a European surgeon from Surat in time to be of any real 
service.” I may add, that it is not knowm when Boughton 
started from Surat for Agra, but he must have left the former 
place some time before the 3rd January 1615 and arrived at 
Agra towards the end of February, about the time the Em- 
peror had left on tour. If such be the case, it precludes Bough- 
ton from taking any part in showing what surgical skill he 
possessed, as the Princess was restored to health on or before 
the end of Ramazan 1054 H., or November 1644, long before she 
accompanied the Emperor on his intended journey to Ajmer. 
The court historian chronicles the incidents of almost every 
day of any importance, including the rewards bestowed on vari- 
ous individuals in this historic treatment. But nowhere do I 
find any mention of Surgeon Boughton, who (it is said) not 
only treated the Princess but, as a reward, was given such 
extraordinary commercial concessions that hardly any one 
could believe. The conclusion that one can arrive at is that 
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Boughton did not cure the Imperial Princess of the effect of 
the fire ; that he did not treat her at all ; that he had not been 
at Agra when the Princess was still afflicted with the sores ; 
and that he got no sanad or patent for curing the Imperial 
Princess. 

. NOTES. 

1. The negative evidence, that although many persons of various 
nationalities treated the Princess, she was cured only by the native 
physicians and private persons as noted, proves conclusively that no 
English Surgeon was so fortunate as to cure the Princess or to get extrar 
ordinar 5 " concessions. 

It appears that the medicines taken internally were all prescribed 
by skilful Hakims ; but only the ointments applied externaUy for the 
sores were prescribed by surgeons and laymen of all nationalities. 

2. Muhammad Hashim I^iwafi !l^an, ^author of the Muntal^a- 
buT-Lubab, in his careless way, supports ‘AbduT-Hamid Lahori, in 
all details. He adds (Vol. I, B. I. edition! that till the arrival of 
Hakim Muhammad Dau’d, the Princess_uas treated by Hakim Momina. 
Other historians, who all wrote after ‘Abdu’l-Hamid Lahori, have also 
noted the incident. 

3. The last two lines of the Quatrain by poet Qudsi, quoted by 
Mir Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami, in the !^azan'i-‘Amira (p. 377, Newal- 
Kisor edition, Cawnpore, 1S71) were as follows; — 

Ta sar-zada az ^ham‘ chunin be-adabi 
Parwana ze i^q-i-^am‘ wa sukhta ast 

Translation. 

Since the candle was guilty of such unmannerliness, 

The moth out of the love of the candle burnt itself. 

4. It is difficult for a layman like myself to explain definitely the 
medicines prescribed by the physicians. 

Zlra — Cummin seed : anise : Zira~i-Ruml — caraway seed. 

Mau'l-lahm — A kind of decoction prepared of meat juice and other 
ingredients. 

M'ajun — This is a medicine prescribed by Yunani phj^sicians, con- 
sisting of various costly ingredients made into a kind of gelati- 
nous substance or an electuary, which removes debility and 
strengthens the human body. 

Madda-i-Suwal-qunia—MsittQT pertaining to the disease of liver or 
hepatic disorders. 
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Note , — The numeration of the article below is continued 
from p, 712 of the Journal and Proceedings^^ for 
1911. 

101. Coins of Gangeya Deva, with plate. 

In March 1911, 1 received for examination 8 coins of Mediae- 
val India which had been found in maum Isurpur, tahsil 
Rehli, of Saugor district. The inscriptions on the reverses 
when pieced together from the eight specimens read “ Sri Mad 
Gangeya Deva” as on the coins depicted in Plate VIII of Cun- 
ningham’s Coins of Mediaeval India. The reverses contained 
very rudely struck figures of Lakshmi. But the peculiarity 
of the coins consisted in their fabric. The usual coins of Gan- 
geya Deva are thin and broad. These were thick, and in dia- 
meter only a bare half inch. The weight of the coins was nor- 
mal. 

I showed, the coins to Dr. Venis, C.I.E., and Mr. R. Burn, 
C.S. The latter suggests that the coins may be a posthumous 
issue by Gangeya Deva’s son Karma, who was a great con- 
queror. 

Allahabad. Nelson Wright. 

102. Shamsu-d-d1n Mahmud Shah of Dbhli. 

In Numismatic Supplements XIV and XV, a reference to 
which is invited, I noted on a billon coin of Shamsu-d-din 
Mahmud Shah of Dehll,an ephemeral Sul fcan who is only known 
by the existence of two coins bearing his name. I remarked 
that the first coin was published by Mr. C. J. Rodgers in a 
pamphlet which I had not seen, and that he noted upon it in 
his book ‘ Coin Collecting in Northern India ’ (Pioneer Press, 
Allahabad). I also wrote that I had not been able to ascertain 
where that coin was, but surmised that if it was the property of 
Mr. Rodgers, he probably disposed of it to the British Museum. 

I am now in a position to bring together all existing refer- 
ences to this Mahmud Shah. The first coin to be discovered is 
in the British Museum, but eluded my notice because it is not 
in the Catalogue of the coins of the Dehli Suljans. It is des- 
cribed in an Appendix to the British Museum Catalogue of 
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Indian Coins — ‘ Muhammadan States ’ — published in 1885. 
The coin is illustrated, and is similar to my specimen. The 
date 718 a.h. appears in full, and it is remarked that Mahmud 
Shah would appear to have been a pretender of Dehli contem- 
porary with Qutbu-d-din Mubarak Shah, though his name is 
apparently not mentioned by the historians. 

The coin was published by Mr. Rodgers in a paper ‘ On a 
Coin of Shams-ud-Duny^wa-ud-Din Mahmud Shah,’ which 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1882. 
He remarks on the similarity of type of the coin to issues 
of 'Alau-d-din Muhammad, Shihabu d-din ‘Umr, and of Qutbu- 
d-din Mubarak. It was found, presumably by himself, in a 
heap containing ‘ several of Balban, (Uiiyasu-d-dln Tughlaq, 
Muhammad Tughlaq, ‘Alau-d-dm Muhammad, and one of 
Nasiru-d-din Khusru. As this Mahmud' Shah is not mentioned 
in history, the author then goes on to speculate as to the pro- 
bable circumstances attending the issue of this coin. 

Qutbu-d-din Mubarak Shah reigned from 716 to 720 a.h. 
In the second year of his reign the Sultan got an army together 
and led it in person to the relief of Deogir in the Dakhan, 
which was being besieged by one Harpal Deo. He left 
GJiuIam Bacha Shahin in Dehli as his deputy, and gave him 
the title of Wafa Beg. Mubarak Shah was successful in the 
expedition, which must have occupied several months. On 
the way back Asadu-d-din, cousin of his father ‘Alau-d-din 
Muhammad, conspired against him, but was betrayed, and 
was executed together with his accomplices. The Sultan’s 
arrival in Dehli was signalized by a large number of executions, 
including that of his viceroy Wafa Beg. 

Thus there is evidence of a considerable conspiracy at the 
.capital, and the assumption of royal honours by its figurehead 
during the absence of the sovereign. 

The second coin of Mahmud Shah was found by me in Dehli 
twenty-eight years after the discovery of the first. It also was 
picked out of a heap of two or three hundred similar issues of 
the Sultans from Balban to Muhammad Tu^laq, which was 
particularly rich in the rare coins of Khusru Shah. I may 
remark here that a third specimen has just been discovered at 
Dehli, and is in the Cabinet of Mr. Nelson Wright. 

Lahore : R. B. Whitehead. 

January., 1912. 


103. A Coin of ‘AzImu-sh-Shan. 

Coin No. 903 in the British Museum Catalogue of the 
coins of the Mu^al Emperors, is a silver piece of the usual 
rupee size exhibiting the following inscriptions : — 
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Obverse, 

Reverse, 









( 



It purports to be a coin of ‘Azim struck in a.h. 1124, 
the first year of the reign, at Jahangirnagar. The Persian 
couplet is redolent of victory ; the third line is missing, but the 
couplet probably runs something like this : — 

^ 

The coin has been included without any comment among 
the issues of Farrukhsiyar, and is apparently still unique. The 
question arises whether it was struck by prince ‘Azim, or on his 
belialf, under circumstances which would justify his inclusion 
in the list of those pretenders and claimants of the Mu gh al 
line who assumed royal honours by striking coin. 

Mr. W. Irvine’s paper, ‘ The Later Mughals,’ contains 
an excellent epitome of their history. It appears that the 
Emperor BahMur 8hah was in camp outside Lahore when 
he died on the 20th Muharram, 1124 a.h. (27th February, 
1712). The Emperor had scarcely breathed his last when 
his four sons were ranged against each other in a contest 
for empire. In 1109 a.h., during the last years of the reign 
of his grandfather Aurangzeb, ‘ Azimu-sh-shan, the second son^ 
was appointed governor of Bengal, to which was added Bahar 
in the year 1114 a.h. The then capital of Bengal was 
phakka (Dacca), re-named Jahangirnagar in honour of the 
Emperor Jahangir. ‘ Azimu-sh-shan did not see his father 
again until they met at Agra in 1119 a.h. (1707), just before 
the battle at Jajau and the defeat of A‘zam Shah. During the 
years of his absence, Jahandar Shah, the eldest son, from his 
inattention to public affairs, lost favour with his father, and 
spent most of hi^ time in his separate government of Multan. 
In the earlier years of Bahadur Shah’s stay in the Kabul 
province, his third son, Rafru-sh-shan, was his principal 
adviser and favourite son. In time he was supplanted by the 
fourth son Jahan Shah, who retained his influence at his 
father’s accession and for some time afterwards. But by the 
end of Bahadur Shah’s short reign, the preponderating influence 
rested with ‘Azimu-sh-shan, and this, together with the great 
wealth he had accumulated in Bengal and afterwards, pointed 
him out to all men as the probable victor in the coming struggle. 
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I will not follow the details of this contest between the 
four brothers, which was fought out on the banks of the Ravi 
near Lahore. They are fully given in the paper from which I 
am quoting — see the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1896. Prince ‘Azimu-sh-shan, on the death of his father, 
seized the imperial camp, and was in an. incomparably stronger 
position than his brothers. However, owing to his own 
inej)titude and futility, he lost everything, was defeated, and 
in flight from the field of battle, was engulfed, together with his 
elephant, in a quicksand. The defeat and death of Jahan 
Shah, and of Rafi‘u-sh-shan, followed in quick succession. All 
these events happened within five weeks after the death of 
Bahadur Shah, and the biers of his three sons were despatched 
with that of their father to Dehll for interment. All his rivals 
having been removed, Jahandar Shah .proceeded at once to 
carry out his formal enthronement and proclamation as sov- 
ereign of Hindustan. 

Muhammad Farruklisiyar, the second son of ‘Azimu-sh- 
shan, was now in his thirty-first year, and had accompanied his 
father first to Agra, and thence to Bengal. In the last year of 
his reign, Aurangzeb recalled his grandson, ‘Azimu-sh-shan, 
from Bengal, giving him orders to leave his eldest son. Muham- 
mad Karim, in charge of Bahar, and his second son,- Farm kh- 
siyar, in Bengal. The young prince passed some years at 
Dhakka ( Jahangirnagar) , the capital of the Bengal province ; 
but in the reign of Bahadur Shah (1707 — 12), he moved to 
Murshidabad, and . subsequently to Raj Mahal (Akbarnagar). 
*AzImu-sh-shan, anticipating a struggle for the throne, called 
on Farrukhsiyar to return to Court, and the latter was on the 
march and not far from Patna (‘Azimabad), when on the 7th 
Safar 1124 a.h. (I5th March, 1712), he heard of Bahadur 
Shah’s death, and on the 13th (21st March), without waiting 
for further information, he proclaimed his father’s accession, 
and caused coin to be stamped, and the public prayer or 
Khutba to be read in his name. He decided to march no further, 
but on the 29th Safar (6th April, 1712) he heard of his father’s 
defeat and death. For a little time the prince contemplated 
suicide, but was in the end incited to try the issue of a contest 
in the field. Thereupon, while still at Patna, he proclaimed 
his accession to the empire, issuing coin, and causing the 
Khutba to be read in his own name. He possessed little follow- 
ing at the time, but the adventure eventually had a favourable 
issue. Jahtodar Shah was defeated at Agra on the 13th Zu-1- 
Hajj, 1124 A.H. (10th January, 1713), and slain shortly after- 
wards. Jahandar Shah had shown himself absolutely unfitted 
to rule, and Mr. Irvine remarks that the cause of his fall is 
likened by Warid truly enough to the case of the exiled 
monarch who attributed his ruin to morning slumbering and 
midnight carousing. 
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From this account we should expect the coin issued to 
proclaim ‘Azimu-sh-shan’s accession, to have been struck at 
‘Azimabad Patna, and the fact of its issue from, ‘Azim's name 
place would have been a happy augury. This coin has yet to 
be found, but we have that struck at Jahfcgirnagar, and it is 
quite natural to suppose that Farrukhsiyar ordered an issue in 
'Azim’s name from his old capital. It would be too late 
entirely to prevent the issue when the news of ‘Azim’s death 
arrived. 

R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S. 

Lahore : 

January, 1912. 

104. ISDAMBANDAR ‘URT RaJAPITR. 

It is now ten years since I obtained an Aurangzeb rupee 
of the Islambandar mint. This rupee bears the ordinary 
legends, having on the Obverse the formula, and on 

the Reverse the words ho with 

jiijo in the two lowest lines. The Hijri year is wanting, but 
the regnal year 4x determines the date of issue as falling 
between 1108 and 1118 A. H. (1696 — 1706 A.D.). 

The location of Islambandar remained for long a puzzling 
problem, but we have, I think, at last arrived at its solution. 
In a recent letter from my kind friend Mr. Henry Cousens, 
M.R.A.S., he writes : — 

“I have an old native map of Bijapiir City, just 
“covered with marginal notes in Persian, which I have 
“ had translated. On it are scores of names of inuhallas ’ 
and villages of Aurangzeb’s time with their revenues. 
“ One of the entries is Islambandar alias Rajapur 
“ oy ). I had better give you the trans- 

“ lation of this part of the note, which is a long one. It 
‘ ' runs thus : — 

‘ The port Khal Ball [Bhatkal ?j seven thousand, the 

‘ port Chapul [Chaul ?] fifteen thousand, the port Sank 
‘ ten thousand, the port Guwa [Goa] thirty-seven 
‘ thousand and five hundred, which after a short time 
‘ passed again into the possession of Christians, 

‘ Islambandar alias Rajapur twenty gold dinars, port 
‘ Sasti ten thousand, port Kharapaltan five thousand, 

‘ port Harchari five thousand, port Satuli thr^ 

‘ thousand and five hundred, the port Muhammadabad 
‘ alias Shadhut five thousand, and the port Khabra 
‘ five thousand.’ ” 
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The Rajapur of this note is to-day the capital of the 
ta^alluqa of the same name in the Ratnagiri Collectorate. It 
stands at the head of a tidal creek, 30 miles south-east of 
Ratnagiri town and about 15 miles from the sea. Mandelslo 
bears testimony to the importance of this place in his time 
(1639). Speaking of Ceitapour (Jaitapur), the haven at the 
mouth of the creek, he declares : “ it is no doubt the best in all 
“ the coast, for, casting anchor behind the island which 
“ shelters it, you need not fear being exposed to any wind,” 
and then adds : Three Leagues thence lyes the City of 

“ Rasapour, which is one of the chief est Maratime Cities of 
“ the Kingdom of Cuncam.”* 

Some ninety years later ‘‘ Captain ” Alexander Hamilton 
could write : — 

There is an excellent Harbouf for shipping 8 Leagues 
'' to the southward of Dabul [Dabhol], called Sanguseer 
‘ [Sangameshvara] ; but the country about being inhabited by 
Rax)arees, it is not frequented: Nor is Rajapore, about 
“ 7 Leagues to the southward of Sanguseer, tho’ it has the 
“ conveniency of one of the best Harbours in the World.” ^ 

Here in 1637 Courten’s Association settled an English 
Agency, and here too in 1670 Joseph Deslandes" founded a 
Factory in the interests of the French Company. 

Vessels used to sail direct from Rajapiir to Persia and 
Arabia, and for this reason doubtless that port received the 
name of Islambandar ; just as Surat had come to be called 
Bandar Mubarak, ‘ the blessed port.’ Orme tells of Aurangzeb’s 
rebellious son, the Sultto Akbar, that lie hired at Rajapur a 
ship commanded by an Englishman named Bendal, and, as 
soon as the monsoon was changed in October, embarked on her 
for Muscat, arriving there safely the following month. 

According to the New Edition (1908) of the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Rajapur “is also peculiar as the only 
“ Ratnagiri port to which Arab boats still trade direct, though 
“ vessels of any size cannot approach within three miles of the 
“ old stone quay.” This statement is significant for its bear- 
ing on Rajapur’s quondam name of Islambandar. 

It is interesting to note that at the period when the 
Islambandar mint was striking rupees in the name of Auranzeb 
(Cir. A.H. 1112). that monarch was campaigning in the 
neighbourhood of Rajapur. In his Muntakl^ab al lubab Khah 
j^ian gives a detailed account of the expedition in A.H. 1112 

1 Voyages and Travels of J. Albert Mardelslo, rendered into English 
by John Davies of Kidwelly (lhC2), p. 92. 

^ A New Account of the East Indies, by Captain Alexander 
Hamilton (1727), Vol. I, p. 241. 

^ Storia do Mogor, by Niccolao Manucci, translated bv Wm. Irvine, 
Vol. IV, p. 415 

♦ Historical Fragments by Robert Orme (1808), p. 150. 
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against the fortress of Parnala, distant twelve miles from 
Kolhapur and some twenty from Rajapur. The aged Emperor 
had now indeed fallen on evil days. Marching and counter- 
marching his divisions, he took fort after fort, only to lose 
them again. He successively reduced Satara, Parll, Parnala, 
Khelna (Vishalgarh), Kandana (Singarh), Purandhar, Rajgarh 
and Torna, all in the district dominated by the Western Ghats, 
and, thougli in the histories no express mention is made of the 
submission of Rajapur, we may safely assume that this town 
too acknowledged, for a time at least, the sway of Aurangzeb. 

On the Konkan coast, just over against the island (jazlra) 
of Janjira, there is another Rajapur. Can this be Islam- 
bandar ? We believe not, and for the following reasons : — 

1. This place is generally brought under the double 
appellation of Danda Rajapur, or rather Danda Rajpuri, 
Danda and Rajpuri being close together. 

2. At the time that Aurangzeb was warring against the 
Marathas in the Bakhin, the Hab.^il ruler of Janjira and 
Danda Rajpuri was also contending against the same foes. 
Thus, the Mughal Emperor and the Abyssinian Nawab having 
a common enemy, would in all probability stand on terms of 
friendship each with the other. That about the beginning of 
tiie eighteenth (;entury they entered into a conflict in which 
Aurangzeb ])roved the victor, uith the consequence that his 
coins issued from a mint in the harbour of the Janjira State, 
all this is, so. far as I can learn, unsupported by any evidence 
from history - 

3. As a ])ort Danda Rajpuri does not seem to have been 
held in any special account by the Hajis or other Musalrato 
voyagers across the Arabian Sea; and it thus becomes impos- 
sible to justify the application to that port of an epithet 
conveying such high distinction as Islam bandar. 

Geo. P. Taylor. 

Akmaddbdd ; 

1912. 


105 A Rupee struck by George Thomas. 

Wt. 169 grs. Size 85. 

Mint : Hansi Sahibabad, A. H. 1214: 42. 

Obv. jJ\ 




I r 






PI. 
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Ornamented Umbrella above on obverse and sun-face in 
both ’s of reverse. T (almost obliterated) above the 

The passage in the Memoirs of George Thomas, which 
states that he established a mint and coined his own rupees, 
which he made current in his army and country, is well known 
but no satisfactory attribution of any coin to him has as yet 
been given The above coin, which is now in the British 
Museum, is the piece illustrated in Compton's Military Adven- 
turers of Hindustan, p. 143, but the description there is, as 
Mr. Burn has pointed out, erroneous (J.A.S.B. 1904, p. 82). 
The coin must nevertheless have been struck by Thomas. The 
obverse inscription really is a small portion of one of Shah 
‘Alam’s and not as Cunningham (quoted by Compton) thought 
a legend referring to Thomas. The date 1214-42 limits the 
date of issue of this coin to 5th June' to 5th October 1799, 
which is soon after Thomas had firmly established himself in 
Hansi. The epithet Sahib abad was probably chosen by 
Thomas in allusion to his favourite title of Sahib Bahadur.” 
Keene in his Hindustan under Free Lances, p. 88, says that he 
has seen a rupee of Thomas’s bearing the title of the Emperor 
Shah ‘Alam in Persian, with a capital T in English character. 
The T on this specimen is almost obliterated, but possibly this 
note may produce a l^etter preserved specimen. The only 
other coins with Shah ‘Alam’s legends on which the sun-face 
occur are of the Indore mint. 

J. Allan, 

British M iiseujn. 

Note . — I figure my own specimen of this rare coin as it 
til rows some doubt on the reading T over on the reverse and 
fills up gaps in the obverse legend, which is probably the same 
as that on No. 2325 in vol. Ill of the I. M. Catalogue. My 
coin was obtained in the bazar at Dehll in 1903. 

H. Nelson Wright. 

106. A Chahar Tank! of Akbar. 

Mu^al Emperors. 

Akbar. 

JE. Weight 241 grs. Size ‘8. 

Mint Ahraadabad. 

Date 46 Ilahu Month ? Aban. 


Obverse, 

c 


Reverse, 
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This coin is one of the earliest of Ahmadabad tankis. 
The inscription on the obverse is very clearly Ghahdr Tdnkt 
(though the ^ of ^ does not actually find a place on the coin) 
and corresponds to the usual chau Tankl. As far as is known, 
no similar specimen of this or any other mint has yet come 
to light. 

According to Dr. Taylor’s most informing article in 
Num. Sup. IV., J.A.S.B., the earliest Ahmadabad tank! is of 
Ilahi 46 Azar (9th month). The latest Ahmadabad tanka is of 
Ilahi 46 Ardibihisht (2nd month). There are therefore no 
copper coins of Ahmadabad known of the months IQiurdM 
(3rd) Tir {4th) Amardad (5th) Shahrewar (6th) Mihr (7th) or 
Aban (8th) of this year. 

It is extremely probable that this coin fills in the gap 
between the two types of tanka and tankl and the word chahdr 
was replaced by chau later for the sake of uniformity. It is 
unfortunate that the month name is very much rubbed. The 
last two letters I take to be “aw If they are, the month 
Aban is indicated. 

I may here remark that I have in my cabinet an Ahmad a- 
bad tanka of Ilahi 46 with a month name which may be Tir 
Shahrewar or Mihr. It is not worth publication, but it shows 
that the issue of the chaJmr tankl was limited to a period of 
at most four months and perhaps only to one month. 

The coin I publish, as representing a short transitional 
stage, is necessarily very rare. 

Ahmadabad : A. Master. 

1912. 

107. Two Rare Coins of Mahmud I op Gujarat. 

I. JR, 113 grs. Size •I 

Mint [Ahmadabad.] 

Date 874 A.H. in Arabic words. 


Obverse. 

In square area. In margins : 


top [ ] 

left 

bottom 
right A AjUiUi 


Reverse. 


Translation. 

Obverse in square area. Mahmud Shah the Sulfcan. 

In margin. The year eight hundred and seventy-four. 

Reverse — The defender of the world and of the faith, the 
father of victory. 
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The coin is of silver with a slight alloy of copper. 

I have not called the metal billon in view of the definition of the 
word in Jevons’ ‘‘ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” Edition of 
1875, H 8. King and Co., London, pp. 325, 126. Jevons calls billon a 
very low alloy of silver and copper ” and states that in France coins 
were current at one time containing only one part of silver to five of 
alloy and that in Norway billon coins are in circulation consisting of 
one part of silver and three of copper. 

German billon says Jevons, consists of silver alloyed with three, 
four or more times its weight in copper. 

It is of a type and weight hitherto unknown in the coins 
of Mahmud I. It appears that it was Mahmud I and not 
Muzaffar II who initiated what Mr. Wright on his Introduction 
to the Sultans of Gujarat, I.M.C., calls the 64 rati standard 
(? 115’2 grains). The coin is slightly worn in one or two 
places and its full weight would have been about 16 of Dr. 
Taylor's units rather than 15, as he suggests for the weight of 
tlie coins of Muzaffar II, which apparently correspond. 

It is especially interesting to note that the period 870- 
879 A.H. is the sole decade during the occupation of Gujarat 
by Ahmad Shah's dynasty, in which the date on coins was 
expressed in (Arabic) words and not in figures. 

II. Billon. Weight 172 grs. Size *7. 

Mint [Ahmad abM.] 

Date 878 A.H. in Arabic words 
Obverse in circular area. 




Reverse. 


in margin 


The type is distinctly that of Taylor, Guj. Suit. No. 43. 
Dr. Taylor has not published this weight of billon coin in his 
article on the coins of the Gujarat Suljanat referred to in brief 
above, though he has specimens of the type now in his 
cabinet. 

There is a copper coin in my possession of the same type 
dated 879 A.H. The representation of the date in words is 
possibly in imitation of Muhammad Tughlaq, cf. I.M.C., 
p. 94, and as I have said on the previous note, seems to have 
been in force for the decade 870-879 A.H. only. 

It may be remarked that coins of this decade are not 
often met with. When Dr. Taylor wrote his article, there were 
five years of the decade still unrepresented by any metal. 


Ahmadabad : 

1912. 


A. Master. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th March, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

D. Hooper, Esq, F.C.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present: — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. A.C. Atkinson, 
Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, Babu 
Nilmani Chakravarti, Babu Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidya- 
bliusana, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. W. A. Lee, Dr. Indu 
Madhab Mullick, Mr. R D. Mehta, C.I.E., Mr. C. W. McMinn, 
Rev. A. C. Ridsdale, Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S,, 
Maulvi Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Mr. G. H. Tipper, 
Rev. A. W. Young. 

Yisitorfi : — Babu Surya Narain Sen, Dr. C. H. B. Thompson. 

The minutes of the January meeting and the Annual 
meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eighty-four presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Sir E. IST. Baker, 
K.C.S.I.,. Sir R. P. Ashton, Kt., Capt. C. M. Gibbon, Capt. I. M. 
Conway- Poole, I. A., Mr. A. H. Lewes, Mr. J. C. R. Johnston 
and Mr. J. H Marshall had expressed a wish to withdraw 
from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the deaths of Major B. C. 
Oldham, I.M.S. , Babu Girish Chandra Ghose, Mr. E. L. Preston, 
Maharaja Sri Ram Chandra Deb, Ordinary members, and Lord 
Lister, an Honorary Fellow. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen who have been appointed to serve on the various 
Committees during 1912: — 

Finance Committee : — Dr. N. Annandale, Hon. Justice Sir 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. W. K. 
Dods, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E. 

Library Committee : — Dr. N. Annandale, Hon. Jsutice Sir 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E. , Mr. J. A. Chapman, 
Dr. E. P. Harrison, Mr. H. H. Hayden, C.I.E., Lieut .-Colonel 

F. P. Maynard, Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S., Dr. E. D. Ross, Dr. 

G. Thibaut. 
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Philological Committee : — lAon. Mr. Abdulla al-Mariiun 
Suhrawardy, Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., 
Mr. E. A. Gait, C.I.E., Dr. Girindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.EE., Babu Mon- 
mohaii Chakra varti, Babu Muralidhar Banerjee, Babu Nogen- 
dra Nath Vasu, Lieut.-Colonel D. C. .Phillott, Ph.D., Babu 
Rakhal I>as Banerji, Dr. E. D. Ross, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana, Dr. G. Thibaut, Mr. E. Venis, Babu Nilmani Chakra- 
varti, Maulavi Abdul Wali. 

The General Secretary read the following letter from the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Budapest, forwarding a 
bronze bust of Alexander Csoma de Koros as a presentation 
to the Society. 


Magyar Tudomanyos Akadi^mia. 

50 7 

1911. 


The Hon. Secretary, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Calcutta. 


Dear Sir, 

The warm appreciation which your Society has 
shown towards the memory of our great countryman Alexander 
Csoma de Koros has earned the gratitude of the whole Hunga- 
rian nation, and in particular of the Magyar Tudomanyos 
. Akad^mia, which desires to express its gratitude by the presen- 
tation of a lasting token. To this end, on May 10th, 1910, 
we offered you a bronze bust of Alexander Csoma which in 
your letter of July 7th, 1910, you were kind enough to accept. 
For reasons beyond our control the fulfilment of our promise 
has been delayed. You will kindly accept our apologies for the 
delay ; and we trust that the bust, which is ready at last and 
is being despatched to-day to your address, may serve as a 
token of goodwill and a perpetual reminder of the esteem and 
gratitude which our Academy will always feel towards your 
Society. 

With renewed expressions of our heartfelt gratitude, 
believe me to be. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) A. Berzeviczy, 

President of the Magyar Todomdnyos Alcademia. 
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Maulavi Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi on behalf of the 
Hon. Dr. Suhrawardy read the following obituary notice of 
the late Mr. R. F. Azoo: — 

When on the 6th September, 1911, I read in this very hall 
the obituary notice of Harinath De, little did I know that 
within two short mont^is 1 should have once more to lament 
the loss of another great scholar, of a valued colleague, and a 
personal friend. Death seems to pursue with cruel persistence 
that galaxy of brilliant scholars from whose labours the world 
expected so much light. Indeed, a strange fatality seems to 
have overtaken, of late, some of the most distinguished scho- 
lars associated with the University of Calcutta. Pischel, Bloch , 
Harinath De, and now, Azoo — Readers and Lecturers to the 
University — have all departed before the fulfilment of the work 
undertaken for its benefit. 

Rizqullah Fathullab Azzun, better known as R. F. Azoo, 
was born in Baghdad of Roman Catholic j)arents of Chaldean 
extraction on October 20, 1868. He early displayed a remark- 
able taste for Arabic literature, and alw^ays occupied the first 
place in the examinations of the local madrasah, in wdiich he 
had been placed to study Arabic literature and philology under 
the famous Arabic scholar Haidari Zade ‘Abdullah Effendi, and 
other renowned masters. He came out to India in 1888, and 
was appointed at the early age of nineteen Arabic Instructor to 
the Board of Examiners, Fort William. An enthusiastic stu- 
dent, a conscientious teacher, he at once became a pillar of 
strength to the Board, which has done more than any other in- 
stitution in India to bring the East nearer the West, by interpret- 
ing Eastern thought and Eastern ideas to the civil and military 
officers charged with the difficult task of administering an 
Oriental country, and dealing with Oriental peoples. 

Besides Arabic, of which he was master. Azoo knew^ Syriac, 
Hebrew, Chaldean, Turkish, Persian, Urdu, Latin, modern 
Greek, German, French and English. 

From the moment of his arrival in India till the time of 
his death he continued to hold the post of Arabic Instructor to 
the Board of Examiners, and led the uneventful life of a true 
scholar. In June 1911, the Calcutta University honoured itself 
by appointing Azoo as the Arabic lecturer to the University. 
For years Azoo had been examiner to the Universities of Cal- 
cutta and the Punjab. 

Of a retiring disposition, modest and unobtrusive ^ 
degree, Azoo never cared to advertise his scholarship. But he 
generously placed the vast store of his learning unstintedly at 
the disposal of all who sought his aid. There is l^f^dly aiiy 
Arabic' scholar in India who is not under some obligation to 
him. Intricate points of grammar, philology, etc. were re- 
ferred to him for solution even by Arabists abroad, io Azoo s 
profound and accurate scholarship I am indebted for the 
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elucidation of many a dark and difficult passage which impeded 
the progress of my researches into the domain of Muslim Law, 
Theology and Literature, when others failed to throw light on 
them. Only a few months ago, Azoo and myself planned the 
publication for our Society, of the Khuldsat-al-Fatawd , a valu- 
able collection of legal decisions, older, by at least half a 
century, than the celebrated Hidayah itself. Azoo’s intention 
was to make it a model of accurate editing for others to copy. 
Almost the last of his literary efforts was the chronogrammati- 
cal quatrain giving the date of the Coronation of H.I.M. George V. 
It combines the beauties of the famous lines of Al-Muta- 
nabbi in praise of Sayf-ad-Dowlah, and those of Nasif-al-Yaziji 
on the occasion of- the coronation of Sultan Abdul Aziz, and is 
considered one of the finest products by competent authorities 
in the whole range of Arabic literature.- But alas! let us not 
blind ourselves to the fact that, in spite of occasional sliowers of 
the titles of Stars and Suns of Learning, there is no apprecia- 
tion of genuine Arabic scholarship in India, Azoo was throwing 
pearls before swine. 

Although a devout Christian, he was a patriotic Ottoman. 
It was his ambition to enter the Turkish Parliament on his 
retirement from service and to make known to the world the 
literary treasures that lie buried in the libraries scattered over 
the Ottoman Empire. But, 

“ The best laid plans of mice and men gang aft agley.’" 

On the 16th October, 1911, he went to Darjeeling on leave 
to complete the Arabic Grammar undertaken by him and 
Harinath De for the Calcutta University. On 30th O^^tober, 
1911, he returned to Calcutta only to die. 

The following is the list of liis published and projected 
works : — 

Phillott (Lieut.'Col. D. C.), and Azoo (R. F.), — Some Arab Folk 
Tales from Hazramut, Journ., N.S., II, 9, 1906, 399. 
Phillott (Lieut.-Col. D. C.), and Azoo (R. F.), — Chapters on Hunt- 
ing Dogs and Cheetas, being an extract from the Kitab- 
ii’l-Bazyarah,” a treatise on Falconry , by Ibn Kushajim, 
an Arab writer of the Tenth century, Journ., N.S., III, 1, 
1907, 47. 

Phillott (Lieut.-Col. D. C.), and Azoo (R. b\),— Some Birds and 
other animals that have been metamorphosed (being an 
extract from the Kitabu’l-Jamharah fi’ilmi’l-Bazyarah, an 
Arabic manuscript. No. 865, in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal), Journ., N.S., III, 2, 1907, 139. 

Phillott (Lieut.-Col. D. C.), and Azoo (R. F.), — The Bird's com- 
plaint before Solomon : being an extract with a translation 
from the Kitabu’l-Jamharah fi’ilmi’l-Bazyarah," Journ., 
N.S., III, 3, 1907, 173. 
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Phillott (Lieut.-Col. D. C.). and Azoo( R. P.), — Things which the 
Owners of Hawks should Avoid, being an extract from the 
“ KitabuT-Jamharahfi’ilmi’l-Bazyarah,” Journ.,N.S., Ill, 
1907 , 401. 

Phillott (Lieut.-Col. D. C.), and Azoo (R. F.), — Seven stories 
from the “ Nafh*ata’l-Yaman,” edited and translated. 
Journ., N.S., III, v, 1907, 527. 

Phillott (Lieut.-Col. D. C.), and Azoo(R. F.), — On hunting Dogs, 
being an extract from the “ Kitabu'l-Jamharah Journ., 
N.S., III, 9, 1907, 599. 

Stapleton (H. E.), and Azoo (R. F.), — An Alchemical Compila- 
tion of the Thirteenth Century, A.D. Mem. Ill, 2, 1907, 57. 

Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi and R. F. Azoo, — Gulriz. 

Chronogrammatical Quatrain of the Coronation of H. I. M. 
George V. 

Khulasat-al-Fatawa. 

Ahsanu-t-Taqa vim fi marifati-l-aqalim known as Al-Maqaddasi, 
by Ranking and Azoo. 

Ar-Rauzutu-z-Zakiyah, the Higher Standard Arabic text-book. 
Glossary to ditto. 

Al-Awsat : A comprehensive Arabic Dictionary. 

The following < 2 entlemeii were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

H. E. Lord Carmichael, Bart., K.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., Gover- 
nor of the Presidency of Madras, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, 
seconded by Dr A. P. Vogel; Major Clayton Lane, M.D. 
(London), I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Murshidabad, proposed by 
Colonel (C F. A. Harris, C.S.I., seconded by Major D. McCay, 
l.M.S. ; Bahu Manomohan Ganguly, B E., District Engineer, 
Howrah, proposed by Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, seconded 
by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Dr, Harinath Ghosh, Assistant, Campbell 
Medical School, proposed bj^ Colonel G. F. A. Harris, C.S.I., 
seconded by Capt. J. D. Sandes, l.M.S. ; Mr, W. Jessop, 
Secretary, V^M.C.A , proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded 
by Mr. F. H. Gravely ; The Hon. Justice John George Woodroffe, 
M.A , B.C.L. (Barrister- at- Law), proposed by Colonel G. F. A. 
Harris, C.S I , seconded by Dr. E. D. Ross; Maharajah Ranajit 
Sinha, Nashipur, proposed by Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, seconded 
by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Mr. A, C, McWatters, I.C.S., Under- 
Secretary, Commerce and Industry Dept., Govt, of India, 
proposed by Lieut. -Colonel D. C. Phillott, Ph.D., seconded by 
Mr G. H. Tipper; Rev. J. Watt, M.A., Principal, Scottish 
Churches College, proposed by Mr. D. Hooper, seconded by Rev. 
A. W. Young. 
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The following papers were read : — 

1. Discovery of a Greek ornament. — By Mritunjoy Roy 
ChaudhuRY. {Postponed from January meeting). 

2. Laksmanasena. — By Rakhal Das Hanerji. {Post- 
poned from January meeting). 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

3. The Palas of Bengal. — By Rakhal Da'< Banerji. 
{Postponed from January meeting). 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

4. On a Crystallized Slag from Kulii. — By Hem Chandra 
Das Gupta Communicated hy Mr. H. S. Bion. (Postponed 
from last ^netting). 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

5. Piperazinium Nitrite. (Preliminary Communication ). — 
By Prafulla Chandra Ray and Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 
{Postponed from last meeting). 

6. On Isomeric Allyl Amines. (Preliminary Communica- 
lion). — By Prafulla Chandra Ray aiid Rasik Lal Datta. 
(Postponed from last meeting). 

I. Chronographic Quatrain by the late Mr. Razoki Fatohi 
Azoo, Arabic Instructor , Board of Examiners. Communicated 
by the Hon. Dr. A. Suhrawardy utic? Shams-ul-Ulama Shaikh 
Mahmud Gilani. (Postponed from last meeting). 

8. Refere^ices to Indian Mathematics in certain Mediaeral 
Works. — By G. R. Kaye. (Postponed from last meeting). 

These papers have been published in Journal for Decembei , 

1911. 

9. Prayer of Choje Tsang-par Gyaki called the Religious 
Wishes (Ge-jor-dumpa). Translated by Lama Daursamdup. 
Communicated by the Philological Secretary. (Postponed from 
last meeting). 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

10. Cavalry in the Rgvedic Age. — By Surendra Nath 
Mazumdar. Communicated by Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya. 

This paper has been published in Journal for February, 

1912. 

II. Preliminary note on the interaction of Hydrazines with 
Ferricyanides. — By Priyadabanjan Ray and Hemendra 
Kumar Sen. Communicated hy Dr. P. C. Ray. 
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12. Bhatta Bhavadeva of Bengal. By Monmohan Chakra- 

VAHTI. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

13. The Alkaloidal 'principles and Therapeutic properties of 
“ Dhanmarua or ChaUchanda.^’’ — By Dr. Upendra Nath 
Brahmachari 

This paper will not be published in the Journal. 

14. Primitive Exogamy and the Caste System. — By W. 
Kirkpatrick. 

Sirkhi Wala — “or the reed-mat folk.” “He that lives 
under a mat ” is the descriptive name applied to an aggregate 
ot casteless tribes of a gipsy-like clif^iacter, found generally 
distributed over the western part of the United Provinces and 
South-Eastern Punjab. As their names imply, they are most 
of them allied to what Nesheld would classify as the hunting 
state. They are all branches of a great nomadic race and in- 
clude the Kunchhand Kanjar, makers of weavers’ brushes ; 
Nats and Bdzigars^ acrobats and tumblers ; perns or snake 
men ; Sigligars or itinerant knife- sharpeners ; Jalldd, execu- 
tioners or skinners ; Phdnsiodr, strangler or nooser ; Qulandars, 
monkey trainers (identical with our old friends “ The Three 
Calendars ”); Gohdrs or iguana-catchers; Sankat or stone-cut- 
ter; the Hahoora ; the Badhak ; the Bhdtu ; the Baheliya who is 
a fowler and hunter ; the Beriya or Bediya who trades on his 
women and teaches them to sing and dance. 

The fact that none of these tribes intermarry is used, par- 
ticularly by those groups of predatory habits, as an ingenious 
argument to prove disassociation with one another. The fact, 
however, that none of these tribes do intermarry points to* 
nothing more than that they are Endogamous sections of the 
one original family and at the same time disposes of a vulgar 
fallacy that a tribe or camp which will not give its daughters 
in marriage to another tribe must therefore be of a totally 
different caste. 

The process of splitting up into various endogamous sec- 
tions or clans encouraged by modern influences is in active pro- 
gress at the present day. An equally interesting fact to the 
Sociological Anthropologist is the existence of Exogamy among 
all these casteless tribes. Each Endogamous section is divided 
up into several Exogamous septs or sub-sections. These facts 
surely point to a conclusion, which without any extravagant 
argument enables us to trace the present Hindu caste system 
back to the primeval laws which required and instituted and 
enforced a vigorous and rigid observance of the Exogamic law. 
There are besides, many hundreds of Exogamous septs and En- 
dogamous circles which we can show to have an occupational. 
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local, Ethnic, or Eponymous, or Toternie origin. If then we 
eliminate totemismas arelicof the past and accept the Occupa- 
tional theory of the origin of caste we can see for ourselves in 
active progress to-day among the casteless tribes of India such 
as this very Sirkhi Wallah group, a caste system in the 
making. And caste in India, in whatev^er form or direction its 
evolution, is dominated by the jus connuhii. In short, the 
constant creation of separate connubial groups in modern 
Hinduism has its basis and origin in the instinct which taught 
man to seek his bride and secure her forcibly if necessary from 
another camp — which is marriage by capture — which is Exoga- 
my in its most primitive form. 




The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
I3th March, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. * 

Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Captain Green Armytage, I.M.S., Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, 
Dr. C. H. Elmes, Captain D. McCay, I.M.S., Captain A. H. 
Proctor, I.M.S., Captain H. B. Steen, I.M.S., Captain J. D. 
Sandes, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors: — Dr. J. N. Das, Dr. C. H. B. Thompson. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

I. — Capt. Proctor showed some Skiagrams of Fractures 
about joints. 

II. — The following papers were read : — 

1. Some notes on the morbidity of lying-in cases in Calcutta. 
— By Capt. H. B. Steen, I.M.S. 

2. A Case of Blackwater Fever. — By Dr. U. N. Brama- 
OHARi, M.A., M.D., Ph.D. 
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14 . The Pitt Diamond and the Eyes of Jagannath (Puri). 
By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 


On reading Colonel H. Yule's account of the famous Pitt 
Diamond/ I was reminded of certain texts which escaped his 
researches and seem to dispose of some of the damaging stories 
related about Pitt. 

The Pitt Diamond, or the Regent, was sold by Governor 
Pitt in 1717 to the Regent Duke of Orlea is for 2,000,000 livres, 
and was estimated in 1886 to be worth 12,000,000 francs. 
According to Pitt’s own solemn declaration (1710) it was 
bought by him at Madras about February 1702 for 48,000 
pagodas, or about £24,000.2 It weighed then 426 carats, as 
against 136 \ f- carats according to the French inventory of the 
royal jewels in 1792. Where Jaurchand, the jeweller, had 
obtained it, he does not tell us. 

As soon as the diamond was placed on the market, 
reports were current that Pitt had obtained it in some 
dislionourable manner. It was asserted for instance that 
it had come from the mines of Parkat, 45 leagues south 
of Golkonda, where it had been “found by a slave, who, in 
order to hide it, wounded himself in the thigh, and hid the 
stone beneath the bandage. He at length acknowledged this to 
a sailor, and promised liim the stone, if only he would secure 
him his freedom. The sailor enticed the slave on board, took 
from him the diamond, and then threw the slave into the sea. 
The murderer sold the diamond to Pitt for £1,000, spent the 
money quickly in excesses of all kinds and eventually from a 
murderer became a suicide.” ^ 

Another story appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. 
XL VI, 1776, page 64, J. C., the writer, stating that he had found 
it in the Journal des S^avans for July 1774, p. 553. From 
a letter of a French Missionary it appeared “ that one of the 
principal diamonds of the crown of France, and which was 
purchased of an Englishman, was one of the eyes of the god 


^ CL The Diary of W. Hedges, London, Hakluyt Society, 1886, Vol. 

Ill, pp cxxv to cxlvi. XU 4. T .4 -D 

2 Babu Monmohan Chakravarti points out to me that Lord Rose- 
bery writes “ £48,000 ” instead of pagodas in Chatham, His early hfe and 

connections, 1910, page 4. tx i i x c. • x ^ooa 

3 Cf The Diary of TV. Hedges, London, Hakluyt Society, 1886, 

Vol III, page cxxxvi. The story is taken from Streeter s Precioua 
Stones and aims, London. 1877, p. 118. Wowed Yule sug- 

gests, from some work of the earlier half of the XVIIIth century. 
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Jagrenat, a famous idol, placed at a pagoda at Chandernagor, 
in Bengal ; that this god Jagrenat had since continued with 
only one eye, and that the French have done all they could to 
blind him entirely, but have not succeeded because he is better 
guarded. 

This account,” the writer continued, “ differs, 1 think, 
from the common one of that diamond, which is, that it was 
brought from its native bed, concealed in a gash which a slave 
had made in his leg. In what condition was it when it first 
came into Mr. Pitt’s hands ? If rough and unpolished, I should 
not doubt of the supposed sacrilege ; for I imagine, a diamond 
in its natural roughness would not have made a more brilliant 
figure in Jagrenat’s head than a piece of alum.” 

The Gentleman^ s Magazine (ibid., page 105) published a re- 
joinder by W. G., who expressed his surprise at J. C.’s prepos- 
terous conjecture. Why. he asked, should the Regent have been 
a fitter ornament for the head of an Indian idol, while it had no 
more brilliancy than a piece of alum, than when cut and pol- 
ished ? Besides, he remembered that opinion was rejected, on 
account of its absurdity, soon after the diamond became the 
common subject of discourse in Queen Anne’s reign.' 

Colonel Yule searched in vain for the story in the Journal 
des Scavans. We suggest tliat it had appeared in that paper in 
1754, instead of in 1774. In fact, the original letter in which 
the story is told is dated from Chandernagar, 1st January, 1753. 
It was written by a Jesuit Missionary, whose name is not 
given, but who had only lately arrived at C'handernagar from 
Lorient. The passage in question is as follows : Near 

Chandernagore there is a great pagoda or temple dedicated 
to the god Jagrenat. This divinity is jJaced on a kind 
of rather high altar. Formerly, it had two eyes of sucl) 
dazzling splendour that one dared not look at it. Tiiey 
were two precious stones of inestimable value. An Enidish- 
man plucked out one of them, some years ago, and left 
the god with only one eye ; our French have often tried to 
make him altogether blind ; but he is actually so well guarded 
that they have lost the hope of succeeding. The rumour here 
is that tlie English profaner sold the eye of the god Jagrenat 
to the King of France, who wears it on certain days of cere- 
mony.” ^ 

‘‘Some years ago” would seem to imply a comparatively 
short period, whereas 36 years had elapsed since Pitt’s transac- 
tion with the Duke of Orleans. And did the French of 
Chandernagar really believe that the Englishman who had pro- 

1 Cf. H. Yule, The Diary of W, Hedges ^ 111, page cxxxii. Queen 
Anne reigned from 1702 to 1714, and the diamond became the subject 
of discourse in 1710. ( Ibid., page cxxxi.) 

^ Cf. Lettrea cdl/iantea et ourieiiaea, Paris, Vol. XIV, 1781, page 

278. 
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faned the temple was the same who bad sold Jagannath’s eye 
to France, i.e.. Governor Pitt ? 

The story of a theft at Jagannath is a great deal older. 

Father Guy Tachard, S.J., wrote from Chandernagar, 18th 
January 1711 : * “I should have liked to instruct myself person- 
ally of the particulars ♦related to me concerning the pagoda of 
Jagrenat ; but they tell me that no one is allowed to enter who 
does not make public profession of idolatry ; the Moors them- 
selves dare not go near ; the}’' are particularly on their guard 
against the French. It is a constant rumour in the country 
that a Frenchman, disguised as a Pandaron,^ entered, about 
thirty years ago. into the temple, that he remained in hiding 
there, and that, during the night, he removed a big ruby, of 
inestimable price, which formed one of the eyes of the Idol.” 

Tins is a very different version, fhe tliief was a French- 
man ; the theft had been committed some thirty years before, and 
the stone abstracted was not a diamond, but a ruby. It would 
seem then that in 1711 no one spoke yet in India of any con- 
nection between the Pitt Diamond and tlie temple of Jagannath. 
It could have been no longer a secret, however, that Pitt had 
bought the diamond, since on August 3rd, 1709. he was accused 
before his Council at Madras by Lieutenant Seaton of having 
bought ‘ ‘ a great diamond to the Company ' s prej udice . ” " On the 
otlier hand, it is not likely that Father Tachard, who had only 
just arrived in Chandernagar from Pondicherry, where he had 
been a prominent figure for several years, should have ignored 
some of the chief accusations levelled against Pitt. How then 
does he speak of a ruby, if not because nobody liad yet thought 
of associating Pitt’s name with the theft supposed to have been 
committed at Jaganniith ? 

Manucci has a similar story. More dramatic and still more, 
improbable, it attributes the theft of both eyes to a Portuguese. 
After telling us of a Portuguese at San Thome, whom the 
Hindus began to worship on account of his long arms which 
reached below his knees, he proceeds: — 

“ There was another similar case when a long-armed 
Portuguese went to stay at Jagarnath, adjoining Bengal, where 
there is a very large and ancient temple, greatly renowned in 
India, and very wealthy. On this man’s arrival, the Hindu 
priests and the people of the town heard of him. They all came 
to meet him and conducted him straight to the temple with 
great respect and veneration. They made over to him the idols 
and all the wealth of the temple. 

“ Having become master and receiving their obedience, he 


i Cf. ibid., Vol. Xir, 1781, page 45. 

'2 From pdndara ( Saihskft ) : one clothed in pale or yellowish 
white, the garb of Indian Jogis. 

S Cf. The Diary of W. Hedges, III, pages cxvi, cxxxi. 
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led a joyous life, regaling himself with delicate dishes . . . when- 
ever he pleased The great man lived for some years 

in this way, when disgusted at leading such an unbridled and 
luxurious life, he resolved to employ the wealth of the temple 
in another way. To this intent he wrote to Goa to one of his 
brothers, with instructions how to act. The brother, turned 
into a merchant, appeared at the temple, when the would-be 
holy man recognized him, displaying great astonishment, and 
telling him he was a great sinner, rash in his undertakings, and 
if he did not amend he would be heavily punished. 

The sagacious brother fell at his feet, saying he hoped to 
receive the means of salvation by the passing of an order to 
admit him for several days into the temple to be catechized and 
put in the right way. Both brothers feasted at night within the 
temple, and took counsel together how they could carry off the 
wealth. The consultations were so secret that they were able to 
carry off all the wealth of the temple without being found out. 
At their secret departure they gouged out the eyes of the idols, 
they being valuable diamonds ; then, they disappeared after 
fastening the temple doors. The Brahmans and other devout 
persons who came to perform their ceremonials imagined that 
the saint was at his orisons. When three daj^s had passed the}^ 
entered and found out the trick, and were undeceived. From 
that time they allow no Christian to enter.” ^ 

It is difficult to date many of Manucci’s stories. This is one 
of them. For our purpose it is enough to remark that it occurs 
in the 3rd part of Manucci’s Memoirs, which was written in 1699 
and 1700. the three first parts having been carried to Europe by 
Deslandes in 1770. It is not surprising, therefore, that the story 
had not developed further ; but it is, perhaps, suggestive that 
Manucci, who wrote Part IV of his Storia between 1701 and 1705, 
and Part V between 1706 and 1709, should allude nowhere to 
the Pitt Diamond.^ He had, however, been employed by Pitt 
on several occasions ( 179S-1709), lived at iMadras and Pondi- 
cherry between 1686 aiid 1717, and look a lively interest in all 
the scandals of bis time. 

As for Manucci’s anecdote, the fabulous nature of most of 
its details is glaring. It is incredible that a European should 
have been made absolute master of the temple, incredible that 
he should have been admitted at all to its innermost recesses. 
How is it possible, too, that the theft should have been dis- 
covered only three days later, when we know that the temple 
swarms with priests and servants who, morning and evening, 
are in attendance on the idols ? Why again did the Portuguese 
want a partner from Goa, whom it would be so difficult to 

1 Cf. W. Irvine, Storia do Mogor { 16 o 3 - 1708 )f London, Murray, 
Vol. Ill, 1907. pages 140-141. 

^ Cf. ibid., vol. I, pages xxxix.lxxiv. 
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introduce, and whose services, as far as we can see, could be 
dispensed with ? 

The oldest account of the robbery, which I can find, is in 
Tavernier’s Travels^ Tavernier came a first time to Dacca ap- 
parently in 1840, during his second journey to India. During 
his sixtli and last journey, he visited Dacca again (January 1666) 
and arrived at Hugli on February 20th, staying on till March 
2nd, 1666. If we must judge from his diary, he never visited 
Jagannath. His description of the temple militates, besides, 
against any such visit. 

“ Jagrenate,” he writes, “is one of the mouths of Ganges, 
whereupon is built the great Pagod, where the rich Bramin 
or Chief Priest among the Idolaters keeps his residence. The 
great Idol that stands upon the Altar in the innermost part of 
the Pagod, has two Diamonds for his Eyes, and another that hangs 
about his neck, the least of those Diamonds weighing about forty 
Carats. About liis Arms he wears Bracelets sometimes of 
Pearls, and sometimes of Rubies ; and this magnificent Idol is 
called Resora.'^ The revenues of this Pagod are sufficient to 
feed fifteen or twenty thousand Pilgrims every day : which is 
a number often seen there, that Pagod being the greatest place 
of devotion in all India. But you must take notice, that no 
Goldsmith is suffered to enter this Pagod, because that one of 
them being lock’d in all night, stole a Diamond out of one of 
the Idol’s eyes As he was about to go out, when the Pagod 
was open’d in the morning, he dy’d at the door ; their God, as 
they affirm, revenging his own sacriledg ” 

If the culprit was really struck dead, the jewel must have 
been recovered and, for aught we know, it should be still in the 
hands of the temple authorities. 

Father J. V. Bouchet, S.J., who joined the Madura Mission 
in 1688 and had started the Carnatic Mission in 1702, has the 
following in a letter from Pondicherry, 19th April, 1719: — 

“ Jagrenat is celebrated for its Pagoda. Our travellers <1? 

I E. T. Tavernier, Collection of Travels, being the Travels of 

Monsieur Tavernier, . . . . , London, 1684, Vo). I, Pt. II, page 173f. 

“2 V. Ball in his edition of Tavernier' s Travels, London, 1889, Vol. 
II, page 225, identifies “ Kesora ” [sic] with Krishna. Might not 
“ Pesora ” represent a partial rendering of “ Parame^vara God? 
Some of the elements of Tavernier’s description look strangely similar to 
certain passages in Faria y Sousa. In a naval engagement against 29 
vessels of the King of Calicut (1502) the Portuguese were victorious. “ The 
booty was considerable, the chief Thing an Idol of Gold, weighing 30 
pound, of monstrous shape, his Eyes were two Emrauds, and on his Breast 
tvas a large Ruby, and part of him was covered with a Cloak of gold set 
with jewels.” Cf. The Portugues India, London, 1695, Vol. I, Pt. I, Ch. 
VI, No. 7. In Vol. II, Pt. IV, Ch. VI, ibid., page 393, there is a descrip- 
tion of the pagoda of Rettora near Cranganore : “ The idol is still 

covered with pure bright gold that shines like Fire ; his Crown is of an 
inestimable value, and has many precious stones ; in the Forehead three 
rubies that exceed all price, on his Feet Buskins valued 200,000 Ducats.’ * 
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especially M. Tavernier relate wonderful things about it ; they 
assure us that there is in that Temple an Idol, whose eyes are 
formed of two big diamonds ; that another hangs on his stomach ; 
that his bracelets are of pearls & rubies ; & that the revenues 
of that Pagoda are so considerable that they can feed from 
fifteen to twenty thousand pilgrims. Apparently they speak 
only of the time when feasts are celebrated in honour of the 
Idol. The other things related ^eem rather suspicious. What 
is certain is that that pagoda is little known in the southern 
parts of India and I never heard it spoken of except by one 
Indian ; whereas they vaunt greatly that of Cachi f Ka^i ) which 
I think to be the same as Banare [ Benares].” ^ 

If, as W. G. recollected (?) in 1774, the story of the proven- 
ance of the Pitt Diamond from Jagannatli had made its way to 
Europe in Queen Anne's reign, i.e., before 1714, it is rather 
strange tliat Father Bouchet either knew nothing of it, or did 
not deem it worth relating to liis friends in France, where such 
a story w^ould, how^ever, have excited no small inteiest. Did 
Father Bouchet include it among the many suspicious things 
which he had heard or read ? 

I have examined, though in vain, several other likely 
European writers, especially for older allusions to the story : 
e.g., Thomas Bruton, who passed through Jagannath in 1632, 
Fray Sebastian Manrique, O.S.A., who was in Bengal be- 
tween 1628 and 1640, Bernier, Thomas Bowrey (1669- 1679), 
and Alexander Hamilton. But it may be noted that, with the 
exception of Bruton, all describe the temple from hearsa 3 ^ It 
would not, however, be surprising if other European versions 
of the story were in existence. We have heard of an English 
burglar, of a French Jogi, of along-armed, light-fingered Portu- 
guese, and of a jeweller belonging to no particular nationality. 

' The variant of a Dutch robber might yet turn up. Or were 
the Dutch above suspicion ? 

We have still to consider some of the Indian accounts. 

Abul Fazl says nothing in his description of the temple of 
Puri about diamonds in the eyes of the images.^ Badauni 
writes of Sulaiman Kiranl, ruler of Bengal (1564-1573), that lie 
made Jagannath a home of Islam. This is merely a rhetorical 
figure ; for Abul Fazl states simply that he conquered Orissa, 
“ in which the temple of Jagannath is situated,”'^ and that in 
the 35th year of Akbar’s reign Man Singh made Jagannath 
and its dependencies subject to the royal exchequer.^ C. 
Stewart writes, I do not know on what authority, that the rich 

1 Cf. Letires edif. et curieuses^ Paris, 1781, Vol. XIV, pp. 106-107. 
The italics are mine. 

2 Cf. dm, Vol. II, Col. Jarrett’s translation, pp. 116 128. 

Elliot’s Hist, of India., V, 511. 

* Ibid., VI, 36. 

S Ibid., VI, 86-87. 
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Sind sacrod treasury of Jaganiiath was looted by the covetous 
Afghans about 1591J_ The following entry in a private diary 
entitled Tahgirat-ul Nazirln, kept by a Bilgrami Sayyid named 
Sayyid Muhammad, son of Mir Alwal JalM, is more to our 
purpose. It was communicated by Prof. Blochmann to Rajen- 
dralala Mitra, the auMior of The Antiquities of Orissa (Cal- 
cutta, 1880, II, p. 112). 

“ On the 24th Shawwal of this year (a.h. 1129) died 
Mir Sayyid Mahmiid of Bilgram. He was a man held in great 
respect, and had served under Naw’^ab Ikram in Orissa. When 
Aurangzib liad sent, orders to the Nawab to destroy the temple 
of Jagannatha. Raja Durap Singh Deo, who had the temple 
under him, asked the Mir to introduce him to the Nawab. 
The Raja promised to break up the temple, and send the big 
idol to the Emperor. He actually did break the- statue of Rakas, 
which stood over the entrance of the temple, and also two 
battlements over the door. The idol, which was made of 
sandal wood, and which had two valuable jewels set in the eyes, 
was carried off and sent to Aurangzib at Bijapur, where it was 
thrown by order on tlie steps of the Mosque.” 

Rajendralala Mitra observes that the Raja referred to is 
obviously Dravya Sifiha Deva, who reigned from 1690 to 1713 
A.i>. He was only a titular Raja, living as a zemindar under 
the supremacy of the Moghals, and the attempt on his part 
to ingratiate himself in the favour of the Nawab by breaking 
a statue, or a couple of battlements, is by no means remarkable. 
Whether he sent away the divine images or some substitutes 
for them is not known.” 

Jf tliQ story of the Tahcirat-ul-Ndzirin is correct, that of 
the Pitt Diamond having come from Jagannath would drop out 
altogether ; for, if tiie statues were sent to Aurangzib, no under- 
ling would have been daring enough to meddle wtih the dia-‘ 
monds. And granting that they came into Aurangzib ’s hands, 
it is extremely improbable that one of them should have so 
soon got out of his possession to be disposed of to Pitt. 
Not only so; but, could the “Pitt” have been one of the 
two diamonds in question ? We must not forget that it was 
a raw diamond, while we must expect that only stones remark- 
able for their brilliancy would have been selected for the 
idol of Jagannath. Besides, if the Pitt Diamond, second only 

i Cf. Hist, of Bengal^ London, 1813, p. 184. 

We may perhaps recall what Tavernier ( Ball’s Edn., I, 290 ) says 
of a large number of idols of gold and silver taken by Mir Jumla from a 
pagoda near Gandikot in 1652. Six were of copper, three of which were 
seated on their heels, and three others were about 10 feet high. These six 
Maill^, the Frenchman, could not manage to melt down to make guns of. 
For other cases of idol-breaking under Aurangzib cf. Elliot, Hist, of 
India, VII, 184, 188. Cartloads of Hindu idols from Jodhpur were 
brought to Aurangzib in 1679, and some were placed beneath the steps of 
the great mosque ( Delhi ? ) to be trampled under foot. 
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to the Great Moghul,” had come into Aurangzib’s possession 
from Jagannath, how is it that no description of it, and especi- 
ally no account of any subsequent theft from Aurangzib’s 
treasury, was made by either Muhammadan historians or 
European travellers ? It is true that, when the Moghul heard 
of Pitt’s Diamond about 1710, he ordered Pitt’s successor at 
Fort St. George, Madras, to send it up to him without delay, 
little suspecting that it had already left the country ; but, 
on what grounds he claimed it we do not see.^ If it had been 
stolen from the Royal treasury, tliis would have been alleged, 
whereas no allusion to any such theft was made. We must 
then infer that the King and his jewellers supposed the stone 
to have come from the Golkonda mines, which were looked 
upon as the King’s property, and that they claimed either pOvS- 
session or right of pre-emption or the usual roy alty of 2^)^^ on 
all purchases.^ According to Methold ( about 1622 ), the Moghul 
retained all stones above 10 carats, and we know that Shah 
Jahan claimed and obtained “ a wonderfully large diamond 
from a mine in the territory of Golkonda [whichj had fallen 
into the hands of Kutbu-l-Mulk.” When cut, it weighed 100 
rails and was valued by the King’s jewellers at one lakh and 
50,000 rupees.^ 

There are other serious difficulties against accepting the 
statement of the Tobgirat-ul-Nazirln. It stands unsupported 
by any contemporary evidence, European or Indian. If 
the temple of Jagannath had been profaned between 1690- 
1713 and the statue and jewels abstracted, an event of such 
enormous importance to Hindus generally would have been 
widely spoken of, and we cannot understand what room there 
might have been left, after Tavernier’s time, for sucll stories as 
we have heard from Manucci, Pere Tachard, and others. How is 
it, too, that the Puri Temple Annals are silent, when they do 
speak of earlier profanations under Kalapahar ? Neither do 
they refer to the theft of diamonds by Europeans. Babu 
Monmohan Chakravarti writes to me : 1 have gone through 

the greater part of the palm-leaf chronicles of the temple of 
Jagannatha [the Mdndala Pdnjl], but I have not come across 
any account of the theft of any diamond by any Sahib from 
the temple.” 

This is not all. We may justly doubt whether diamonds 
were ever set in the eyes of the images at Puri. Supposing 
such a custom to have existed three centuries ago, we should 
expect it to exist still, even had itded to occasional robbery in 
the past. Now, Rajendralala Mitra, who ‘‘ as a Hindu by birth 


1 Cf. H. Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, III, pp. cxxxi-cxxxii. 

2 Cf. V. Ball’s edit, of Tavernier' e Travels ^ II, pp. 63, 66 — 67. 

3 Cf. Elliot’s Hist, of India, VII, 84. 

^ Cf. Rajendralala Mitra, The Antiq. of Orissa, II, p. 111. 
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and a Vaishnava by family religion, . . . had the freest access 
to the innermost sanctuaries, and to the most secret of 
scriptures,” ^ says nothing of diamonds in his description of 
the images of Balabhadra, Jagannatha and Subhadra.^ His 
silence is the more significant as he was the first to quote the 
text of the Tah^irat-uUNdzirln, Reliable information concern- 
ing the secrets of the Puri sanctum it is hard to obtain. I 
believe that many of the natives, Bengalis and Oriyas alike, 
are convinced that the statues of Puri have diamond eyes ; yet, 
Bab us Gobinda Lai Banerjee and Monmohan Ghakravarti 
write independently in answer to my enquiries that there are 
no diamonds in the eyes of Jagannath, but “ a big diamond,” 
“ a fair-sized stone,” is stuck “on the forehead,” “in the 
tilak ornament on the forehead.” Even this Rajendralala 
Mitra does not mention. Assuming the information of my 
correspondents to be correct, one might ask oneself whether 
the story of the theft of one of the eyes did not originate from 
a desire on the part of the people to explain the single “ eye ” 
in the forehead. This, however, is not very likely. On the 
other hand, I must say that I have elicited from Oriyas in 
Calcutta, who visited Purl and believe in the diamond eyes 
and the diamond tilak, a legend agreeing in substance with 
that of Tavernier, of a thief — Frangi or not — struck dead when 
about to make off with his booty. “ From my father, who was 
at Puri in 1860 and later,” writes Babu Monmohan Ghakravarti, 
“ I have heard that a story was current of some Sahib having 
stolen some diamond from the body of the image with the aid 
of a Ptoda or priest. I cannot, however, vouch for its accu- 
racy.” It would be interesting to know more about the Oriya 
legend and its variants ; but, my endeavours in that direction 
having failed, I must leave to others better situated than 
myself to examine the Orissa folklore on this point. 

Whatever be the origin of the Oriya version of the story, 
whether it be merely a popular fancy, or founded on fact, or 
invented by the custodians of the temple and retailed with 
suitable variants to discourage undesirables who sought admit- 
tance, its European counterpart may be simply an adaptation 
or development of it. It may also be that a few historic cases 
of diamonds stolen from the eyes of Indian idols had created 
among Europeans the traditional impression that the practice 
of introducing precious stones into the eyes of idols was a 
pretty general one. Such stories would, later on, become 
easily disconnected from the scene of their occurrence and be 
tacked on to one or other of the more famous temples. The 
local legends at Purl might have invited the transfer. 

I have come across two such stories of a very early date 


1 Cf. ibid., p. 111. 
a Cf. ibid., pp. 122—23. 
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in the Portuguese conquest, and I doubt not there must exist 
many more. One of them belonging to the year 1502 has been 
quoted from Faria y Sousa at p. 5, note 2. The other belongs to 
the year 1604. At Diu there were two famous pagodas : one 
sacred to Mahesse,” the other to “Crangane.” On that 
mountain stood formerly the Pagode of Grangane, of which we 
spoke above ; but, from the time that the Portuguese became 
masters of the island, the Gentoos liid the idol of it underground 
in a house built in the form of a cistern, for greater security. 
But, a Portuguese soldier having discovered it plucked out 
the eyes (which, perhaps, w^ere made of precious stones) and 
gave it a sword-cut in the face, a few days before the Pagode 
of Mahesse was rased to the ground The Pagans seeing the 
idol of Grangane treated in this way carried it elsewhere.” ' 

We have similar accounts in early Moslem authors. 
Alberuni, Ebn Haukal and Eytakhry describe an idol at Multan 
which was entirely covered by a skin resembling the skin of a 
red antelope, so that only its eyes could be seen. The eyes con- 
sisted of two precious stones ” (Ebn Haukal and E^d akhry), 
of ‘‘two rubies” according to Alberuni.^ Idols in Nepal 
have often large cowries inserted in the eyes, with a black 
stone in the centre to imitate the pupil. It is still an Indian 
custom, too, to make images consisting entirely of precious 
stones. 

V. Ball has a theory of his own concerning the Pitt 
Diamond which, for the sake of completeness, we must quote 
here. (Cf. Tavernier\s Travels, II, 435). 

‘'No attention,"’ he writes, “ has hitherto been given by 
writers to a large diamond which, as pointed out in a footnote 
( cf. vol. II, 54) was obtained by a Portuguese who worked 
the mine at Wajra Karur in Bellary about the beginning of the 
Seventeenth century. It weighed apparently, 437' 7 carats. 
Nothing of its subsequent history is known, but it cannot have 
been the one presented by Mir Jumla to Shah Jahan [about 
It majy however, have been the Pitt Diamond, which, 
when offered to Pitt in 1701, weighed 426 carats ; but if so, it 

1 Cf. DiJ Jarric, S.J., Histoire dea choses plus memorahlea Ill, 

Livre V. , Ch. 30, pp. 214 — 21, in particular p. 220 ; or Fernam Gubrreiro, 
S.J. , Relagam Annal das Cousaa , dc 606 and 607 .... Lisboa, 1609, 
L. Ill, ('. 9. fol. I69v-174v, in particular 173v. 

2 Cf. E. Lehatsek, Early Moslem accounts oj the Hindu Religion, in 
Journal Bombay BraruJi of Roy. As. Soc., XIV, pp. 39-41. 

3 The *• Great Moghul” diamond, which l^all identifies with the 
Koh-i-Nur. Five years earlier, V. Ball (cf. Ind. Aritiq,, 1884, Vol. XJII, 
p. 243) thought that it was possible to identify one of the stones men- 
tioned by Garcia de Orta with the Great Moghul. For thematurer view, 
see V. Balks Tavernier , II, 433. In connection with the Indian prac- 
tice of bestowing valuable jewels on temples, it is worth noting that 
Ranjit Singh on his deathbed (1839) expressed a wish that the Koh-i- 
nur, then valued at one million sterling, should be sent to Jagannath. 
Cf. V. BAEii, op. cit., II, 446. 
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remained uncut for nearly a century, and the generally accepted 
story of the Pitt Diamond is tliat it was obtained at the mine 
at Partial.” ‘ 

As felt by V. Ball, the strong objection against the identi- 
fication of the Pitt Diamond with that discovered by a Portu- 
guese about IfilO, is that it should have remained so long in 
India without being heard of or finding a buyer, even in the 
Great Moghul. 

VVe do not know how the Pitt Diamond was ever sup- 
posed to have come from Sumatra or Borneo. “ The celebrat- 
ed Pitt, or Regent, diamond,” writes Lieutenant Newbold 
(Journ. Roy, A 6'. Soc., VII, 1863, p. 236), “ has been erroneously 
stated to have been found at Malacca. During a residence 
of three years at that place. I made several enquiries on the 
subject from the Malay and Chinese miners and pjso from the 
old Dutch and Portuguese inhabitants ; but they all affirmed 
that diamonds never have been discovered tiiere at all, and 
that the diamond in question, which is considered the most 
perfect of any that has hitherto been discovered, was sold to 
Mr. Pitt, of Bencoolen, in Sumatra,' by a merchant from 
Borneo. It was sold by him to the Duke of Orleans for 
£130,000, and placed among the crown jewels of France. Its 
value is said to be half a million sterling. The statement of 
the Malays, of Malacca not producing diamonds, is borne out 
by the nature of the formation in its vicinity, w hich is a stan- 
niferous granite overlaid by laterite.” 

To conclude. It is easy to understand that, when the 
story of the Jagannath robbery had got into circulation among 
Europeans either through Tavernier’s writings or indepen- 
dently, malicious slanderers or irresponsible story-tellers should 
have linked it with the Pitt Diamond. 

It is more likely that the diamond came from Golkonda.* 
So says Mr. Salmon, the author of The Universal Traveller, 
London, 1752, Vol. I, p. 116. Why should we doubt his testi- 
mony 'i ‘ ‘ These Diamond Mines [of Golkonda] are walled round , 
and have a garrison for their Defence ; and these Stones may be 
purchased, either of the Merchants who reside near them, or a 
Man may hire a Piece of Ground and take his Chance. Some- 
times they have a good Bargain. . . .and if they happen to meet 
with a Diamond of an extraordinary Size the MogulLs agent will 
have the refusal of it ; though if a large Diamond happens to 
be carried out of the Mine without the officer’s knowledge, 
nobody questions the Proprietor how he came by it; he may 
sell it in any Fair or Market. The greatest market for Diamonds 
... .is in the Mogul!’ s camp in the dry season. For all at that 
time. . . all Tradesmen and Artificers forsake the Towns and 


1 Sic everywhere in Ball, instead of Parkal. 

4 I do not see how Pitt ever was at Bencoolen. 
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follow him into the field. And it was a rich Black Merchant in 
the Mogull’s Camp that sold the great Diamond to Mr. Pitt about 
the Year 1700, which he afterwards sold to the French King for 
about 100,000/., but I could never learn the exact sum. And 
this was so far from being a great Bargain, that Mr. Pitt 
declared he lost Money by it. He gave 24,000/. for that 
Diamond, and considering he was Governor of Fort St. George 
for ten years, he might have made more money by trading 
with that Sum, than he did by the Diamond. 1 mention this 
Passage because I was on the spot and thoroughly acquainted 
with the Transaction in India, and am able to refute the 
scandalous Stories, that have been raised of the Means whereby 
the Governor acquired this Jewel. It lay some months at Fort 
St. George, in the hands of tlie Merchant’s Agent that sold it, 
in order to find a Chapman for it, and Gbvernor Pitt was the 
best Bidder; no Manner of Compulsion was used to obtain it.” 

Some obscure passages in this quotation are, liappily, 
cleared up by Captain Alex. Hamilton, who traded in the East 
Indies between the years 1688 and 1728. The extract which we 
are going to quote had escaped Colonel H. Yule. It is of con- 
siderable importance as bearing out Salmon’s contention that 
the stone came from Golkonda. 

“The Diamond Mines, being but a Week’s Journey from 
Fort St. George, make them pretty plentiful there, but few" 
great Stones are now brought to Market there, since that great 
Diamond which Governor Pitt sent to England. How he 
purchased it, Mr. Glover, by whose Means it was brought to 
the Governor, could give the best Account, for he declared to 
me that he lost 3,000 Pagodas by introducing tlie Seller to 
Mr. Pitt, having left so much Money in Arcat as security, that 
if the Stone was not fairly bought at Fort St. George, the 
Owner should have free Liberty to carry it where he pleased for 
a Market ; but neither the Owmer nor Mr. Glover were 2 :)leased 
with the Governor’s Transactions in that Affair. Some Customs 
and Laws at the Mines are : w"hen a Person goes thither on that 
Affair he chooses a Piece of Ground, and acquaints one of the 
King’s Officers, who stay there for that Service, that he wants 
so many covets of Ground to dig in ; but whether they agree for 
so much, or if the Price be certain, 1 know not. However, when 
the Money is paid, the Space of Ground is enclosed, and some 
Sentinels placed round it. The King challenges all Stones that 
are found above a certain Weight — I think it is about 60 Grains ; 
and if any Stones be carried clandestinely away above the 
stipulated Weight, the Person guilty of the Theft is punished 
with Death. Some are fortunate, and get Estates by digging, 
while others lose both their Money and Labour.”^ 


1 New Account of the East Indies^ Vol. I» Ch. XXIX, pp. 369-70. 
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By MahamahoPadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 


As a specimen of the sort of literature to be found in Raj- 
puttoa, I give the following verse : — 

Setni htsyo set ayo 
Brahman h^syo gay dhan payo ; 

Tu kefi h^syo bhikhda bhikhi 
Ik kala maya idki sikhi. 

Simply read or heard the meaning is not clear. There is 
a whole story hanging by the verse — the story of a Brahman 
and a village of rogues. 

A Brahman, though learned, was very poor. He had a 
grown-up daughter, and he was very anxious to get her married. 
He went to Delhi, lived there for six months, saw many Hindu 
noblemen and got about four thousand rupees in jewellery and 
cash. Well pleased with the success of his sojourn, bethought 
of starting for home, but he was advised by his friends at 
Delhi to avoid a village notorious for its roguery, on the Banas. 
The Brahman started back for home, and as luck would have 
it, it was evening when he reached the village on the Banas. 
It was a small stream there, which he easily leaped over. A 
public woman was cleansing her plates. She thought this man 
must be a man of substance otherwise how could he leap over 
this broad enough stream. She called the Brahman, told him 
thatit was evening and the forest in front was extensive and in-, 
tested with wild animals, and that it would be advisable to pass 
the night at her home where he would be taken every care of. 
The Brahman reluctantly consented. She gave him a place 
in her cow-shed and cleansed the spot for his cooking. But he 
had scarcely said his evening prayers when a man came from 
the banker’s son offering her fifty rupees for the night; she 
dechned it, saying she had a Brahman for her guest and cannot 
leave her house that night. The Brahman was so much 
pleased with her conduct that bethought within himself, y how 
was it that I was warned against the roguery of this village, 
where women, so low as this, are so hospitable ? ” 

Scarcely had the messenger of the banker’s son turned 
his back when a grocer came to this woman to settle his 
accounts. The account was easily settled, the money paid and 
the parties separated well pleased with each other. The 
Brahman had just lit the fire for the purpose of cooking, when 
the grocer returned and offered half a pice to the woman, 
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saying this was in excess of her account. The Brahman 
was surprised : he thought, “ If I can get a night’s shelter at the 
grocer’s place, who belongs to a clean caste, it would be better 
for me. I may not have the trouble of cooking after the 
fatigue of a day’s journey.” The grocer readily consented to 
the Brahman’s proposal, and taking him home ordered liis cook 
to prepare sufficient quantity of puri for the Brahman. 

The Brahman had not yet taken his meal when a young, 
all-shaven mendicant came and demanded from the grocer the 
daily allowance of bread for his preceptor. The grocer said, 
Better take puri to-day,” and gave him a quantity. The 
Brahman liad scarcely finished his meal when the mendicant 
returned and said* that his preceptor had indignantly rejected 
the puris. He was a mendicant : he could not take rich food : he 
would like to have hand-made bread as usual. The surprise of 
the Brahman was great : he went with the mendicant at the 
monastery to pass the night under the protection of so pious a 
preceptor. 

On his arrival at the monastery, the preceptor gave him a 
room and a key to the room, asking him to be very careful 
about his property. 

The Brahman heard a sound of distant music. On in- 
quiry he came to know that a theatrical party liad come to the 
village and was about to give a performance. The Brahman’s 
suspicion was so completely lulled, that he locked his door, 
went to the place and enjoyed the performance to his fill. 

But when he returned next morning, lo ! there was no 
monastery, no mendicants. It was a busy place of trade, goods 
coming and going. The place was full of account books, scales 
and gunny bags. He inquired about the monastery and the 
monks ; he was answered that there was no monastery and no 
■monks. 

Then it dawned for the first time on his mind that his 
friends at Delin’ were absolutely right in warning him against 
the roguery of the village. He roamed over the place the 
whioie day to get some clue for the recovery of his property, 
but without success. In the evening, in utter despair, he com- 
menced his journey homewards, came to the river, but in 
attempting to leap over he fell into the water. The woman was 
there as on the previous day. She called the Brahman, heard the 
whole story, and asked him what he was going to do. He said 
there was no remedy, he must go home. The woman said, she 
would recover his property, if he followed her advice, in fifteen 
days, but on condition of receiving half his belongings. 

On the fifteenth day a well-dressed Setni in a palanquin, 
with a number of retainers, came to the village and began to 
bewail the loss of her husband, a rich Set, who had gone to 
Delhi and sent no word for six months. She was therefore 
going to Delhi. The preceptor of the monastery hospitably 
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received her, gave her consolation, and tried his best to make 
her comfortable. A short time after, one of her retainers 
came to her running out of breath and informed her that the 
Set was coming from the opposite direction. The Set came, the 
husband and wife embraced each other, tears of joy trickled 
over their cheeks, when , lo ! the Set changed his dress and he 
was the Brahman who was cheated. The preceptor now 
showed him the room, the key of which was in his hands, and 
asked him where had he been all these days : they were very 
anxious for his safety. Then everyone laughed, and a Bard, 
who was present, sang : — 

Setnl liisyo set ayo 

Brahman liSsyo gay dhan payo ; 

Tu ked hdsyo bhikhda bhiklii 
Ik kala main idki sikhi. 

The Setnl laughs because the Set has come, the Brahman 
laughs because he has lost his property ; why are you laughing 
you monastic beggar ? Because I have learned a bit more 
than I ever knew. 

Without the story the Bardic verse cannot be thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

As a specimen of a really Bardic song by one of the best 
living poets, Mahamaliopadhyaya Kaviraja Murardanji, I pro- 
duce this poem wliichhe sent to the Government of India during 
the Mutiny, and it was circulated to all the faithful regiments : — 

Tadlo mada matta bhaye kuhjara kalola karo f 
Jafilo vanaraja gaja sabada sunaye na u 
Taulc) dindvek laga luvaki lapata calo t 
Jafilo nabha umada ghumada ghana chaye na I 
Bhanata Murara tafilb himake pahara thir i 
Jafilo maratanda caiida kirana sataye na i 
Tafil5 dila hila mila raugala mijaja karo n 
Jafil5 cadha jahga para Fharahga dala aye na ii 

O elephant, being intoxicated make great noise until the 
roar of the lion is heard. 

O bird, for one or two days flutter in the sky until clouds 
overcast the sky with tlmnder and rain. 

Murardan says, the snowy mountain shines in its majestic 
immovability until the midday summer sun acts as its enemy 

with its fiery rays. i i • 

Thus, O Mughals, show^ your temper with your heart leaping 
in prosperity, until the British regiments advance in their battle- 
array. 




1 6. Prayer of Choje Tsang-pa Gyare, called the Religious 
Wishes. (Ge-jordumpa). 

Translatecl by Lama Daursamdup. 


This long prayer must be said in a spirit of disinterested 
and pure altruism. Believing all the Gurus, and the Trinity to 
be attentively listening to and approving one’s prayer, and 
giving their benediction on it, one must say this prayer. 

1. By my own merit and that of all other sentient 
beings, acquired in all the three tinif s, may I be born for the 
sake of all (comprising those in Nirvana and those in Sam- 
Sara) in all my future lives, as a free and v/ell- endowed human 
being (which is a precious boon). 

2 . In all my future lives, may I be one of the foremost 
among those of great faith. 

8. May I be the foremost amongst the meek. 

4. Foremost amongst the zealous and the intelligent. 

5 & 6. Foremost amongst those of great aspirations, and 
of great learning. 

7, b & 9. May I ever be longiived, free of diseases, and 
most dignified in appearance. 

10 & 1 1. ' May i be the foremost amongst the healthy ones 
and of noble birth ; may I be always foremost amongst 
wealthy ones, and the most liberal amongst liberal ones. 

12. May 1 be foremost amongst the compassionate ones. 

18-14 & 15. Foremost amongst the understanding ones, 
and amongst the persevering ones ; foremost amongst the hard*, 
working ones. 

16. May I be evs^r foremost amongst the sweet-voiced. 

17. May I ever be foremost amongst the great and the 
powerful ones. 

18. May I ever be born endowed with all the physical 
signs of perfections and graces, which grace those of a perfect 
being. 

19 May I be ever endowed with the 60 vocal perfections 
which are possessed by Brahma. 

20. May I ever be possessed of a mind well versed in 
all branches of knowledge, which is the property of a divine- 
mind. 

21. May I ever meet with profound scholars and profes- 
sors c f the Mahay anic Doctrine, as soon as I am born. 

22. May 1 ever be able to please them in the threefold 
ways. 

23. Let me never displease them. 
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24. Lefe their threefold benedictions and blessings and vir- 
tues of the body, speech and heart, enter into my body, heart 
and speech completely, and inspire me. 

25. Let me ever be initiated into the Priesthood at the 
feet of Gurus, like the Buddha himself in my youth, in all my 
future lifetimes- 

26. May I ever be able to keep the vows and observances 
purely and strictly. 

27. May I be able to learn, practise and observe ail the 
branches of the Lharma as they should be, in pure spirit. 

28. Let me be thoroughly conversant with listening, pon- 
dering, and meditating on the Mahayanie Doctrine in all its 
branches. 

29. In learning, studying and practising the Dharma. let 
there be no impediments wliatever — neither external nor 
internal. 

30. Let me be perfect in the attainment of knowledge. 

31. Let me be thoroughly conversant and competent in 
fu hilling the duties of my line. 

32. Let me (the son) be able to fill my Guru’s place. 

33. Let me be habituated in feeling pity and in contem- 
plating on Sunyata (empty space). 

34. Let me be able to accomplish my own and «>thers’ 
purposes. 

35. Let me obtain Divine inspiration. 

36. Let the gloom of Ignorance be cleared up. 

37. Let everything, good or bad haps, help me on 
path to Buddha-hood. 

38. By the merit of these wishes, may 1. by the power 
of great intellect, realize the Eternal Truth. 

39. By my great pity, let me not be apathetic to others’ 
pangs and miseries. 

40. By great grace lei me be able to change others’ 
ideas or minds. 

41. By great learning let me be able to implant learning 
or knowledge in others’ hearts. 

42. By great experience let me be able to lead others on 
the path. 

43 By knowledge let myself be emancipated, by grace let 
me able to save others. 

44. Let the fields of my spiritual work be developed. 

45. Let me be wise in combining circumstances. 

46. Let me be free as the sky from fixed assertions and 
dogmatic beliefs. 

47. Let me be habituated in voluntary and in irresis- 
tible sympathy. 

48. Let the Karmic influences be portrayed in favourable 
circumstances. 

49. Let all selfish motives be eradicated. 
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Prayer of Ghoje Tsang-pa Oyare, 


50. Let me be able to regard all sentient beings of the six 
Lokas alike, without any partiality. 

51. Let me be able to identify and recognize in the body, 
speech and mind of all the sentient beings of the three states 
of existence, the presence of the three Divine principles of the 
Buddhas of the three tianes. 

52. Let me be able to regard my Guru with the same 
regard as I would regard a Buddha. 

53. And by the merit of this virtue let there be no con- 
traction in my faith. 

54. Let me be steadfast in my faith and meekness. 

55. Let my belief experience no break, and let me enjoy 
communion of spirit with my Guru. 

56. Let the graces, knowledge and virtue of the Buddha 
and Gurus enter and inspire me. 

57. Let all my faults be purged and let all the virtues be 
perfected in me. 

58. Let me be able to give up all the thoughts of this life. 

59. Let my heart be filled with the thought of “ no 
want.’ ’ 

60. Let me be heartily disgusted (with the Samsara). 

61. Let my attachment be cut off from the roots. 

62. Let my heart be detached from worldly affluence. 

63. Let my hands be not engaged in any worldly actions 
or duties. 

64. Let my desires be weaned from Samsaric existence 

65. Let not my heart yearn or wish others’ enjoyments. 

66. Let me be well versed and able to control the medi- 
tation of the reversed (process of the evolution of the Nidanas) 
or involution of the twelve Nidanas. 

67. Let me obtain power over counteracting Passions 
or (impious impulse.s). 

68. Let my heart be thoroughly convinced with the prac- 
tice of regarding everything in the same light. 

69. Let me be able to clip and prune the heads of 
thoughts of worldly ambitions. 

70. Let me be able to bear happiness and sorrows equally. 

71. Let trials and tribulations prove my friends. 

72. Let all my objective ideas (thoughts) turn out to be 
some spiritual duty. 

Let me get safely over the precipice of hope and fear. 

73. Let me be past obstructing , gathering, avoiding and 
adopting certain ideas. 

74 . Let all haps and mishaps, whether agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, be equally merged in the perception of the Eternal 
Truth. 

75 . Let me be acquainted impartially with all the spiri- 
tual realms. 

76. Let an impartial love to all grow up in me. 
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77. Let my ideas be filled with my Guru 

78. ,, ,, ,5 >> with my Deva (ideal Deity). 

79. . ,, ,, ,, ,, with the Dharma Kaya. 

80. ,, ,, ,, ,, with the Trinity (three-fold 

Being.) 

81. ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, with tbe Illusory Nature of 

things. 

82. j, ,, with the Nidanas, dependent 

nature of things. 

83. ,, ,, ,, ,, with the wish- granting gem. 

84. ,5 ,, ,, , , ,, with happiness. 

85. Let me be able to carry good, bad and middling 
(circumstances) alike on my head. 

86. Let me be habituated in regarding others as fondly as 
myself, with deep fondness and love. 

87. Let me be filled with boundless compassion. 

88. Let me be habituated in transcendent Bodhisatwic 
impulses. 

89. Let me know all others as equal with myself. 

SO. Let me be able to exchange happiness with misery. 

91. Let me be able to carry the griefs and pains of others 
with gladness and joy. 

92. Having shouldered them, let me be filled with com- 
passion enough to bear them without grudging. 

93. Let me be put on the Path by the doorway of com- 
passion. 

94. Let me be able to merge everything equally in the 
contemplation of Sunyata. 

95. Let me be able to find iribxhaustible happiness in the 
existence of pains and grief.'?. 

96. Let me be able to give all my own happiness and ease 
to otliers with gladness. 

97. Having given them, may they bear fruit, and pervade 
all sentient beings, even at this very moment. 

98. Let the fruit of this gift be such as to rectify all 
errors and faults, and perfect all the virtues, so that the two 
purposes might be fulfilled, at once without my seeking it. 

99. Let the one prime and sole need be fulfilled in the 
right time. 

100. Let me have steadiness in tranquillizing my mind (in 
Samadhi). 

101. Let me have perfect quiescience in Dhyan. 

102. Let me experience and be habituated in the percep- 
tion of the highest state of the blissful, the clear, and un- 
cognizing state of the mind. 

103. Let me obtain the power of fore-knowledge and other 
boundless siddhic powers of illusion. 

104. Let me be able to analyse Intellect to its very root. 

105. Let all cognitions appear to me as the Dharmakaya. 
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Let all my faults turn to virtues. 

Let all my credulous errors turn to divine inner 

Let me be able to recoenize Nirvana in Samsara, 

Let griefs and pains prove joy to me. 

Let my crosses prove boons to me. 

Let me obtain the highest boon of the great symbol 
(Maha-Mutra). 

112. Let me be able to control all mental cognition. 

113. Let me be able to keep Karmic connections without 
any impartiality. 

114. Let ail those connections prove effective or fruitful 
of bringing forth useful results. 

116. Let all those actions which ^ might do, or have done 
to others in the three times, as well as those which others might 
do, or have done to me in the three times, be they either use- 
ful or injurious, let them never bear evil results nor indifferent 
ones ; let all the internal, external and side Karmic influences 
be cleared off this very moment. 

116. Henceforth let no carnality, wrath, sloth, pride or 
egotism, jealousy or envy, praise-seeking, and desire for fame, 
nor self-flattery, nor any kind of impious wish or thought, ever 
come in my mind. 

117. Let a powerful wave of the twofold merits be acquired 
by me without my having to seek them. 

118 Let me be a fit vessel to receive the mystic truths. 

119. Let me obtain the four kinds of empowering initia- 
tions (or baptisms). 

120. Let me be able to know the Divine Intuitions. 

121. Let me be able to keep my vows purely and faith- 
fully. 

122. Let me acquire familiarity in the meditation of the 
(1) imaginary and the (2) unimaginable (the formless) —(1) 
Rupa and (2) Arupa, Forms and the Formless. 

123. Let me be able to perform the four kinds of divine 
actions or duties. 

124. Let me know the general and the minute laws of 
Karma. 

125. Let me know the logical process of Intellect, 

126. Let me know how to adopt virtue and reject sins. 

ieft^out^ }because it is a repetition of some former passages. 

130. Let me always be able to pray for great and grand 
objects, and let my wishes be wide and all-embracing. 

131. Let all those wishes bear fruit and prove true during 
this lifetime. 

132. By the power of this merit, may I, in this and m all 
the lifetimes, be able to perform my duties towards all sentient 
beings illimitably, and without, my seeking it. 


106. 

107. 

lights. 

108. 
109. 

no. 

111 . 
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133. Let me be able to perform these duties successfully 
by the path of the six Paramitas. 

134. * By the path of the four combinations: (1) charity, 
(2) sweet speech, (3) model character, and (4) right-practice. 

135. * By the path of the four divine lines of Actions : 
(1) the peaceful, (2) the grand, (3) the loving, and (4) the stern. 

136. By the path of the four illimitables. 

137. * By the path of three inculcations or teachings. 

138. * By the path of eight siddhis (perfections). 

139. * Let me without my being required to seek or hunt 
for it, be able to perform unbounded good, of all sentient beings. 

140. Let me not regard my body or life. 

141. Let me be able to accomplish unbounded good for all 
sentient beings without feeling wearied or having any regret. 

142. Even after my death, let my head and limbs, flesh 
and bones, organs and minor organs, hairs, teeth, nails, blood 
and secretions, oil and fat exuding from my body, all be of 
unbounded use and of great service to all sentient beings. 

143. May those who are, have been, or will be fond of me, 
loved me, respected, and believed in me, and who may have 
prayed or entreated me in any way, or those who have followed 
me, obtain transcendental knowledge, in their hearts, without 
the least trouble. 

144. Let their experience of the divine inspiration continue 
in an unbroken current and remain permanently. 

145. Let him or them obtain transcendental Samadhi. 

146. Let him obtain the Divine and the temporal blessings 
without seeking for them. 

147. Let his own ideas appear to him as the Nidanas and 
let him obtain Buddha-hood in this very lifetime and with this 
very body. 

148. Let those who have disbelieved in me in the three 
times, scoffed and reviled at me, dispraised me, and been 
envious of me, or who have borne me ill-wflll or tried to quarrel 
with me, slandered me and abused me, let these go to chasten 
me of my sins, and wash away the bad Karmic influences of 
the three times at once at this very moment. 

149. Let those who may have wronged me not have to 
suffer the Karmic effects of their actions, and let not such 
actions stand in the way of their obtaining Buddha-hood. 

150. Let those very persons be converted by me, and let 
them obtain Buddha-hood in this very lifetime or during one 
life. 

151. Let all those of my friends who have in all my states 
of existences, helped to put me in the righteous path, obtain 
all the virtues of a Buddha and obtain Buddha-hood. 

152. Let the life-term of my- Gurus ( Buddhas) expand as 
wide as the heavens and last till the cessation of the Samsara, 
until which event takes place, let them not rest in Nirvana 



(in quiescence), but remain active for the sake of sentient 
beings. 

153. Let the scope of their actions increase and expand as 
infinitely as the heavens, and let them succeed in stirring up 
and emptving put the holes of Samsara. 

154. By the po^er of this merit, let the teachers and 
Buddhas cf the three times expand their bodies, speech and 
•mind, virtues and actions, life- terms and regions, supernatural 
powers and divine knowledge, as infinitely as the heavens, and 
let everv one of their wishes be perfectly and successfully 
fulfilled.' 

155. Let the faults of those who are, or have been, and will 
be, entered on the path be thoroughly purged, and let them be 
endowed with every virtue perfectly. 

156. Let all the sentient beings of tlx three times enjoy 
happiness, and separated from pains, and let them attain the 
perfect path and obtain Buddha-hood in one lifetime. 

157. Let my body, speech and heart be filled with the 
holy grace of the Buddhas, and those virtues by which they 
transcend common beings even this very moment, and let my 
three-fold principles be perfected. 

158. Let me be able to evolve innumerable incarnations 
of Buddhas, from every pore of my body, constantly and simul- 
taneously. 

150. Appearing in benignant and helpful forms before 
each of the infinite number of beings, existent in the universe, 
let them immediately win over their regards, confidence, faith 
and veneration, and let all those who see them be fascinated, 
charmed, rejoiced and conquered by them. 

160. Let those who see me. hear me, recollect me, or 
touch me in tlie three times, experience inexhaustible joy, and 
be ever filled with it. and let their faults be purged at once and 
let them be perfectly endowed with all good virtues. 

161. In brief, let me be able to work out the will of the 
Buddhas and Gurus, without my seeking for them. 

162. Let me be able to do works of vast beneficial in- 
fluence to all sentient beings, without seeking. 

163. Let me be able to perfprm righteous actions of vast 
influence. 

164. By these merits again let me, in all my lives, obtain 
the deepest and most profound spiritual knowledge, and 
Dhyana ; let me enjoy an unbroken current of experiences 
(spiritual). 

165. Let me obtain the two-fold boons (the highest and 
the temporal) even now. 

166. Let me be accustomed in compassionating, loving 
and sympathizing. 

167. Let me not have a selfish and self-interested thought 
even for a moment. 
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168. For the sake of serving others (sentient beings’ 
benefit) let me be accomplished in compounding eye-medica- 
ments and pills, etc., and obtain the eight Siddhic powers. 

169 Let diseases, evil spirits, ignorance and other ill- 
wills of all sorts subside. 

170. Let long life, wealth, affluence, and followers 
increase. 

171. Let kings, queens, ministers and common folks, in- 
cluding beings of all the six lokas, be charmed and fascinated 
by me. 

172. Let those wdio are inimical to the Guru’s person, 
who lower the regard (f the Sacred Trinity, and those who 
would destroy the faith of the Buddlia, and who hurt the 
bodies of the devotees and yogis — in short, those who would do 
mischief to all sentient beings — be destroy ed or brought to 
retribution by me. 

173. In short, let every one of my acts, be they of the 
body, speech or mind, let them be ever and only for the 
good and benefit of all sentient beings. 

174. Let me be able to utilize all ideas (inborn thoughts), 
ignorance, devas and demons, samsaric troubles and miseries, 
sickness, and death, in the path of emancipation. 

175. Let me be able to give up the idea of selfish-exis- 
tence as an individuality. 

176. Let me not regard pains as a fault. 

177. Let me not acquire ease for the sake of enjoying 
worldly name, and fame, etc. — the eight worldl}? ambitions. 

178. Let me be able to subjugate devas and evil spirits. 

179. Let me utilize all crosses and interruptions. 

180. Let me obtain power over the mind, phenomena, 
elements, Karma, passions, antidotes to passions, the four 
combinations, the four divine duties, and over the body, 
speech and heart. Let me obtain power over the life-term, 
wealth, dignity, grace, birth, faith, prayer, and Siddhic power 
of illusion. 

181. Let me obtain power over divine knowledge, all 
truths, the mind and respiration, the Nidanas, and over all 
beings, human and animals, and over death. 

182. By the power of those merits, let me in all my lives 
never die in any unjjiepared and undesirable way of dying. 
Let my death pangs be not long nor excruciatingly painful. 

183. Knowing that 1 am dying, and fully conscious of 
every circumstance attending it, let me die in a joyful and 
contented frame of mind. 

184. Recognizing the clear light even in the first. stage of 
the uncertain state (Bardo) after death, let me obtain Nirvana 
for myself by absorption in the Dharma-kaya. 

185. Obtaining indestructible compassion, for the sake of 
others, let me obtain the dual personality, by means of which. 
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let me be able to stir up and empty out the very deepest 
recesses of Samsara. 

186. Should I, however, have the visions of the uncertain 
state of the intermediary state of existence alter death , let me 
know that state to be the intervening state after death and 
between rebirth. 

187. Let me be able to look without fear on the Person 
of the Divine Clear Light. 

188. Let me acquire the power of recognizing those states 
or realms as my guardian deities. 

189. Let the flames of the clear light burn up all ideas 
and recollections of materialism. 

190. Let the doors of wombs be closed to me. 

191. Let me have thorough control over reasoning intel- 
lect. 

192. Let me after due deliberation choose such a birth 
which will be uselul in the highest degree. 

193. Let me be gifted with the six powers of Prescience. 

(a) Let me have the prescient power of a Leva’s eyes. 

{b) , ,, ,, ,, of a Leva’s ears. 

(c) ,, ,, ,, power of recollecting former places 

in the future. 

{d) ,, .. power of knowing others’ thoughts. 

(e) ,, ,, ,, ,, power of knowing when I have 

attained the power of rendering my supernatural 
and illusive powers indestructible. 

194. Let me be gifted with the five visions or powers of 
seeing. 

(1) Let me have the physical eyes (like those of birds 

of prey). 

(2) ,, ,, ,, Leva’s eyes. 

(3) ,, ,, ,. ,, Eyes of Truth. 

(4) ,, ,, ,, ,, Eyes of a Buddha. 

(5) ,, ,, ,, ,, Eyes of Wisdom. 

195. Let all phenomena be utilized by me in the Path. 

196. Let me utilize Samadhi in the Path. 

197. Let me be thoroughly practised in generating physical 
heat, and let bliss grow in me. Let warmth glow in me. Let 
my nerves and arteries be easy, and let the respirations be 
gentle. Let the uncognizing state grow in me. 

198. Let the Samadhi of blissful voidness grow up in me. 

199. Let me acquire thorough physical intro- vision during 
the day. 

200. Let me acquire the power of consciousness during 
a dream at night. 

201. Let me acquire the clear light. Let me be thoroughly 
practised in the art of projection (of the mind). 
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202. Let me be practised in revivifying (the dead). 

203. Let me be thoroughly conversant with the Bardo 
(the intervening state of uncertainty between death and rebirth). 

204. Let me be able to analyse the real root of Intellect. 

205. By the power of the passive or peaceful Samadhi, 
let me acquire thorough experience and knowledge of the In- 
finite (Endless). 

206. By the power of the Active or Wrathful Samadhi, let 
me be able to accomplish stern and wrathful duties (divine). 

207. By means of the Grand-Samsdhi, let me be able to 
shower down objects of desire, such as wealth and riches, etc. 
etc. like a shower of rain. 

208. By means of the Samadhi on Truth (Satwa Dharma) 
let me be able to control phenomenal appearances. 

209. By means of the Samadhi on Zealous, Perseverance 
or Energy, let me be able to perform successfully whatever I 
think of doing. 

210. Let me obtain the highest (spiritual) as well as the 
temporal boons. 

211. Let me be able to subjugate the Dakinis (who move 
in the heavens). 

212. Let me be habituated in pitying. 

213. Let me obtain the state of the All-knowing. 

214. Let me be able to destroy or punish all the evil, cruel 
and wicked ones. 

215. Let me be able to subdue all the three Lokas. 

216. Let me be able to carry my deeds to successful issues. 

217. Let me be wise in combining auspicious events from 
the worldly point of view. 

218. Let me obtain boons in the stern deeds (or deeds of 
divine retribution). 

' 219. Let the Buddhas’ Faith grow evermore and spread 

widely. 

220. Let those who would destroy the Faith be destroyed. 

221. Let me be able to open a mine of everything desir- 
able to sentient beings. 

222. Let all ignorance and wrong conceptions be cleared 
away. 

223 Let wealth and affluence shower down on me like a 
constant shower of rain. 

224. Let me subdue those whatever are visible and what- 
ever are invisible. 

225. Let me be able to confound the perverted ones. 

226. Let me remember death and the hereafter. 

227. Let me be able to renounce this life. 

228. Let me be able to clip the eight worldly ambitions. 

229. Let me be free from all dogmatic assertions (positiv- 
isms). 

230. Let my mind be always ready for work. 
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231. Let my mind be ever ready to be warmed. 

232. Let my heart always tend towards the Dharma. 

233. Let all my acts ever tend towards religion (Dharma). 

234. Let wliatever I think, turn out successfully and 
righteously. 

235. Let me nevef have a single irreligious thought. 

230. Being habituated in compassion and love let me be 

able to accomplish beneficial works as infinite as the expanse 
of the heavens. 

237. By the power of these merits let me in all my lives 
repel every form of weakness without partiality. 

238. Let me be able to visit all hermitages and ascetic 
retreats without partiality. 

239. Let all virtues be born in me without partiality. 

240. Let me pity all without partiality, 

241. Let me be able to serve all impartially. 

242. Let me obtain a clear insight into the Nidanas. 

243. Let me be able to see that phenomenal appearances 
and the mind are inseparable. 

Let me be able to repel the idea that phenomena 

Let me acquire every wish and fulfil all desires and 
Let me obtain everything auspicious and joyful and 


244. 

are real. 

245. 
wishes. 

246 


good. 

247. Let all the impediments and obstacles outward, 
inward, or hidden and Karmic ones, be cleared away from my 
path. 

248. Let wealth, afiiuence, influence and everything that 
tends to one’s advantage be obtained. 

249. Without stinting, grudging attachment or reluctance^ 
let me be able to make the threefold gifts successfully. 

250 Let the limit of my followers include all the beings 
of the three Lokas, and let them all be subdued and converted 

^251 Let the limit of my term of existence be, until the 
entire Samsara. is completely emptied ; until then let me ever 
be working for the benefit of all sentient beings. 

252 Let the limit of my proselytizing be such that they 
consist of the purified and the unpurified ; let me be able to 
reach them all alike on the plane of the developed aird emanci- 

the extent of my Realms be the three Lokas, 
all of which let me be able to subdue, 
out repetitions. 

256^ Let the limit of my energy, understanding and zeal 
be such in carrying out the purpose of the higher and the lower 
paths, until the Samsara is completely emptied, that I may 
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never feel fatigue, worry, vexation, despondence for a moment, 
but let me ever be full of joy and peace — without break. 

257. By the power of these merits, let all the merits 
acquired in the three times bear fruit in this very lifetime. 

258. Let all the fruits or results of my prayers fructify 
in this very lifetime. 

259. Let them again expand as wide as the heavens, and 
equal the Realms of Truth (Dharmadhatu) and the realms 
or circle of the Omniscient — who knows all the three times. 

250. Let the result of my prayer last until the Samsara 
gets emptied, and let them ever go in great deeds in the fulfil- 
ment of the higher and lower paths. 

261. In brief, by the power of these merits, let me be 
equal in every respect to every one of my lineal canonised 
Gurus, Devas, Dakinis (movers in Akas\ Dharmapals, guardian 
deities, — devotees, siddhi purushes (saints), Yogis, etc., includ- 
ing even the Buddhas, and Bodhisatwas that existed, does 
exist, and will exist in the three times and the ten directions. 

262. Let me equal them from this every moment in body, 
speech, mind, accomplishments or virtues, and in deeds, in 
duration of lifeterm and the expanse of realms, — in the 
quality of divine deeds, in procreation of beings similar to 
himself, in wisdom and knowledge, in aspiration and courage, 
in power ^ind influence, in divine knowledge, in grace and 
miracles, in prescience and in the extent of the work done. 



17 . The Persian Autobiogfraphy of Shah Waliullah bin 
^Abd al-Rahim al-Dihlavi: its Eng'lish transla> 
tion and a list of his works. 

By 

Mawlavi M. Htdayat Husain, 

Lecturer, Presidency College, Calcutta. 


India is the motherland of many distinguished men of 
literature and learning who may well be regarded as authori- 
ties in divers branches of the Islamic culture. Some of 
them have excelled even the great savants of Arabia and Persia. 
Shah Waliullah of Dihli is one of them. He was the most 
celebrated Muhdddis (traditionist) and the most erudite master 
of Divinity of his time. His Persian autobiography, with a 
translation and a list of his works, will be of some interest to 
the students of Arabic literature. His scholarship was so pro- 
found that Siddiq Hasan iQian of Qannuj in his work lihaf al- 
Nubuld' remarks about him that “had he been born in the 
first centuiy a.h. he would have ranked as Imam al-A^imma wa 
Taj al-Mujtahidm^ (the Leader of the Leaders and the Crown 
of Lawgivers.”) 

Autobiography. 

Praise be to God who began His gifts before their being 
deserved and particularized whomsoever He wished vi^ith the 
knowledge and tastes of [His] names, and benedictions and’ 
peace be on our Lord Muhammad adorned with the crowns and 
girdles of dignities, honoured with varieties and ranges of gifts; 
and on his descendants and companions through whom the 
Faith stands [firm] and its market is current. After this the 
humble one, Waliullah, son of ‘Abd al-Rahim (may God for- 
give him and his parents and do good to them and to him), 
says these few words entitled Juz'aULaitf jl Tarjamatal-^Abd 
oLZa'lf (An elegant Chapter on the Life of the Weak Crea- 
ture). 

Let it be known that the birth of this humble self took 
place on Wednesday, the 4th of ShawwM in the 14th year of 
the 12th century Hijri near the time of sunrise. Some of the 
astrologeis by the positions of the visibles [heavenly bodies] 
declared that the star of [my] birth was in the second degree of 
Pisces, and the sun [had risen] one degree only, Venus was in 


1 Page 428. 
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its eighth and Mercury in its twenty- first degree, Saturn in the 
tenth degree of Aries, and Jupiter in its fifteenth degree, and 
that year was that of the highest conjunction, and it was in the 
first degree of Taurus , and Mars in its second degree, and the 
Dragon’s head in Cancer. God knows the truth. ^ 

Some of the friends found the dat^ [of my birth] in [the 
name] Azlm al-Dln (Eminent in religion = a. h. 1115). My 
parents (may their hearts be purified) and a number of virtuous 
[men] noticed many good omens in respect of this poor self both 
before and after birth. 

Accordingly one of [my] affectionate relations and eminent 
friends has described those occurrences in detail with other 
events in a pamphlet and named it Qaul4-Jali ” (Prominent 
saying). May God give him the best return, and do good to 
him and to his predecessors and successors, and furnish him 
with what he wishes in the next world and this. 

When the fifth year came I sat in Maktah (elementary 
school), in the seventh year [my] venerable father set [me] up 
for prayer and ordered [me] to observe Fast. In the same 
year circumcision was performed, and as far as I remember at 
the end of this year I finished the much esteemed Quran, and 
began to read Persian books and treatises. In tlie tenth year 
I was studying ‘ ‘ Sharh-i-MuUd ’ ’ ^ and the way to Mutala^a 
(independent study) was to some extent opened to [me]. In 
my fourteenth year [my] marriage took place, my venerable 
father having been in a great hurry in this respect ; and when 
excuse of want of necessaries was urged, my father wrote to 
that party “there was a secret in haste.” The secret after- 
wards came to light, that is, immediately after [my] marriage 
the mother-in-iaw of this poor self died, and soon afterwards 
[my] wife’s maternal grandfather, after that very soon Shaikh 
,Fakhr al-‘Alam, the worthy son of this poor self’s maternal 
uncle. Shaikh Abu Riza Muhammad (may" his heart be sanctified), 
breathed his last. Soon thereafter the mother of this poor 
self’s elder brother, Shaikh Salah al-Din. After that very soon 
my venerable father grew" weak and complicated diseases over- 
powered, him and subsequently the horrible occurrence of his 

1 This expression is usually uttered by the Moslems when they wish 
to show their want of confidence in any assertion. The writer here 
as a true Moslem shows that he has no faith in astrology. 

^ The tiile of the book is aJrFawa' id al ZiyaHya but it is known in 
India by the above name. It is a commentary on Ibn Hajib’s (died 
A.H. 646, A.D. 1248) well-known work on syntax entitled al-Kafiya. The 
author of the commentary is ‘Abd al-Rahman bin Ahmad al-Jami, died 
A.H. 898, A.D. 1492. 

^ Mutal^a . — It is customary amongst Indian students to go through 
the lesson previous to attending the lecture of the teacher on the same. 
The writer here means to say that formerly he could not understand 
anything independently, gradually he found that while reading the 
>Sharh-i-M}dia he could grasp its sense to some extent independently. 
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death took place. This union was totally dispersed and every 
one came to know that if the marriage had not been celebrated 
so soon it would have bpen impossible to come to pass for years 
thereafter. 

It was [in] the fifteenth year [of my age] that I became a 
disciple of my father and devoted myself to occupations of the 
sufi, specially those of Naqshbandiya ‘ saints. With regard to 
iawajjuh (meditation), ialqln (instruction), learning the mode 
of religious rites, and putting on the garment of the Sufi I 
equipped myself, and studied a portion oithe Baizam^^ the same 
year. My venerable father had prepared ample food and had 
invited the gentries and the public and offered Fdtiha^ (intro- 
ductory prayers) permitting me to teach others. 

However in my fifteenth year I completed my studies in 
all the current subjects in accordance with the custom of this 
country. As to Hadis (Traditions of the Prophet) I studied 
the whole of Mishkdt^^ and a portion of Sahih-i-Bul^drl^ up to 
the Book of cleanliness , and I attended ^ to the reading of the 
whole of Shamd^il al-NabV by others. As to Tafsir (commen- 
taries on the Quran) I studied a portion of Tafslr-i-Baimvi 
and a portion of Tafsir-i-Maddriky Among all the high 
obligations on my poor self was that I attended my father 
several times during the reading of the holy Quran, dwelling 
on each meaning and the dignity of its descent, and referring 
to its commentaries. This was the grand opening [of the 
heart]. Praise be to God. With regard to Fiqh (jurisprudence) 


1 This is a-n ascetic order cf Sufis which was founded by IQiwaja 
I3aha al-Dm Naqshband. His real name was Muhammad bin Muham- 
mad al-Bul^arl. He was born in a.h. 718, a.d. 1318, and died a.h. 
791, A.D. 1388. Vide Saflnat al-Awliya, p. 78. 

The full title of the work is Anwar al- Tamil wa Asrdr al-Ta^vU. 
It is a commentary of the Quran by ‘Abdullah bin ‘Omar al-Baizavi, 
died A.H. 691, a.t>. 1286. 

3 The first chapter of the Quran. It is customary in Islam to repeat 
this as a good omen previous to the beginning of each important piece of 
business.; 

4 The author of the work is Wall al-Din Abu ‘Abdullah Muhmmad 
bin ‘Ablullah al-^^atib al-TabrIzi. It was completed on Friday, the 
last of Ramazan, a.h. 737, a.h. 1336. 

6 The author of this eminent work is Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad 
bin Isma*Il al-Bukhari, died a.h. 256, a.d. 869. 

« Qir'at and /Sam5‘ai —literally reading and hearing. This refers 
to the oriental practice in vogue in madrasahs where a competent 
student reads aloud the text before his tutor and the rest of the students 
follow him attending in silence 

7 The author of this book is Abu Tsa Muhammad bin ‘Isa bin 
Saurah Tirmidhi, died a.h. 279, a.h. 892. It deals with the person, 
manners and character of the Prophet. 

8 See mpra note 2. 

9 The full title is Madarik al Tamil wa Haqa^iq alrTa'vll. The 
author is Hafiz al-Din Abu al-Barakat ‘Abdullah bin Ahmad alrNasafi, 
died a.h. 710, a.h. 1310. 
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I studied the whole of Sharh-i^W iqaya ^ and Hidaya^^ except 
a small portion of each ; of UsuUi-Fiqh (principles of juris- 
prudence) Husdm ^ and a portion of Tawzlh * and Talmh ^ ; 
of Logic, the whole of Sharlyi-Shamsiya^ and a portion of 
SJiarh-i-Matdli^ ; of Kaldm (scholastic theology) the whole of 
8harh4-^AqdHd,^ with portions of Khaydll'^ and of Sharh4- 
Mawdqlf,^^ B, portion only: of Suluk* (sufiism), a portion of 
^Awdrip^ and a portion of Risdta-i-Naqshhandiya etc.; of 
Haqd'iq (raysticism),^'^ Sharh-i~Rubd'iydt Mawldnd Jdrni and the 
introduction of Sharh44am^dt and Nagd aUNusus ; of 
Khawds asmd^ and dydt (properties of Divine names and verses 


i The author ol the work is ‘Ubaidullah bin Af is ud bin Sadr al- 
Shari*at al-SanI al-AIahhubl. died a.h. 747, a.d 1346. 

The author of this is Burhan al-Din 'Abu al-Hasan ‘All bin Abi 
Bakr bin ‘Abd al Jalil al-Mar^iInanl, d ed a.h. 59 >, a.d. 1196 

B The author of this is Husam al Din Muhammad bin Muhammad 
bin ‘Omar alHanafi, died a.h. 644. ad. 1246. It is entitled al-Mun- 
takhab j% Usui al-Madhhab but eommonly called Husaml 

* It is a commentary on Tanqih al-Usnl^ a text on the principles of 
Banafite law, both the commentary and the text are by the same 
author ‘Ubaidullah bin Mas ud bin Sadr al-^ari‘at al-Sani al-Mahbubi, 
di( d A H. 747, a.d. 1346. 

6 It is a super-commentary on the Tawzih by Sa‘d al Din Mas‘ud 
bin ‘Omar al-Taftazani, died a.h. 762, a.d. 1389. 

6 It is a commentary of Qutb al-DIn Aluhammad bin Muhammad 
al Razi (died a.h. 766, A d. 1364) on the ^amslya. It is entitled Tah ir 
ul-Qawa id al mantaqiya fl Shark al-liisdlat al-Shamsiyaj but is often 
simply called Qutbl. 

^ Jt is a, commentary of Qutb al-DIn Muhammad bin Muhammad 
al-RfIzi (died ah 766, a.d. 1364) on Siraj al-Din Abu al-Sana’ 
Mahmud bin Abi Bakr al-UrmavUs (died a h. 682, a.d. 1283) work 
entitled Matjdli" al-Anxvdr. 

8 It IS a commentary of Sa‘d al-Din Mas*ud bin ‘Omar al-Taftazani 
(died a.h 79 , a.d. 1389) on Najm al-LTn Abu Hafs ‘Omar bin 
Muhammad al-.\asafi's (died a.h. 537, a.d. 1142) work entitled al- 
* Aqd' id. 

^ It is glosses on T ftazani’s (died a.h. 792, ad. 1389) com- 
mentary by Ahmad bin l\>usa al-I^ayali ^died a.h. 860, a.d, 14 »6). 

10 It is a cora nentary of Saiyid J^iarif Jurjani( Ali bin Muhammad, 
died ah. 816, ad. 1413) on Kttuh al-Mawdqif by ‘Azud ai-Din ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al Iji (died a.h. 756. a.d. 13 >5). 

H The author is ^ihab al-Din Abu Hafs ‘Omar bin Muhammad al- 
Suhrawardi, died a.h. 632, a.d. 12.i4. 

12 Probably the author means the work of Muhammad bin Muham- 
mad Hafiz i-Buldiari, died a.h. 822, ad. 1419, in which he collected 
the sayings of J^waja Baha’ al-Din Naqshband, died a.h. 791, A.D. 
1389. 

IB It is a commentary of Nur al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami, died 
A.H. 898 A.D. 1492, on sufi .iuba‘is. See 1 ieu, p 27a. 

4- It is a commentary on Fa]^r al-Din Ibrahim bin ^ahriyar 
‘Iraqi’s (di d a.h. 686, ad. 1287, or a.h. 688, ad, 1289) tract in 
prose and ver^e on mystic love by Nur al-Din ‘Abd al- Rahman Jami, 
died A.H. 898, a d. 1492. 

16 It is a commentary of Nur al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami, died 
A.H. 898, A.D. 1492, on Ibn ‘Arabi’s (died a.h. 638, ad. 1240) mystic 
work entitled Naqsh al-Fusua. 
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of the Quran), a special collection of my father and MVaUi- 
Faiod* id, ^ ; of Tib (Medical science), Mujiz aUQdnun^; of Hik- 
ma/ (Philosophy), Sharh-i-Hiddya-i-Hikmat ^ and others ; of 
(Syntax), Kdfiya^ and Mulla’s^ commentary thereon; of Rhe- 
toric, the Mutawwal^ and oi MukhtasarA-Ma^dui'^ the portion 
annotated by Mulla ^ Zada ; and of Astronomy and Mathematics 
several small treatises. In the meantime sublime subjects 
came to my mind, and achievement was much more than mv 
exertions. 

In the seventeenth year of this poor self [my] father fell 
ill and retired to the mercy of God in that illness. While on 
death- bed my father permitted me for Baikal (initiating 
others in sufiism) and Irshdd (spiritual teaching) and repeated 
the expression “his hand is as my band.” The boon that 
should be counted as the highest is that my father was fully 
satisfied with me and expired in entire satisfaction. The at- 
tention of the father towards this poor self was such that no 
father cares so much for his child. I never saw a father or a 
tutor or a jjriest behaving with such intense kindness ^ towards 
his issue or pupil as [my] father did to my poor self. Oh God, 
forgive me and my parents and have compassion on them as 
they reared me when I was young, and grant them reward for 
their every affection, kindness and gifts [towards me] hundred 
thousand times twice. Verily thou art near and accepting. 


1 It is a treatise on pious charms and remedies. Catalogue of the 
India Office Library, no. 360. 

It is an abridgment of Ibn Slna’s (died a.h. 428, a.d. 
1037) work al-Qanun by ‘Ala al-DIn bin Abu al-Hazm, commonly called 
Ibn al-Nafis, died a.h. 687, a d. 1288. 

It is a commentary on Aslr al-Din Mufazzal bin ‘Omar al-Abha- 
ri’s (died a.h. 663, a.h. 1264) famous work entitled Hidayat al-Hikma, 
Two Commentaries of this work are taught in India, one is by Mir 
Husain al-MaibudhI and the other is by Sidr al-Din Muhammad bin 
Ibrahim al-^irazi. Probably the author refers to the second one. 

4 The author of the work is Jamal al-Din Abu ‘Amr ‘Osman bin 
‘Omar bin al-Hajib, died a.h. 646, a.d. 1248. 

See page 162, note 2. 

6 & 7 Sa‘d al-Din Taftazani. died a.h. 792, a.d. 1389, wrote two 
commentaries on the Talkh^ al-Miftdh by Jalal al-Din Muhammad bin 
‘Abd al-Rahim al-Qazvini. commonly called ^atib-i-Dimi^q, died 
A.H. 739, A.D. 1338. The earlier and larger of these two commentaries 
is commonly called ahMutawwal and the shorter is called MMktasar al- 
Ma^ani. ^ . 

8 His full name was Muhammad Amin bin Sadr Amin al-Shirwani 
Mulla Zada. He died a.h. 1036, a.d. 1626. Vide Ehuldsat al-Asar 
vol. Ill, p. 475. 

This refers to the religious custom of the Moslems m which the 
disciple holds the right hand of the spiritual leader between his twu 
hands as a pledge for abstaining himself from all sins ; the disciple also 
having faith that this action conduces to the improvement of his 
spiritual condition. The author of the sentence, i.e. father of Waliul- 
lah, means to say that the same advantage would be gained by the 
disciples if his son’s hand was held instead of his own hand. 
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After my father’s death twelve years more or less I 
devoted myself to teaching the religious and intellectual books. 
I went deep in each knowledge and went on attending the holy 
shrine of my father, and during those days I acquired success 
in Divinity and openness of heart, as well as a large share 
and concentration in sufiism ; and many many ecstatic dis- 
coveries were made. 

After perusal of the books of the four religions ^ and the 
principles of their jurisprudence as well as the Hadis that are 
their authority, the ways of the jurists well versed in tradi- 
tions, by the help of Divine light, proved acceptable to my mind. 
After this I felt a longing for visiting the two respectable 
places of pilgrimage [Mecca and Madina], and at the end of 
the year 43, was honoured by Haj ; in the year 44, I had 
the good fortune of becoming a deVoted attendant of the 
honoured Mecca, and of visiting the enlightened Madina and 
of attending the narration of the Hadis by Shaikh Abu 
Tahir ^ (may his tomb be sanctified) and by other reverend 
persons of the holy places. In the meantime I devoted my- 
self to the illuminated shrine of the Lord of mankind, the best 
prayer and everlasting benedictions be on Him, and received 
many graces. I had an enchanting association with the learned 
{men] and other residents of the holy places and put on the all- 
comprising gown of Shaikli Abu Tahir which may be called to 
comprehend all the garments of the Sufis. After performing 
Haj at the end of this year I turned to my beloved home in 
the beginning of the year 45 and reached safe and sound on 
Friday, the 14th of Rajab. 

Speak ye of the gifts of God ! The greatest gift on me 
is that I was vested with the robes of invention, and success 
of subsequent ages were made through my hands. They asked 
’ my view in jurisprudence. After collecting this I composed 
the jurisprudence of [religious] traditions from the [very] begin- 
ning ; and [I also] explained the secrets of the traditions and 
the propriety of acts and allurements and all that have been 
brought by the Prophet (praise and blessings of God be on 
Him) from God and [which He] taught. It is a science that 


I The author refers to the four classes of the Sunni sect, i.e. 
Hanafl, Shaft* I ^ Maliki and Hardidll. The founder of Hanafi sect was 
Imam Abu Hanifa al-Nu‘man bin Sabit. He was bom at Kufa a.h. 
80, A.D. 700. and died at Baghdad a.h. 150, a.d. 767. The Shafi*l 
sect was founded by Imam Muhammad bin Idris al-J^afi i. He was 
born at Askalon in Palestine a h. 150, a d. 767, and died at Cairo 
A.H. 204, A.D. 819. The Malihl sect was founded by Imam Abu 
‘Abdullah Malik bin Ans. He was born in Madina a.h. 94, a.d. 
716, and died there a.h. 179, ad 795. The Hanhall sect was 
founded by Imam Abu ‘Abdullah Ahmad bin Hanbal. He was born in 
Baghdad a.h. 164, a.d. 780, and died a.h 241, a d. 855. 

* His full name is Abu Tahir Muhammad bin Ibrahim al-Kurdi 
al-Madani, died a.h. 1145, a.d. 1732. Vide Insan al-*ain, p. 13. 
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none before my poor self demonstrated in stronger words in 
spite of its sublimity. Should any one be in doubt let him 
see in the book Qawa^ld-i-Kubra''' that in spite of such 
repeated attempts Shaikh ‘Izz al-Din * failed to realize a 
hundredth part of this science. They also inspired me with 
the way of sufiism which is obtaining in these days and 
is in accordance with the wish of God in the present time, 
and I composed them in two treatises named Hamzat and 
Altaf alrQuds. Moreover I established the faith of the ancient 
Sunnis by proofs and arguments and after purifying it 
from the impurities of doubts created by logicians, confirmed 
it in such a way as to leave no room for controversy. And 
they gifted me with the knowledge of the Kamdldt-i-arba^ a 
(the four perfections), viz. the origin, the creation, the de- 
velopment, and the harmony with such amnlifications ; and the 
science of all the properties of the human soul, and of the 
perfection and end of everyone. These two are grand subjects 
such as none went round it before my poor self. Also the 
practical science, on which depends the welfare of the age, 
they have instructed me in its full extent and furnished me 
with power of strengthening it by “ The Book ” (al-Quran), 
the Traditions, and the Practices of the Companions of the 
Prophet. They have also granted me the power of distinction 
between the science of Religion as what has been narrated by 
the Prophet (blessings and peace of God be on him) and what 
has been interpolated and put in, and what is sunnat (words 
and practices of the Prophet) and what has been innovated by 
each caste and creed. 

Verse. 

If there had been a tongue at every place of growth of my 
hair, 

I could not have been able to repay the due gratitude. 
Praise be to God, the Lord of the Universe. 


Waliullah died in a.h. 1176, a.d. 1762 and was buried at 
Dehli. 

The following is a list of the most important of his 
works : — 

(1) Atyab al-Nigiham ft Madh Saiyid aUArah wal ‘Ajam, 
a in praise of the Prophet, rhyming in alphabet ^‘ba,” 

accompanied by a Persian commentary by the author with 


1 His full name is ‘Izz al-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz bin ‘Abd al-Salam as- 
Sulami. He was born in a.h. 577, a.d. 1181, and died^ a.h. 660, a,d. 
J 262. Vide Brockelmann’s Qeschichte der arabischen Literatur, vol. I, 
p. 430. 
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four other poems of similar nature, lithographed in Muradabad, 
A.H. 1304 (A.D. 1886). 

(2) al-Durr aUSamin fi Muha^isharat al-Ndbi ah Amin, a 
collection of forty Traditions of the Prophet with a Hindu- 
stani translation by Saiyid Zahir al-Din Ahmad, lithographed 
A.D. 1899. 

(3) Faih aUl^ahlr, notes on select passages of the Quran, 
lithographed in Lucknow, a.h. 1281 (a.d. 1872). 

(4) Fath ohRaJimdn, a Persian translation of the Quran, 
accompanied with explanatory notes, lithographed in Cawn- 
pore, A.H. 1289 (a.d. 1872). 

(5) aUFauz ahKahtr fi Usui ahTafslr^ a treatise on the 
principle to be followed in interpreting the Quran, lithogra- 
phed as an appendix of Jami‘ al-Bayan by Mu in al-Din bin 
Safi al-Din, di^ a.h. 905 (a.d. 1499) hnd printed also with- 
out mentioning any date on the margin of Sifr al-Sa'^adat 
by Muhammad bin Ya‘qub al-Firuzabadi , died a.h. 817 (a.d. 
1414). ‘ 

(6) Fuyuz al-Haramain, a work about the graces which 
the author received in Mecca and Madina, lithographed in 
Dehli. 

(7) Hujjat Allah al-Baligka, a systematic book on Mu- 
hammadan theology and ethics, edited with marginal glosses 
by Muhammad Ahsan Siddiqi. It is also printed in two volumes 
in Buiaq, a.h. 1294 (a.d. 1869) and in Bhopal, a.h. 1286 
(a.d. 1869). 

(8) 'Iqd al-Jid fi Ahkdm ahljtihad wal Taqlid, a treatise 
on the extent to which private judgment may be lawfully used 
in theological and legal matters, accompanied by a Hindu- 
stani translation entitled Silk-i-Marwdrid by Muhammad Ahsan 
Siddiqi, lithographed in Dehli, a.h. 1310 (a.d. 1892). 

(9) aUInsdf ft Bayan Sabab ahikhtildf, a treatise on the 
origin of different schools of Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
accompanied by a Hindustam translation, entitled Kash^iaf, by 
Muhammad Ahsan Siddiqi, lithographed in Dehli, a.d. 1891. 

(10) Intibdh fi Saldsihi- Awliyd Allah, a Persian treatise 
on sufiism, lithographed in Dehli, a.h. 1311 (a.d. 1893). 

(11) ah I r shad ila Muhimmdt "llm ahlsndd, an account of 
the Shaikhs with whom the author studied, of the teachers from 
whom they learnt and of those through whom their knowledge 
had been transmitted from the time of the Prophet downwards, 
lithographed in Dehli, a.h. 1307 (a.d. 1890). 

(12) Izdlai al’Khifd an Khildfat ahKhulafd, lithographed 
in Dehli, A.H. 1307 (a.d.^ 1890). 

(13) ahQaul ah Jamil, rules for leading a holy life, litho- 
graphed with an Urdu translation called ^ifd al-' Alii, by 
Maulavi Khurram ‘Ali, lithographed in Bombay, a.h. 1301 
(a.d. 1833) and in Cawnpore, a.h. 1313 (a.d. 1895). 

(14) aUMuqaddamdt ah Saniya fl Intisdr ahFirqat ah 
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Najiya^ a work in scholastic theology, catalogue of the Ram- 
pur Library, p. 322. 

(16) aUMusawwa fi Shark al-Muwatta, an Arabic com- 
mentary on al-Muuxitta, catalogue of the Rampur Library, p. 
113; catalogue of the ®ankipore Library, p. 811; catalogue 
of Ferangi Mahal Library, Lucknow, p. 39 ; both the Arabic and 
Persian commentaries are lithographed together in a.h. 1293 
(A.D. 1876). 

(16) Tarjamat aUBuJ^dri, a brief notice of the scope and 
method of collection of Traditions of aJ- Bukhari, entitled 
al-Jdmt al-Sahth, lithographed in Dehli, a.h. 1307 (a.d. 1890). 

(17) Wasiqat aUAMirat, another collection of forty select 
Traditions of the Prophet ^ accompanied by a Hindustani inter- 
lineary translation, and with the Ninety-rine Names of God, 
and some religious verses in Hindusttoi and Persian appended, 
lithographed in Lahore, a.d. 1890. The same work with a 
Pushtu metrical paraphrase by ‘Abd al-Halim Kaka-khel, 
lithographed in Dehli, a.h. 1380 (a.d. 1891). 

Besides the above-mentioned works he wrote many pam- 
phlets on religious subjects. 
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1 8. Simhachelam Temple. 

By S. P. V. Ramanujaswami, Vizagapatam. 


The temples in the Telugu country which are most fre- 
quently visited by pilgrims are three, viz. Snkurmam, Simhd- 
chelam and Tirupati. These three temples are Vaishnava ones 
at the present day. Ramanuja, the great Vaishnava teacher, 
is said in the Guruparampardprabhdvam to have visited these 
three temples and spent some time at each of them. And it is 
also said that S'rtkurmam and Tirupafz were originally Saiva 
temples and that Ramanuja converted them into Vaishnava 
temples. But nothing is said about Simhachelam, 

Simhachelam (lit. the lion-hill) which rises to about 800 
feet above the sea, stands 6 miles north of Vizagapatam. 
Near the top of the north side of it, in a wooded hollow, 
surrounded by a wide circle of higher ground, is a temple to 
Yaghavaraha, the boar incarnation of Vishnu. Some mistake 
the temple to be dedicated to Narasimha, the man-lion incar- 
nation of Vishnu.^ The image in the temple possesses the 
head of a boar, the trunk and limbs of a man with a tail like 
that of a lion. In the inscriptions found in the temple, the 
god is referred to as Yagnavardha and Simhddrindiha,^ It 
is perhaps this latter epithet that led many into the wrong 
notion and that is also responsible for the popular tradition 
that the god is Varaha Lakshmi Narasimha. SimJiddrindtha 
used in the inscriptions as an epithet of Yaghavaraha simply 
means that the god is “the owner or master of Simhadri or 
lion-hill.” The hill is called the “ lion-hill ” not on account of 
the fact that Narasimha is upon it, but owing to its fancied 
resemblance to a lion — the hill is broad at either end and 
slender in the middle. If the temple of a god is situated on 
the summit of a hill, it is usual to name the god after the hill 
and not vice versd,^ So the real god at Simhachelam is 
Varaha or Yagnavaraha, and since the hill is called Simha^ 
chelam or Simhadri, he is referred to a Simhadri natha. More- 


1 cf. W, W. Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer of India, and Mr. Francis, 
Vizagapatam Gazetteer. 

^ He is also sometimes referred to as Narasimha. But this I think 
is through mistake, as the image possesses a tail. But why should a 
Varaha image possess the tail of a lion ? 

3 e.g. the god at Tirupati is called ^eshadrindtha because the hill is 
called the ^eshadri (serpent-hill). The god at Conjeevaram is called 
Haaiigirinutha, because the hill on which the temple of the god is 
situated is called Hastigiri (elephant-hill). Similarly with the god at 
Jagannatham or Puri. 
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over, any person who has seen the god on the day of Ghandana- 
ydtraf will never mistake it — but for the tail the origin of 
which is unknown — for Narasimha. It is clearly an image of 
Varaha (boar). 

This temple is the most famous, richest and best sculp- 
tured one in the Telugu country. From the hollow in which 
it stands runs down a deep glen watered by a rivulet and 
clothed with many trees in striking contrast to the bare flanks 
of the rest of the hill. The way to the temple runs along this 
glen, through terraced fields of pineapples, dotted with mango, 
jack and other trees. It passes up a broad flight of well-kept 
stone steps, over a thousand in number, on either side of 
which trees have been planted to give shade and a rill runs 
in a channel to refresh weary pilgrims. At frequent intervals 
are images of various Hindu gods In little niches, and on 
festival days the steps are lighted from top to bottom. At 
the narrow mouth of the glen is a bold portal called Hanu- 
mdn^s Gate, by the side of which the said rivulet is led into 
two pools where pilgrims bathe before they continue the 
ascent. Passing through Hanumdn^s Gate^ the pilgrim tra 
verses the remaining narrow part of the glen where the rivulet 
is led through pipes and channels over several artificial cascades 
surrounded by more sculptures of the gods and at length 
reaches the amphitheatre, in which, on a terrace partly cut 
out of the hill-side, stands the temple itself. 

Architecturally the temple deserves high praise. It con- 
tains a square shrine surmounted by a high tower, a portico 
in front with a smaller tower above it, a square sixteen-pillared 
mandapam (called the Mukhamandapam) facing this, and an 
enclosing verandah, all made of dark granite, richly and 
delicately carved with conventional and floral ornament and 
scenes from Vaishnava puranas. Much of the carving is 
mutilated and much more has been covered over with thick 
coat of plaster. In the verandah is a stone-car with stone 
wheels and prancing stone horses. The image of the god is 
small and is kept covered with an unctuous preparation of 
sandal paste. Once a year, in May, this is removed with 
much ceremony at the festival called Chandanaydtra, 

Outside the inner enclosure there is little worthy of note, 
except the excellent Ndtyamandapam on the north side of the 
temple where the god’s marriage is performed. This is sup- 
ported by 96 pillars of black-stone which are more delicately 
carved than any other in the temple, are all different in the 
details of their design, and yet avoid incongruity of effect by 
adhering to one general type, especially in their capitals, which 
are usually of the inverted-lotus shape. 

When I went to Simhachelam once, I could see only the 
inverted U-shaped appearance of a large quantity of sandal 
paste. It at once suggested to me whether it might not be 
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a S'aiva temple at some time and that the god is made to 
assume that shape as a compromise between the two rival sets 
when — it may be possible — the image was transformed into a 
Vaishnava one. So the appearance of the image might have 
something to do with its origin, I thought. When I expressed 
my opinion to a friend of mine, he suggested to me that Rama- 
nuja might have been the man that changed it into a Vaish- 
nava image. But when I considered the question deeper, I 
came to the conclusion that Ramanuja could not be the man 
who effected the change for the following reasons. 

Simhachelam was a Vaishnava temple for a very long 
time. The temple is full of inscriptions. I examined some 
105 of them which range from 1186 to 1526 Saka. Even at 
the time of the earliest of these inscriptions, the god seems to 
have commanded such awe and reverence as would be done by 
a temple of long standing. Moreover, it is said, in the Vizagor 
patam Gazetteer^ that there is an inscription of Kulottunga I. 
in the temple, dated 1089-90 a.d. So it must have been 
a place frequently visited by people even then. Ramanuja 
flourished in the llth century, and the inscriptions belong to 
the same and the 13th century. It seems to me that a temple 
instituted in the llth century could not be held in such 
reverence, as is shown in the inscriptions, in the llth century 
itself — in the lapse of about 30 years. I therefore conclude 
that it was a Vaishnava temple at or even before the time of 
Ramanuja. 

There was Vaishnava influence at Tirupati even before 
Ramanuja but he established that influence firmly there. And 
Srikurmam, originally a Saiva temple, he transformed into a 
Vaishnava one. This fact is stated in the Sthalamdhdtmya of 
Srikurmam. Now Ramanuja was a very orthodox Vaishnava. 
He would not interfere with a god unless there is precedent for 
him. When he came to these parts, he saw that Simhachelam 
was the only Vaishnava temple in the country, and it is 
probable that there was current a tradition — now lost — that 
Simhachelam was formerly a Saiva temple and that somebody 
afterwards transformed it into a Vaishnava temple. Rama- 
nuja might have heard the rumour, and seeing that there was 
only one Vaishnava temple to support his cause, thought of 
transforming the other two also into Vaishnava ones. 

This seems to me to be the real history of Simhachelam 
temple. But one may ask what authority have we to suppose 
that there was a tradition at the time of Ramanuja that 
Simhachelam was once a Saiva-kshetra ? for supposing that it 
was a S'aiva-kshetra at all at any time ? The following few 
facts go — very strongly in my opinion — to prove that Simha- 
chelam was once a S'aiva-kshetra and was afterwards changed 
— ^not exactly known when — into a Vaishnava one. 

Firstly , — The position of the image. Usually in all Vaish- 
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nava temples the image of the god will be set not in the 
centre, but considerably to the back, though not completely to 
the back of the innermost enclosure called the Garbhagrika. 
There will be some space to the back of the image before the 
wall for pradakshinam. Before the god will be placed some 
other images usually in copper, including the Utsavar,^ and 
before these are placed the vessels employed in puja^ etc. In 
front of all these there will be a space pretty larger than that 
left to the back of the image. But at Simhachelam the case is 
quite different. The image of the god occupies a place almost 
to the centre of the apartment. The space to the back of the 
image is not utilized for any purpose other than that of per- 
forming pradakshinam, for to a Vaishnava image puja from 
the back is strictly forbidden. But everybody knows that 
in a Saiva temple, the image of the lingam occupies the 
centre of the room and puja is performed from all sides, 
since there is no distinction of front and back to the lingam. 
Again, excepting some recent temples where the Utsavar images 
are introduced on analogy with Vaishnava ones, there will be 
no Utsavar images at all in a Saiva temple to be placed in the 
Gwrhhagriha. And the Utsavar images at Simhachelam are not 
placed in that apartment at all. They are placed in another 
room quite distinct from the first, thus showing that they are 
of later origin. 

Secondly. — The shape and size of ike image. The shape 
of the image is very characteristic. The head is that of a boar. 
The trunk and limbs resemble those of a man to a greater 
extent. The image possesses also a long tail like that of a 
lion. The sculpture of the image is very rough. There are no 
details. The face is discernible with neither eyes, nose nor 
mouth. The two hands and legs are represented by two pairs 
of rod-like masses. Neither the fingers, nor the elbow- joints, 
nor the knees are perceptible. The feet are non-existent and 
are supposed to be below the surface of the earth. These facts 
suggest that the image was not prepared outside the temple 
and that the sculptor had not free use of the stone at which he 
was working. For if he had, the details would have been 
better marked. Simhachelam is the only place where we 
have such a peculiar image. Originally it might have been an 
image of the lingam and subsequently people might have 
begun to make an image of Vishnu out of it. Since the 
lingam was fixed in the ground, the sculptor could not shape 
a good figure out of it. Again in shaping the figure the 

1 The Utsavar images are those which are taken out of the temple 
on festive occasions. Every temple contains two sets of images. The 
one set made of stone is not allowed to be removed out of the Oarhha- 
Cfriha The other set can be taken out. It is not necessary that the 
Utsavar images and the other set of stone images should be of the 
same god. 
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forgerer naturally began from above, and when he reached the 
bottom, he found that the stone was too short to allow room 
for the feet in proportion to the rest of the body. He, there- 
fore, left off the feet and said that they were under the floor. 
This fact recalls to my mind a ludicrous story about Tenali 
Ramakrishna when His .Majesty ordered him to make paintings 
upon the walls of his house. 

Moreover, it has been remarked above that the image of 
the god is small. An examination of some of the Vaishnava 
temples in Southern India convinces us that the image at 
Simhachelam is small in proportion to the size of the temple. 
The images in temples even smaller tlian that at Simhachelam 
will be considerably bigger than that of Yaghavaraha. But if 
it had been a lingam of that height, it would be big enough 
for so great a temple. 

Thirdly, — The usual appearance and contact of the image. 
As has been said above, the image of the god will not be always 
visible. It is covered with sandal paste. So the appearance 
of the image at all times, except on the day of Ghandanaydtra^ 
is that of a lingam. When the temple was changed into a 
Vaishnava one the Saivas seem to have objected to the pro- 
cedure. Then a compromise was effected between the two 
parties by making the god assume the form of a lingam. 

Again in no Vaishnava temple at any time is the image of 
the god allowed to be touched by ordinary people. But in 
the Saiva temple, the lingam is allowed to be touched by 
all people. And at Simhachelam, too the image of the god 
when it is visible on the day of Ghandanaydtra is allowed to be 
touched by all people. This privilege at Simhachelam suggests 
that it was a Saiva temple at one time. Though the people 
changed the lingam into an image, they could not stop the 
popular custom of touching the image. 

Fourthly. — One of the inscriptions at Simhachelam, of 
which the temple is full, refers to a Bhairava Dvdra or Gate. 

f 

‘ 

Bhairava is one of the followers of Siva. And it is only 
at a Saiva temple, therefore, that we can expect Bhairava’s 
Gate. Since Bhairava is the chief of Pldas and PUachas the 

1 The inscription is written in Telugu language and characters. 

It is dated 1457 Saka. The quotation means “ Kurma 

Modali, sou of Tammu Modali, having instituted (an image' of) Hanu- 

man at Bhairava’s Gate ” So we can without any doubt say 

that the present Haniiniaii’s Gate was the Bhairava Dvara of the 
inscription. This image of Hanuman might have been the cause of the 
change of the name of the gate, for it appears that the gate was till then 
called Bhairava’s Gate though the temple was Vaishnavized. 
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gate may be identified with the present Hanu man’s Gate, 
where even at present hundreds of people are supposed to be 
relieved from evil spirits which were haunting them. This is one 
of the strong arguments for saying that Simhachelam was once 
a Saiva temple. If it was really a Vaishnava temple from the 
beginning dedicated to Yagnavaraha, .the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu, what business has Hanuman’s Gate to be on the same 
hill ? There is no connection between Varaha and Hanumto. 
They belong to different ages. What actually took place 
might have been this. When the temple was a Saiva one, the 
gate was called Bhairava Dvara, and ghosts, etc., were sup- 
posed to be got rid of there. But when the temple was trans- 
formed into a Vaishnava one, the Vaishnavas wanted to change 
the name of the gate as well. But the new deity to which 
they dedicate it must be such as had control over evil spirits, 
for though they changed the name of the gate, they could not, 
they knew, banish the belief from the minds of the people that 
relief from evil spirits was got there. So they hit upon the name 
of Hanuman and named the gate after him, but did not stop to 
consider whether there is any connection between Varaha and 
Hanuman. When taken by itself each is legitimate, the 
Varaha image at the top of the hill and the Hanuman’s Gate 
down below where relief from evil spirits is obtained. But 
when they are taken in conjunction with one another they 
make no sense ; the two demigods belong to different Yugas. 
The name of Hanuman’s Gate itself, therefore, gives support to 
the view that Simhachelam was once a Saiva-kshetra. 

Fifthly. — The last and strongest argument is furnished by 
the DhyanaMoka of Yagnavaraha of Simhachelam. 

In this the qualifying word is attributed to the god. 

What are we to understand when this indisputable attribute of 
Mahet^a is given a place in the DhyanaHoka of a Vaishnava 
god ? This also is introduced, I opine, to satisfy the rival 
sect when they were robbed of their temple. 

These considerations gave support to my suggestion that 
Simhachelam might have originally been a Saiva-kshetra and 
that it was subsequently changed into a Vaishnava one. When 
such a distinguished action as this is done, it is probable that 
it will be in everybody’s mouth for some time at least. So it 
might have been at the time of Ramanuja 

This is what I think to be the real account of what 


1 This stanza is taken from the Kshetramahatmya of Simhachelam. 
In this also the god is named Narasimha, but upon what grounds is 
not known. 
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happened at Simhachelam. I cannot assert it, for every argu- 
ment rests on probability. I only make a suggestion. If 
anything contrary to my suggestion is brought forward to 
prove that all the details which I enumerated above form a 
case of mere accidental coincidence, then I gladly withdraw 
my suggestion. 




APRIL, 1912. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd April, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

Colonel G. F. A. Harris, C.S.I,, President, in the chair. 

The following members were present ; — 

Maulavi ‘Abd u’lWali, Dr.K Annandale, Mr. A. C. Atkinson, 
Mr. H. S. Bion, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Babu Nilmani Cakravarti, 
Mr. F. H. Gravely, Mr, H. G. Graves, Captain E. D. W. Greig, 
I.M.S., Mr. D. Hooper, Rev. H. Hosten, S J., Mr. W. Jessop, 
Mr. S. W. Kemp, Mr. C. C. Lomax, Lieut. F. H. Malyon, Lt.- 
Col. D. C. Phillott, Ph.D., Maharaja Ranjit Sinha of Nasirpur, 
Dr. Satl^ Candra Vidyabhusana, Rev. J. Watt, Mr. H. P. 
Watts, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitors: — Rev. Ameya, S.J., Mr. W. A. Burns, Mrs. 
Atkinson, Father Felix, Dr. F. Freyesleben, Mrs. C. L. Harley, 
Mr. A. H, Harley, Mrs. L. Jessop, Mr. G. Stadler, Mr. L. 
Stadler. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eighty- eight presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Captain John Johnson 
Urwin, I.M.S., the Hon’ble Mr. Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot 
William Oldham, Mr. S. C. Williams, Dr. D. Quinlan, MirNasir. 
Ali Khan Bahadur and Lieutenant G. M. Routh have expressed 
a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The President unveiled the bust of Alexander Csoma de 
Koros and gave the following short account of his life : — 

Alexander Csoma de Koros. 

The bust which I have to unveil to-night is that of Korosi 
Csoma Sandor, better known as Alexander Csoma de Koros, 
who was, for many years, associated with the work of this 
Society. 

A native of Hungary, born in the year 1784, that of the 
foundation of the Society by Sir William Jones, he early be- 
came imbued with a passion for Oriental studies, dreaming 
that, in the East, he would be able to trace the ancestry of the 
Magyars, and to the end he cherished the idea that, somewhere 
North of Lhasa, he would find the ancestral home of the Huns. 
He arrived in Tibet in 1822 when he was 38 years of age, having 
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made his way on foot from Hungary. He remained in that 
country or in its vicinity for nine years. Eventually he 
achieved his long-cherished desire of visiting Calcutta. While in 
Calcutta, he placed at the disposal of Government all the literary 
treasures he had accumulated in his travels. For four years, 
1831-35, he lived in the Society’s rooms and was engaged in 
making a catalogue raisonnee of Bria,n Hodgson’s collection of 
Tibetan works. In 1834, his Tibetan dictionary and grammar 
appeared, the expenses being defrayed by Government. From 
1835-37 he travelled in Eastern Bengal and Sikkim, perfecting 
his knowledge of Sanskrit and learning Bengali. In 1837 he 
returned to Calcutta, and for the next five years he resided in the 
Society’s house in the capacity of Librarian, cataloguing the 
works which he had himself presented.’’ During this period he 
contributed many articles to the Journal on the Geography, 
History and Literature of Tibet. In April 1842 he died at 
Darjeeling on his way to Lhasa, at the age of 58. 

His habits were Spartan in their simplicity. He never used 
stimulants or tobacco. His food was tea with a little boiled 
rice. He possessed but one suit of clothes. His life and all this 
available funds were devoted to the objects for which this 
Society stands — the furtherance of Oriental learning in all its 
branches. 

I am unfortunately unable to enlarge on his services to 
Oriental learning, but I can assure you that the Society has not 
been unmindful of his memory. His great Tibetan-Sanskrit- 
English dictionary is now appearing in the Memoirs, and a 
commemorative reprint of his articles in the Journal will be 
shortly published. His tomb at Darjeeling has been repaired 
and restored. The Hungarian Academy of Sciences still further 
to perpetuate his memory have presented us with this beautiful 
bust which, I am sure, you will all welcome as a representation 
of a great scholar and as a magnificent work of art, well worthy 
to rank with the numerous treasures the Society possesses. 

The President drew attention of the meeting to the 
portrait of Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., offered to the 
Society, and read the following short note regarding him : — 

Sir Thomas Holland, k.ci.e., arc.s., d.sc., fr.s., 

F.A.S.B. 

After a distinguished career at the Royal College of Science, 
Sir Thomas Holland joined the Geological Survey of India in 
the year 1890. Passing through the various grades, he 
succeeded the late Mr. C. L. Griesbach as Director in 1903. 
He early joined this Society and served successively as Honor- 
ary General Secretary, Vice-President and President during 
1909-10. For several years he represented the Society on the 
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Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum, of which body he was 
for some time Chairman. Although his scientific work was 
mainly published in official geological publications, he con- 
tributed to the Journal papers on Anthropology and often 
exhibited at the mopthly meetings interesting geological 
specimens. 

He was elected an F.R.S. in 1904, and was one of the 
first Fellows of the Society. In 1908 he was created a K.C.I.E., 
and the University of Calcutta conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science. He was also the first President 
of the Mining and Geological Institute of India. 

This portrait by tlie Hon. John Collier, subscribed for by 
all classes of the community, has been offered to the Society for 
safe keeping, and will find a fit resting- place on the walls of this 
ancient institution with which he was so long connected. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

CapL Sir George Du ff- Sutherland- Dunhar, Bart., I. A., 
Commandant, Military Police, Lakhimpur, proposed by Dr. 
N. Annandale, seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp; Surgeon-Capt. 
Frederick F. MacCabe, M.B., 4, Esplanade East, Calcutta, 
proposed by Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, seconded by Dr. A. S. Allan ; 
Hdbih-un-N ahy Khan Saulat, Instructor to Officers in their 
study of Oriental Languages, 64, Jhowtalla Road, Ballygunge, 
Calcutta, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Mr G. H. Tipper ; Prof, Kasi Nath Das^ proposed by Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri, C.I.E. ; Mr, William Alexander Burns, Assis* 
tant Traffic Manager, Port Commissioners, 4, Metapukur Lane, 
proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Mr. F. H.* 
Gravely. 

Rev. Fr. Felix exhibited Persian firmans granted to the 
Jesuits by the Mogal Emperors, and Tibetan and Newari 
firmans given to the Capuchin missionaries. 

Mr. F. H. Gravely exhibited Indian blood-sucking insects 
and their natural enemies. 

Mr. Burkill exhibited a specimen of Croton sparsiflorus 
(Morung) from Makum Junction on the Dibru-Sadiya Railway, 
in demonstration that this introduced plant has now reached 
the upper part of the Assam Valley. Its dispersal has been the 
subject of one paper and two notes in the Society’s publications 
{Briihl in the Journal, 1908, p. 605; and Burkill in the Pro- 
ceedings for 1910, p. ci, and for 1911, p. cxxxii). Mr. Burkill 
made the following further statements : — that the plant is now 
spreading from Narayanganj railway station, which it seems to 
have reached in 1909, along one of the roads in the town ; that 
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it has become most abundant on the bank of the river Bar4k 
where the railway crosses it near Badarpur; that it is well 
established about some railway sidings on the bank of a small 
river near Juri railway station ; and that it is now very abun- 
dant near the railway stations of Damcherra and Haringajao in 
the North Cachar hills. 

In summary of all the notes to date , it may be said that up 
to the present time Croton sparsiflorus has obtained a place in 
the following districts: — Howrah, 24-Pergunnahs, Dacca, 
Tippera, Chittagong, Sylhet, Cachar, Nowgong, Kamrup and 
Lakhimpur. 

The following papers were read : - 

1. The Pitt Diamond and the eyes of Jagannath (Puri ), — 
By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

2. Padre Marco della Tomba and the Asoka pillars near 
Bettiah. — By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

These papers have been published in the Journal for March, 
1912. 

3. Sodium Guprom Thiosulphate, with acetylene Cuprous 
acetylide, {Preliminary notice). — By Ksiti Bhtjsan Bhaduri. 
M.Sc. Communicated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

4. S'rirahgam Plates of Mummadi Nay aka, Shka Samvat 
1280.— a. GoiTnatha Rao, M.A., Trivandrum. 

5. An Inscription of the reign of Devardya I , S'aka Samvat 
1336.—% T. A. GopInatha Rao, M.A., Trivandrum. 

6. Two Copper-plate Grants oi the time of Devardya II, 
Naka Samvat 1349.-% T. A. GopInatha Rao, M.A., Trivan- 
drum. 

7. Triplicane Plates of Devardya II, S'aka Samvat 1360. 
— % T. A. GopInatha Rao, M.A., Trivandrum. 

8. The Arivilimahgglam Plates of S'rlrahgadevardya , S'aka 
Samvat 1499.—% T. A. GopInatha Rao, M.A., and T. S. 
Kuppusvami Sasthi. 

9. The Dalavay Agrdharam Plates of V enkatapatidva 
Maharaja (1), Saka Samvat 1608. By T. GopInatha Rao, 
M.A., Trivandrum. 

10. The Chikuru Orani.—By T. A. GopInatha Rao, M.A., 
Trivandrum. 

These seven papers will not be published in the Journal, 
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11. The Author of ihe BJmttikavya, — By Surendranath 
Mazumdar. Communicated by the Joint Philological Secretary. 

12. A note on Kdsikd, — By Surendranath Mazumdar. 
Communicated by the Joint Philological Secretary, 

These two papers have been published in the Journal for 
February, 1912. 

13. The Persian Autobiography of Shah Waliullah bin 
^ Ahd-al Rahim aUDihlavi : its English Translation and a list 
of his works. — By Mawlavi M. Hidayet Husain. 

14. Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula , No. 
23. - By J, Sykes Gamble, C.I.E., M.A., F.R S., late of the 
Jndian Forest Department. Communicated by the Natural 
History Secretary. 

This paper will he published in a subsequent numbei* of 
tlip Journal. 


<o>--~ 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rootus on Wednesday, the 
loth April, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. 

Ltbut.-Oolonkl A. H. Nott, M.D.. T.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Capt. G. Armytage, I.M.S., Dr. T. H. Bishop, Dr. A. 
<V3dy, Lt -Gol. J. T. Calvert, M B., I.M.S., Dr. K. K. Chatterji, 
Lieut.-Colonel B. H. Deare, I.M.S., Major E. D. W. Greig. M.B., 
l.M.S., Dr. W C. Hossack, Capt. A. H. Proctor, I M.S., Major^ 
L. Rogers, l.M.S. , Capt. H. B. Steen, M B., l.M.S., Capt. 
J. n. Sandes, l.M.S. 

Visitors: — Dr. W. M. Haffkine, Dr. S. C. K. Le Cocq, Dr. 
T. G. Le Cocq, Dr. J. B. de Molony, Capt. J. H. Robinson, 
l.M.S. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

I. The presentation of the following books were an- 
nounced : — 

1. Climcal Cases, Vok. 1 to 6 (1902-3 to 1907-8) ; Indian 
Medical Gazette, Vols. 34 to 43 (1899—1907); Man, Vols. 1 to 3 
(1901 to 1903).— By Major R. H. Maddox, I M.S. 

2. St. Thomas’s Hospital Reports, Vols. 26—31, 33—36; 
Collected Works of Francis Sibson, edited by W. M. Ord, 
4 Vols.; Clinical Society’s Translations, Vols. 31 and 32. — By 
Capt. E. O. Thurston, l.M.S. 
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II. Clinical Cases— 

(1) Col. Calvert showed a case of Acromegaly. 

(2) Dr. Chatterji showed Skiagrams of a foot in a case of 
painful head showing a Spicule of bone, and demonstrated a 
case in which Bielricks’ Scarlet had been used with success. 

III. Dr. Hossack read a paper on Plague, and drew atten- 
tion to the Suffolk and Manchurian Epidemics as confirmatory 
evidence of his theory of plague infection. 

Major Rogers, Dr. Bishop and Col. Nott opposed the theory, 
and Dr. Hossack replied. 



IQ. Father A. Monserrate's Account of Akbar 
(26th Nov. 1582). 

Translated and Edited by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 


Father Anthony Monserrate was Blessed Rudolph Aquavi- 
va’s companion during the first Jesuit Mission to Akbar’s 
Court. They had left Daman for Surat on 13th Dec., 1579, and 
arrived at Fathpur Sikri on 27th Febr., 1580. Monserrate, 
who had taken ill at Narwar, reached a week later on March 
4th. ^ In February 1581, Akbar took the field against his 
brother, the Amir of Kabul, who had invaded his territory as 
far as Labor. Monserrate accompanied the expedition as tutor 
to the Emperor’s second son. Prince Murad. From beginning 
to end the campaign was a triumphal march. Mirza Muham- 
mad Hakim kept beating a retreat before his brother, and no 
serious resistance was anywhere encountered. When Akbar 
appeared before Kabul, it was empty. Muhammad Hakim had 
absconded in the mountains. The expedition lasted till the 
end of 1581, when Akbar was back at Fathpur and crrdered 
the Nau-roz (March of 1582)'^ to be celebrated with unpre- 
cedented splendour. About April 1582, Akbar prepared to 
send an embassy to the King of Spain and Portugal, and to 
the Roman Pontiff, Monserrate accompanied the ambassador, 
and arrived at Goa, at the end of September (?). They did not 
go furtlier. Only one ship was to sail for Portugal that year, and 
it was already crowded. It was, therefore, proposed that the 
ambassador should wait till the next year. Shortly after, it 
was rumoured that Akbar had been killed, and the ambassador 
returned to Fathpur.^ In the beginning of 1583, Bl. Rudolph 
Aquaviva, the only Jesuit left at Fathpur, was recalled to Goa 
by his superiors, because the main object of the Mission, Akbar’ s 
conversion , had long appeared to be a hopeless task. 

J Cf, DE SoLTSA, Oriente Conquiatado, II, Conq. T, D. II, §§ 46, 56 
and J.A.S.B., 1904, p. 51 n. 2. If du Jarric says {Hist, des choses plus 
memorahles, II, p. 441) that the Fathers arrived on Febr. 18th, the 
difference must be due to the change from the Old to the New Style. 

The TabakaH-Akharl (EeIiIOt’s Hist, of India ^ v, 427) says that 
the Nau-roz corresponding with Tuesday, 27th Safar, 991 (1582, not 
1583, as Dowson has it) was celebrated by a festival of 18 days’ duration. 

3 Cf. D. Bartoli, S.J. Memorie fstorichef Torino, 1847, Lib. v,. 
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In compliance with the instructions of the Provincial of 
Goa, Monserrate had kept* a diary during his stay of two years 
and a half in Mogor. Between 1582 and 1588 he was busy 
casting and recasting it into a connected narrative, to be 
entitled Mongolicce Legationis Commentarius. When in Febru- 
ary 1589 he was sent to Abyssinia, he took his MS. with him, in 
the hope of completing it in his new mission-field. The next 
year, he was a prisoner at Dhafar, in Arabia. i In the beginning 
of his captivity, which lasted six years and a half, he was 
honourably treated, and was even allowed to complete his writ- 
ings. His Commentary on his experiences in Mogor was finished 
in his prison at Sanaa, in Arabia, on the feast of St. Damasus, 
December 1590. Ransomed, at last, in August 1596, he had 
returned to Goa in Dec. 1596,^ bringing back with him his MS. 
and materials for two works on Arabia. Somehow, his Mom 
goliccB Legationis Commentarius was never sent to Europe. In 
some strange, mysterious manner, the autograph copy, tran- 
scribed within the prison walls of Sanaa, found its way to Cal- 
cutta in tliB beginning of last century, and after passing suc- 
cessively through Fort William College, the Calcutta Metcalfe 
Hall Library, and the Imperial Library, it was discovered in 
1906 by the Rev. W. K. Firminger in the Library of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Library, Calcutta. I am now preparing it for 
publication in the original Latin. ^ It is a most valuable work, 
apparentlv a unique copy of the earliest known description of 
North India by a European since the days of Vasco de Gama. 

An abstract from Monserrate ’s diary met, however, witli 
more success. Several copies of it had been made at Goa in 
1582, and had been sent through different directions to Europe. 
Some of them reached their destination. A photographic copy 
of one of these, dated Goa, 26tli Nov. 1582, was lately sent me 
by a confrere in Europe. I publish it here in Portuguese, and 
in translation. It is entitled Belagam do Equehar, Rei dos 
Mogor es, ‘ An account of Akbar, King of the Mogores,’ covers 
pp. foolscap, and was sent “ 2® ma.” How many copies of 
it were made at Goa, or how many in Europe, it is impossible 
to say. The copy before me is unsigned, and the writing is not 
that of Monserrate. Certain orthographical mistakes warrant 
me to suppose that the copyist felt occasionally puzzled. From 
the acquaintance I liave made of Monserrate ’s Mongolicm 
Legationis Commentarius , there is,* however, no doubt that, if 
Monserrate did not himself draft the Relagam, it was derived 
from his diary, generally word for word. 

At least one other copy of this Relagam reached Europe. 
Prince Frederic von Schleswig-Holstein (Graf von Noer) wrote 


1 Cf. DU Jabrio, Hiatoire dea choaea . . . . , II, Ch. xx, 231-236. 

^ On Dhofar or Dhafar, cf. E. Reclus, V Aaie Anterieure^ p. 906. 
S Cf. The Englishman^ Calcutta, Febr. 6, 1912. 
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in 1880: “ An excellent report (anonymous) dated from Goa, 

Nov. 26, 1582, is in my hands. It describes the state of 
things at Akbar’s Court, and is a copy from the Spanish 
Archives obtained by the good offices of Don Pascual de 
Guayangos.” ^ 

Count von Noer’s cdpy may still be in existence. That of 
the Spanish Archives appears to have been lost. “ When 1 was 
at Madrid,” writes Sir Clements R. Markham, “Don Pascual de 
Guayangos gave me a copy of a very interesting Spanish manu- 
script by an anonymous missionary (probably Aquaviva) who 
describes the personal appearance and habits of Akbar. It 
was left at the Asiatic Society, before Mr. Vaux’s time, and 
was mislaid. Don Pascual has also mislaid the original, so 
that the loss is irremediable.”^ 

From the quotations made by Count /on Noer regarding 
the Kabul campaign, I concluded in 1907 that the “excellent 
anonymous report ” was the work of Monserrate. This point 
is now placed beyond doubt. ^ 

Markham was mistaken, if he thought that copies of the 
MS. which he obtained from the Spanish Archives had never 
been utilized before. We find Monserrate’s RelaQam quoted in 
a number of ancient works ; but, it is probably due to the 
fact that the copies were not signed that the name of the 
author remained unmentioned and unknown. 

As far as I know , the first who availed himself of the docu- 
ment which we now publish was Padre Gio. Battista Peruschi, 
S.J.* He reproduces it m extenso, but disposes the materials 
somewhat differently. His copy must, however, have been 
more elaborate than mine. It contains occasionally more 
detailed information, which could have come from Mogor only, 
the only sources mentioned (cf. Peruschi, t>. 5) being letters of 
Mogor, dated 1582 and “ 1592” [1595 ? ]. 

Father Luis de Guzman, s.J., was the next to make use 
of Monserrate’s Eelagam, and it will be evident, on examina- 
tion, that he did not translate Peruschi, but had either a Portu- 


1 Cf. Count von Noer, The Emperor Akbar, translated and in part 
revised by Annette S. Beveridge, Calcutta, Thacker, 1890, Vol. I, 
pp. 331-2. Von Noer’s Kaiser Akbar had appeared in 1880 or 1881. 

2 Cf. Db. P. a. S. Van LiMBUita-BROUWER, Akbar: An Eastern 
Romance, translated from the Dutch by M. M. With notes and an 
introductory life of Akbar by Clements R. Markham, London , Allen, 
1879, p. xxxi. 

^ Cf. VON Noeb, Kaiser Akbar (1880), Vol. II, pp. 11-12, 77-78, 
81-82; 97-98. A]so I Jesuit Missions to Emperor Akbar, hy E. D. 

Maclagan, in J.A.S.B.^ 1896, p. 47, and my Jesuit Missioruxries in North 
India and Inscriptions on their tombs, Agra (1580—1803), Calcutta, 
Catholic Orphan Press, 3, Portuguese Church Street, 1907, p. 7. 

^ Cf. Informations / del Regno, / e Stato del gran R^ di Mogor, / della 
sua persona, gualita, j e costumi, e delVi buoni segni, e congietture f della 
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guese or Spanish copy at his disposal. The extracts in his 
work are much shorter.^ 

Fr. Pierre du Jarric, s.J., made copious extracts from 
Peruschi’s Informatione del Begno,.,di Mogor, This is evident 
from the faulty spelling of the proper names in both. The 
whole of Chapter viii of Livre IIIl, Sedonde Partie de V Histoire 
des choses plvs memorables advenues tant ez Indes Orientales . . . . , 
Bovrdeavs, Millanges, 1610, pp. 429-438, is thus based on 
Monserrate’s authority.'^ (Latin edn. Coloniee-Agrippinse, 1615, 
II, Lib. II, C. VIII, pp. 492-501.) 

Purchas’ His Pilgrimage will be found to contain several 
passages from the Belagam quoted through Peruschi or du 
Jarric.^ 

Father Francis de Sousa’s acpount of the first Jesuit 
Mission to Mogor* has little in common with Peruschi’s Infor- 
matione, If he had a copy of Monserrate’s Belagam, he did not 
make much use of it.^ Though he wrote at Goa, it would seem, 
too, that he did not utilize Monserrate’s MS. Mongolicce Legationis 
Commentarius. His account of Monserrate’s and Aquaviva’s 
journey from Surat to Fathpur in 1580 is not taken from it, 
but probably from letters written at the time by Monserrate 
and preserved in “Nossa Secretaria de Goa.” He quotes, 
e,g., a MS. History of Padre Sebastiao Gonsalves.® (Cf. Or. 
Conq., Vol. I, Introd.). 

Greatly inferior as was Monserrate’s Belagam to his 
Mongolicce Legationis Commentarius, it was none the less, in 
default of the latter, a most important document, and it is 
still sufficiently valuable to justify us in publishing it. It 


ua conversione alia nostra / santa Fede. j Cauata dalla relatione., e da 
molti 'partieolari / hauuti daquelle parti / In Brescia, / Appresso 
Pietro Maria Marchetti, 1597. / — I have also the Latin translation : 
Historica Relaiio de Potentisaimi Regis Mogor.., Moguntise, 1608. The 
Rela^am will be found utilized at pp. 5-31 of the Italian edition. 

1 Cf. Historia de las Missiones que han hecho log Religiosos de la 
Compafiia de lesvs, Alcala, 1601, Vol. I, Chapters xxxvi-xxxviii. 

I may state here as a bibliographical curiosity that the ‘ ‘ Seconde 
Partie” of the Bordeaux edn. in 3 volumes (1608, 1610, 1614) was 
republished twice at Arras in 1611, “ chez Gilles Bauduyn, au coing / du 
march6, a la fontaine, / M.D.C.XI,” and by Guillaume de la Riviere. 
There is also an edition of Valenciennes, chez Jean Vervliet, MDCXI. 
The pagination of these three editions is identical. Father C. Sommer- 
vogel, S.J. , was imperfectly acquainted with some of these editions. 

Cf. Purchaa hia Pilgrimage, London, 1625-26. Pt. IV, Bk. V, 
Cli. 6, § 3, p. 612. In J. Talboys Wheeler’s Early Travels in India, 
Calcutta, 1864, cf. pp. 14-24. 

4 Cf. Oriente Gonquiatado, Lisboa, MDCCX, Vol. II, C.l, D.2. 
§§ 43-46, 53-63. 

6 Cf. ibid. § 63. 

^ Only the first 5 books of Pt. I of Padre Sebastiao Gon 9 alvez’ 
History are in the private Royal Library of Lisbon The where^ 
abouts of the rest are not known. Cf. Monumenta Xaveriana, Madrid, 
1899-90, I, xxiv. 
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will be found to shed light on Mouserrate’s Commentarius , 
though, on the other hand, it must itself be elucidated 
generally by means of his larger work. 

We have reproduced the Portuguese text as faithfully as 
possible, not omitting any of its peculiarities and inconsis- 
tencies of spelling. 

Mr. H. Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired), kindly went through 
the proofs of our article, and favoured us with a number of 
valuable corrections and notes. 
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Ex ^^Goan, Malah. Epist, 1580-89 (Goa, 13)”^ 
Ex MSS. Soc. Jesu. 

Account of Equebab, King of the Mogorbs. 

Mahamed Zelaldim Equebar, commonly called King of the 
Mogores, is the sixth descendant of Tamorlam, the same who 
seized Bayazet [Bajazet, Baiazid] by stratagem, and carried 
him about in a cage, as long as he lived. 

This is his genealogy : Mir Timur Lang, Miranxa, x^bugaij , 
Ommarxa, Qhanmirsa, Baburxa, Emmaupadxa, Zelaldim 
Equebarxa.^ 

By nationality and country he belongs to Chaquata [Cha- 
gh ata].^ These are Turks, not Tartars or Parthians [Persians], 
as some believe. The popular language of the country is Turkish ; 
yet, it differs from that spoken by the Turks. ^ At court they 
speak Persian, and, though the words and the phrases be the 
same, still the pronunciation and the sounds differ from the 
language spoken at the Court and in the country of the King of 
Persia. 

This Province of Chaquata lies between Persia and Tartary 
to the North, India lying in a manner to the East of it. 

It borders on the Osbaquis [Osbegs, Uzbaks], who are 
Tartars. Their first king was Cynguisqhan [Chingiz Khan], 
of whom St. Antoninus speaks. 

To this day its Kings descend from him, and the King 
actually reigning is Abdollaqhan,^ who, they say, is as great 
a sovereign as Aquebar. The capital of the kingdom is called 
Samarqhan of Boccora. 

Temurlang, from whom this king descends, was born in a 
village called Taragay, near to a town named Xarsabs, which 
means Green Town. ^He was of low pedigree, and became 


1 Akbar’s genealogy is as follows : 1. Qutbuddiri Amir Timur 
Qurgan ; 2. J alaluddin Miran Shah ; 3. Sultan Muhammad Mirza ; 
4. Sultan Abu Sa’id Mirza; 5. *Umar Shaikh Muhammad; 6. Zahi- 
ruddin Muhammad Babar ; 7. Nasiruddin Muhammad Humayun. Cf. 
Blochmann’s transL Ain, I, table facing p. 678. Monserrate omits No. 3 
and inserts Khan Mirza before No. 6. At fol. 138a. of his Mong, Leg. 
Oomm., he remarks that the Tlmur-nama does not agree with the list 
which he proposes and had obtained from Akbar himself and from the 
tutors to Princes Salim and Murad. Faria y Sousa, The Porty>gue& 
Aeia, London, 1695, Vol. II, Pt. I, Ch. xi, p. 68, has the strange theory 
that Akbar was the son of Humayun ’s queen and an elephant-driver. 
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t 

Rela-Cam do EquebarJ 
ReI DOS Mogores. 

Fol 484r Maliatned Zeialdim Equebar • , Rei uulgarmrte dito dos 
LIL] mogores, He sexto neto De / Tamorlam • aquelle, q tomou • a 
bayazeto/^ por manha, E o trouxe • em quato uiueo • , Em hua 
gayola./ 

A ordem da geracam • he esta . Mirtimurlang • Miranxa, 
Abu 9 aij, Ommarxa, qhanmirsa, / Babiirxa, Emmaupadxa, 
Zeialdim Equebarxa. / 

A sua nacam • e patria, he (Jhaquata • os quaes sam 
turcos, e nam tartaros: , nem Parthos- , Como algus cuidao / a 
lingoa Popular Da na^am, he turquesca, Porem he differente, 
da q falam os Turcos. Na corte falao, parse. / E aindaq os uoca- 
biilos, e fraze he a mesma, a pronun 9 ia 9 am, esom he differente, 
do da linguajem q fala / na corte. e terras DelRei de persia. 


Esta prouincia do chaquata, jas entre a persia^ E a 
tartaria pera o norte, E fica ihe, a india quasi pera ; a banda 
Do leste. / 

Tern por uizinhos, os, Osbaquis, q sam tartaros; cuiuo 
primeiro Rei foi, Cynguisqhan • De q fala sancto /Antonino/. 

Do qual ainda ha geracam, de Reis, e o q agora Reina 
se chama Abdollaqhan • o qual dizem q he tarn/ grande shor 
como 0 Aquebar. A cabeca do Reino se chama, Samarqhan 
de boccora. 

Temurlang • Donde este Rei descende, foi natural, de hua 
aldea, q se chama, Taragay • fermo De hua Cidade; chamada 
Xarsab^, que quer dizer Cidade Verde, foi homem Baixo,. 

1 First : Aquebar. ® The MS. seems to have : hayafeto, 

3 The MS. has apparently : as peraias. 


^ From the name of Chingiz lean’s second son, Chagliatai I^an. 

3 de Guzman understood this to refer to the people of Chaghata. 

* “ ‘Abdullah lOian, chief of the Uzbaks, was the son of Sikandar 
lOiSn, son of Jani Beg Khan, a descendant of Juji ]^an, son of 
Chingiz ... He ascended the throne of Samarqand and Bukhara 

in A.D. 1582.” Cf. Keene’s Orient. Biogr. Diet., 1894, p. 8. 

3 Compare with Monserrate’s Mong. Leg. Comm., fol. 123o. I : “In 
pago Taragay Quexensis urbis, qu 90 ob amoenitatem, et agri horto- 
rumque viriditatem Xaresabz dicebatur, patre Xacathaeo, ac Simula* 
chrorum cultore, ordinis equestris, ac quattuor equitum tribuno: matre 
pari nobilitate natus .” — Xarsaha represents Shahr-i-Sabz ; Quex 
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a Moor, although his father and mother were heathens.' 
He embraced a darwesh sort of life, a lazy kind of exis- 
tence with a semblance of religion and holiness, and, as is 
known, from small beginnings he succeeded through craft 
and cruelty in becoming very great. 

Equebar is tall, broad-shouldered, but bandy-legged.'^ His 
complexion is dark ; his eyes are small , but the sockets are 
split, like those of the Tartars or of the Chinese. His 
forehead is broad and high; his nose flat, with a slight pro- 
trusion of the bone in the middle ; his nostrils are broad ; on 
the left one, he has a small wart.'"^ He carries his head some^* 
what inclined to the right With the exception of his mous- 
tache, which he keeps short and trimmed, he shaves his 
beard entirely, after the Turkish fashion. He lets his hair 
grow, a departure from the custom" of his ancestors. He 
must be betw^een thirty-eight and forty years old.* 

He wears a turban, as is the custom in Industan. His 
dress is rich and sumptuous. Against the custom general 
among the Moors, he wears his cabaia^ always up to the knees, 
whilst his breeches cover his heels. His slippers are not of 
the usual shape, but after a pattern of his own invention. 
He adorns his head with strings of pearls and precious stones 
of great value. At his girdle he always keeps a dagger, often 
too a sword, and, when he does not put it on, he has always 
one near him. About him are always some pages carrying 
sundry weapons. He is very fond of the Spanish style of 
dress, and sometimes, when within doors, he dresses in the 
Portuguese way. Very often his dress and his shoes are of 
black velvet.'' 

He is sagacious, prudent, magnanimous, brave, simple, 
affable, yet grave. When he orders justice to be executed, 
he wants that they should wait for three orders or injunc- 
tions from himself, before they can proceed. He gets seldom 
angry, but then violently ; yet, he cools down quickly, for 
he is naturally kind. 


Kush or Kesh. — His father’s name is given as Amir Turagliai ; his 
mother’s as Takina IQiatun in Keene’s Orient. Biogr. Diet., s. v, Amir 
Taimiir. Some say he was a shepherd’s son ; others that he was 
descended from Chingiz !^an. 

i Oentio was applied to Hindus and others in contradistinction from 
the “ Moors ” or Muhammadans. We translate by heathen, gentile, 
gen too. [mediocre. 

^ Peruschi (p. 7) omits “bandy-legged ” and has instead ; distatura 

3 Compare with Mong. Leg. Comm., fol. 1066.4-107a.l ; “ Erat 
Zelaidinus facie, et statura. ad regiam dignitatem apposita . . . , latis 
humeris, incur vis cruribus, et leviter infiexis, et ad equitandum accom- 
modatis, colore candido, modieo nigrore suffuso, obstipo capite, et 
in dexterum humerum inflexo, fronfce lata, et aperta, micantibus 
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De Pay & may gotios feito mouro./ foi Como daruese, q he 
-certa maneira, De Vida galliofa, Com apparencia De Religiam • 

E santidade, E como/ se sabe, De pequenos principios • E Com 
astucia, E crueldade, Veio aser mui grande./ 

0 Equebar, hehomem, Bern apessoado, espadudo, zambro, 
das pern as • De cor trigueira, os olhos ras-/gados E piquenos . 
a modo De tartaro • ou chim • a testa larga, e descuberta, ho 
naris Igual, Com hua esqui-/na pequen'a no osso, do mejo, as 
ventasf largas, tern hua uerruga, na vent a esquerda, tras a 
cabeca, hum pouco,/ inclinada, a mao direita • tras a barba a 
turquesca, toda rrapada. tirando os bigodes • os quaes • tras 
pouco crc'/cidos e aparados, Tras ■ Grenha, fora dos costumes, 
dos seus antepassados • & fora de trinta e .8. ate quarenta 
annos. 

Vsa, de touca ao Custume, do Industad, Veste rriqua • e 
lustrosa mite, E fora dos costumes cornu dos rnouros sempre 
tras • a cabaia Pellos Joelhos • E os calcoes q Ihe cobrem os 
calcanhares, Vsa De diuersa forma, De/ capatos q elle mesmo 
inuentoii • Orna, a cabeca Com Ramaes De perolas • E pedras 
De muito presso • tras sempre adaga cingida E rnuitas uezes 
espada, E quado nam tern na sempre, perto dessi. Ao rredor 
delle,/ andam sempre, certos paies, q Ihe trazem, diuersas 
Armas. Cotenta Ihe muito o trajo espanhol • E alguas vezes • 
se veste dentro, a portuguesa, veste, E calca, veludo preto 1582^ 
rnuitas vezes. ^ ' 


He sagas • Prudente, De grande animo, Valeroso em sua 
pessoa, he Cham, a tratauel, porem graue:/ nas execucoes De 
iustica, q manda fazer, manda q esperem, tres mandados ou 
Recados seus • antes q a faga,/ agastace poucas vezes, e essas 
muito, Porern torna iambem De pressa porq naturalm^*^ he 
benigno./ 


From another hand. The date of the Rela^'am 


Dculis . . . deductis in longum palpebris, ut sunt Sauromatum, Smarum, 

9 t Niphonum [Japanese], et omnium fere Asianorum, 

id arctos vergunt, tenui supercilio, naso raediocri, et demissq, e 

quo tamen, 08 medium, eminet,patentibu8. quasi 

in quarum sinistra, vermcam. superior! labio comunctam, habet. 

4 Akbar was born on 15th October, 1542. 

6 The cabaia is the surcoat or long tunic of muslin, which s e 
af the “.^oneet native garments of the better classes m India. 

Of. Yule’s Hobson-Johson. Ar^ rwii-A iTY 

6 H Beveridge points out that, according to Diogo do Couto (IX 
Dee ch xiii p. 63 sqq. of the Lisbon Edn.. 1786), Akbar assum^ Por- 
tu^;se toss at Cambay on the occasion of Cabral’s embassy (1573). Cf. 
J.A.S.B., 1904, p. 53. 
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A chancellor and comptroller of the exchequer, who had 
turned a traitor, was twice pardoned by him, and reinstated 
into his office; but, the third time he had him hanged J When 
lie was near the river Behet [Jhelam], they brought him 
twelve men who had fled from his camp to join the ranks 
of the enemy. He sat in judgment kimself, and ordered to 
decapitate some, and to imprison the rest, according to the 
gravity of their offence. One of those whom he had ordered 
to be beheaded asked him for permission to speak. Being 
given leave, the prisoner said, “Sire, do not order to kill me, 
for I am without my peer in a certain accomplishment.’^ 
‘ What can you do?” the King asked. — “Sire, I have not 
my equal in singing. ‘ ‘ Then sing.” The wretched man 
started singing so badly thart the king turned away to laugh. 
“Sire,” said the prisoner, “pardon me if I am so hoarse. 
Those men of the bailiff dragged me along so roughly and 
hurriedly under a broiling sun, and gave me so many fisticuffs, 
that plenty of dust has got into my throat, and I am so 
hoarse that I cannot sing.” This found so much favour with 
the King that he pardoned him and told not to behead any 
of them, but to keep them prisoners until he should get their 
crimes examined into.^ 

He can neither read nor write, but he is very curious, 
and has always men of letters about him, whom he gets to 
discuss on sundry topics, and tell him various stories.^ 

Wherever he is, the death-penalty cannot be executed 
against anyone without his permission, and, as for cases of 
importance between parties, he wants them also to be referred 
to him. In serious cases, he orders the criminals to be cast at 
the feet of tiie elephants or fixed on caluetesj or sharp stakes, 
on which they impale them. Robbers ^ have their hand cut 
off without pity. People guilty of rape or adultery are 
beheaded or impaled. Other smaller and more common 
offences are punished with the lash. 


1 The allusion must be to l^wajah Shah Mansur of Shiraz. Mon- 
serrate relates how he was three times found to have communicated 
with Mirza Hakim of Kabul. The third time he was hanged from a 
tree at “Bad,** a place which must be near Thane^war. Cf. Mon- 
serrate’s Mongol. Leg. Comm. — “ Abul Fazl {Akharnama, III, 343) says 
that Mansur was hanged on a tree near Sarai Kot Kachwaha. Appar- 
ently, the place was, or was near, Shahabad in the Thane^war tahsil of 
the Karnal Dt., Panjab (/mper., Oazett.. xxii, p. 198). Nizamu-d-din 
mentions Shahabad as being the place, or near it. (Elliott, v, 422.) 
Akbar afterwards discovered that the incriminating letters were a 
forgery, and that Mansur was innocent. Cf. Noeb’s Akbar (transl.) II, 
26; also BadayunI (Lowe’s transl.), pp. 300, 303.” {Note by H. 
Beveridge.) According bo the T abakdt-i- Akbar the Sarai of Bad was 16 
kc8 from Fathpur. Compare with Blochmann’s notes in Ain, I, 430-432. 
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A hum seu* Regedor, e Vedor^ da fazenda, q Ihe foi tredo, 
perdpou duas vezes, e o admittio ao seu serui 90 como/ dantes • 
a terceira ues o mandou emforcar • estando na Ribeira De 
Behet • Ihe trouxeram 12 homes q fu-/giram Do seu Arraial, 
Pera se lancarem Da banda • do Immigo. E fazendo Ihe pes- 
soalm*^’ audiencia • / E mandando, a hus degolar, E a outros leuar 
presos, segundo as culpas De cada hum. - hum daqueles q mada-/ 
ua Degolar, Ihe pedio licenca, Pera falar, E dando lha disse o 
preso, Shor nao me madeis matar, porq sou unico/em hua habi- 
lidade. Perguntou Ihe. q sabes fazer, Respondeo, Shor Canto 
unicamcte, Hora canta, Comecou o/ coitado a catar tarn mal, q 
se abalou elRei pera querer rrir. Respondeu o preso Snor. Perdo 
a mi q estou/muiRouco, porq estesbeliguins, me trouxeram mui I 
atropelado, E de pressa • Polla calma, dandome muitas/ punha- 
das, E entrou me poo polla garganta, E por isso estou 
Rouco, E nao posso catar * Cayo isto tanto ein/ graca a elRei, 
q Ihe perdoou, E tornou a dizer, q nam Degolassem, anhu da- 
quelles • mas q os tiuessem,pre-/sos, ate mandar uer suas culpas./ 


Nam sabe ler, nem, escreuer, mas he mui curioso, E sempre 
tern homes letrados • apar dessi, a quern manda,/ q disputem 
entressi • de diuersas materias, E cdtem diuersas historias./ 

Onde elle esta nao se fas execussao De rnorte em nimguem, 
sem sua licenca, E ainda as cousas De importancia • entre partes 
quer q Ihe sejam relatadas. Em casos graues, manda, lancar, 
os facinorosos, ao pee dos ali-/f antes, ou por em caluetes, q sam 
hiLS aguieiros • agudos, em q os espetam. Aos ladroes formiguei- 
ros mada cortar a mao sem remissao. Aos rraptores adulter- 
os, manda degolar, ou emforcar, Outras culpas me-/nores E mats 
populares • manda castigar c6 assoutes. 


1 First: Vedor e Regedor. 


2 This story is told somewhat more fully in Mong. Leg. Comm., 
fol. 1136.4-114a.4. It will be found translated in Noer s Akbar (transl.), 
II, pp. 56-58. 

s On Akbar’s partiality for books, cf. Ain, I, 103. 

4 Caluetes. Cf. Yttle-Btiknell’s Hobson-Johson, s. v. 

The word in derived from the MalaySl. Kalnekkt (pron. . . em): the 

punishment of impalement. ^ 

6 Ladroes formigueiros are those who steal petty things.— 
ut plurimum, vapulant, aut deictris pleotunt.” 

fol 114 a 4 — •* If a man or woman steal, cut off their hands m retri- 
bution for that which they have committed: this ^ 

punishment by God, and God is mighty and wise. -Koran, Sura 5, 
vers© 42. 
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He is naturally of a melancholic disposition. Hence, at 
one and the same time, he diverts himself with several dis- 
tractions, such as playing polo (choqua) on horseback,^ witness- 
ing fights between wild elephants, buffaloes, stags, cocks, rams, 
wrestlers, fencers and boxers.^ He likes to make pigeons 
fly and dance in the air,^ and takes much pleasure in all sorts 
of birds and other curious things. Sometimes he assists at 
dances and tumbling feats. He finds also much recreation 
with his jesters, and keeps dancing elephants and camels. 
But, in the midst of all these diversions, he is in a perpetual 
whirl of business and state-affairs."* 

He takes counsel in private with certain vazirs of his 
council, but decides alone and by himself. He makes known 
to them his decisions saying, “ It will be good to do this, or 
that.*’ And they all answer, ‘'Peace'’ to the King.” And if 
anyone makes any objection, he listens graciously, without 
showing whether he will do or not what is put forward. Some- 
times, too, he abandons what he had proposed. 

He is very fond of hunting wild animals, of which 
there are many in his dominions, such as gazelles, stags, meirus,'' 
wild goats, hares, etc. He hunts with ounces (leopards), 
because he has no grey-hounds or mastiffs, and but few harriers.^ 
He does not care much for hawking;^ yet, he has plenty 
of birds of prey for hawking, and setting-dogs and water- 


A Choqua OT choca “ is a game ia which boys strike one ball 

against another.” Jt is chaugan or polo. Blochmann translates by 
hockey. Cf. Ain^ 1, 297; II, 180. Peruschi explains: “ Aliquoties cum 
equitatu vtrinq; disposito (vt fit in ludo Italis dicto caroselloru) exercet 
se ligneis pilis vitro citroq; batillo ad id accommodato reverberandis, 
vt terra nunquam attingant, nam quae pars causam dederit, vt terram 
contingat, ea victoria cedit alteri.” Cf. Histor. ReL, fol, 9v , or in the 
Italian ed., p. 25, where we find the word chiocca, 

2 The Am, I, 252-253, speaks of gladiators and wrestlers. On deer 
fights, see ibid., I. 218-222. 

Pigeon-flying was a favourite pastime of Ak bar’s. Cf. Ain, I, 
298-303. He had about 20,000 pigeons at his court. “ CAarit/i is a 
lusty movement ending with the pigeon throwing itself over in a 
full circle. If this circular turn be not completely carried out, the 
.movement is called katif (shoulder) and is held in no esteem. Bdzl 
is the same as mu'allaq zadan (lying on the back with the feet upwards, 

and quickly turning round, in Hindi kald) Some pigeons get 

confused during the hdzl and charkh, and come stupefied to the ground. 
This is called gululah and is disliked.” tf. ibid,, p. 300. 

See Ain, I, 153-156. “On the manner in which His Majesty 
spends his time.” — “He delights himselfe in divers Games, as fights of 
Buffals, Cockes, Harts, Rammes, Elephants, Wrestlers, Fencers, Dan- 
ces, Comedies, and in the Dances of Elephants and Camels thereto 
instructed.” Cf. Purchas His Pilgrimage, Ch. IV, Sect. I. 

^ Meru : a Mahratti name for the sambar stag. Cf. Jebdon’s The 
MammaU of India^ London, 1874, p. 256. H. Beveridge thinks the 
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He naturalmete malenconizado, E por esta causa, se 
entretem c6 diuersos desemfadam^®® • em hum mesmo tempo, 
como he/iugar a choqua acaualo, verpeleiiar alifantes brauos, 
bufaras, E ueados, E galos, carneiros, lutadores, esgrimi-/ 
dores, joguo Depunhadas, fazer uoar Pombas q bailham no ar, 
ver diuersidades, T>e pa’^saros, E de outras/ cousas curiosas, 
E alguas vezes ue bailos, E jogos, De uolteadores, toma 
muito passatempo, co seus chocarrei-/ros, tern Alifantes, E 
camelos q bailam. E no meyo, Destes desenfadametos, esta 
em hua Roda uiua De ne-/gocios, E diuersos despachos./ 

Acogelha se priuatim c6 certos Vazires, De seu coselho, 
E resoluesse soo, E porssi mesmo, Pubrica o q asscta/ Dizem- 
do aos seus, sera bem, q facamos isto, ou estoutro E todos 
llie Respondem, Pas A elRei E se algu/ Ihe poem algua 
difficuldade, ouue a bem, sem mostrar, q o fara, ou deixara de 
fazer, o q propos, E algu^ vezes Deixa, De fazer o q tinha 
proposto. 

He mui inclinado, a ca 9 a de feras, q ha muitas na sua 
terra Como, De gazelas, ueados, Meirus, Cabriolis,/ lebres &;ct. 
Caca com oncas, porq nao ha libreos, nem aloes, e ha poucos 
galgos, nao he mui inclinado, a al-/fenaria aindaq tern en 
grande copia de^ aues De cagar, E caes de amostra, E cacs 


J Later addition : de, which is redundant. 


word meru is connected with inaral, which is Turkish for a stag, and 
also for a doe. “ Les chasseurs d* Agra vont jusqu’a cinq journ^es 
au de-la de cette Ville, en une montagne qu’on appelle Nero ver 
[Narwar], ou il y a une mine d’excellent fer ; mais ils ne font cette 
course que pour y aller prendre de certaines Vaches sauvages qu’ il^ 
appellent Merous, qui sent dans des bois a 1* entour de cette mon- 
tagne, qui est sur le chemin de Sourat a Golconde. & comme ces 
Vaches sont ordinairement fort belles, ils en tirent grand profit.” Cf. 
Voyages de Mr de Thevenot, Paris, Biestkins, 1084, ch. 21, p. 113. 
Th6venot’s merous or “vaches sauvages” are probably the Nilgai or 
blue- bull of sportsmen. Monserrate writes in Mong. Leg. Comm.^ 44^. 
3 ; “ Cserulea bos (nilagau=C 83 rulea bos) persimilis, est ceruo, sed capitis, 
et reliqui corporis magnitudine, dispar.*’ In his Index, nilagau=meiru. 

6 “Ac quod canibus veuaticis, gallicis, atque Alanis regio des- 
tituta sit, innumeras prope pantheras immodicis sumptibus alit.” ( f. 
Mong. Leg. Comm.^ fol. 44&. 3. — “ His Majesty likes this animal [dogs] 
very much for his excellent qualities, and imports dogs from all coun 
tries. Excellent dogs come from Kabul, especially from the Hazarah 
district, [N. of Raul Pindi].” Ain, I, 290. European bloodhounds were 
early imported by the Portuguese, notes Blochmann. Jahangir once 
said to Roe : “I only desire you to help me to a horse of the greatest 
size, and a male and femede of mastiffes, and the tall Irish greyhounds, 
and’such other dogges as hunt in your lands.” {Ibid,, n, 3.) 

T Abul Fazl states that Akbar was very fond of hawks, 9 .nd used; 
them often for hunting purposes, Ain, I, 293. 
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-spaniels. He has in his service men who are very clever in 
bringing down the denizens of the air with a kind of shaft witli- 
out iron point, tip or feathers. It turns transversely (?) in the 
air as it flies, and it is marvellous how it never misses its aim. ^ 

Deer he hunts with other deer, which carry a noose about 
their horns. They fight those of the* bush, and when they 
feel their opponent caught in the noose, they let themselves 
drop on the ground and wait for the hunters to come up 
and seize it.^ And when he goes to war, he always goes 
a-hunting. 

At times, b}^ way of pastime, he has the bush surrounded 
by 3 or 4 thousand men holding one another by the hand, while 
others beat the field and start the game. And those who let 
anything escape pay a certain fine.^ 

His palaces are very sumptuous and strong. 

Ever}" day, he changes his guard ^ and those in the service 
of his establishment, in such a way that the same are on duty 
every eighth day. His guards, some 200 men, receive their 
board on the day when they are on duty. Those who are 
always on duty are — his secretary, the governor (?), the minis- 
ter of finance, the auditor of the exchequer, the censor (?), the 
chief chamberlain, the major-domo, the lord-marshal, the chief 
treasurers, the chief usher, the palace jailer, the prefect of the 
ministers of justice, and the head-cook.^ At his table they serve 
up 40 or 50 dishes in large porcelain plates , covered with sapa- 
douras^ and having a cloth tied on the top sealed with the 
headcook’s seal. The butler and the kitchen-servants bring them 
up to a certain place, where they are taken up by women. ^ 

I “I doubt the correctness of the translation about the arrow 
turning in the air. If not wrong, surely Monserrate’s statement is 
wrong. The arrow meant is the tuTca arrow referred to in Irvine’s Army 
6f the Indian Moghuls, p. 97. It was used for killing small birds flying, 
and is described in oriental books on archery.” {Note by H, Beveridge.) 

^ They put a net over its horns [of the deer], and let it off against 
wild deer, which from fear will fight with them. During the struggle, 
the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the wild deer will get entangled 
in the net; the hunters, who have been lying in ambush, will then 
run up to it, and catch it.” Aln^ I, 291. Abal Fazl describes in 
detail tiger-hunting, elephant-hunting, hunting with leopards, and hunt^ 
ing deer with wild deer. Ain, I, 282-293. 

3 “ When he goes to warre, hee will cause a whole Wood to bee 
round beset with men, hand in hand ; sending others in, which raise 
the Beasts, and drive them into the others arrnes ; which ^ if they let 
them goe, are punished, to make sport that way.'*' Cf. Purchas His 
Pilgrimage^ Ch. iv, Sect. i. du Jarrio and Peruschi translate in the 
same manner. 

4 “ The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each 
of which mounts guard for the space of a month. This gives all 
troops whether far or near, an opportunity to come to court, and to 
partake of the liberality of His Majesty .... The four divisions of 
the army have been divided into seven parts, each of which is appointed 
for one day . . . They are day and night in attendance about the 
.palace.” Am, I, 257. 
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dagoa, tern hoes mai destros em matar/ caca no ar, Com hua 
certa maneira de uirote, sem ferro, nem Cabeca, nem penas, 
o qual uai dando uoltas atreuessado/ E de marauilha, Ihe 
escapa nada. 

Caga veados cd outros veados, os quaes leuam, o laco, 
nos cornos, E peleiiando com os do mato,/ Como o setem 
em-/baracado se deixam cair no chain, ate q os cacadores 
0 vem tomar. E quando uai a guerra, sempre vai cagando.// 


Algunias vezes manda sercar o mato, por • 3 • ou 4 mil, 
hoes pegados pollas maos, E outros q o uam batendo, E 
ar/leuantando a ca9a, E aqueile a quern escapa, paga certa 
pen a a modo, De passatempo./ 

Os sens passos sam mui, sumptucbos, E l^ortes 
Cadadiamuda a guardaj E service, de sua casa, De maneira 
q de oito em oito dias tornam, os mesmos a seruir. aos Da 
guarda, q seram duzentos homens, da mesa, no dia q Ihes 
cabe sua guarda. tern cotinuos, o secretario,/ o regedor mor, o 
vedor da fazenda, o cotador, E o apontador, o camareiro 
mor, E 0 vedor de sua casa. 0 Marichal,/ E os Tisoureiros 
mores, o porteiro mor, o ca^ereiro da corte, E o prefeito dos 
ministros da iustica * E o cozinheiro mor./ Seruem Ihe, 40, 
ou • 50 • iguairas em bacios grandes De porsolana, Cubertas 
cd sapadouras, E por rriba hum pano/ atado, E mutrado, cd 
sello, do cozinheiro mor, leuamnas 0 mestresala, E moyos Da 
cozinha, ate certo lugar , E ali/ lhas tomam molheres./ 


6 Compare with Mong. Leg. Comment., fol. ll'2a. 2, 3: At 

vero assidue in aula versantur, Magnus praitor, consiharius privatus, 
QutEStor, conficiendarum rationum magister, yEdilis, censor, cubicu- 
larius maximus, auk^ instructor, qui rem familiarem regis tuetur, • 
castrorum saxametator, Tribunus gerarius, lanitor maximus, tlagi- 
tiorum, qui in custodia continentur, custos, carnificum tribunus, 
et culin® regis, praifectus, et id genus alii.’ It is difficu t o e r 
mine the attributes of some of the.se officials, wh^her we consider 
the Latin or the Portuguese form of their titles. On the duties ot 
the Admiral, of the Master of the Kitchen, of the t ommander of the 
Forces, of the Kotwal, the Collector of the Revenue, and the Treasurer, 
cf. Ain 1 57, 279; II, 30, 41, 43, 49 — Monserrate {Moy. Leg. 

Comm.,’ foi. 98a. 1)’ explains the term ahdidmrmn: “ 
huius nomen est, i.e. rutorum caesorum servus — Bliiteau defines 
the term contador : the officer who presides m f 

Co^a dos Cowto^.’’~Theapowto(forwasauover8eer At the 

or Riviera of Goa, where all work necessary for the ships of jar and 

trading vessels was done, there was the con«ador, who paid 

men, Ld the puntador, who pricked them ofi and measar^^^^^^ 
work “ in such wise that if their work be short, t ey . , 

like abatement of their time.” Cf. Pyrard de Laval, Hakl. edn., 11, 

^6 feapadoura must be a kind of gold cloth. In J 1 of Fr^ 

Jerome Xavier S.J. (Lahore, 8th Sept. 1576), I find, U trono era 
paualhaS da China riquissimo pera ser todo cuberto do Chapadouro 
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The king manages his finances with great care; but, as 
this would be a long matter, I do not write about it. 

He has at his court more than twenty petty gentoo kings, 
his vassals, as great lords as the King of Calecut, barring 
many others absent from the court, who pay tribute to him. 
He trusts these very much, and thej’^ have access to places 
of the palace where none of his Moorish captains is admitted. 

The officers of justice are : the ordinary judge, another 
judge for appeals and the revision of cases, and a bailiff. 
Everything is done verbally.* 

Those ill whom he finds natural talents, he brings near 
him to make use of them, even though they be of low extrac- 
tion, or foreigners; he makes grandees of them, as he did in 
the case of one of his vazirs, whom of a revenue-accoun- 
tant he made minister of revenue, arid one of his counsellors; 
as also in the case of his secretary, once a poor Molla ; ^ of 
his admiral, formerly an overseer of pioneers j**** of his chief 
physician ^ and others. But, those who from mechanics and 
artisans are raised to high rank, have always, by his order, 
carried before them some instruments of their former office. 
Before the admiral they carry a mattock and a shovel of 
polished iron, with turned heads and painted at the top. 
The Cottoal [Kotwal] ® of the Court, who is like a chief bailiff, 
and was formerly his fencing-master, carries a stick used in 
parting combatants. It is painted and gilt, and has a golden 
knob. The same is done for the other office-bearers, but for 
the rest they have as much access to the Court as the Princes of 
the blood. 


mosisso corn lauores este Ihe aprezentou hii sen capita o o anno 

dantes.” — “ [Akbar’a] throne was a very rich Chinese pavilion, for ib 
was entirely covered with massive and lavishly embroidered chapado^no. 
It had been presented him the year before by one of the captains.” — 
Compare with Peruschi : “ & ciascuna di esse [vivande] ha una 
salvietta attorno avvolta, & legata, quale e sigillata co* 1 sigillo 
del Capocuoco, over cuoco maggiore ; & sono portate da tanti paggi 
\i.e., 40 or 50 j andando avanti il scalco, and il Maggior domo.” 
(pi 20). — “ The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red cloths, 
and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mir Baka- 
wal attaches his sea', and writes on it the name of the contents. 

. . The dishes are carried by the Bakawals, the cooks and other ser- 
vants, and mace-bearers precede and follow.” Ain, I, 58. — The Latin 
of Mong. Leg. Comm. (fol. 108a. 4; 6 1) has: Epularum fercula, 

amplius quadraginta inferuntur, rnaximis patinis: qua^ operculia tecta 
et linteia ohvoluta, a cocco obsignata, ut veneni periculum, et siispicio 
declinetur ; apparitoribus prseeuntibus, oeconomo subsequente, ad 
conclavis vestibulum, iuvenes deferunt, ubi ab eunuchis aocepta, 
ancillis traduntur, quae Regia; mensae ministrant.” 

A ** Jus dicunt duo iudices, alter primarius, alter ad quem, si appel- 
latio intercedat, iudicium deferatur. Prsei^or vel quaesitor unus. Et 
iudicia verbo dumtaxat, non scriptis hunt.” Mpng. Leg. Comm. foL 
114b, 1, 2. 

^ J^wajah Shah Mansur. Cf. Ain I, 430, and Mong. Leg. Comm. 
fol. 396. 2. 
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Tern mui grande Ordem na fazenda, porem porq he 
cousa, Comprida, Deixo, de a escreuer./ 

Xras • em sua cort© mais de uint© Regulos gentios, sens 
uassallos, tarn grandes, senhores, Como elRei de calecut, a- 
fora/ outros muitos’ausntes, q Ihe pagam pareas * / E destes s© 
fia mui to, E entrao no paco ond© nam podem entrar/ nhus 
de seus capitaes mouro§./ 

Os officials da iustica, sam, o Juis ordinario E outro Juia 
peca as apellacoes E reuista • E hum meirinho,/ E tudo s© 
iulga uerbal • mente. / 

Os hoes em q acha partes naturaes, pera se seruir 
delies, E trazelos perto dessi, aindaq seiam baixos ; ou estra-/ 
geiros falos grandes, Como fes a hum, Vasir q de escriuam 
da fazenda, o fes vedor della, © de sen coselho./ E ao seu 
escriuam da Puridade, q hera hum pobre molla. E o seu 
alinirate, q hera pfeito dos gastadores. E o seu/ fisico mor, 
E outros, Porem estes q d© mecanicos, ou trabalhadores 
fas grades, manda q sempre tragao diate/ dessi algus ins- 
trumetos desseus officios, Como, o almirate a q trazem, diante 
liua emxada, E hua paa/ de ferro • luzido com seus cabos 
torneados • E por rriba pintados. E o Cottoal, Da corte, q 
he como meirinho/ mor, q primeiro foi seu mestre da isgrrima, 
tras hum bastam, q usam pera apartar, pintado, E dourado, 
E CO seus cabos de ouro, E assi outros q sam officiais, E no 
mais tern as mesmas entradas q os q as tern por sangue/E gera- 
cam. 


Abul Fazl, who must be meant by 1^1. Rud. Aquaviva, when he 
speaks of the Emperor’s secretary. Cf. 1896, p. 56. Monser- 

rate mentions him in 1581 as Akbar’s secretary {Mong. Leg. Comm. fol. 
71o. 3). He was the son of Mulla Mubarak of Nagore, who himself^ 
became a QazI through the influence of his two sons, Abul Fazl and 
Faizi. 

^ Peruschi makes of the Admiral a former overseer of those who 
manufactured spears or lances: ** Capodi quelli che faceuano le haste,” 
and says that they carried a lance {hasta) before him. Cf. op. cit., p. 21. 
Qasim Hasir, the research scholar employed by our Society, writes to me: 

“ Akbar’s admiral in 1580-82 was Qasim Khan, JMLtr-Bahr. Akbar gave 
him the title of Mir Abi (admiral or lord of the sea). Notices of his life 
will be found in Ataasir-ul-Umard, Vol. Ill, p. 62, and Blochmann’s 
transl. of ihe Aln, pp. 379 (No. 59), 620.” 

6 The Ain, I, 542- 644, gives a long list of Akbar’s physicians. 
E. D. Maclagan failed, however, to identify the Emperor’s chief physi- 
cian for the period 1680 — 1582. Cf. J.A.S.B. 1896, p. 61. “Akbar’s 
chief physician in 1580-82 was Hakim All of Gilan, who had the title of 
Gallnus-uz-Zamani (Galenus of the age). Notices of his life will be j^und 
in the Akharnama (39th year of Ak bar ’s_ reign); Jaha-nglr s Tu^k 
(Memoirs, p. 74); Madsir-ul-XJmard {s.v. Hakim), and Blochmann s Ain 
(transk). pp- 402, 466 (No. 192), 642.” {Note hy Qas^ Uaelr). 

® ** It is very difficult to find the name of Akbar s chief Kotwal for 
1580-82. Kotwal Khan Ghulam Gurji Daulat Khan is found in the 
Madsir-ul-Urnard, Vol. I, where a passing account of his life is given.” 
{Note hy Qasim Hasir). 
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His manner of transacting business is to go, generally 
twice a day, to a place where he can be spoken to. For 
this he has two very large squares, in each of which rises a 
most beautifully adorned estrade. One of these squares is 
open to all classes of distinguished people ; ^ to the other are 
admitted only the great captains, his litterati, the Fathers, 
the Portuguese and those of his family/^ The greater part of 
the business he listens to and settles standing ; at times even, 
he remains standing two or three hours, talking now with 
this one, then witli that one. 

Eight men^ — of those with whom he is most familiar and 
whom he keeps most about his person —have each their day 
of the week to present those who have business to transact, 
and hand him their petitions, and \yhen those from without 
come to kiss his foot.** they act as sponsors and masters of 
ceremonies. 

There are always about the King certain scribes wlio pick 
the words out of his mouth and write down at once wliatever 
he says and ordains.^ This, it seems, is an ancient custom 
of the Persians and the Medes, and of the j)eoples of this 
country ; hence, we can understand the practice described in 
the book of Esther and Daniel. 

His usual seat is on an estrade, where he squats in 
Moorish fashion; but, they keep always near him a chair with 
a back, like ours, and covered with crimson velvet, on which 
he often sits down. 

In certain private meetings with his captains, at which 
the Fathers were present, and sometimes when the Fathers 
were speaking to him within doors, he made them alone sit 
near him. 

He has three sons and two daughters, not counting many 
children who have died. 

The Prince is called Xeco; the middle one, Pahari ; the 
youngest, Danial or Dan, and for honour’s sake they add 
to their name Gio, which means “soul.” Hence, they say 
Xecogio, etc., as if you said “soul of Xeco.”^ 

The kingdom, which lie inherited from his forbears, is 
called Industan. By his victories over the Patanes, Baloches, 


1 ‘‘Difficile dictu est, quam facilem se, in lionainibua aiidiendis, ad- 
mittendisque praebeat. Singalis enim, prope diebus, omnibus, turn 
popularibus, turn proceribus, eolloquii sui, copiam facit.^ * Mong. Leg. 
Comm.j fol. 107u. 4. 

^ See “ Regulations for admission to Court.” Ain, 1, 156 -157. 

5 We have ‘‘seven” in Mong. Leg. Comm., fol. Ilia. 2. 

^ Was not the practice rather to put one’s head on His Majesty’s 
foot ? Cf. Ain, I, 265. 

6 Regarding the Wa/ji 'ahnawis or scribes, and what they were 
expected to chronicle, see Ain, I, 258. 

6 The three sons of the Emperor were Sultan Salim, whom Akbar 
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0 modo q tern de negociar, he ordinariamCte duas vezes 3 
oada dia vir onde Ihe possam falar, pera isso tern doife,/ 
pateos mui grandes. E em cada hum delles, hum estrado, 
mui hem apparamotado, em hum destes pateos entra/ toda 
a maneira de gcte limpa. No outro emtram, somente, os 
capitaes grades, E os seus letrados, os padres,/ E portugueses, 
os seus familiares, Os mais dos negocios ouue, E despacha 
em pee, E ainda alguas vezes em pee' duas E tres horas, 
falando, com hun^, E falando, com outros./ 

Tern oito hocs dos q Ihe sam mais aceitos, E q elle tras 
mais pto dessi repartidos polios dias da somana,/ pera llie 
apresentarem as partes q tern negocios E offerense Ihe as 
peticoes E quando Die, uem a beiiar/ o peo os q vem de fora, 
estes sam como seus Padrinhos, E mestres das ceremonias./ 

Andam sempre perto delRei certos escriuoes q Ihe 
tomad a Palaura, da boca, E escreuem logo quanto dis / E 
ordena o qual parece q he costume antigo Dos persas E 
medos. E destas na 9 oes deca, E assi se pode en-/tender q 
se praticaua, o q se escreue em o liuro, De Hester, E daiiiel./ 

0 cornu asseto seu, he em estrado, E de cocaras, a 
mourisca, porem sempre Ihe trazem, pto hua cadeira, de 
espal-/das, De veludo carmesim ao nosso modo, em q se 
assenta muitas, vezes.// 

FoK 485' ] Em algiis aiuntametos secretos, De seus capitaes em 
q se acharam os padres • E alguas vezes falando os padres • 
/Demtro cd elle, soo os fazia assentar apar dessi./ 

Tern tres filhos homes E duas filhas molheres, afora muitos 4 

q Ihe morrerad./ i * 

0 Principe se chama, Xeco, o do meio, Pahari, o mais 
pequeno danial, ou Dan E por honrra Ihe/ acrecentam gio 
q quer dizer alma, E dizem Xecogio &ct. Como se dissese 

alma de Xeco./ - j i. 

0 Reino qherdou, de seus, auos, se chama industan, ao 
qual elle aiuntou muitas terras, vencendo, Patanes,/ baloches, 


used to call Shaikhu Baba. Sultan Murad nicknamed 

Danval thus called in remembrance of a Shai^ of that name, a 
follower of Mu’in i Chishti, to whose tomb 

S“birit L"used a?sfa'rr*mereSmc titll like Su ov Enquire, or 

ilke^ilon a^ Perlhi remarks.-;;Sci»e the 

with the title aio, and called Sctectgio, that is , the Soul^ or Person 
of Soiec." Cf. Pvrahaa His Pilgnmage, Ch. J/; Sect W. « ^Wl 

pronounced jlu in Northern Indja as i w Elliot’s Bist of 

Tahakat-i-AJcharl speaks of a Raja Bihar Jm. Cf. Elliot s Hist, of 

India, Y, 161 . 
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Gaccares, and Gusarates, Moors these, and over many petty 
gentoo kings, he added to it many lands. Anciently, Deli was 
the seat of the kingdom of Industan. He shifted it to Agra, 
but, as his children died tliere, he went to Fatepur, a city 
newly founded and built by him, six leagues from Agra. 

The chief cities of his dominions are Cambaiete, Deli, 
Labor, Moltan, Mandho, Patana, Junipur, Emadaba, some 
of which are as big as Lisbon.^ Mandho is nine leagues in 
circuit, and has a suburb of 3 leagues Its ruins attest that 
it was entirely populated. Even now its population must 
be like three times that of Evora. 

From afar these towns look very pretty on account of 
their terraces, pinnacles and turrets. Within, the streets are 
narrow, lacking in cleanliness, and constructed without order. 
The houses have no windows. Still, the houses of the Moors, 
chiefly of the rich and more distinguished, are very fine, 
having many tanks and gardens. The Bramanes, too, and 
other wealthy pagans, have good houses. The common folk 
live in thatched mud-houses, so that, when one has seen one 
town, there is little to be seen in the rest. 

The lands which he governs are tliose which are situated 
between the River Indo, called Scind by the natives, and 
the River Ganga, commonly believed to be the Ganges. 
This the ancients called Hither India. Here preached the 
Apostle St. Bartholomew, as Perionio (?)^and others write in 
his life. To the north-east are certain mountains, called by 
the natives Cumaum, apparently the Imao,^ which separates 
the Mogor’s dominions from Tartary. To the south is the 
sea, on the coast of which he has no other harbours than 
those of Cambaia [Cambay], viz., (Jurrate [Surat], Baroche 
[Broach, Bharoch], Cambaiete [Kambhayat] and Goga. To 
the south-west, he borders on the lands of certain sovereigns 
of the Decan, and of Canara, anciently the kingdom of Nar- 
siiigua [Nar Simha] and Bisnaga [Vijayanagar]. These parts 
the cool, and abound in groves and fruitage. They grow 
are sugarcane. In some parts there are grapes, peaches, mul- 


1 Kambhayat, .... Multan, Mandu, Patnah, JaunjWr, Ahmada- 
bad. — W© find further Amadaba instead of Emadaba [Ahmadabad]. 

^ Peruschi (p. 8) says: “ 30 miles in circuit, i.e., 10 leagues; some 
say it is 8 leagues or 24 miles, meaning the part inhabited and now- 
a-days reduced; some say that it is 36 miles in circumference, ^^e., 
12 leagues.” Monserrate’s Mong. Legat. Comm. (foil. 12 6. 4 — 14 6. 2) 
contains an interesting description of Mandu. We read there: “ muri 
enim circuitus, iis locis integri, qui obiecto prserupto saxo muniuntur, 
viginti quatuor fere millia passuum patet.’* 

s The only name among Monserrate's authorities in Mong. Legat.. 
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Gaccares, E gusarates mouros, E muitos, Regulos gctios. 

0 solio Antiguo, Do Reino De in dustan, foi Deli, E elle o 
mudou a Agra, E porq Ihe morriam os filhos, se passou a 
fatepur • q he/ cidade noua fundada, E edificada, por elle, seis 
legoas De Agra./ 

As cidades maiorea, q tem sam, cambaiete, Deli, Labor, 
Moltan, Mandbo, patana, Junipur,/ Emadaba, das quaes 
alguas sam tamanbas, Como lisboa, E m^bo, tem noue legoas 
De cerco, E hum arra-/balde, de .3. legoas, E foi toda* des- 
pouoada,^ como parece, pollas ruinas, Agora sera pouoa- 
(,^am, como . 3./ vezes Euora./ 

Estas cidades : de fora tem mui boa, aparencia Por 
causa, dos eirados, corucheos, E torrinhas, q tem. Detro/ 
tem as ruas estreitas, pouco limpas. Desbordenadas, sem, 
jenellas, Porem as casas Dos mouros, Prin-/cipalmete dos 
Riquos, E oiirrados, sam mui fermosas por detro, E tem 
muitos tanques, E jardins, E assi ta bem os bramanes, E 
outros gctios ricos, l|m boas casas. A gente popular, mora 
em Casas De Barro, Palha-/ssas, De modo q uista, hua Cidade, 
ba pouco q ver nas outras./ 

As terras q senborea, sam as q jazem, entre, o Rio 5 
Indo, a q os naturaes, cbamam, Scind, E o rrio, ganga, q viilgar- 
mente cuidamos, ser o gauges, a qual • os antigos chamaram, 
India citerior, Onde pregou o Apio sam bertolameu, Como 
escreue perionio [?], E outros na sua uida. Ao nordeste, 
tem huas serras a q os/ naturaes, cbamam, Cumaum, q 
parece, ser 0 Imao, q as diuide da tartaria, E ao sul tem 
o mar, E na costa Delle, nam tem mais q os portos, De 
cambaia, q sam. Cur rate, barocbe, Cambaiete, Goga, E polla/ 
parte do sudueste, partem c6 elle, algus senhores, do decan, 

E do canara, q Antiguamcte, foi o Rei- no de Narsingua, E 
bisnaga, sam terras, fresquas, De muitos aruoredos, E fruita, - 
ba canaueaes. Da suquar, Em alguas partes, ba uuas, pecegos, 


1 First: pouoada = populated. The correction to despouada must 
be a mistake of the copyist. 


Comm, which approaches “Perionio"’ is Paul Jovius, the author of 
Elogia virorum Ulustrium^ Florence, 1554, and Commentarius Turcicarum 
rerum. Monserrate quotes both works. The hesitation betrayed by the 
copyist over the first syllable of perionio , makes me think that he should 
have read p'lo iouio or como se escreice por iouio. The opinion generally 
is that there is no foundation for the story connecting St. Bartholomew 
with India. India covers a vast area in the old writers, e.g., Arabia Felix. 

* Tieffentaller similarly identified the Imaus with the mountains 
of Kiimaon. Cf. BERNOinLni’s Description de V Inde, I, p. 47. 
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berries, and the more usual fruits, like those of the jujube-tree.* 
There are all kinds of thorny trees,’ and every sort of vege- 
tables, with the exception of lettuce and beets. Industan 
is watered by ten rivers, called as follows : the Taphi," which 
passes through (^^urrate ; the Narvada, * passing through 
Baroche ; the Sambel,** which flows into the Jamona [Jumna]; 
the Jamona, which passes into the ’Ganga [Ganges]; the 
Ganga, with its mouth in Bemgala ; the Qataniilge,** Beha,"* 
Raoy,** Chenao,*" Behet."' and the Indo, which the last 
five join 

In Industan there were Christian kings, who were dis- 
possessed and destroyed by the Parthians, now called Patanes.*' 
The last Christian king, as St. Antoninus relates, w^as called 
David. In about a year, the descendants of Temurlan, thanks 
to their successes in their wars against the descendants of Cym- 
guisqhan, penetrated into the country of Q.habul, on the con- 


1 In the Ain, I, 64 — 73, there is a chapter on fruits and the places 
they came from. Grapes came from Kashmir and Kabul; cherries, 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, were mostly imported from Kabul. 
Even from Sarnarqand they brought melons, pears, and apples. 

^ Arvores de espinho {lit. thorny trees) comprise lemon-trees, orange- 
trees, etc. JPerusebi has: “limoni, cedri, naranzi.” 

3 The AlUj II, 243; III, 304, speUs it Taptl and Tdpl: Monserrat© 
spells it Taphi and Taphti, and latinizes it ‘‘ Taphes. ” 

4 “ Narvada fluvius, qui Amadabaeam alluens, Barocii exit in mare.’ ’ 
Mong. Leg. Comm. fol. I2a. 3. — -^‘The Narbadah flows past it [Bharoj] 
in its cour.s© to the Ocean.*’ Am, II, 243. Monserrate is wrong in 
making the Narbada pass through Ahmadabad. 

6 h^ambel, first written Sumbal, then either Sambel or Qeambel, 
is the “Chambal,’* the “ Samballus ” or “ Sambalus ” of Monserrate's 

Qjid. in Mong. Leg. Comm. fol. 186. 3. He marks it as flow- 
ing S. of Fathpur and ‘ Daulpur ’ [Dholpur], and N. of Owaliar, and 
throwing itself into the Jumna. But at fo!. 36, ibid.y it is placed 
among the affluents of the Indus. It formed, says Monserrate, the 
boundary between the kingdom of Malwa and that of Delhi. It is the 
Chambal of our maps. 

6 We wonder where Monserrate took this form “ Satanulge ” 

or “ ” from. He means the Sutlej, and identifies it correctly 

with the Zaradros of Ptolemy. We may note here that he was familiar 
with the writings of the Greek and Latin classics • Ptolemy, Strabo, 
Pliny, Apollodorus, Solinus, Diodorus of Sicily. Cf. on the Zaradros, W. 
MoCrindle, Ambient India as described by Ptolemy, London, 1885, p. 91. 

7 The Biah or Beas. “The Biah was anciently called Bipasha.” 

Ain, II, 310. Monserrate latinizes it Bibasis, identifies it with the 
Hypanis of Strabo, and calls it the limit of Alexander’s expedition. 
Cf. Mong. Leg. Comm.., fol. 60a. 1 ; 606. 1. — We have the forms 

Bibaais {Ptolemy) I Hyphaais {AiriQ.n and Diodorus); Hypaaia (Pliny); 
Hypania (Strabo). The Sanskrit name was Vipdt4d. (I. McCrindee, 
ibid., p. 90. 

8 The Raoy of Monserrate is the Ravi. He identifies it with the 
Adris {Mong. Leg. Comm.^ io\. 616. 4). — “The Rdvi, the ancient Irawati 
. . . wrote Abul Fazl {Ain, II, 310). The name Bdvl is an abridged 
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amoras, E a fruit a mais ordinaria como sam ma^ans,/ da 
nafega, tern todas . as aruores, despinho, E toda a ortalica, 
tirando, alfaces e alcegas. Tern dez rrios^ caudaes, cuios 
nomes, sam os segiiintes, taphi, q vai ter a ^urrate, Naruada, 
a baroclie. Sambel [Qeambel ?]/ q se mete, em Jamona, 
Jamona, q se mete no#ganga, A, ganga, sae em bemgala, 
yatanulge,/ beha, Raoij, chenao, behet, E o indo, onde, estes^ 
cinco se metem./ 


No Industan, ouue Reis xpads os quaes foram, desapos- 
sados, E destruidos polios partos, a q agora/ chamamos patanes. 
O derradeiro Rei Xpao se chamaua Dauid Como cdta Sancto 
Antonino. * per to de hum anno,^ os netos De temurlan, 
por uarios successes, De guerra q tiuciam, com os desccddtes ,/ 
de Cymguisqhan, se uieram, recolhendo pera as terras Do 

1 I propose : “ Perto de huns annos ” = After some years. 


form of the Sanskrit Airavati, a form which we can trace in the Adris 
or Rhouadis of Ptolemy, the Hydraotes of Arrian, the Hyarotis of 
Strabo. (’f. McChindlk, op, ciL, p. 90. 

8 The (^henad [Chenab] is identified by Monserrate with the “ Sanda 
balls ” or Sandabal of Ptolemy {Mong. Leg. Conim.^ fol. 62a. 8). Abul 
Fazl says that its ancient name was Chandarbhdga. {Ain, II, 310.) 
McCrindle (op. cit., p. 89) takes Ptolemy’s ^aada6a/ to be a copyist’s 
mistake for Sandahaga, a transliteration of Chandrabhaga, one of the 
Sanskrit names of the tdienab. The Chenab is also called Asikni in 
Vedic hymns; hence Akesinos in Alexander’s time. 

10 The Behet, identified by Monserrate with the Bj^daspes lAfow^. 
Leg. Comm., fob 626. 3), and by Abiil Fazl with the Bidasta {Ain, II, 
3li), is the Bihat or Jhelam, the Bidaspes of Ptolemy, the Hydaspes 
of other classical writers, the Bedasta of the natives of Kashmir, 
Vitastdin Sanskrit. Cf. McCrindle, op. cit., p. 89. 

It may be seen by these identifications of Monserrate how he had 
anticipated many much later discoveries. We may compare his geo- 
graphical researches with those of Father Joseph Tie ffen taller, S.J., 
in Bernouilli’s Descr. de V Inde^ I, pp. 46—60. 

Peruschi and his printers were particularly unlucky in their render- 
ing of most of the proper names in this paragraph. We have Barote 
for Baroche; Cambarate for Cambai^te; Oga for Goga; Catanul for 
^atanulge ; Cebcha for Beha, Rebeth for Behet. The same mistakes 
occur in du Jarric and Purchas. 

11 One of Monsei rate’s favourite thf^ories is that there were for- 
merly Christians in Kabul and at Gwaliar, and that Christian kings 
reigned at Delhi in Timur’s time. He acknowledges, however, •that 
he could discover no traces of Christianity in North India. The Muham- 
madans, he thought, had destroyed every vestige of it. ^ About the 
13 basso-relievo figures at the entrance of a temple at Gwaliar, which 
were said to be Our Lord and his 12 Apostles, he says, “ non satis con- 
stare potuit, quorum, essent. ” Mong. Leg. Comm., fol. 176. 3 and Index 
s. V. Christiani. I do not discover any Muhammadan ruler by the^narne 
of Daud at Delhi or in the adjoining kingdoms at the time of Timur s 
invasion (1398). It is a common Muhammadan name, and may have 
been taken for Christian by mediaeval writers. 
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fines of Persia and India. There they had divers encounters 
with the Patanes, until they finally subdued all those who lived 
in the country of Qhabul from the Indo inwards. Baburxa, 
Equebar’s grandfather, continued the war with the Patanes 
in India, on this side of the river, conquered the whole of 
Industan, and drove them into Bemgala.^ After the death 
of Baburxa, the Patanes turned against his son, Emaumxa, 
and obliged him to betake himself, with little honour, to Qhabul. 
Seeing himself ousted, he went to ask help from the King of 
Persia, who gave him one of his Captains, a very brave soldier, 
with 12,000 men,‘^ on condition that he would follow his 
sect. With these 12,000 men and his own forces Emaumxa 
did such good work that he recovered what he had lost, 
and obliged the Patanes to retire into Bemgala. On the 
death of Emaum, Equebar, now reigning, succeeded to the 
throne of Industan. After quelling some disturbances, he 
continued the war against the Patanes, defeated their King 
in a battle, and made himself master of Bemgala. This last 
King of the Patanes was also called David,^ like the 
Christian King from whom his predecessors had wrested 
Industan.* 

The state of things in Equebar’s dominions, this year, 
is that there are revolts, so that one may think they are for 
the worse rather than for the better. In Bemgala 10,000 
Mogores and 20,000 Patanes have revolted. In Cambaia he 
is badly obeyed by Cutubdican,^ the Captain of Baroche, 
and by Xaebqhan, the Captain of Amadaba,® two men of 
great importance, both on account of their lineage, and their 
power, their forces, valour, determination and experience. 
Though they have not openly declared against him, it is con- 
sidered certain that they await an opportunity for rebelling 
and joining Amiqhan,'^ the claimant to the Kingdoms of 
Cambaia. He has also a great enemy in his brother, the 
Prince of Qhabul. 

It was Cutubdican who raided the lands of Damao — with- 
out Equebar’s leave, as he affirmed many times on oath — in 
order, it seems, to disturb Equebar’s friendship and relations 
with us. At Equebar’s order he withdrew, for these fellows 
are so clever that, as long as their plan is not quite ripe, 
tliey continue in their allegiance, seeing that they cannot 


1 Peruschi (p. 14) makes them retire to the “ Islands of the Bay 
of Bengal.” 

2 “ 1st© [Rex Persia3] ©rat Xa-Thamas, qui Homayoni XII mill, elec- 
torum militum attribuit sub due© Beyran-Khan. ” Cf. de Laet, De 
Jmperio Magni Mogolis, Lugd. Batav., 1631, p. 159; but see Elliot’s 
Hiet. of India y v. 219. 

^ Baud l^ah. Cf. Keene’s Or, Biogr. Diet. 

* On comparison of the Portuguese text of this paragraph with the 
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QhEbul, ^ ostam nas cofins da P’sia/ E India, E tiueram varios 
encotros • co os patanes, te q se ensenhorearam, De todos os ^ 
morauao do indo,/ pera dentro, nas terras De qhabul, E 
cotinuado, a guerra na india c6 os patanes, Desta banda do/ 
Rio • Baburxa, Auo do Equebar, Ihe foi ganhando. todo, 
0 industan, E os encatoou em/ Bemgala • Morto Baburxa 
[Foimr-] voltaram, os patanes, sobre, Emauxa, sen filho,// E fizeramno 
recolher, com pouca honrra, a qhabul. Vendosse desapos- 
sado, foi pedir socorro a el/Rei da Persia, o qual Ihe deu, hum 
seu capitam, mui ualeroso, com 12 mil hoes, cd condigam 
q ' siguisse sua seita ; Deu se Emauxa tarn boa manha, c6 
estes, 12 mil homehs, E cd a sua gente q tornou/ a cobrar tudo 
0 q tinha perdido, recolhendosse os patanes, pera as terras, 
De Bemgala, morredo,/ Emau socedoo no industan, Eque- 
barxa.. q agora Reina E depois De apaziguar alguas alteracoes 
cotinuado a guerra, com os patanes, veiiceo o seu Rei em 
hua batalha, E ensenhoreou se De bemgala,/ chamauasse este 
Rei ultimo Dos patanes tarn bem dauid Como o Rei Cristam, 
a q seus antepassados, ' ganharam as terras do industan. 


0 estado das cousas. Do Equebar, neste anno presente, 
he estarem reuoltas, r feicam, q antes se/ pode cuidar q uam 
pera mal q pera milhor, Porq em Bemgala, estam aleuatados, 
1(1 m 1 mogores, E/ uinte mil patanes, Em cambaia Ihe 
obedecem mal, Cutubdican, capitam De baroche, E xaebqhan 
capi/tam, De Amadaba, q sam homefis De grande Importancia, 
assi de geracam, como de Poder, De gente, valor, esforco, 
E experidtia. Ainda q nam, se tern De todo Declarado, tern 
seporcerto,/ q esperam boa occasiam Pera Arrebentarem, 
E unirem se cd Amiqhan, pretenssor Dos Reinos •/ De cambaia^ 
tern tambem grande sobre osso, no principe De qhabul, seu 
Irmad. 

Cutubdican, foi o q veio correr as terras, De damad sem 
licenca Do Equebar., como affirmou,/ muitas vezes, cd 
iuramcto, a cdta de reuoluer, (ao q pareoe,) a amisade, Do 
Equebar, E com uni ca' 'cam cd nosco, Porem leuousse dellas, 
pseumadado, q estes sam tarn sagazes, q atee q amadu- 
rem bem a cousa, correm cd suas obrigacocs em quato, nam 


Spanish of Father L. de Guzman's Mist, de las Missiones, I, 241, col. 2, 
it will be seen that he did not follow Peruschi. 

6 Qutbuddin l^an. Cf. Jm, I, 333. After the conquest of 
(Jrujarat he had been appointed to the Sarkar of Bahroch. 

6 Shihab was in Gujarat from the 22nd to the 28th year of 
Akbar’s reign. Ain, I, 332. His full name was Shihabuddin Ahmad 

7 Amin Khan Ghorl, once a ruler of Surat. Cf. Elliot’s Hist, of 
India, v, 438, 440, and Ain, I, 516. 
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execute their designs. Cutubdican invaded Damao on the 
plea of putting a stop to certain quarrels between olir people 
and the Mogores, who wanted perforce to occupy certain lands 
near Damao, but ours killed some of their people and made 
them desist. He spread the news that the Portuguese sought 
to invade the country and seize upon Surrate, whereas, in 
reality, instead of defending the King’s interests, as he pre- 
tended in excuse, he wanted to avenge certain private wrongs 
received from the Portuguese.* 

When Equebar joins his forces, and has no rebels to 
oppose him, he is very powerful. Besides the troops which 
his captains bring into the field, he must have 5,000 war- 
elephants,^ 40,000 cavalry, and an infinite number of infantry. 
He has many captains who can muster 12,000 or 14,000 
liorse and many elephants; others of 6,000 or 4,000 horse, 
and below that number. 

In his campaign against his brother, the Prince of 
Qhabul,*^ he left 10,000 men in garrison in Cambaia, and 
12,000 in Fatipur with his mother. To the frontiers of Bemgala 
he sent against the rebels a foster-brother of his, one of his 
relatives,^ with 20,000 horse, and some 4 or 5 captains, each 
with 6, 5 or 4 thousand horse, besides some infantry and 
camp-followers for the baggage. In all the towns he left the 
necessary garrison, and took with him about 50,000 picked 
men, besides an infinite number of infantry and camp-followers. 

On entering the enemy’s territory, he left on this side 
of the Indo 3,000 men, on the other 1,500. His second son 
was sent ahead with 15,000 horse and 1,500 elephants, whilst 
he kept a large force of the best soldiers. Leaving the Prince 
at the foot of the mountains, a distance of three stages from 
Qhabul,'^ to guard with 2,000 men his treasure and those 
of his household, he scoured the country and entered the 


1 These events, which occurred at the end of 1581 and the beginning of 
1582, are related at length in Monserrate’s Mong. Leg. Gomm.^ fol. 93a. sqq. 

The statement attributed to Monserrate by the Provincial of 
Goa that Akbar had 50,000 elephants stationed for warlike purposes 
at various ceutres of his empire (cf. J.A.S.B., 189(5, p. 63) is neither 
in this RelaQam nor in his Mong. Leg. Qomm. We find it, however, 
in Peruschi, p. 16. Monserrate does not say either that Akbar took 
with him 5,000 elephants on the expedition against Mirza Hakim, 
but that he kept 5,000 at his own expense. Cf. Mong. Leg. Gomm.y 
fol. 515. 2. 

I do not find in the Ain commands of 12,000 or 14,000. Akbar 's 
three sons had commands ranging between 10,000 and 7,000. Cf. Alny 
I, 238. 

* Peruschi gives Febr. 1582 as the date when Akbar started on his 
campaign against Kabul. This is wrong and impossible. Monserrate 
says: 6° Idus Febr. 1581, i.e.y 8 Febr. 1581. Cf. Mong. Leg. Gomm.y 
fol. 446. 2. Dowson says that Badauni and the Tahakalri-Akhari 

go wrong in their chronology from the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign. 
(Cf. Elliot, Hist, of India, V. 246.) He considers, e.g., the Tohakdt^ 
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podem, alfazer [ 5 ic], E fes isto ao som De/ acudir a huas brigas, 
q os nossos tiueram • sobre huas terras De damao q queriam 
comer os mogo-/res por forga, as quaes os nossos lhas fizeram, 
desemparar, matando Ihe algua gente lancando fama,/ q 
queriam os portugueses, correr as terras, E tomar Siirrate, 
sendo, na verdade, por sq uingar De/ certo agrauo, particular 
q tin ha, dos portugueses, recebido, E nam por respeito de 
seruir nisso a seu Rei; como deu por desculpa. 

Estando o Equebar vnido, com suas forcas, E sem a- 6 
Jeuatados, tern grande poder porq afora a gote/ De sens 
capitaes, tera sinquo mil alifantes de peleiia. E quarenta 
mil caualos, E gente de pee infinita. tern muitos capitaes, 
De 12, 14 mil caualos. E muitos alifantes, outros de seis E 
de 4 mil, E dahi pera baixo./ 

Quando foi sobre seu Irmao 0 Principe De qhabul Deixou 
nas guarnicoes De oabaia 10 mil/ homens, em fatipur com 
sua may • 12 mil na fronteira de bemgala, cotra os aleuatados, 
madou,/hum seu colaco, E parente, com uinte mil cauallos, 

E outros .4. ou sinquo capitaes, quern de seis, quo/ sinquo, 
quem De 4 mil caualos, afora algua infantaria e bagaje, 
E em todas as Cidades Dei'xou a guarnicam necessaria, E 
elle leuaua .50. mil hoi^s escolhidos poucomais ou menos, afora/ 
a infantaria E bagaje, q hera infinito. 

Entrando polas terras. Do imrniguo, deixou a borda do 
Rio indo dosta banda .3. mil hoes/ E da outra banda mil E 
quinhetos. Deu a dianteira, ao filho Do meyo com qiiinze 
mil ca- ualos, E quinhentos alifantes, E ficou elle, com hua 
grande batalha da milhor gcte do/ exercito, E deixou o 
principe cd 2 mil hoes ao pee da sserra tres jornadas, De 
perto De qhabul, co o tisouro, E co toda sua casa, correo as 


to be 1 year late for the 27th regaal year, under which Ni/amu-d 
din x\hmad chronicles the Kabul campaign, and whereas Nigamu-d 
din writes : “ The beginning of this year [27th regnal year] corres- 
ponded with Sunday, 15th Safar, 989,’’ Dowson notes: " 
should be 990 (11th March 1582).” Cf. ihid.. pp. 421 -427. Father 
Monserratehs date “ 8 Febr., 1581,” which admits of no doubt, shows 
that Dowson’s corrections and the chronology of the Akbar-nama from 
the 22nd regnal year should be reconsidered. Nizamu-d dm Ahmad 
took part in the Kabul expedition. Cf. ibid., p. 424. , r. 

6 ’Aziz Kokah’s mother was Akbar’s wet-nurse, and, though often 
offended by his boldness, Akbar used to say : ‘‘ 

is a river of milk which I cannot cross.” In the 25th ^ f A ’imm 

reign, he was promoted to a command of 6,000, got the title of ^ z 
Khan, and was sent to Bengal _a,nd Bihar to quell the 
^ich had broken out there. Cf. Ain I, ^21, 3-6. One o ’ 
daughters had married a daughter and son of Akbar s, as we find 
Jesuit authorities. Cf. J.A.S.B,, 1896, p. ^ 

6 Jahangir, then “ 14 years old,” was left at Jalalabad. Cf. Mong. 

Leg. Gomm.y fol. 80a. 2. 
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city of Qhabul without striking a blow. His brother offered 
«ome resistance, however. He fought the vanguard of the 
younger prince which consisted of 40,000 horse;* but, when 
he saw the elephants and other cavalry, on which he had 
not counted, come to the rescue, he lost heart and hid himself 
in certain very high • mountains. On 'the other side of the 
Indo there are some independent mountain- chiefs disposing 
of 12,000 or 14,000 horse, who came all of them to offer 
him their services and were ready to accompany him. 

The horses of the Moors are Turkish or Osbaquis ; they 
have others from Tartary, which are strong, but without beauty 
and brightness of colour.^ The King and the great Captains 
have Arabs, many of them, and of excellent quality. The 
gentoos ride country-breds, for they, do not fight on horse- 
back, their weapons being short lances like darts, and rodels 
or circular shields. When they come upon the enemy, they 
jump down, and do what they can with their short lances. 
The Moors fight with Turkish bows, with which they do harm 
while they beat in retreat. Their arrow on the string, they 
face about to the left and shoot, while their horses gallop 
on at full speed. Their infantry is armed with muskets, 
and sometimes with bows and arrows, or with sword and 
shield. But, they are a low, craven set, and do much less 
than the cavalry, which is the back-bone of the army. 

On the expedition he took with him 28 field guns, none 
for siege operations. Each of them was the size of a 
hemisphere.'^ These were in the van. He had also with him 
50 elephants, each with four musketeers, placed on cercain 
appliances, like children’s cradles, with a balcony which they 
can turn in any direction they like. These musketeers dis- 
oharged bullets of the size of an egg. 

The war-elephants have their forehead covered, some 
with plates of metal others with rhinoceros- hide/ others 
with cotton- tow, and their conductors have side-arms, or breast- 
plates, or cuirasses and coats of mail, and they have with 
them some companions with bows and arrows and muskets. 
The elephants go in the rear, and when there is danger, a 
body of them is detached by one side or the other, or both, 
according as they are wanted to drive the enemy off. They 
are never placed in the van, because they prevent seeing the 

1 A clerical error. Read 4,000. Cf. Mong. Leg. Comm.y fol. 786, 3, 
where we read that Mirza Hakim attacked with 16,000 men the 
vanguard of Pahayi's forces, led by Nuram [Naurangj ;^an, son of 
Qutbuddin i^ian ; but he withdrew on the arrival of Man Singh. 

Per us chi writes (p. 17): “ I Mori, cioe Mahomettani, Bacheni, 
& altri popoli, che confinano co’i Tartar! , usano caualli, che fanno 
uenire di Tartaria. ” It is likely that he took the first syllable of 
Osbaqui to be an article, and thus obtained Bacheni, or did he find 
Balcheni in his original ? — On horses and the places they came from. 
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[Fol, 486 v. ] terras E entrou pacificainete E sem// Resistencia na cidade, 
De qhabul, porq o Irmao postoq fes/ rosto, E peleijou com 
a uaguardia Do infante q heram 40 mil cauallos • como uio 
Arrebentar o so-/ corro dos alif antes, E caualaria de q nao 
sabia Desacorcoou, E fugio, E embrenhou se, em huas serras/ 
mui altas, Da outrar banda do indo, Na serra ha algtis 
senhores, absolutos, de 12 . 14 mil caualos,/ os quaes todos se 
uieram a oferecer, E acopanhar./ 

Os caualos Dos mouros sam turquins E osbaquis E outros, 7 
caualos da tartarea, fortes, mas pouco airosos,/ nem lustrosia 
da cor, elRei, E os capitaes grandes tern cauallos arabios, 
muitos, E mui bons os gctios ca- ualgam em os caualos 
da terra, porq nam Peleiiam em cima Delles, porq suas 
arm as sam la-/cas curtas a maneira de dardos, E Rodelas 
ou broqueis, E como ciiegam os immigos poesse no chao/ 

E fazem o q podem com suas lancinhas, os mouros peleiiam 
com arcos turquescos, co os quaes fazem ho mal/ quando 
se retirara, porq embebem o arco, E uirando sobre o braco 
esquerdo, atiram, corredo o cauallo,/ co toda a forca, 
a infantaria pelleiia com espinguardas, E alguas vezes co 
arcos E frechas, E outra cd espa-/da E rodella, porem he' a 
gente baixa e de pouco animo, E he muito menos q a caual- 
eria q he a forga/ Do Arraial./ 

Leuou a esta guerra uintoito pecas De campo, E nhua 
de bater, a maior dellas hera hua meia espera,/ estas hiam 
na dianteira, leuou tambem . 50 . alif antes, co cada hum, 4 
spimguardoes, sobre hun^/ cert.os aparelhos E maneira de 
bergo de mininos, com sua uaranda q podiam iugar pra onde 
quisesr/ E lancauam hum pelouro, como hum ouo./ 

Os alifantes de peleiia hiao co suas testeiras, alguais 
cubertas De laminas. outras De couro data/ outros De 
estofados dalgodam, E os q os gouernauam, armados de armas 
brancas, ou de laminas/ ou de couracas, E saias De malha, 
algus copanheiros, com arcos, E frechas, E espinguardas, 
os ali-/fates vem na retaguarda. E quando ha apto lancam 
hua manga delles, por hum corno, ou por outro/ ou por ambos 
segundo a necessidade, pera fazer retirar os immigos E 
nunqua os poem diate da/ batalha, parte porq tolhem a uista 

cf. Ain, I, 132-133. “Droves after droves arrive from Turan and 
Iran, and there are now-a-days twelve thousand in the stables of His 
Majesty.” 

^ “ Hr ant autem ooto et viginti, castrensia tormenta, sed ad qua- 
tiendos muros inepta, quorum maximum Hemisphjeram (ut vulgus 
militarium ait) non a 3 quabat.*’ Cf. Mong. Leg, Comm., fol. 44a. 2. 

♦ The anta (Port, and Span.) is the Brazilian tapir, an animal not 
found in India. Compare with Yule’s Hobson- Johson, 1886, s.v, Qanda, 
and see App. 
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enemy, and, when they are wounded, they turn upon their 
own people, throw them into disorder and trample them to 
death. 

Though they do much harm even when unarmed, swords 
are fixed to their trunk, and daggers to their tusks. With 
their proboscis they seize the enemy and either fling them 
aloft, or strike them to the ground, or cast them under their 
feet, where they pull and rend them in twain Eqiiebar never 
engages all his forces in battle. If he shows himself with 
5,000 men, he has 20,000 lying in ambush, and others behind 
them. If the van is victorious, those in the rear come and 
improve the situation. If they are defeated, the rear-guard 
sustains the brunt of the enemy, whilst those who are routed 
make safe and rally. He has also in his army many Baloches, 
mounted on camels,* and fighting with bows and arrows. 
When he marches through his own territory, the army 
goes along without order, all kinds of handicraftsmen and 
merchants following in their wake, so that wdien they pitch 
their tents, the camp looks like a well- planned city, and 
nothing is wanting for managing the people, no more 
than if they were at Agra or at Fatipur. When he mounts 
his horse, the guard on duty that day wait on him, forming 
a line of a league in length, a line of cavalry, another of 
elephants.^ The king advances at a stone’s throw from the 
army, a party of mounted scouts going in front, while behind 
comes a battalion of cavalry followed close by the elephants. 
Near the king there is always a body of musicians playing 
trumpets, anafis ^ and kettle-drums,^ but on the march 
they beat only one drum. 

The lands w^hich he conquers he does not properly 
bestow on any one, nor are there hereditary estates among 
the Mogores. All the lands belong to the King. The rest 
of the people is subject to the Lords and Grandees to whom 
he gives the lands, with a certain salary, and they remain on 
them as long as he pleases. When he thinks good, he removes 
them and appoints them to other places, always having 
regard to the number of soldiers whom each one has in his 
service. A captain of 12,000 men receives a province or 
district, which, over and above his pay, will easily main- 
tain that number of people. The Lord then distributes the 


1 The Ain I, 143—148, devotes several chapters to camels. 

2 “ Dum Rex moratur,^ duobus ordinibus in seriem, ab aulrc 
vestibulo, ad ducentos ferme passus, distincti, altero quidem ele- 
phantum, armis, qiiibus a telorum iniuria, sint tuti, diligenter 
obtectorum, altero, equitum eagittarioriim, et pilatoriim, levis arma- 
tura9 (nam ferro tectis et munitis equis ac militibus caret) Regem 
operiuntur, ac praetereuntem, suo quisque loco, atque ordine salntat. ” 
Of. Mong. Leg. Comm,,, fol. 466. 1. It would seem, then, that the 
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dos immigos, E se feridos, uiram, desordenam, E ar/tropellam 
sua propria gcte / 

Araarrao Ihe espadas na tromba, ou adagas nos detes, 
aindaq desarmados fazem muito mal. Co a tro-/ba, botando 
os q alcancam bus pera*o ar, outros marrado, c6 elles no chao, 
outros podo os de baixo/ dos pes E arrebentando os, ou 
fazendo os em dous pedacos, numca apresenba batalha c6 
toda a gote/ q tern, se mostra seis mil hoes tern uinte mil em 
cilada, E detras destes outros. Se uencem os de diate,/ uem 
se melhorando os de detras, se sam v^encidos, tomam estes 
0 impeto dos immigos, e poH se em sal-/iio os q vem 
fugindo, E fazem se em hu corpo, leua tambem muitos 
baloches, q peleijam em Ri-/ba de camelos c6 arco E frechas. 
Quando marcha por suas terras vai o exercito, Desordenado, 
E vab nelle/ toda a sorbe de officiaes E mercadores, De modo 
q assetando, o Arraial parece hua cidade bem^ ordenada, E 
nab falta nada pera o meneo da gente q nelle uai, como § 
se estiuessem em Agra ou em Fatipur. quando caualga, 
esperao a guarnigam daquelle dia posta em fieira hua legoa em 
cbpri-/do, hua fieira de gente de cauallo, E outra de alifantes. 
Marcha elRei, hum tiro De pedra apar-/tado da gente, 
leuando algus corredores diate, E vem detras a caualaria 
em hua Batalha, E detras/ Della os alifantes dando costas, 
vem sempre pto delRei, trombetas, Anafis, tabales,/ porem 
marchando, nab vem tangendo mais q hum atabala./ 


As terras q ganha nab nas da de uero [?] a iiimguem, nem 
[Fol 487*'q morgados entre os mogores, todas as / terras sam delRei E a^ 
mais gente he dos senhores,E grandes aos quaes daa as terras 
cb certa/ pensam, E estam neilas ate suamerce, E quando Ihe 
parece os, tira E poem em outras, tendo Respeito/ a gcte de 
obrigacam De cada hum, a quern tern 12 mil hoes dalhe, hua 
prouincia ou comarca/ q possa comoda mote sostentar aquella 
gcte, fora sua pensab, E o seahor reparte as uillas, E aldeas/ 
entre os capitaeis seus inferiores, porem, as iusticas sam 
postas por elRei, E a cada hum destes senhores,/ grandes, 
emcarega Ihe certos alifantes, oncas, camelos, E cada anno, 


guard was drawn up in this way at the beginning and at the end of 
the day’s journey. 

SThe Ain, I, 51, mentions the wa/^r among musmal instruments. 
“The na/ir, of the Persian, European and Indian kinds ; they blow 
some of each kind.” 

*On the naqir and naqqarah or kettle-drum, see Yule’s note in 
Travels oj Marco Polo, London, 1874, I, p. 331. 
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towns and villages among his subaltern captains — for the 
judges are appointed by the King, and every one of these 
Lords is placed in charge of a certain number of elephants, 
ounces and camels, whom he sends every year to the Court, 
for the king’s inspection.^ 

In his palace he keeps many workmen always engaged 
in the manufacture of muskets and swords.*^ In his army he has 
Mogores, Coragones [Khurasanis, i.e., Persians], Turquimaes, 
Baloches, Gusarates, Patanes, Industanes, and Gentoos. He has 
more confidence in the last than in any others, and because he is, 
on this account, considered a Cafar [Kafir], which means a man 
without religion, his people are continually in revolt against 
him. His dominions being very large and extensive, he draws 
great revenues in drugs, spices, precious stones, metals of all 
kinds, pearls, civet, ^ stufis, carpets,* brocades,^ velvet, cotton- 
cloth, horses, which are imported in great numbers from Persia 
and Tartary. He has great treasures, because the King 
inherits all the property of his deceased captains. 

The occasion of Akbar’s coticeiving a liking for our faith 
was the courteous and civil behaviour, as also the valour 
of some Portuguese, who accompanied Antonio Cabral, when, 
by order of the Viceroy Don Antonio, he went to see him 
at ^urrate.^ These favourable dispositions were increased 
some years later, when he heard what was being done in 
Bemgala by two Fathers of the Society, who had gone thither 
in the year [15]76.'^ After this he had Pero Tavares (the 
captain of Porto Pequeno) at his court, and what he heard 
him say made him desire to be informed about our affairs. 
He ordered to bring to his Court Father Julianes Pereira, 
now governing the Bishopric of Cochim. This Father with 


J On the Mansabdars, their commands and monthly allowances, 
cf. Am, I, 236 — 247, 528—537. — “The servants (Mansabdars) of His 
Majesty have their horses every year newly marked, and thus maintain 
the efficiency of the army ... If a Mansabdar delays bringing his 
men to the muster, one-tenth of his jaglr is withheld.’ ' Am, I, 256. 

2 On Akbar’s arsenal, cf. Am, I, 109— 116. In the infantry, 
“there are 12,000 Imperial matchlock-bearers,” Am, I, 251. “The 
fourth part of the Dakhill troops are matchlock-bearers.” ('f. 
ibid.y I, 254. 

^ On civet and the manner of preparing the perfume, cf. Am, 

I, 79. 

'*■ Tafgilahs are described in the Am, I, 93, 94, as stuffs from 
Mecca. Some of them were gold stuffs, others silk, etc., or plain. 

6 A list of brocaded velvets from Yazd, Europe, Gujarat, Kashan, 
Herat, Labor, Barsah, with their prices, is given in the Am, I, 92. 

s As Don Antonio de Noronha governed at Goa between 1571 
and 1573, Cabral’s embassy must have taken place within this 
interval. Abul Fazl dates Akbar’s first introduction to the Portu- 
guese to the 17th year of his reign (1573), when Akbar was besieging 
Surat. Cf. 1904, pp. 52-53. Danvers’ The Portug, in India^ 

II, 4, does not accurately define the chronology of these events. 

J. Bird’s Hist, of Guzerat translated from the Persian of Ali Mohammed 
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cada hum manda a corto estes a1i-/fates & caet • pera os elRei 
uer. ' 


No paco tern muitos offioiaes, De espinguarda E de 
espada, q cotinuamcte, traballiao em/ sens officios • traz em 
seu campo, mogores, coracones, Turquimaes, Boloches, gusar- 
ates, Patanes, Industaiies, E gctios, E destes s© cdfia mais 
q de liimguem, E por esta causa sendo elle auido por Cafar./ 
q quer dizer homem semi ei.na se acabam de aleuatar cdtra 
elle. Tern dessuas terras mui grossas rendas,/ porq sam eUas 
mui grossas, E de grande trato, De drogas,/ especearias, pedras 
pretiosas, metaes De toda a sorte, aliofar, algalia, panos, 
alcatificas, borcados, ueludos, Roupa dalgodam, caualos, q 
uem em grade catidade da persia. E tartarea, tern grades, 
tisouros Porq toda a faz'*'‘ dos ca- pitaes q morrem, a herda 
elRei./ 

A (xtasiam de se affeicoar a nossa lei foi, ver o primor, 
policia, E valor de alguns Portugeses, q aco-/panhauam 
Antonio cabral, quando o foi uer a currate, por madado, 
do VIsoRei, Dorn Antonio, E al-/ guns annos dipois o q ouuio 
dizer q faziaiii em bemgala, dous padres da copanhia q la 
foram, rio anno de 76., E dipois teue a pero tauares (capitam 
do porto pequeno) na sua Corte, E polloq/ Ihe ouuio desejou 
de se imformar de nossas cousas. E madou trazer assi o 
P. Julianes pereira/ q gouerna agora o bispado, De cochim 9 


Khan, London, 1835, p. 318, states that Akbar began the siege of* 
Surat on 19th Jan. 1573, and marched back to Ahmadabad on 6th 
March 1573. 13 e tween these dates Cabral’s embassy must have taken 

place. “The Viceroy [Anthony de Nor- mha] being come into the River 
of Damam, struck such a terror into the Enemy, who were encamped 
two Leagues off, that the King [Akbar] immediately sent an Ambassa * 
dor to the Viceroy, to treat of Peace. The Viceroy received him in his 
Galley with great State, and firing all the Cannon of the Fleet ; and 
having heard his proposals, sent back with him Anthony Cahrall, who 
concluded the Peace to the content of both Parties. The Viceroy re- 
turned to Goa, and the Mogol settled himself in the Possession of 
the Kingdom of Camhaya, cutting off the Head of the Traitor Itimi- 
tican, a just Reward of his Villany.” Cf. Faria y Sotjsa, The Portu- 
gues AsiUf London, 1695, Vol. II, Pt. ITJ, Ch XII, 9. p. 323 (abridged 
from the Portuguese). Peruschi, du Jarric and ioartoli must be wrong 
when speaking of an embassy of Cabral’s in March 1678. In March 1678, 
Father Julian Pereira arrived at Fatlipur. 

7 Peruschi says (p 29) that these two Jesuits had come from Eurone 
in 1679, but one of them was called Antonio Vaz (Oriente ( 'onquistado , 
II. Conq. I, D. II, § 44) and no such name appears in Franco’s 
Synopsis Annal. Soc. Jesu in LusiU about that time. 
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crreat zeal made him know much concerning the law of the 
Gospel, and his good example disposed him favourably 
towards it.^ He gave so many indications of his willingness 
to embrace it that it was the reason why in Bemgala the 
rebels were up in arms, because the king wanted to abandon 
their sect, and why they called the Prince of Qhabul to enter 
into league with him. In fact, he advanced a hundred leagues 
into Equebar’s territory, and did not leave it until [Equebar] 
marched against him with the powerful army of which I 
spoke above. A year before this war with Chabul broke out, 
he ordered to call the Fathers of the Society, who were 
sent to him. He treated them always with much affec- 
tion, bestowed many favours on them, and listened many 
times to the things of our holy Faith. He showed much 
inclination for them, but what he has in his heart God alone 
knows.^ He is in a quandary : if he leans towards us, he has 
the Moors against him ; if he does not declare himself more 
openly, he makes us believe that it may be all deceit, and 
for other reasons tending little to the service of Our Lord 
and the peace of these States.^ May Our Lord enlighten him, 
and give him grace, so that he may profit by what he has 
heard. 

Since I spoke above of Mount Cumaum, I shall, before 
putting an end to this information, give an account of a 
certain nation of Gentoos living on it. It is something new 
and curious. 

In tlie interior of those mountains live certain gentiles 
called J3otthant.^ They wear felt, cut to the shape of the 


1 Pero Tavares went from Bengal to Fathpur, whither he had been 
called by Akbar. (Cf. S. Manrique, O. S. A. Itinerario delaa Missiones, 
'Boma, 164-9 and 1653, Ch. IV.) He obtained important concessions 
for the Portuguese in Bengal, and became their first “ Captain” at the 
newly conceded settlement of Hugli, or Goli, as it was then 
called. He must have arrived at Fathpur in 1677, since Fr. Julian 
Pereira, who was called from Satgaon in consequence of Tavares’ 
discussions with Akbar, arrived at Fathpur in March 1678. (Cf. du 
Jarbio, II, Livre IV, Ch. IX, and L. de Guzman, op. cit., I, 243.) 
Akbar’ s letter inviting the Jesuits of Goa to come to his court is 
dated December, 1578. Cf. Oriente Gonq., II, Conq. I, D. II, § 43. 
Pereira was still at Fathpur when Aquaviva arrived, and some of 
Tavares’ men had taken service under Akbar. Monserrate states that 
(in Sept. 1679 ?) Pereira had been one year and a half at Court. 
{Mong. Leg. Comm., fol. 66. 2). Pereira’s name is given as Gileanes 
Pereyra by de Sousa (Or. Gonq.^ II, Conq. I, D. II, § 44), as Giuliano 
Ferreira by Peruschi {op. cit.^ p. 29), as Egidio Anes Ferreira by 
Bartoli. [Miaaione al Oran Mogor^ Roma, 1714, p. 9.) Monserrate 
calls him also “ Ai^gidius Joannides, Gangaridis Archimystes ” or 
simply ACgidius. Cf. Mong. Leg. Comm.y Index and fol. 21a. 3. ^Egidius 
is the Latin form for the Spanish Giles. His name is not in 
Padre Casimiro Christo vflo de Nazareth’s Mitraa Luaitanaa no Oriente. 
The Partab Bar mentioned by Abul Fazl as having come from 
Bengal in tVie 23rd year of Akbar’ s reign (1579) is evidently Pero ‘ 
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o qual com muito zelo, Ihe deu muita notifcia da lei eu§k/ 
gelica, E com seu bom exemplo, o affeicoou a ella, De 
maneira, q deu tatos sinaes de a qrer/ aoeitar, q foi causa 
De em bemgala, darem cor os aleuatados, q se aleuatauam 
porq elRei qria/ deixar sua lei, E chamarem o principe de 
qhabul, pera se lancS-rem c6 elle, o qual entrou cem le-Zgoas 
poUa terra do Equebar, E nao se saio dellas atee q elle abalou, 
c6 o exercito q assima/ disse. Hum anno antes de Arrebentar 
esta guerra de chabul, madou chamar padres da companhia/ 
os quaes llie foram emuiados, tratou os sempre c6 muito 
amor. E fes Ihes muitos fauores, E ouuio mui-/tas vezes 
as cousas De nossa sancta fee mostrou muita affeicam a 
ellas, o q tern no coracam soo deos/ o sabe, elle esta em- 
talado, porq se se inclina a nos, amotinao se os mouros, E 
nao se ter mais/ Declarado fas nos cuidar, q tudo pode ser 
fingido, E por outros respeitos, De pouco seruico De nosso 
Sfior. E quieta 9 am Destes estados, nosso Snor o alumie, 
E Ihe de graga peraq se aproueite,/ Do q tern ouuido. 


Porq em Riba falei no mote, cumau, direi breuemete, 
antes de por fim a esta informacam, cota De/ certa nacam 
De getios q nelle habita, por ser cousa noua, E curiosa./ 

No interior destas serras, morad hus getios q se chamad. 
Botthant: os quaes uestem feltro cor-/tado ao geito, do corpo, 10 


Tavares, since the author of the Darhar-i~Akharl , as pointed out by 
Mr. H. Beveridge, gives Tab Barsu. Cf. J.A.8 B., 1904, pp. 53-54, and 
1896, pp. 47-48. Blochmauin {Ain I, 440) identifies Bartab Bar Firin^i 
or Partab Firing! with the Portuguese Governor of Hugli who gave 
protection to Mir Najat. Abul Fazl’s date of 1579 is, however, fully 
a year out. Tavares was still at Fathpur in 1579, since the two 
Jesuits in Bengal asked through him that the arrears of custom- 
duties to be paid by the Portuguese merchants should be remitted 
“up to the present year, 1579.’* Cf. de Sousa, Or, Conq. II, 
Conq. I, D. II, § 44. We learn also that Akbar’s letters received 
at Goa in Sept. 1579 were accompanied by others from Father Pereira 
and Tavares. The letters of Tavares were probably dated from 
Fathpur. Monserrate calls him, perhaps by anticipation, “ portus 
pwetor,” i.e., Captain of the port of Hugli. Cf. Mong. Leg. Go^nm.^ 
fol. 66. 3. 

^ The best materials for a study of Akbar’s religious views are 
in the Ain I, pp. 162 — 167, with Blochmann's copious notes, pp. 
167 — 213, and, as shown by Mr. H. Beveridge {J.A.S,B., 1904, p. 49). 
in the historical parts of the AMfar-nama^ Vol. Ill, p. 298 of the 
Bibl. Ind. edn., or Vol. Ill, p. 140, of the Cawnpore edn. Cf. also Jo. 
Bomb Br. of R.A.S., 1841-44, pp. 57, 60-63. 

8 Understand : Portuguese India. 

4 The passage which follows refers to the Tibetans. Mr. E. D. 
Maclagan was led, by de Sousa’s inaccurate description of the Bot- 
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body and stitched on quite close, which they do not take 
off until it rots on them and falls to pieces. On their head 
they wear certain pointed hoods of the same material. They 
never wash their hands, and they give, as their reason, that 
it is improper to defile so limpid and beautiful an element 
as watei'. They marry only once, a'hd then one wife only. 
When they have two or three children, they live like brother 
[and sister]. When one of them dies, the one who survives 
does not remarry. They have no idols, and live in clans 
like the Brazilians. 

They are governed by sorcerers. Wlien some one dies, 
they examine their books and consult their sorcerers, and 
if they are told to eat the deceased , they eat him ; if they 
are told to burn him, they burn hijn, etc. Otherwise, 
they do not eat people. They are white, and not very tall , 
They fight on foot, and have no king. The greater number 
of them have ruddy faces and fair hair. Their weapons are 
bows, arrows and swords. Their dishes and porringers are 
pieces of dead men’s skulls. They are given to alms-giving. 
Tliey subsist on the making of felt, which they come to sell 
in a city on tliis side called Negarcot.^ They come down 
in June, July, August and September ; they cannot come 
down during the other months of tlie jmar on account of 
the snows. 

Here 1 stop this relation. I made it as short as was 
consistent with truth. And that this truth may be better 
known, I beg of the reader to pray to Our Lord for the 
Fathers occupied in this ministry. From St. Paul’s College 
of the Society of Jesus, Ooa, in these parts of India, the 26th 
N^ovcnnber [15]82. 


thaiilA mentioned Monserrate (Or. Conq, II, Conq. I, D. II, § (>3), to 
identify thorn with the Pathans or, perhaps, the Bhutanis (J.u4. 6. J5. , 
18i)G, p. 55 and n. 3). i^lr. H, Beveridge pointed out {J A.S.B., 
iG0(), p. 331) that the Bottanese of Aquaviva were the Bhotias of 
Alinora and Garhwal , or the Tibetans. Monserrate’s map in Mong. 
Leg. Oonnn. removes all doubt. It places Both and the Botthanti 
i>eyond the Himalayas, near Lake Manasarowar. Compare this 
passage with the description taken by Ehirchas from du Jarric, or 
f^eruschi. Cf. J. Talboys Wheeler’s Early Travels in India, Calcutta, 
14. 
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E cozido mui iusto sobre elle, o qual nao despem ate q 
apodresse se nelle,/ E cae em pedacos, na cabeca trazem 
bus carapuQoes agudos, do mesmo ; niiqua lauao as maos 
E dam por Rezam, q nam he bem ^ujar, liiia cousa tarn 
clara, E fermosa, como he a agoa,/ nao casao mais q hua 
Ima ves, com hua soo molher, E como tern dous ou tres filhos 
uiuem como Irmaos ' morrcdo hum delles o q fiqua nam torna 
a easar, nao tern idolos ; uiuem em cabildas como os brasis./ 


' •] Sam gouernados por feiticeiros, quando algum morre, 

olliao sens liuros, E cosultam seus feiticeiros/ E se Ibe dizem 
q comam o defunto comemno, se dizem q o queimem, quei- 
mamno, &c8et. & doutra man^’a nao come gete. Sam hoes 
bra cos De feitio, nao muito altos De corpo peleiiam a pee, 
nam tern Rei entressi os inais delles sam vermelhos/ De 
rosto, E cabellos ioiiros, suas armas sam/ Arcos, frechas, 
espadas^ sens bacios, E escudelas em q comem sam pedacos 
de cascos De caueiras De mortos, sam dados a fazer esmola, 
viuem de fazer feltro,, E vem a uender a hua cidade, desta 
banda q se chama Negarcot. E vem a baixo, em Junho, 
Julho agosto, E setembro, fora destes meses nam podem 
uirpor causa das neues. 

Aqui ponho hm a esta relacam, aqual fis o mais sumari- 
amrte, q pude .salua a verdade. De quern, a milhor souber, 
peco a quern a ler, q Rogue a nosso Shor polios padres q 
neste minis terio se occu^ao./ Feita neste Collegio De sam 
Paulo De goa Da C5p^ De Jesus, nestas partes da india 
em 26. De Nouebro. De 82. 

Endorsement : Mogor. Relacab do Equebar Rey dos 
mogores 1582. 2® Via. 


• Peruschi states that they came down to Nagarkot (Kangra) 
and Kalanur. The mention of Kalanur would alone show that his 
copy of the Relagam was different from mine. Monaerrate heard 
about the “ Botthants ” while at Kalanur; whether he met any, 
he does not say. Of. Mong. Legat. Gomm.^ fol. G0&. 3. Akbar went out 
of his way to Nagarkot to punish its unruly chief (1681). Monserrate 
does not appear to have accompanied him. 




20. Note on the Secular Coolingf of the Earth and a 
Problem in Conduction of Heat. 

By D. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D., F.R.S.E. , Prof., Presidency 
College. Communicated by Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 


In a celebrated memoir, Thomson (Lord Kelvin) applied, 
as is well known, Fourier’s theory of conduction of heat to a 
determination of the probable age of the earth. The main line 
of his argument may thus be stated. 

The solution of the equation (in one dimension) — 


— = A; — , V being the temperature, and ^ the time, 
ot OX^ 

. . ^JcnH 

IS v = XA„g cos nx (1) 

where Vo = the initial temperature ~ An cos nx. (2). 

Now, since is an actual temperature, the series on the 
right-hand side of (2) is necessarily convergent. 

the series (1) for v is also convergent for all positive 
values of t. 

For negative values of t, however, the series may or may 
not be convergent and the particular value of t for which the 
series ceases to be convergent gives a superior limit to the 
admissible value of t. 

The above reasoning, therefore, starts on the assumption 
that the present distribution is due to a certain initial distribu- 
tion of temperature of every point of the body which is being 
lowered by conduction, that is, “the earth is merely a warm 
chemically inert body cooling. ’ ’ If this is granted the solution 
of the problem wiU depend on the initial temperature as well as 
on the boundary conditions. And without actually obtaining it, 
we may easily see that there would be “ a superior limit (in the 
words of Maxwell) to the antiquity of the observed order of 
things.” 

Without considering the problem in its general form, we 
may obtain sufficient information, as was shown by Thomson 
in a later paper (“On the Secular Cooling of the Earth ”) by 
considering it in the following manner ; — 

Let the two regions separated by a plane {x = 0) in an in- 
finite solid be initially at temperatures, i?|, 


then 


Sv 

Sx 






( 3 ) 
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is t lie first integral of (1 ) ; and for k = 400, a foot and a yea,r being 
tlie units (assuming the average value of k to be equal to that 

hv 

found by Thomson for certain specimens of rocks), — will be 

6X 


negligible if ^=10'^. except for a comparatively small thickness 
(about 568 miles). Thus, the variation is confined to a thin 
crust and therefore the solution will be applicable to the earth 
for 10^ years. Moreover the heat gradient given by (3) appears 
to l)e of t he same order as that found in experiments on under- 
gjound tem])erature. Taking account of tlie possible variations 
in the value of the limiting time was taken by Tliomson to 
b(' 4 y 10'* yea IS. 

The dis(^overv of radium with its peculiar properties funda- 
mentally' alters the ])roblem. We luive to conceive nucleii of 
highly coiK'entrated energy disseminated through the mass of 
the earth and giving out heat very slowly. 

From this poijit of view the following problem is of interest. 

(1) Conceive a s])liere (centre, origin) in an infinite 
homogeneous solid at every point of whose sur- 
face the temperature is y,,, (x^y^z ) where y„ is a 
solid harmonio of degree ?^, at / — 0, to find the 
subsequent temperature at every point (r, 6) of the 
solid. 

i 2) Let the lempcratiue at- the surface at time f be 
- /(/) to tind (he temperature at any point at t. 

il) Tlie solution of 


hv 

— k X" '^v, where r ^ — 


^ il ^ 


with the specified condition is 


i7rlV\/ kr- j 


{x — x')’^ + (i/ — y)‘- + (z — z') 


7:1 

I 


'Ik 


s/ Tzt e iJet 


Tii e ijet 


/ 

/; 


4kt. 

xx^ 4 yy' f 


e 2kt 
ra cos 0 


7n Z^)dS. 

yAx' y^ z')ds. 


2ki 


yAx' y^ z^)djS. 


j A>.2\,{cos 0) • y„(x^y^ zJ) dS. 


rd e 4:ki 

(say) (where ^~the angle between x, y, z and xy y\ z^ , and 
P,, , a surface harmonic) 

1 ^‘2 ^ ^2 


'^^\/ iri e 4:kt 


4:71 

2n + I 


■ — Ti • 
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where is the pole : 


1 


r^ f a* 


= e-4^ 

For, (J being a BeK^el’s function) 


(du^y ^ ’ (4) 


x/ TT 



(2uY^^^ 

1 

11 

§s 

d 

/ sin 2 /.\ 

1 = /" (—\'^ 

d(iu) 


^ ’ V 2u) 


and 


sin 


u j 


e i9] 

d 


k (“^)=J>-£.- (r)^- 

= j P„ (,• ) e . 

“ i 

^ ('^“) 

^ . {2iuy ‘ . 


Changing u into iu, 




— fJU 

PuilC 


, /sin iu\ 

c/M— . 

= 2 . \ lu / 


{du^y^ 

sin k 


. (2^)". 




{du'^y^ 


. (2^6)'' . 


Suppose now 


ra 




/ 2A'^ r 

e P„ p dp =^A„j Pn'^ip-) dp 


2 d'^ sin h {u) 47r^« ‘ ra 

— i2uY — — where n = 

^ 2w + 1 2kt 
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(2). Changing the equation into polars and noting that 'O 
is independent of angular co-ordinates, (writing P for h) 


we have 


Hv , / 2 dv\ 

at \ dr^ ^ r dr) 


d(rv) _ 

“dT "" 


with the condition , rv — f{t ) , r = a. 


The solution is 


rv = L 




^\/ TT _Qo h(t — a) 

To verify this, we may put as usual, 
(r-a)^ 


T — a 4Jc{t—-a) 

e , f(a)doi. (5) 


4:k{t — a) 





(r-a)^\ 


dX. 


Z 

= J e . dX f(t) when ; 


^ \/ TT 

\/ TT 2 


/(^) = /(O. 


And the resultant temperature due to the two surface 
conditions superposed will be the sum of these, i.e. (4) and (6). 
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Note* — The numeration of the article below is continued 
from p. 132 of the ** Journal and Proceedings 
for 1912 . 

108. On three Gold Coins of the 'Adil ^^ahi Dynasty 

OF BIjapur. 

It is a pleasure to be able to announce the discovery of 
three small gold coins of the ‘Adil Shahi currency. Casts of two 
of these were kindly sent me last March (1912) by Mr. J. Allan 
of the British Museum. They are undated, but, since bearing 
the name of Muhammad Shah, they may be held to have 
issued during his reign, which extended from 1037 to 1067 a.h. 
The type of these two coins is identical with that of the same 
King's copper coins, described on page 684, and illustrated on 
plate xxxix, No. 5, of the Numismatic Supplement, No. xv. 
The legends on the obverse and reverse, read consecutively^ 
form the following couplet : — 

j 

J5IA ^ 

The weights of the coins are 51-7 and 51-8 grains, and the 
diameters are between *35 and *4 of an inch. 

They belong to Colonel Biddulph, who has presented a 
third specimen to the British Museum. 

Now that we have definite proof of the existence of an 
‘ Adil Shahi currency in both gold and copper, we may surely 
hope that the still undiscovered silver coins of this dynasty 
will soon come to light. 

Mr. Cousens reminds me that Firishta, writing during the 
reign of Muhammad Shah’s predecessor, Ibrahim II, states that 
“ After the dissolution of the Bahmuny dynasty, the several 
“kings of the Deccan assumed the chutr, or canopy, and the 
“ Khootba ; but none struck coins of gold in their own name, 
“ or sounded the nobut five times daily, excepting the King of 
“ Golconda, styled Kootb Shah.” Briggs’s Ferishta, IL 300. 
It thus appears that Muhammad Shah was probably the first 
of the ‘Adil Shahi rulers to issue gold coins. 

Geo. P. Taylor. 

Ahmadabad : 

April, 1912. 
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109. The SurT Mint of Shahgarh. 

A local habitation and a name is required for the Suri 
Mint, Shahgarh, which occurs on copper coins of Islam Shah 
and Muhammad ‘Adil. These coins are by no means uncom- 
mon in the eastern districts of the United Provinces and in the 
western portions of Bihar. The natural inference is that the 
mint town is to be found somewhere in the same direction, 
it lias been suggested by Mr. Burn that the small village of 
Shrdigarh on the Gumti iji the Sullanpur district is the place 
in question. It is true that the village site is of great antiquity 
and that the remains of an old fort are still visible. The site 
has yielded (‘oins of various types, Kushan, Pathan, Suri and 
Mu gh al ; but tliis is not in itself an adequate reason for accept- 
ing as a mint town of the Suri Sultans/ a place wliich is not 
even mentioned in the ‘ Ain-i-Akbarh Moreover we have the 
aufhorits^ of Mr. Millett, whose knowledge of the district was 
unique, in support of the local tradition that Shahgarh derived 
its name from the Bandhalgoti chieftain, Bikram Srih of 
Amethi. 

In default of any better suggestion I venture to propose 
the town of Sahsaram in the Shahabad district as the site of 
Sluihgarh. This well-known place was the home of the Suri 
family from which Sher Shah sprang, and it was at Sahsaram 
that the great monarch was buried by Islam Shah. It may 
well Jiave occurred to the latter tliat the regal honours attained 
by his family would be commemorated in a fitting manner by 
giving his home the name of the r'oyal fort. It was possibly 
at Sahsaram that Sher Khan assumed the title of Shah in 
945 H. a fa(*t whicli l\is son could not fail to fiear in remem- 
brance 

I have no documentary evidence in support of the th.eory, 
but the application of the name of Shahgarh to Sahsaram may 
perchance be worthy of investigation. 

H. Nevill, 

Etawah, 1912. 


110. A BILLON COIN OF (JjLlIYASU-D. DIN BaHADUR 
OF Bengal. 

1 obtained recently a coin which at first sight appeared to 
be one of the common billon issues of (Iliiyasu-d-din Tu gh laq. 
A more careful examination showed that the arrangement of 
the legend on the obverse differed from that of the Dehli coins, 
while the reverse puzzled me completely. The coin is much 
worn and therefore unsuitable for photography ; but the 
legend on both sides admits of no misinterpretation. It 
runs : — 
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Obverse, Reverse. 

[ ui? J Jll.'tv 

[ C>:? J J5 

Size -6 : weight, about 50 grs. 

(i]iiyasu-d-din Bahadur Shah of Bengfil was a contemporary 
of ‘Alaud-dln Muhammad and the coin is of exactly the same 
style as those struck by the latter Sultan. 

I have not heard of any such billon coins of the Bengal 
Sultans, but I stand open to correction. 

H. Nevill, 

Etawah, 1912. 

111. On the Baroda Coins oe the las-^ six Gaikwars. 

Plates XII— XIII. 

At the Coin Conference held in Allahabad in December 
1910 it was resolved ‘‘ that with a view to the compilation of 
a catalogue of the coins of the nineteenth century, collectors 
be asked to make notes of the Native State issues within or 
adjacent to their own Provinces.” Now the Native State 
coins most in evidence in the Ahmadabad district are those 
from the Baroda mint, and accordingly, bearing in mind the 
above request, I have for the past three months been collect- 
ing especially Baroda coins. During a delightful week spent 
in that city I paid repeated visits both to the Museum and to 
the bazars. Inasmuch as it was only some eleven years ago 
that the mint was closed (2nd July, 1900), I had hoped to 
make while there a fairly complete collection, but fortune was 
not ver}^ favourable, and in my search Ahmadabad has proved 
quite as successful a hunting-ground as Baroda itself : yet now* 
at the end of these three months lam in a position to report 
on the coins of only the last six Gaikwars. Of the present 
dynasty there have been in all (exclusive of Regents) twelve 
occupants of the Baroda gadi, but how many of these caused 
coins to be struck I have not yet been able to ascertain. Simply 
from the absence of any earlier material, I shall in this article 
confine myself to a description of the coins issued at Baroda 
within the past hundred years, the earliest of my dated speci- 
mens being of the second regnal year of Akbar II, correspond- 
ing to A.H. 1222 or A.D. 1807. Should older coins than this 
come my way, I shall be happy to report on them hereafter. 
Unquestionably, however, the large majority of the Baroda 
coins now to be met with are of a date subsequent to A.H. 
1222, and all of these, I fancy , will be found to be of types men- 
tioned in the present paper. With exception of the Khanderav 
Rupee A (4), all the specimens here described are in my own 
collection. 
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A history of the Gaikwars and their times is given in 
considerable detail in the Baroda volume (Vol. VII) of the 
‘‘ Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency,” but very little indeed 
of the history is relevant to the legends on the coins. That 
little I have embodied in the notes that accompany the legends. 
It will accordingly here suffice to svpply a dated List of the 
Gaikwars and their Genealogical Tree. 


List of the Gaikwars of Baroda with the dates of their reigns. 


A.D. 

Name. 

A.H. 

— 1721 

1 . Damaji I . . 

—1134 

1721—1732 

2. Pilaji 

.. 1 1134—1145 

1732—1768 

3. Damaji II 

.. , 1145—1182 

1768—1771 

4. GovindrSv (first reign) 

.. : 1182—1185 

1771—1778 

6. Sayajirav I 

.. 1185—1192 

1778-1789 

6. Fateh aingh . . . , 

.. 1192—1204 

[1789—1793 

Manajx (Regent) 

.. 1204—12081 

1793—1800 

Govindrav (second reign) 

.. 1208—1216 

1800—1819 

7. Anandrav 

.. 1216—1235 

[1806—1818 

Fatehsingh (Regent) 

.. 1221—1234] 

[1818—1819 

SaySjirav II (Regent) 

.. 1234—1235] 

1819—1847 

8. Sayajirav II 

.. 1235-1264 

1847-1856 

9. Ganpatrav 

.. ! 1264—1273 

1866—1870 

10. Khanderav 

.. 1273—1287 

1870—1875 

11. Malharrav 

.. ^ 1287—1292 

1 876— 

12. Sayajirav III 

.. 1292— 
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Genealogical Tree of the Gaikmrs of Baroda, 

Kerojirav. 

I 

I I 

1, Damaji I. JhingojL 

I 

2. PilSji. 


3. Damaji II. 

1 


PratSprSv. 

r n I 

4. Govindrav. 5. SaySjirav I. 0. Fatehsingh. 

1 

Manaji (Regent). 

Kaloji. 

-1 1 

Anandrav. Fatehsingh (Regent). 

1 

8 SayajirSv II. 

1 

GabSji. 

i 

1 1 

9. Ganpatrav. 10. Khanderav. 

i 

11. MalhSrrSv. 

1 

BhikSjirav. 



Kashirav. 

I 


12. 

1 

1 

Gopalrav. 
(Sayajirav III). 


Note 1. — Pilaji was nQt only nephew but also the adopted son of Damaji I. 

Note 2.— After MalharrSv’s deposition, Jamnabai, widow of Khanderav, adopted 
her distant kinsman Gopalrav, who ascended the gadi under the name 
of Sayajirav III. 

Hitherto only meagre descriptions of Baroda coins have 
been published. In his Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian 
Museum,” Mr. Rodgers registers ten silver and four copper' 
specimens, and in Part IV of his Catalogue of Coins purchased 
by the Government of the Panjab he records seven, all of 
copper. Only two of these twenty-one coins are of the pre- 
Mutiny period, and those two are undated. 

We shall now proceed to describe seriatim the silver and 
copper issues of Baroda mintage from the time of Anandrav 
Gaikwar till the closing of the mint in 1900. The few small 
gold coins that have been struck are designed to serve not as 
a currency but only as nazrana. 

Anandrav: A.H. 1215-1235; A.D. 1800-1819. 

M. 2-x ; 4-122X ; 5-1225 ; 7-1227 ; 8-1228 (two) ; 

9—1228 (copper silver-washed) ; 

X— 1228 (half-rupee). 
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Fig. 1 A Obv. 

I r r A 

o 

. Rev. 

cui^.x/0 

'wn. 

Upright scimitar 
over of 

Weight ; 176 grains. 

Diameter : *9 inch. 

TJie regnal year as entered on these coins evidently dates 
not from 1215 H., when Anandrav mounted the Baroda gadi, 
but from 1221 H., the year of the accession to the Imperial 
throne at Dehli of that Akbar whose name stands on the 
obverse. Colour was thus given to the fiction that these coins 
had been struck by the authority of the nominal Emperor.‘^ 
*To indicate, however, that they issued from the mint at Baroda 
during the reign of the Gaikwar Anandrav, the first letter of 
liis name in the Devanagari character (’<3^1) was inserted on the 
reverse. To this letter was added the usual sign of abbre- 
viation (Th- whence tlie Devanagari symbol in its full form 
appears as 

For the first six years of Anandrav’s reign (1215 — -1221) 
he was a contemporary of the Mughal Emperor Shah ‘Alam. 
I have no satisfactory specimen of a Baroda rupee struck during 
those years. A single copper specimen in the Labor Museum 
V as described as follows by Mr. Rodgers : — 


^ In describing the coins figured on the Plates, I have not hesitated 
to supplement their legends, if fragmentary, from other specimens of 
identical types. 

” ‘‘ As usual in the East, the provincial rulers, without repudiating 
the technical supremacy of the Emperor, became independent.” S. J. 
Owen: Pall of the Mogbiil Empire.” page vii. 
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Obv, Nev, 

kitar 

v:;-^ 



Weight : 101 grains. 
Diameter : *75 inch. 

Grave doubt, however, attaches to the attribution of thia 
coin to the Baroda Mint. (Compare Narwar coins). 

Mr. A. Master, I.C.S., possesses two copper coins of Anand 
rav's reign, one dated 8 — 1229, and the other 13 — 1233. 

SayajIrav II : A.H. 1235 — 1264; A.D. 1819 — 1847. 

A. Silver: Ah 22—1242; 35— 1255 ; , 38— 12xx ; 

24-x (half-rupee). 

Fig. 2: Obv, 

» ru<5 

Rev. 

>— A) 


W. 


ra 


Upright scimitar 
to left of 


Weight : 174 grains. 
Diameter : *85 inch. 
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In the 22 — 1242 rupee the upright scimitar stands, as in 
the coins of the previous reign, over the u- of and the 

digits of the regnal year above the 

Note . — On the half -rupee the scimitar lies lengthwise be- 
tween ^od and tlie regnal year rP comes not below 

but above the ^ of 

In 1253 H. the Mughal Emperor, Akbar II, died, and his 
son Bahadur II mounted the Imperial throne, but the Baroda 
coins still continued even thereafter to bear Akbar ’s name on 
the obverse, and on the reverse a regnal year reckoned from 
1221 H.. the year of Akbar’s accession. For example, though 
1255 H. was really the third year of Bahadur’s reign, the Baroda 
rupee of 1255 purports to have been struck in the 35th year of 
Akbar’s reign. Similarly a Baroda pice of 1260 registers its 
regnal year as 40. 

The Devanagarl symbol on the coins, both silver and 
copper, of this Sayajirav appears not as (that + 

but as ^ 1 (that is, + whence it would seem that the first 
syllable of this Gaikwar’s name was held to be not ^ (Sa) but 
m (Sa). 

B. Copper. 

(1) M. 16—1236. 

Fig. 3 : Ohv. Same as A, but year 1236, 

Rev. Same as A, but year 16 above 

and upright scimitar over ^ of 

Weight : 168 grains. 

Diameter : -8 inch. 

The legends on this copper coin have thus precisely tin- 
same arrangement as on the rupee dated 22 — 1242. 

(2) M. 36 — 12xx (^two). 

Fig. 4 : Ohv. Same as A, but year 12xx. 

Rev. W 

To right of ^TT a stalk of 
5 small branches, each tipped with 
a tiny bud, thus 

Weight: 158 grains. 

Diameter : *95 inch. 

The Devanagarl ^ may represent, as Mr. Master suggests, 
tlic word Julus. 

Recently I liave acquired thirteen more specimens of this 
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type. Most of them have been counterstruck, with the result 
that the inscriptions .are deplorably jumbled. One specimen 
bears quite legibly the regnal year 27 ; another seems to read 
28. The variety of symbols exhibited is remarkable. The 
five-budded stalk, associated with appears on eight of these 
thirteen copper coins, on three a flag with streamers flying, on 
one a trifoliated flower, and on one a circle with twelve issuing 
rays. 

(3) .di]. 40 — 1260; 40 — x (two); 41 — x (two); x — x (two). 

Fig. 5 : Ohv. Same as A, but year 1260. 

Rev. ^TT 

Weight : 156 grains. 

Diameter : *8 inch. 

The disc shaded with vertical lines probably represents a 
shield, or perhaps an elephant’s footprint, as suggestive of 
royalty, or perhaps the sun. 

Ganpatrav: A.H. 1264 — 1273; A.D. 1847 — 1856. 

A. Silver. Al. 44 — 1265; 46 — 12xx; 46 — x; 

^ — 126 x (quarter-rupee); x — x (quarter-rupee). 

Fig. 6 .* Ohv. ^ 

f nd 

> • 

Rev. 

31TT 

Upright scimitar to 
left of 

Weight: 175 grains. 

Diameter: *8 inch. 
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The name happens not to be legible on any of the five 
silver specimens, but the type of these coins definitely warrants 
their attribution to the Baroda mint. 

Though during the whole of Ganpatrav's reign the occu- 
pant of the Imperial throne was Bahadur II, the Baroda silver 
coins bear on the obvers ' the name not of Bahadur but of his 
father Akbar II, and also on the reverse a regnal year dating 
not from Bahadur’s but from Akbar’s accession in 1221 H. 

As on Sayajirav’s so on Ganpatrav’s coins the Devanagari 
symbol contains a superfluous kano, as though the name for 
which the symbol is an abbreviation were not Ganpatrav but 
Ganpatrav. 


B. Copper. 

M. 46 — X (two); 4x — x (two) ; x — x (two) 

^^iq, 7 : Ohv. 

Same as A, but Hijri year wanting. 

Rev. 

3I1T 








Weight : 155 grains. 
Diameter : '8 inch. 


The shield,” first introduced on the later copper coins 
of the preceding Gaikwar, is retained on these copper coins of 
Ganpatrav. 

Khanderav : A.H. 1273—1287 ; A.D. 1856—1870. 

A. Silver. 

(1) 53— 127x. 

• Fig. 8 : Obv. 

I r V 

Rev, 


^rr 
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Upright scimitar 
to left of aIm* 


Weight : 177 grains. 

Diameter : *85 inch. 

• 

The regnal year of this coin being 53, reckoned from 
Akbar II’s accession in 1221 H., the Hijrl year of issue, which 
on the obverse is imperfectly recorded as 127x, will have been 
1273—74. 

Here again the abbreviation symbol ^TT would seem to 
indicate the presence of a * long a ’ in the first syllable of the 
Gaikwar’s name — thus Khanderav rather than Khanderav. 
Indeed, as we shall presently see, on a coin struck in the last 
year of his reign his name is written ^f^':-^->‘<k*^,nKahad erav. 

[My cabinet contains a silver-washed copper coin whose 
silver coating is almost entirely worn away. Being intended 
to pass for a rupee of Khanderav’ s, both the obverse and the 
reverse of this spurious coin answer to the description given 
above. Yet it would seem to have been carelessly forged, for, 
though bearing the name-symbol ^TT, it records 50 as the regnal 
year of its issue, corresponding to 1270 H., or some three years 
earlier than Khanderav’ s accession to the Baroda gadi.] 

(2} The year 1274 H. (1858 A.D.) witnessed the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny, and with it the deposition and 
deportation of Bahadur II, the titular Mu gh al Emperor. Right 
on until that year the legend on the Baroda coins testified to 
their having been struck by the Emperor Akbar II — a mere 
fiction, of course, yet a fiction retained for full twenty years 
subsequent to that monarch’s death. But now that the last 
member of the Taimurl Dynasty was banished the country, the^ 
retention of the old legend was obviously no longer possible. 
To have still continued the utteiing of coins that carried on 
their face the acknowledgment ot allegiance to the Dehli over- 
lord had been action perilously open to construction as hostility 
to the British Raj. Hence it came to pass that one minor 
consequence of the supersession of the Mughal Bad^iahat was 
the abandonment by the Gaikwar of that type of coin which 
had for more than half a century obtained throughout the 
Baroda territory, and the introduction forthwith of a currency 
of a distinctly new order. With the end of the Mutiny also 
ended the Akbar Shalii mintage of Baroda. Thus a clear line 
of cleavage divides the pre-Mutiny from the post-Mutiny coins, 
and the new type of rupee adopted at this crisis by Khanderav 
Uaikwar merits detailed description. 

A\, 1274; 127x; 1287; 128x (quarter-rupee) ; 

X — X (eighth of a rupee). 
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(?) AW 

I r 

Upright scimitar 
to left of ^ 

ACm:' 




Weight : 175 grains. 

Diameter ; *8 incli. 

The name Klianderav is represented by its first letter 
‘ Kh ’ ill the Devanagarl character, followed by a simple dot 
(thus m). By its side, comes now for the first time the symbol 
3rT, indicating Khanderav's title of Gayakavada, 

(vulg. Gaikwar). This, the family name of the founder of the 
dynasty, is commonly said to mean ‘ cowherd.’ 

At the very top of the obverse, directly above the m. iff, 
•stands some lettering, or perhaps ornamentation, which seems 
to be repeated just below the ^ of If if really be a Per- 

sian word, and not mere scroll- work, I can only venture the 
guess that it may read in one or other of the two places, 
but surely not in both. 

The reverse legend is as follows : — 

A^a*j 

Sikka Mubarak Sena IQiass l£hai], Sham^ier Bahadur : 
The auspicious coin of the Commander of the Special Band, 
the Illustrious Swordsman. 

Prom the first year of the Emperor Shah ‘Alam Bahadur 
(A.H. 1119) the term comes often on the Mughal 

Imperial rupees. It would seem indeed to have become almost 
the a''>cepted designation for the ordinary currency. Thus so 
early as the fifth year of Farrukb-siyar (A.H. 1128, A.D. 1716) 


Fig. 9 : Obv. 


Rev. 
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the farman accorded to the East India Company decrees that, 
In the Island of Bombay, belonging to the English, where 
Portuguese coins are current, according to the custom of 

Qhinapattan , the Fortunate Coins ( may be struck.” 
On a few Mu^al coins the word vJ;U/o does stand at the top of 
the reverse, but, so far as I can remembpr, the Baroda rupees 

are the only ones in which both terms, and occupy 

that position. 

cLi. — in modern parlance “ Colonel of the King’s 

Own ’ ’ —was an honourable distinction first conferred on Pilaji 
Gaikwar in A.D. 1731, when the Peshwa nominated him muta- 
•aliiq to the youthful Senapati Yashavantrav Dabhade. Before 
ascending the gadi each Gaikwar would purchase investiture 
from the Poona overlord, the five lakhs paid by Fatehsing in 
1778 being the smallest sum ever accepted as nazr for this title. 
In 1763 Damaji II defeated Nizam ‘All at Tandulja on the 
Godavari, and tradition has it that on this occasion the Raja 
of Satara granted the Gaikwar over again the highly prized 
title of Sena Khass Khail. 

‘ the Illustrious Swordsman,’ was a title still 
earlier conferred on the Gaikwar family. Pilaji’s uncle and 
adoptive father, the first Damaji, while an officer under the 
Senapati, so distinguished himself by his personal valour at the 
battle of Balapur in 1720, that on his return to the Dakhan 
the Raja Shahu ennobled him witli this decoration of Shammer 
BahMur. 

We have already seen that the pre- Mutiny coins of Baroda 
had in a lax sort of way indicated the regnal year of issue by 
reckoning it from the accession of Akbar II in 1221 H, The 
post-Mutiny coins, on the other hand, were content to record 
the Hijri (or in quite recent times the Sarhvat) year alone, 
ignoring the regnal year entirely. Hence these coins show on 
their reverse no date whatsoever. 

(3) M. 1287. 

Fig, 10: Obv, Collar round rim, enclosing dotted circle, 
itself enclosing the following Devanagari 
legend, written round the circumfer- 
ence : — 

Above the horizontal diameter 


and below it a scimitar, lengthwise, with 
hilt to left and point to right. 
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Rev, Within collar round rim, and dotted circle 
the legend 

i y- 

\ r Av 

Weight : 176 grains. 
Diameter : I inch. 

The Devanagari inscription lias al«together omitted the 
superscribed matra (‘ e ’ vowel), the subscribed varadu (‘ u ’ 
vowel), and the anusvara (nasal) symbols Thus we find 

for 

for #•*!. 

for 

for 

and for 

Samsher is a quite possible Gujarati form for Sliam^ier ; 
but Gayikavada, as found on this coin, instead of 

Gayakavada, is, I fear, a blunder, pure and simple. 
On the reverse the Gaikwar’s name appears in Persian 
characters as which, of course, reads as Kahanderav. 

Ji 

In the same year 1287, however, a variant of this type of 
rupee was also struck, in which the letters of the name are 

ranged normally , and the spelling is now correct, thus 
Khanderav. 

(4) The Baroda Museum contains three rupees and two 
half- rupees, of which the obverse bears the same Devanagari 
legend as is present on No. (3). The reverse just repeats, but 
in Persian characters, the circumferential portion of that legend. 
The arrangement of the words on the reverse is as follows : — 

Rev, 

I A 
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B. Copper. 

(1) M. 5x — x; X-— X. 

Fig, 11 : Ohv, Same as A (1), but Hijri year wanting. 

Rev, * W 

The “shield” surmounted by an object 
like an inverted anchor. 

Weight: 130 grains. 

Diameter : *8 inch. 

Both these specimens, though badly worn, in type so 
closely resemble the copper issues of Ganpatrav , that I feel no 
hesitation in interpreting the few strokes still exhibited near 
the bottom of the reverse as scanty survivals of an original 
The coins are certainly of a pre-Mutiny issue. 

(2) JE. 1274 (two); 1275 (four) ; 

1275 (half-pice, 53 grains). 

Fig. 12 : Olv, aiT. 


' r vf* 




Above the figures of the 
Hijri year a scimitar, 
lengthwise, with hilt to right 
and point to left. 


Rev. 


jLyo ^ 


Weight: 107 grains 
Diameter : *85 inch. 
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On the obverse the word below the ^ of and over 

is almost certainly Two of the seven specimens tend 

to prove, that no word similar in form was present on the die 
over JfJ. 

(3) JE. 1282 ; 1285; xxxx (double-pice). 

Fig. IS :Obv. 3IT 

! A fAr 

Below the figures of the 
Hijri year a scimitar, 
lengthwise, with hilt to right 
and point to left. 

Rev. 

J 

Weight : 119 grains. 

Diameter : *75 inch. 

Between the first two digits of the Hijri year, the f and r, 
intrudes a rough representation of a horse’s foot, from the 
fetlock downwards. 

May not the explanation of the two symbols on the 
obverse be that the scimitar * was chosen since pictorially sug. 
gestive of the title written in full on the reverse: 

likewise the horse'' s foot, since reminiscent of that other title, 
there recorded, ‘Commander of the Special 

Troop (of Cavalry) ’ ? 

The undated double- pice weighs 241 grains, and measures 
*8 inch. 

Malharrav : A.H. 1287—1292; A.D. 1870—1875. 

A. Silver: A\. 1290 (two). 

^ Skeat inclines to derive the word scimitar, or scimetar, frooA 
See Etym. Diet sub voce. 
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Fig. 14: Obv. 


«ITT m 
ir^ • 


Rev. 


Upright scimitar 
to left of I?IT. 












Weight : 175 grains. 

Diameter : -75 inch. 

The overweighted abbreviation-symbol TT. that had ob- 
tained on the pre- Mutiny coins is now again brought into ser- 
vice, so that the name Malharrav takes the shortened form hit., 
as though it had been Malharrav. For HIHHTHTH’ however, the 
correct abbreviation JITT. is adopted. Thus the combined sym- 
bol comes to be htt. Htt. 

The flowing wave-like flourish at the very top of the ob- 
verse also reappears. It may, or may not, stand for the word 

Ak««. 

Both my specimens of this type are thick and dumpy, 
but had they been thin and broad, they would, I fancy, have 
revealed a legend identical with that on the Khanderav Rupee 
A (2). 

B. Copper: JE. 1289 (four) ; 128x (four); 12xx (four);. 
1290; Ixxx; 1289 (double-pice). 

Fig. 15 : Ohv. Hn* HTT. 

I di) TAS 


Below the figures of the 
Hijri year a scimitar, 
lengthwise, with hilt to right 
and point to left. 
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Rev, 

A 

j-i — “ * •" • 

Weight: 120 grains. 

Diameter : *75 inch. 

As on Khanderav’s copper coin B (3) the horse’s hoof, so 
here the shaded shield thrusts itself between the i and the r of 
the Bijri year jfAS. 

The puzzling ‘ flourish ' is absent from these copper coins, 
its place above the ?ttt W being filled >)y three diamond-shaped 
clusters of dots, thus • 

The lacking portion of the obverse legend contains, I have 
no doubt, the words though none of my specimens 

of this type of coin exhibit them clearly. 

The double-pice, dated 1289, weighs 240 grains, and is of 
*9 inch diameter. 

One of the four pice, dated 1289, was originally a pioe of 
Khanderav’s of the B (3) type. It must, when counterstruck 
with Malharrav’s die, have been subjected to a powerful blow, 
for, while the old obverse exhibits, faintly enough, the “ horse- 
hoof mark, on the other side, or the new obverse, the 
shield” unblushingly appears. 

Sayajirav III: A.D. 1292—: A.D. 1875 -—. 


A. Silver. 


1) .B. 1295; 1302; 129x (quarter-rupee); 

1299 (eighth of a rupee). 

Fig. 16 : Obv, 

(?) 4^- 


w Jrrr 






Upright scimitar 
to left of wri. 
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Rev. ^ ^ 

(JLxa> 

Uji^ 

Weight : 176 grains. 
Diameter : *8 inch. 

The name Sayajirav Gayakavada, ap- 

pears in the shortened form ^3rr. irn. as though the first element 
of the name were Sa. 

On the obverse the wave- like lettering, that still awaits 
elucidation, comes definitely twice, once at the very top, and 
once near the bottom (over 

(2) A^. Samvat 1949; S. 1954; S. 1951 (half-rupee); 
S. 1952 (quarter-rupee); S. 1949 (eighth of a rupee). 

(а) Rupee with dotted milling. 

Fig. 17 : Ohv. Dotted circle round rim. Bust of Gaikwar 
to right, wearing tasselled turban and 
sarpech : coat richly embroidered. To 
back of bust 

■ft 

and to front of bust 

Rev. Dotted circle round rim. Within wreath 

Above the figures of the 
Saihvat year a scimitar, 
lengthwise, with hilt to left 
and point to right. 

Weight: 176 grains. 

(S. 1949 Re.) Diameter: 1*2 inch. 

(S. 1954 Re.) Diameter. IT inch. 

(б) Half-rupee, with dotted milling. 

Obv. Same as (a). 

Rev. Same as (a) but instead of 

and year vttm 

Weight: 87 grains. 
Diameter: '9 inch. 
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(c) Quarter-rupee — no milling. 

Ohv. Same as (a). 

Rev. Same as (a), but 

instea^l of 
and year 

Weight : 44 grains. 

Diameter : *7 inch. 

{d) Eighth of a rupee — no milling. 

Ohv. Same as (a). 

Rev. Same as (a) but 

instead of 

Weight : 22 grains. 

Diameter: *625 inch. 

This new type of coin, so utterly modernized, breaks 
abruptly with its numismatic past. It seems no longer a 
genuine Native State coin at all, but just a feeble far-off imi- 
tation of the British rupee, significant of Young India’s adven- 
ture into coin-land. That unconventional Oriental quaintness, 
which hitherto had lent a peculiar charm to tlie Baroda coinage, 
has now passed away. Moreover, despite tlie many changes 
introduced, the new coin still remains an alien production, 
pointedly betokening alike by its Marathi characters and its 
Marathi words the rule of a Maratha within the confines of 
Gujarat. Fittingly enough, it is the gold pieces of this type 
that serve as nazrana to be ceremonially offered to the Maratha 
Gaikwar. 

The letter « , which on the obverse comes between 
and stands for the title Maharaja. 

The year of issue as entered on the reverse is now for the 
first time the Samvat year reckoned, according to the Vikrama- 
ditya era, from the vernal equinox of 57 B.C. 

B. Copper. 

(1) ,E. Two-pice pieces, Samvat 1947 ; S 1949. 

One-pice pieces, S. 1948 ; S. 1949. 

(a) Two-pice piece 
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Fig, 18 : Obv, Within linear circle. 

mx. 3IT. 

# 

Under the ‘ ‘ shield ’ ’ 
a scftnitar, lengthwise, 
with hilt to left and point to right. 

On some specimens the “shield” is shaded not with 
vertical but with horizontal lines. 

Rev. Within linear circle. 

Weight : 246 grains. 
Diameter : 1 inch. 

On the obverse the abbreviation of arr^^nan^ is jit® , which 
is quite permissible, but that of should have been 

either or rather than 
(&) One-pice piece. 

Obv. Same as {a). 

Rev. Same as (a), but instead of ^if 

and year 

Weight : 12.^' grains. 
Diameter : p inch. 

(2) JE. Two-pice piece, Samvat 1949. 

One-pice piece, S. 1948. 

(a) Two-pice piece. 

Rig, 19: Obv. Collar round rim. Between two dotted 
circles the legend, 
in upper half 

and in lower half 

%iTT ICTOT 

In Area enclosed by inner dotted circle 


Under the “ horse’s hoof ” a scimitar, 
lengthwise, with hilt to left and point to right. 
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Eev. Collar round rim. Between two dotted 
circles a wavy line, entwining twelve leaves. 

In Area enclosed by inner dotted circle 

Weight : 196 grains. 
Diameter: l’2inch. 

(6) One-pice piece. 

Ohv, Same as (a). 

Rev. Same as (a), but instead of 

and year 

Weight : 98 grains. 
Diameter : 1 inch. 

/D. One-pie piece, Samvat 1946. 

Fi^ 20 : Obv. Between two dotted circles round rim the 
legend 

in upper half 

and in lower half 
irSTlt 

Area same as that of 2 (a). 

Rev. Same as 2 (a), but ^ instead of 
and year 

Weight : 41 grains. 
Diameter : *75 inch. 


In order to illustrate this article representations of twenty 
Baroda coins are given on the accompanying plates. My 
enthusiastic young friend Mr. Nadirshah P. Talati, of the 
Gujarat Arts College, was so kind as to take impressions of these 
coins, from which Mr. Henry Cousens, M.R.A.S., late Superin- 
tendent of the ArchaBological Survey, with his unfailing kindness 
})repared admirable photographs. To both these gentlemen I 
desire to express my warm thanks. 


Ahmadabad : 1911. 


Geo. P. Taylor. 
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112. The Coins of the Kings of Awadh. 

Plates XXI— XXIII. 

As far as I have been able to gather no article has ever 
appeared dealing in any way with the series of coins issued by 
the Kings of Awadh. The following account cannot pretend 
to supply this deficiency ; it is based primarily upon a collec- 
tion made by myself during the past two years, and on an exam- 
ination of the collection of Awadh coins in the Lueknow 
Museum. A manuscript catalogue of the coins of this dynasty 
in the British Museum was kindly sent me by the Keeper of 
Coins and Medals, Mr. H. G. Grueber, in using which I have 
had in some cases to resort to conjecture. The catalogue 
at the end of this article may at least be of use to collectors 
who possess any of these coins. 

Of the collections of Awadh coins which exist in public 
museums, that in the British Museum (not at present cata- 
logued ill print) is the most representative : it possesses most 
of the types issued by the different kings in all three metals. 
There is a fair collection of the silver coins in the Lucknow 
Museum (also uncatalogued). There was a small but valuable 
collection among the coins of Mr. L. White King, now, I 
believe, in the Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg. The 
scanty representatives of the series possessed by the Indian 
Museum and tlie Lahore Museum appear in the respective 
catalogues of those collections drawn up by Rogers. 

The little interest which these coins have attracted is due 
probably to three reasons; they are of comparatively recent 
issue ; there are among them very few specimens of peculiar 
interest or rarity; and there is, at least at first sight, a 
lack of variety in the series ; the prescribed pattern for the 
year is repeated on every coin of that year whatever its de- 
nomination, in all three metals. 

There are, however, among them some admirable exam- 
ples of the moneyer’s art, some of Wajid ‘All’s gold and silver 
coins, for example, the script on the obverse of which is little 
inferior to the script on the Mo gh ul coins of the best 
period. From the artistic point of view, too, the Coronation 
medal of Ghaziu-d-din Haidar is an interesting piece of work : 
while the representation of figures on the coins of Musulmtos is 
always a curiosity. In addition to these recommendations 
there are one or two problems awaiting solution. 

In the history of the dissolution of the Mughal Empire, 
and the final supremacy of the East India Company in Northern 
India no province played a more important part than Oudh or 
Awadh. The founder of the line of Nawab-Vazirs, who ruled 
there for 137 years always more or less independently of 
the authority of the Court at Dehli, was Muhammad Amin, 
better known as S‘adat Khan. He was descended from a 
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Saiyad family of Naishapur in Khurasan. In 1720, as are- 
ward for his services in helping to overthrow the Saiyads, he 
was created by the Emperor Muhammad Shah, Subahdar of 
Awadh; at the same time he took the title of Burhanu-l- 
Mulk, by which he is usually known to Indian historians. 
Thereupon, he left the Court of Dehlir^ went off to his province, 
and continued to spend most of his time there, makino* 
Lakhnau and Ayodhia his chief residences. It was he who 
first adopted the fish as his badge; the current story relating 
the reason of his choice I append in the form I heard it from 
an old inhabitant of Lucknow: ‘‘ Burhanu-l-Mulk was saying 
his prayers, with his hands elevated in front of him, on the 
banks of the Jumna, when a fish jumped clear out of the water 
into his hands Just after this he received the Subahdari of 
Awadh.” 

' H. H. Wilson, who probably never hoard this story, 
suggested that the sign of the fish was probably adopted from 
the particulir auspiciousness of the sign Pisces to S‘adat 
Khan’s hou^e. 

S‘rid:it Khiii, dying in 1739, was succeeded by his son-in- 
law Safdar Jang wlio was also created Vazir of the Empire ; 
the title was adopted an hereditary one, and he and his 
successors became known as the Nawab Vazirs. Shuja‘u*d' 
daula (1756—1775), tlie third Nawdib, as well as his successor 
Asafu d-daula (1775— 1797), held very important relations with 
the Evst Iniia Company. Shuja^u-d -daula struck the medal, 
noticed in the Appendix in commemoration of his defeat of the 
Kohillas at the batUe of Katra on 23rd April 1774. In 1754 
(tile first year of 'Alamgfr II) it is interesting to note,- lie was 
given the charge of the Banarns Mint : four years later he 
seized the district of Banaras, and himself' appointed an 
officer to superintend the mint which remained in the hands 
of his family till 1775 (17th year of Shah ‘Alam), when the 
districts of Banaras and (Jhazipur were ceded to the English. 

Asafu d-daula soon after his succession made Lakhnau his 
permanent capital owing to his strained relations with his 
mother, the famous Bahu Begam, who continued to reside at 
the old capital Faizabad. His successor was S‘adat ‘Ali, whose 
son Ohiziii-d-di i Haidar succeed d to the Nawabi on lllh July 
1814 (22nd Rajah 1229 1 . Lord Moira, after the Pindari war, 
vLsited liim in Lakhnau from March 4th 10th, 1818 (24th 
Rabi‘ ll-lst Jumada I, 1233 H.), and induced him to make 
fiimself entirely independent of Dehli, to assume the title of 
King of Awadh, and to coin money in his own name. He was 
not crownei till the 9th October '1819 (I8th Zm-l-hijja 1234). 


1 Num Chroii., Vol. V (1848j, pp. 129-13 Note on a Medal of the 
iving of Oudo. 

♦ T ’r of 'ho E I-C. coinage 1753-1835. E. Thurs- 
ton, J.A.S. c., Vol, LXII, 1893, pp. 52-84. ;iu»rs 
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On his coins he calls 1235 his first year ( ), and as there are 
apparently no coins of 1234 with it seems probable that, 
for purposes of coinage, he reckoned his first regnal year as 
beginning on 1st Moharram 1235, not considering it worth 
while to alter the date merely for ten days.’ During the year 
1234, however, two kincls of coins had already appeared. One 
issue he had coined in the name of Sfiah ‘Alam, and had 
adopted for the obverse of his coins the legend on the reverse 
of the Banaras rupees of the 26-san issue (121 1-1233 H ) which 
had been superseded in that very year in Banaras by rupees of 
the Farrukhabad type. These coins also retain the 2(5 san on 
the reverse. The second issue has the date 1234 on the obverse 
and the year 5 on the reverse, that is the fifth year of his 
Nawabi ; the type is the same as the coins of 1235. This 
second kind cannot have been issued earlier than 22nd Rajab 
1234, when the Gfth year of his Nawabi began. 

It is possible, then, that the 26-san coins were used during 
the earlier part of 1234, that is for seven months up to 22nd 
Rajab, and the 5-san coins after that date. On the other hand* 
the 5'San coins may have been used only during the last ten 
days of 1234, from 18th Z u l-hijja to the end of the year. 
The latter view is supported by the comparative rarity of the 
5-san coins : there is however one fact which seems to con- 
tradict this theory, the Coronation medal, which, one would 
imagine, was issued on the Coronation day, lias the dateti*^* 
which is applied, as we have seen, to no coin of 1234. There is 
no Hijra date on the medal so it may have been struck on 
Nauroz 1235. On the other hand it is just possible, though 
exceedingly unlikely, that the 1235 coins were in use 
from I8th Z‘u-l-hijja 1234. The coins of the 5th Nawabi year 
1234 and of all succeeding years bear the following couplet : — 

y j) j y *>3 

“ OJiaziu-d-dln Haidar, of lofty lineage, King of the World, 
struck coins in gold and silver by the grace of the great and 
Almighty Ood.’’ There are two coins of 1235. I R. (Nos. 8and 
9), the only Awadh coins of the kind that 1 have come across, 


1 Had the regnal year started from 18th Z‘u-l'hijja 1231, it would 
have been necessary to change the Hijra date after ten days in each 
succeeding regnal year. In the case of all the other Kings of Awadh 
there are two Hijra dates for each retinal year since the regnal year 
begins in the mi Idie of the Hijra year in each case. Hence tuere are 
two sets of coins for each Hijra year. 

2 As Mr. Nelson Wright has pointed out (Introduction to I.M.C. 
Catalogue, Vol. Ill, under the name Muhainmadabad), this series was 
probably struck for currency in Awadh. They are known in the 
Lucknow bazars as Asafu-d-daula rupees. 
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which differ from the prescribed pattern of the year. They are 
without any mint name on the reverse, and lack the couplet on 
the obverse, giving merely the name Gliaziu-d-din : possibly 
they were coined for use as nisars. 

In the second year 1236 the title of Lakhnau was changed 

from the ‘Abode of Government’ the 

‘ Abode of the Sultan.’ This may perhaps have been intended 
as a further assertion of independency. 

The following denominations are said to have been coined 
by all the kings. In gold — the ashrafi or gold mohur, half, 
quarter, eighth and sixteenth of a mohur. Of the three last I 
have only seen specimens coined by Wajid ‘Ali, but it is quite 
possible that similar coins of the other kings may turn up since 
the corresponding sizes in silver are •known. In silver there 
were in the same way the rupee, half, quarter, eighth, and 
sixteenth of a rupee. In most cases the rupee die was made to 
serve for tiie smaller pieces, so that they are very imperfect, 
but G]iaziu-d-dm, Nasiru-d-din, and Wajid ‘ All in certain years 
had dies engraved of the required sizes. 

In copper, the Falus of an average weight of 180-185 grains 
(though the British Museum specimens in several cases reach 
200 grains) is the only copper coin known to have been issued 
by the first four kings. There is a coin of Wajid ‘Ali, of half 
this weight (No. 67), in the British Museum, and a { Falus of 
the year 1270 of careful workmanship is not uncommon. 

ldiazui>d-din died on ^ Oct. 20th, 1827 (28th Rabi‘ I, 1243; ; 
and v\as succeeded by his son Nasiru-d-dm Haidar. For the 
first two year’s of liis reign the following couplet appears on 
the obverse of his coins : — 

^ — If v-ftJbilj ^ ^ ^ jA 

“In the world, by the grace of God, the royal coin has 
been struck with (the name of) the king of the world, ^ 
Sulaiman eJah. the high exalted one.” In 1245, 3 R. , 
the obverse legend was altered, the following couplet 
being substituted ; — 

3 Beale, 19th Oct. 1827 (27th Babp ul awal 1248). 

The only record of this name tliat I have been able to find occurs 
in an account of tlie “ Princes of India by an officer in the service of 
H.E.I.C.,” published in Edinburgh, lS3‘h “ On the decease of Oh azi 
ood deen H>dtT in 1827, he was on 9th Oct. of that year succeeded by 
his son t-hah Zaman, who is styled His Majesty, boo Nuseer Kootub- 
ood-deen, Soliman Jah, Zaman Padshah, king of Oude.” 
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The Naib of Mehdi, Nasiru-d-din Haidar, the king, struck 
coins in silver and gold under the grace and protection 
of God/' 

The reverse of both these types was similar to that used by 
Ghazlu-d-din from 1236 opwards. In 1247 certain silver coins of 
\ rupee value, and perhaps of other values also, were struck 
from dies made of the same size as the coin ; this attempt to 
produce a better type of small silver coin, perhaps the outcome 
of one of the numerous whims of the king, did not apparently 
outlive the year. 

In 1249 (7 R.) the design on the reverse was altered : 
both arms and inscription remained the same, but the latter 
was placed in one line running round the arms, instead of at 
the top, bottom and sides of the cobi : the regnal date was 
removed from the centre of the coin and included in the circular 
inscription. 

Nasiru-d-din Haidar died on 7th July 1837 (3rd Rabr II, 
1253) from poison. For three hours the Badshah Begam, wife 
of ( diaziu-d-din, supported the claims of the supposed son of 
the late king. Muna Jan; this Zenana intrigue was, however, 
quelled by the Resident, Sir John Low, the same night, and in 
the morning the brother of Ghaziu-d*din was sent for and 
placed on the throne under tlie name of Muhammad ‘Ali Shah. 
An abler man than either of his two predecessors, he reformed 
the administration, and strove in his short reign to replenish 
the treasury, which had been almost emptied to satisfy the 
extravagant fancies of the last king. The state and magni- 
ficence of the first two kings had been maintained entirely out 
of the treasure left by S^adat ‘Ali iGian, and Muhammad ‘All 
by his economic measures stayed the downfall of his house for 
two more generations. It is not surprising, therefore, that his ^ 
coins are less plentiful than those of the other kings. He 
adopted a new coat of arms, substituting for the tigers two 
female figures, which appear bareheaded in the silver and gold 
coins of the first two regnal years, but in subsequent years 
wear the peculiar broad-brimmed hat which was the fashion of 
his time. He placed the following couplet on his coins : — 

Muhammad ‘All, king of the Universe, by his grace and 
benevolence struck coins in the world. 

In the first three regnal years the inscription of the reverse 
of all coins is In 1256 he substi- 
tuted for 

Muhammad ^Ali died on May 17th, 1842 (5th Rabi‘ II, 
1258) and was succeeded by his son Amjad ‘Ali Shah. The 
device which he adopted for the reverse of his coins was a fish , 
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surmounted by a crown and umbrella, and enclosed by two 
curved swords. He retained the inscription of Muhammad 
All’s later coins on the reverse, and used this couplet for the 
obverse : — 

Ainjad ‘All, king of the Universe, the refuge of the world, 
tlie shade of God, struck royal coins in the world 
tlirough the help of God. 

His coins are all of one type, and with the exception of 
the copper, are well executed. He died on 13th February, 
1847 (26th Safar 1263), and was succeeded by his .second son 
Wajid ‘All Shah : his eldest son Mustafa ‘Ali Haidar was 

debarred from the succession through an intrigue in the zenana, 
being pronounced insane. 

\A’aiid ‘iVli’s coins are of two main types, differing in the 
title of Lakhnau on the reverse. From 1263-1267 (4 R.) he 

retained tlie formula used hy Amjad ‘Ali 
; after that date it was changed fco 

3?he coat of arms is a modification of that adopted by 
Muhammad ‘ Ali ; mermaids take the place of the women. On 
the top of the umbrella [chhata) is ])erched a parrot, which in 
most cases is unrecognizable, but is clearly seen in No. 6 which 
is a really fine example of the moneyer’s art. Tiie couplet 
which appeal's on VYajid 'All’s coins is as follows : — 

Wajid 'All, the Sultan of the world, the king, the shade 
of God, struck coins in silver and gold through the 
grace of the Divine help. 

The majority of coins follow these two types, the small 
denominations half, quarter, eighth and sixteenth of a rupee 
being struck from the rupee dies (cp.. Nos. 55, 59, 60). But 
he also seems to have struck a series of coins of a finer type 
from dies made specially to fit tlie coin and of excellent finish 
(cp. iS'os. 51,52a, 52 in gold, and Nos. 54,61, 62 in silver). As 
both types appear in the same year (cp. Nos. 59-60 with 
No. 61), it would seem as if these coins of fine workmanship 
were for some special purpose, perhaps for scattering, or more 
probably for use like our maundy money. The curious small 
copper coin in the same style (No. 68), onW found of the year 
1270, should also be noticed. 

No. 57 is an interesting coin ; I am inclined to think that 
it is a trial piece. 

The following information relative to Wajid ‘All’s coins 
I obtained from an old Mirza, still living in Lucknow, who has 
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distinct recollections of the days of the Nawabs. I cannot 
vouch for its absolute correctness, but I have on enquiry found 
much of it confirmed from time to time. The information was 
sent to me, written in Urdu ; it has been translated as literally 
as possible. On the design of the coins he says, The rule was 
that the managing Munshi (of the Mint i) used to design the 
coins at the Munshi Khana, and present them before the king 
for his approval ; if the king like 1 the design the coins were 
struck off at the mint, and issued through the whole year, 
beginning at New Year’s dayd The silver for coinage was 
supplied by the Royal Treasury, and also by the king’s 
.subjects, w^ho were charged four rupees on every hundred as 
the cost of coining. Munshi Raja Kundan Lai (who after- 
wards became a Muhammadan) and was a very able man, 
designed these coins (i.e. Wajid ‘All s), and wrote out the 
inscriptions for them. He was given a thousand rupees, a robe 

of honour, and other gifts besides It had become the 

custom to strike small coins of all kinds of gold, silver and 
copper : they were used by the king and his subjects, and were 
given away in charity, and as royal gifts according to astro- 
logical calculations, ’ ’ 

To account for the crude debased coins of Wajid ‘All’s 
reign, which are little more than lumps of metal, I obtained 
the following curious piece of information from the same 
source ; though quite inciedible I insert it, as being of some 
interest : “ The reason why there are a large number of badly- 
shaped and unsyrnmetrical coins is that in the years 1859*60, 
the Government of the East India Company ( ? ) seized and 
collected a large number of cannon at Cawnpore, and sold them 
by auction to the money-lenders of Cawnpore, who bought them 
on condition that they should be allowed to make copper coins 
after the pattern of Wajid ‘All Shah’s coins, and sell them for, 
thirty years at the rate of eighteen annas to the rupee. All 
these misshapen and crooked pice were made at Cawnpore and 
sold at eighteen annas to the rupee, and are still found all over 
the country.” 

On 12th February, 1856, Wajid ‘All was forced to abdicate 
his throne, and the rule of the kings of Awadh came to an end. 
On 30tli June, 1857, the mutiny broke out, and Brijis Qadr, a 
son of Wajid ‘Ali, was made Nawab-Vazir of Awadh by the 
mutineers, after Sulaiman Qadr, a brother of the late king, had 
declined the honour. His mother Hazrat Mahal acted as 
regent. Traditions regarding him are very confused: but it 
seems to be generally agreed that he struck coins, and the 
Lucknow Sharaffs assert that those Banaras coins which have a 
broad fish and the mint name were Brijis Qadr rupees. 

I This is, of course, not strictly correct, as the number of the Regna 
year was changed in the middle of the Hijra year. 
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One tradition states that Brijis Qadr sent an embassy to 
Bahadur Shah at Dehli, which besides presents carried a design 
for a proposed new^ coinage for Awadh, that this design was 
approved by the Mu^al and would have become current on 
the following New Year’s day had not other events intervened. 

Raja Durga Prasad of Sandila in his Bpstan-i*Awadh, however, 
says that the embassy found the Mu^al in the hands of the 
English and returned. Nevertheless 1 have been able to obtain 
tlie traditionary couplet which was to have been placed on the 
coins 

5 jA) i!;lAA,v'b ^c >— ^ -3 

Whether this is genuine or not I cannot say. The title 
badshah and tlie striking of coins at all conflicts with the 
account that he w^as made Nawab Vazir. In the Bostan-i- 

Awadh he is called , which is dubious. On the defeat 

of the mutineers in Lucknow, Brijis Qadr fled to Nepal. 

Note. — Most of the tradition about Brijis Qadr was obtained from 
the old jMirza who supplied the information about Wajid ‘Ali Shah’s 
ooins. 

Genealogical Table of the Nawab-Vazirs and Kings of Awadh. 

Mirza Xasir. 

1 

(1) Muhammad Amin Smdat Klian (1720 — 1739). 

I Hurhiinu-] Mulk. 

A dauL’bter, m. (2) Ahu-l-Mansur Klian Saldar Jang (1739 — 1750). 

I “ 

(3) Shuja‘u-d'Daula (1756 — 1775). 

I 

I 

(4) Asafu-d-Daula (1775 — 1797). 

1 

i I 

5) Vazir -All (1797 1798). ((i) S'lldat ‘Ali (1798—1814). 

I " “ 1 ' I 

Shamsu-d-Daula. (7) OhazIu-d-Din Haidar (1814— 1827). UI. Muhammad*. 

4. (King from 1819). Shah (1837— 1842 

1 

II. Nasirii-d-Dtn Haidar (1827— 1837). 

i ; 

Muna Jan , 

(supposed son). 

IV. Amjad ^Ali Shah (1842—184 

I 

I ! i 

Mustafa 'Ali Wian Haidar. V, Wajid ‘Ali Shah (1847 — 1856). Sulaiman Qadr. 

I 

Brijis Qadr. 

(Proclaimed Nawab-Vazir 
during the Mutiny.) 
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COINS. 
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(liiAZlu-D-DlN BaIdar, 1819-1827, a.h. 1234-1243. 
Types, 


A. (1234). In the name of Shah ‘Alam, with the date of 

his regnal year 26 : struck at^x^ 

B. (1234). In his own name, dating from his accession to 

the Nawabi in 1229 a.h. 

C. (1234-5 I. B ). In his own name but dating from his 

Coronation in 1234 a.h. 

D. (1235 2 R. — End of Reign). As type C, but change in 

title of Lakhnau : 


Gold. 


No. 1. Type A. 

Wt. 165. Size 1*0. 
Date 1234 a.h., 26 R. 


Obverse, 

LX^2s:\.X5 A* I 
If ^ J 

J ^ ^5 

jj :iS' 

^3 

Symbol ^ below 


No. 2. Type B. 

Wt. 165-5. Size 10. 
Date 1234, 5 R. 

Obverse. 

4.5*^^ 


Reverse. 

Arms of Awadli : Two fishes 
facing one another enclose 
r n and supx3ort a 

kitar, surmounted by a 
crown. A tiger on either 
side with head turned out- 
wards, holding a flag, as 
supporters. Above arms : 

To right : — ; To left : 

Beneath : 

British Museum. 


Reverse. 
As No. 1, but 


I vrf’ 
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;3 3 


below 

Xo. 3. Type D. 

Wt. 165. Size 105. 
Date 1236, 2 R. 

Obverse. 

As No. 2, but I rri 


Highest Tvt. 166. 
Lowest ,, 165 


Silver. 


British Museum. 


Reverse. 

As No. 1, but 
and r 

- British Museum. 

Years (a) 1237, 3 R. (165 2). 

B.M. 

(5) 1238, 4 R. (165*8). 

B.M. 

(c) 1239. 5 R. 

(165*5). B.M. 
(166). I.M.C. 
{d) 1241. 7 R. (165). 

B.M. 


No. 4. Coronation Medal of (diaziU'd-din. 

Wt. 1220. Size 3 1. 

Dpscnf)ed by (1) H. H. Wilson, Num. Chi on., Vol. V, 1843, 
pp. 129-133. 

(2) H. Nelson Wright, J.A.S.B. Num.Suppl. 
pt T, p. 11. 

British Museum. 


No. 5. Ty])e A. 

Wt. 172. Size 1*05. 
Date 1234, 26 R. 

No. 6. Type B. 

Wt. 172*5. Size 1*05. 
Date 1234, 5 R. 

No 7. Type C. 

Wt. 170 8. Size 1*0. 
Date 1235, 1 R. 


As. No, I, only in silver. 

B.M. 


As No. 2, only in silver. 

B.M. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


As No. 2, but f rrd 


As No. 2, but 

British Museum. 
l.M.C.(173). 
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No. 8. Special type. 

Wt. 21-21. Size *5. 

Date 12115, 1 R. 

I Rupee. 


Obverse, 
I rrd 


fci 


Reverse. 

Arms of Awadh alone 
inclosing 


No. 9. Special Type. C.J.B. 

Wt. 10 21. Size -4. 

Date 1235, 1 R. 

Rupee. 


Obverse. 



f rrd 

A X 

No. 10. Type D. 

Wt. 172-5. Size 1-0. 
Date 1236, 2 R. 
Highest wt. 172-5. 

Lowest ,, 167-9. 


No. 11. 

Wt. 86-4. Size -86. 
Date 1233, 4 R. 

I Rupee. 


Reverse 

As No. 8. 


C.J.B. 


As No. 3, only in silver. 

B. M. 

C. J.B. (167-9). 

Years (a) 1237, 3 R. (172). 

CJ.B. 

{b) 1238, 4 R. (170 6). * 
C.J.B. 

(c) 1239, 5 R. (172). 

C.J.B. 

(d) 1241. 7 R. (171 4). 

C.J.B. 

(e) 1242, 8 R. (171-9). 

CJ.B. 

i(/) 1236, 6 R. (155-77). 

C.J.B. 

Obverse and reverse as No. 10. 

B.M. 


1 This last is probably a forgery : the date is wrong, *1 being substi- 
twtod for f . 
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No. 12. 

Wt. 21*65. Size -47. 
Date — 8 R. 

J Rupee. 


As No. 10, but most of the 
inscription is gone, only the 
centre of arms remaining on 
the reverse. Struck from a 
rupee-size die. 

CJ.B. 


Copper. 

Note. — In the case of all copper coins of the Kings of 
Awadh some of the inscription is always wanting (the few 
exceptions will be notified). There are an infinite number of 
minor varieties in type, no two dies being exactly identical. 
The copper coins were however intended to follow the type of 
the gold and silver coins of each year, tlie small ornaments and 


embellishments which appear 
general wanting. 

No. 13. Type A. 

Wt, 187*2. Size *9. 

Date 1234, 26 R. 

One of my coins has across 
under 

No. 14. Type B. 

Wt, 186*5. Size *96. 

Date 1234, 5 R. 

No. 15. Type C. 

Wt. 184. Size *95. 

Date 1235, 1 R. 

No. 16. Type D. 

Wt. 185.' Size *9. 

Date 1236, 2 R. 


on the latter are, however, in 


As No. 1, only in copper 

B.M. 

CJ.B. (179*78). 


As No. 2, only in copper. 

B.M. 


As No. 7, only in copper. 

B. M. 

C. J.B. (18M7). 

As No. 3, onl}^ in copper. 

B. M. 

C. J.B. (180*32). 
Years (a) 123 X, 3 R. (181*75). 

C J B 

(b) 123 X, 4 R. (182*63). 

C.J.B. 


Many copper coins plated with silver, intended to be 
passed as rupees, exist. I have one with traces of silver upon 
it dated 1240, 6 R., weighing 152*8 grains. It is much finer 
than the ordinary copper coin and was struck from the rupee-di® 
or an imitation of it. 

NasIrtj-d-d1n Haidar, 1827-1837, a.h. 1243-1253. 


Types. 

A. (1243-1245, R. 1-2). In the name Sulaiman Jah. 

B. (1245-1249, 6 R.). In the name Nasiru-d-din. 
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C. (1249, 7 R. -1253). Arms altered on the reverse ; in- 
scription in one line round the 
arms. 


Gold. 

No. 17. Type A. 

Wt. 165*4. Size *95. 
Date 1243, 1 R. 


Obverse. 





I rr^r 

iji — iJ j 


Reverse . 

Arms as in (^aziu-d-dm% 
coins above. oahh-if 

To left ; u-yU ; To right : ; 

Beneath : 

In middle of arms : 


!.yi yk y 

Both obverse and reverse are enclosed in a circle of dot-^ 
and the ground of both is ornamented with rosaces. 

B.M. 


Silver. 

No 18. Type A. 

Wt. 171*4. Size 1*0. 
Date 1243. 1 R. 


No. 19. 

Wt. 85*64. Size *79. 

Date 1244, 2 R. 

J Rupee. 

Struck from rupee-size 
die. 


Years (a) 1244, 1 R. (165*5). 

B.M.^ 


As No. 17, only in silver. 

B.M. 

Years (a) 1244, 2 R. (17M). 

B.M. 


As No. 18, but arms and date 
alone appear on reverse ; 
much of inscription wanting 
on obverse. 

C.J.B. 


No. 20. Type B. 

Wt. 171-9. Size *9. 
Date 1246, 3 R. 
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Obverse. 

f rr*i 

j 

U *Jf Jjfe ^ cUoi 3* 

Mi 




No. 21. 

Wt. 86. Size *8. 
Date 1246, 3 R. 

I Rupee. 

No. 22. 

Wt. 4M2. Size 67. 
Date 1247, 5 R. 

I Rupee. 


No. 23. 

Wt. 42*59. Size *65. 
Date 1248, 5 R. 

I Rupee. 


No. 24. 

Wt. 21*5. Size *5. 
Date XXXX , 4 R. 

I Rupee. 

No. 25. Type C. 

Wt. 172i Size 11. 
Date 1249, 7 R. 


Reverse. 

As No. 17, but r 


C.J.B. 

Years (a) 1247, 4 R. (171*7). 

C.J.B. 

(h) 1247, 5 R. (172-2). 

C.J.B. 

(c) 1248. 5 R. (171*7). 

C.J.B. 

(d) 1248, 6 R. (170 3). 

C.J.B. 

(e) 1249, 6 R. (170*7). 

C.J.B. 


As No. 20. 

B. M. 

C. J.B. (80*63). 

Years (a) 1248, 5 R. (84*87). 

C.J.B. 

As No. 20. The die in this 
case was tlie same size as 
the coin : it is of good work- 
manship, and similar in size 
and thickness to the E.I.C. 
four-anna pieces. 

C.J.B. 

As No 20. Struck from a 
rupee-size die, much of in- 
scription wanting. 

C.J.B. 

Years (a) 1248, 6 R. (42*6). 

B.M. 

As No. 20. Struck from a die 
larger than the coin. 


B.M. 
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Obverse. 

As No. 20, but 

Both obverse and reverse have 
their ground ornamented 
with rosaces, and aye sur- 
rounded by a border of rays. 


There are small ornaments 
under the word which 
vary slightly with each year. 


No. 26. 

Wt. 86*34. 8ize *8. 
Date 1250, 7 B. 

I Rupee. 

No. 27. 

Wt. 42-2. Size *6. 
Date 1250, X R. 

} Rupee. 

No. 28. 

Wt. 20*7. Size *5. 
Date 1251, X R. 

I Rupee. 

No. 29. 

Wt. 10 64. Size *37. 
Date 1252, X R. 
Rupee. 


Reverse. 

Arms. Supporters, two tigers 
holding penants as before, 
but the two fish enclose 
katah instead of the regnal 
year — Crown instead of 
katah above fish, and um- 
brella surmounts crown. 
Inscription in one line round 

the arms : — 

B.M. 

Years {a} 1250, 7 R. (170 52). 

C.J.B. 

{h) 1250, 8 R. (170 3). 

C.J.B. 

(c) ^ 1251. 8 R. (172-4). 

B.M. 

(d) 1252, 9 R. (172). 

C.J.B. 

ie) 1253, 10 R. (172-2). 

C.J.B. 

As No. 25. Struck from a 
rupee-size die. 

C.J.B. 

As No. 25. Struck from a d^e 
larger than the coiii. 

B.M. 

Years (a) XXXX, 9 R. (42-8). 

B.M. 

As No. 25. Struck fi om a die 
of much larger size than the 
coin. 

B.M. 

As No. 25. Struck from a 
rupee size die. Most of the 
inscription is gone. 

C.J.B. 


I I have a specimen of 1251, 8 K-, which measures only *88. Some 
of these coins are very crudely executed. 
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Note . — In type C, owing to the altered position of the 
regnal year, it is almost impossible to obtain specimens of the 
smaller denominations which retain botli regnal and hijra years. 


Copper. 

No. 30. Type A. 

Wt. 177 *39. Size -9. 
Date 1243, 1 R. 


No. 3] . Type B. 

Wt. 179 05. Size *9. 
Date 1245, 3 R. 


No. 32. Type B. 

Wt. 182'51. Size *95. 
Date 1246, 4 R . 


Inscription as No. 17, plain 
ground. 

C.J.B. 

Years (a) 1244, 1 R. (180 01). 

C J B 

(6) 1244, 2 R. (18T81). 

C.J.B. 

Inscription as No. 20 — there 
are traces of a dotted border 
on this coin — and the ground 
is ornamented with rosaces : 
the majority of coins of this 
type are without these orna- 
ments. 

C.J.B. 

Years [a) 1246, 3 R. (183*3). 

B.M. 

(6) 1246, 4 R. (185). 

B.M. 

(c) 1248, 5 R. (185). 

B.M. 

(d) 1249, 6 R. (186 01). 

C.J.B. 

As No. 20. 

An exact replica of a rupee in 
copper. 

C.J.B. 


There is not the least trace of silver on this coin : also it 
may be noted that two silver-plated coins, one in my own 
collection, noticed under the coins of Ghaziu-d-din, and one in 
the B.M. collection of Nasiru-d-din 1248, 5 R., weigh 152*8 
grains and 150 grains respectively. If the coin under notice 
once was silver plated it must have been somewhat heavier 
still, and hence rather heavy to pass for a rupee, the average 
weight of which is 170 grains. I conceive it to be possible that 
this coin is a model of a rupee in copper, perhaps a proof. A 
similar coin of Wajid ‘All Shah will be noticed later. 

No. 33. Type C. 

Wt. 185*5. Size *9. Inscription as No. 25. 

Date 1249, [7] R. B.M 

Years (a) 1250, 7 R. (187*83). 

C.J.B. 
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Muhammad ‘Ali Shah, 1837 — 1842, a.h. 1253-1258. 

Types. 

A. (1253-1256, 3 R.) Struck at : cuJal-Ji oajjj 

B. (1256, 4 R. -1268J. Struck at : lJIk 

Note. -There is a slight difference between the silver and 
gold coins of the 1st and 2nd regnal years (1253-5) and those 
of the succeeding years. On coins of the 1st and 2nd years 
the women (supporters) are bare-headed. In those of the 
succeeding years they wear hats ; also the numeral 1 above the 
fish disappears after the first year. I have not considered this 
as a separate type because the variety is slight, and in the 
copper coins it is difficult to say whether the distinction is 
maintained : these latter are very crude, but in one coin of the 
3rd regnal year which I possess, the women seem to be bare- 
headed. 


Gold. 

No. 34. Type A. 

Wt. 165-5. Size -95. 
Date 1253, 1 R. 


Obverse. 


}(.( .w 

f rdr 
(•/ 3 '^ 3 ^ 

A border of rays on both 
obverse and reverse. 


Silver. 

No. 35. Type A. ^ 

Wt. 171*9. Size *95. 

Date 1253, 1 R. 

There are various symbols on 
these coins — another speci- 
men of 1253, 1 R. has a 

trefoil leaf II over 


Reverse. 

Arms, as follows : — I n 
centre, one fish surmounted 
by figure 1 ; supporters, 
two women with hands sup- 
porting crown and standing 
on a scroll. 

Inscription reading round, 
arms : — 

oxi 

B.M. 

Years (a) 1255, 3 R. (165*4). 

B.M. 


As No. 34, only in silver 
10 over C.J.B. 

Years (a) 1254, 1 R. (171-7). 

C J B 

(&) 1254, 2 R. (171*4)! 

B.M. 
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No. 35 (a) has 12. 


No. 36. 

Wt. 41-7. Size *6. 
Date 1254, X R. 

\ Rupee. 

No. 37. 

Wt. 20*5. Size *5. 
Date 1254, X R. 

I Rupee. 


No. 38. Type B. 
Wt. 172. Size 1 
Date 1256, 4 R, 

Obverse. 
As No. 35, but I fd't 


No. 39. 

Wt. 21. Size -5. 

Date 1256, X R. 

I Rupee. 

Copper. 

No. 40. Type A. 

Wt. 185-46. Size *85. 
Date 1253, 1 R, 


(c) 1255, 2 R. L.M. 
(J) 1255, 3 R. (172). • 

B.M. 

(e) 1256, 3 R. (172-3). 

C.J.B. 

As No. 35. Struck from die 
larger than the coin. 

B.M. 


As No. 35. Struck from rupee- 
size die. 

B.M. 

Years (a) 1255, X R. (20 91). 

C.J.B. 


Reverse. 

Arms as No. 35, but inscrip- 
tion : ^J)jo 

cuilxhjf 

B.M. 

Years {a) 1257, 5 R. (172-3). 

C.J.B. 

(h) 1258, 5 R. (171-4). 

C.J.B. 

As No. 38. Struck from die 
larger than the coin. 

B.M. 


As No. 34, but in copper. 

C.J.B 

Years (a) 1254, 1 R. (181-04). 

C J B 

' (6) 1255, 3 R. (176 S’5)’. 

C.J.B. 


One specimen of No. 40 (1263, 1 R.) in the B.M. weighs 
203‘5 grains. 
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Amjad ‘AlI Shah, 1842-1847, a.h. 1258-1263. 

Gold. 

No. 41. 

Wt. 165. Size *9. 

Date 1259, 2 R. 


Obverse. 

I rd9 

.L 

Circle of rays on both obverse 
and reverse. 


Reverse. 

Arms as follows : — Fish, sur- 
mounted by crown, sur- 
mounted by umbrella— two 
curved swords enclosing the 
wliole. Insoription round 
arms : tdj] 

oi.4yc 

B.M. 


Years (a) 1260, 3 R. 
W.-K. Cat., 5159. 


Silver. 

No. 42. 

Wt. 172-2. Size 1. 
Date 1258, 1 R. 


No. 43. 

Wt. 85*89. Size *76. 
Date 1259, 2 R. 

J Rupee. 


As No. 41 , only in silver. 

C J.E. 

Years (a) 1259, 1 R. (172). 

B. M. 

(b) 1259, 2 R. (171-41). 

C. J.B. 

(c) 1260, 2 R. (169-89). ' 

C.J.B. 

(d) 1261, 3 R. (172). 

B.M. 


(e^ 1261, 4 R. (171-4). 

C.J.B. 

(/) 1262, 4 R. (171-7). 

C.J.B. 

(g) 1262, 5 R. (171*5). 

B.M. 


(h) 1263, 5 R. 

B.M. (Bleazby). 
As No. 42. Struck from a 
rupee-size die. 

C.J.B. 

Years (a) 1260, 3 R. 

W.-K. Cat., 5162, 
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No. 44. 

Wt. 42-66. Size *6. 
Date 1259, X R. 

J Rupee. 

No. 45. 

Wt. 20-9. Size *5. 
Date 1261, X R. 

I Rupee. 


As No. 42. Struck from a 
rupee-size die. 

C.J.B. 


As No. 42. Struck from a 
rupee-size die. 

B.M. 


Another specimen in the B.M. has only f r . . and the regnal 
date is also wanting. 

No. 46. 

Wt. 10*66. Size *42. As No. 42. Struck from a 

Date XXXX, X R. rupee-size die. 

Rupee. • C.J.B. 

Copper. 

Note . — The copper coins vary considerably in minor details, 
especially in the shape of the crown. 

No. 47. 

Wt. 203*5. Size 1*1. As No. 41, only in copper. 

Date 1258, 1 R. B.M. 

C.J.B. (178*75). 
Years (a) 1259, X R. (182*48). 

C.J.B. 

(b) 126X, 3 R. (181*32). 

C.J.B. 

(c) 1261, X R. (183). 

B.M. 


Wajid ‘AlJ Shah, 1847-1856, 1263-1272. 

Types, 

A. (1263-1267, 4 R.) Struck at: ^ ^ 

Bi. (1267, 5 R.) Struck at . 

B. i (1267, 5 R. -1272). Struck at : cj:u 


1 The coins of this type of the years 1270, 8 R. -1271, 9 R., for 
copper and gold, and 1271, 8 R. -1271 , 9 R., for silver, almost constitute 
a separate type ; they are distinguished by an elongated type of scroll 
which gives them a very distinctive character. Also a distinct attempt 
to improve the coinage is noticeable, especially in the copper coins, of 
these years ; in this connection the weight of the gold mohur No. 60 
should be remarked. 
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Gold. 

No. 48. Type A. 

Wt. 165 2. Size *9. 

Date 1266, 4 R. 

Obverse. 

cijs 
I r 

(JL *A9 

3 ^ )) -? *^3 

Surrounded by a circle of 
rays. 


No. 49. 

Wt. 20*60. Size *48. 
Date 1265, 2 R. 

J mohur. 

No. 50. Type B. 

Wt. 187*34. Size *97. 
Date 1270, 8 R. 

Obverse. 

As No. 48, but f rv 


Reverse, 

Arms : — Supporters, two mer- 
maids holding clubs out- 
wards and pennants inwards. 
Between staffs of pennants, 
a shield or boss in centre ; 
above shield, crown sur- 
mounted by an umbrella, a 
parrot perching on umbrella ; 
below, two swords and 
crossed clubs ; a scroll be- 
neath all. 

Around arms : 

Surrounded by a circle of rays. 

B.M. 

Years (a) 1267, 4 R. (165*2). 

B.M. 

As No. 48. Struck from a die, 
the size of the coin. 

C.J.B. 


Reverse. 

Arms as No. 48, but inscrip- 
tion : cAkLJi ojj 

A ALwc 

C J B 

Years (a) 1272, 9 R. (163**2). 

B.M. 


No^e.— The coins of 1272 9 R. and 10 R. are much finer 
than the earlier coins of this type. In each year the scroll on 
the coins of this type varies a little. 
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No. 51. 

Wt. 41*35. Size 
Date 1269, 6 R. 
J mohur. 

No. 52. 

Wt. 11*88. Size 
Date 1270, X R. 
yV mohur. 


Silver. 

No. 53. Type A. 
Wt. 171*6. Size 
Date 1263, 1 R. 


No. 54. 

Wt. 85*95. Size 
Date 1265, 2 R. 

J Rupee. 

No. 55. 

Wt. 42*42. Size 
Date 1265, X 
bably 2). 

J Rupee, 

No 56. 

Wt. 21*3. Size * 
Date 1265, 2 R. 

1 Rupee. 

No. 57. Type Bi. 
Wt. 171*7. Size 
Date 1267 5 R. 


*52. 


•39. 


1 * 0 . 


* 8 . 


As No. 50. Die the same size 
as the coin. 

C.J.B. 

Years (a) 1268, — R. 

, W.-K. Cat., 5165. 

As No. 50. The die of the 
obverse fits the coin : the 
reverse die is slightly larger 
than the coin, the arms only 
appearing on it. 

C.J.B. 

Years (a) 1272, 9 R. (10-26). 

C.J.B. 


As No. 48, but in silver. 

C.J.B. 


Years (a) 1264, 1 R. (169*89). 

C.J.B. 


(b) 1265, 2 R. (171*6). 

C.J.B. 

(c) 1265, 3 R. 

L.M. 

(d) 1266, 3 R. (172*3). 

C.J.B. 

(e) 1266, 4 R. (171*6). 

B.M. 


(/) 1267, 4 R. 

L.M. 


As No. 53, the die is the same 
size as the coin. 


C.J.B. 


*6. As No. 53, the die is larger 

R. (pro- than the coin. 

C.J.B. 


5. As No. 53, die probably same 

size as the coin, as both 
Hijra and regnal date can be 
read. 


* 93 . 


B.M. 
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Obverse. Reverse. 

As No. 53. Arms as No. 53, hat inscrip- 

tion ; jXj yA .1 

d 

• C.J.B. 

Note , — This is the only specimen of this type of coin that 
I have come across. At first I imagined that it might be a 
specimen of Type B, and that the words and 

though inscribed on the die, had missed the coin ; but there is 
not the slightest trace of any of these. It may therefore be 
either (1) a trial piece (this year, 1267, 5 R., is the first year of 
the new type B), or (2) a defective die in which part of the 
inscription was omitted by mistake. 


No. 58. Type B. 

Wt. 169-82. Size -98. 
Date 1268, 6 R. 


Nos. 58 (^) and (j) are larger 
and more finely executed 
coins than Nos. (a)~(f), but 
are without the elongated 
scroll of Nos. (g) and (h). 


No. 59. 

Wt. 85-80. Size 76. 
Date 1269, 6 R. 

J Rupee. 

No. 60. 

Wt. 42-82. Size -6. 

Date 1269, X R. (probably 

6 ). 

J Rupee. 


As No. 50, only in silver. • 
This is a verv crude coin. 

C-J.B. 

Years (a) 1267, 5 R. 

L.M. 

(b) 1268, 5 R. 

L.M. 

(c) 1269, 6 R. (172-2) 

C.J.B. 

(d) 1269, 7 R. 

L.M. 

(e) 1270, 7 R. (169-86). 

C J B 

(/) 1270 , 8 R. (171-4). 

C.J.B. 

(g) 1271, 8 R. (170-6). 

C.J.B. 

(h) 1271, 9 R. (171-6). 

B.M. 

(i) 1272, 9 R. 

L.M. 

(j) 1272, 10 R, (171-3). 

B.M. 

As. No. 58. Struck from a 
rupee-size die. 

C.J.B. 


Year (a) 1271, 9 R. (85-64.) 

C.J.B. 

As No. 58. Struck from a 
rupee-size die. 

C J B 

Years (a) 127—, X R. (41-74)! 

C.J.B. 
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No. 61. 

Wt. 21-06. Size -5. 
Date 1269, 6 R. 

^ Rupee. 

No. 62. 

Wt. 10*64. Size -4. 
Date 1270, 8 R. 
Rupee. 


Copper. 

No. 63. Type A. 

Wt. 182*17. Size 1*0. 
Date 1264, 2 (?) R. 


No. 64. Type B. 

Wt. 451-54. Size 108. 
Date 1270, X R. 


As No. 58. Struck from a die, 
the same size as the coin 
and well executed. 

CJ.B. 

As No. 58. Struck from a die, 
the same size as the coin 
and finely executed. 

C.J.B. 

Year (a) 1272, 9 R. (10*55). 

C.J.B. 

Same inscription as No. 48, but 
most of inscription wanting. 

CJ.B. 

Years (a) XXXX, 2 R.(182 09). 

C J B 

(&) 1267, 4 R. (185*5). 

B.M. 

As No. 50, with elongated 
scroll. 

C.J.B. 


No/r.—Tbis coin shows an attempt to imitate the large 
double dams of Akbar or perhaps the large copper coins of 
Bhopal ; it is I believe unique. 


No. 65. 

Wt. 181-85. Size *95. 
Date 1267, 5 R. 


No. 66. 

Wt. 185*5. Size *88. 
Date 1270, 8 R. 


No. 67. 

Wt. 91*2. Size *7. 
Date 1271, 8 R. 

J Falus. 

No. 68. 

Wt. 47*09. Size -61. 
Date 1270, 7 R. 

J Falus. 


As No. 50, this coin is struck 
from a rupee die. See note 
on Nasiru-d-dln, No. 32. 

C.J.B. 

As No. 50, only in copper, well 
executed ; almost all the in- 
scription appears. 

C.J.B. 


As No. 50. 


B.M. 


As No. 50. Struck from a die 
the same size as the coin and 
well executed. 

C.J.B. 

Years (a) 1270, 8 R. (46). 

B.M, 
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No. 69. 

Wt. 178. Size *72. 

Date XXXX, X R. 

Other weights are 180*7 and 
174-53. 


There are a number of thick 
coins of either type A or 
B ; but it is impossible to 
make anything of what little 
remains of the inscription, 
no dates are visible and the 
lettering is of the crudest. 

C.J.B. 


-O 


APPENDIX. 

Medal struck by Shuja u-d-daula. 
(Cp. Marsden, pi. Ivii, Mcccxxx.) 




shitja’xt-d-daula*s medal. 

(Coins of Awadh — N.S. XVIIT, art. 112.) 

Wt. 588-5. Size 1*75. 

Obverse. 

I I A A 

0 ^. 0 .^ laiLoh ^ 

Reverse. 

A double-bladed sword '‘up- 
right, a single bladed sword 
crossing it at the hilt. 


Nawab Shu j a‘u -d-(dau]a). 
Prime minister of Hind, on 
Sunday, 11th Safar 1188, 
at Ilahl Khera punished the 
Rohillas, and Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, the leader of the 
Rohillas, was killed. 
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In a circular line : — 

l_Ja*/o I— xiii L'f 


“We gave them a success, 
a complete success ’’ | The 
dwellers in Hind will be glad 
of this. 

t 


Note. —In Marsden’s engraving the Nawab’s name is given 
in full ; it certainly does not appear so on the coin (in 

the Lucknow Museum) which is reproduced here : but the 3 
in ^35 looks something like ‘ lam he ’ when the butterfly ‘ he ’ 

is not written, so whoever drew the coin for Marsden may have 
reproduced by a gloss. It is also conceivable that the omis- 
sion of iJj on the coin, which is certainly strange, was due to a 
gloss on the part of the engraver. 

The name Hath Khera presents a difficulty. The battle in 
which the Company’s general General Champion in alliance 
with Shuja‘u-d-daula totally defeated the Rohillas under Hafiz 
Rahmat is usually known as the battle of Katra, from the 
small town Miranpur Katra on the Sliahjahanpur-Bareili road, 
near which it took place. In the ^Tarikh Parahbakhsh of 
Muhammad Faiz Bakhsh the engagement is called Ilahi Katra. 
Tile adjoining southern parganah to Miranpur Katra in the 
present district of Shahjahanpur is called Khera Bhaghera : 
tliis may account for the name on the medal. The full account 
of the battle given in S‘adat Yar Khan’s Gul-i-Rahmat does 
not mention either Kliera or Katra (Elliot’s “ Historian’s GuLi- 
Rahrnat,” Vol. VIII, pp. 311-312). 


' ABBREVIATIONS. 

B.M.~ British Museum. 

I.M.C. — Indian Museum Catalogue (Rogers). 

L.M. = Lucknow Museum. 

W.-K. Cat. = Catalogue of the White-King collection (Schul- 
man). 

C.J.B. = My own collection. 

Lucknow, April 1912. C. J. Brown. 


1 Trans, by W. Hoey: '‘Memoirs of Dehli and Faizabad,” Vol. II, 



MAY, 1912. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was hold on 
Wednesday, the 1st May, 1912, at 9-15 p.m, 

D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi * Abdul Wall, Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. A. C. 
Atkinson, Mr. J. Coggin Brown, Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Mr. H. G. Graves, Dr. W C. Hossack, Rev. H. 
Hosten, S.J., Mr. J. Insch, Mr. 8. W. Kemp, Mr. W. Kirk- 
patrick, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Mr. C. 8. Middlemiss, 
Capt. C. L. Peart, Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

Visitors : — Mrs. Atkinson, Miss Callaway, Mrs. Insch. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Twenty-one presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Major J. G. P. Murray, 

I.M.S., had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The Chairman reported that the Council had appointed 
Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S., as a Vice-President of the 
Society in the place of Lieut.-Colonel F. J. Drury, I.M.S., 
resigned. 

The Chairman also reported that tlie Council liad made ^ 
the following appointments : — 

1. Capt. C. L Peart as Philological Secretary in the place 
of Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, retired. 

2. Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell, I. M.S., as Anthropological 
Secretary in the place of Dr. N. Annandale, proceeding home. 

The Chairman announced the presentations to the Indian 
Museum of the following fifteen sculptures presented by His 
Honour Sir William Duke, K.C.I.E., to the Society : — 

1. Standing Surya. 

2. Seated Buddha of the Maha-Yanist school, in tlie 

dharma-cakra 'pravartana posture. 

3. Standing Buddha. 

4. Standing Avalokite^vara. 

5. Seated Buddha ; representation of the markaiahrada 

scene. 

6. Seated Buddha in the Bhumispar^a attitude. 
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1. Standing ManjuSri (?), twelve-armed. 

8. Head of a colossus. 

9. Trinial oi a Jaina figure. 

10. Ditto. 

11. Ditto. 

12. Upper part of a Jaina image. 

13. Jaina fragment representing a seated figure in a 

central niche. 

14. Ditto ditto. 

15. Portion of a string course or plinth carved with a row 

of elephants at the top ; probably from Kon-ar-ak. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : - 

Mr. A. 11. Harley, Principal, Calcutta Madrassa, proposed 
by Lieut. -Colonel D. C. Phillott, Ph.D., seconded by Dr. N 
Aiinandale ; Kumar Gopdl Rdo Govind, Political Pensioner, 
Jaloun , proposed by Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji, seconded by 
Rai Bahadur Ram Saraii Das ; Mr. George Stradler, Consul for 
Belgium, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Lieut.' 
Colonel D. C. Phillott, Ph.D. ; Rai Bahadur Lalit Mohan 
Singhaj Zamindar of Cliakdighi, 4, Creek Row, proposed by 
Dr. K. K. Chatterji, seconded by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji. 

Dr. Annandale exhibited frogs and snakes brought by Mr. 
S. W. Kemp from the Abor foot-liills. 

The collection exhibited forms a very interesting addition 
to our knowledge of the fauna of the Himalayas, illustrating a 
district (the eastern extremity of the great range) hitherto al- 
most unknown. Specimens of at least 20 species of frogs, 
mostly arboreal in habits, were obtained, and of these over a 
third are new to science, while several (notably species of the 
two peculiar Burmese genera Chirixalus and Phrynoderma) 
are of considerable interest from a geographical point of view. 
No less than 23 kinds of snakes were obtained, including 
three apparently new to science, one of which represents a 
hitherto undescribed genus. 

Mr. S. W. Kemp exhibited specimens of Peripatus from 
the lower Abor hills. 

Peripatus is a very primitive Arthropod which shows rela- 
tionships with both worms and insects. It had not previously 
been found within the limits of the Indian Empire nor, in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, in any locality north of the Malaya 
Peninsula. The specimens from the Abor country show some 
affinity with those from the latter region, but they evidently 
represent a species hitherto undescribed. 

Rev. H. Hosten exhibited an Early Portuguese inscription* 
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The following papers were read : — 

1 . A Comparative Vocabulary of the language of European 
Gypsies or Romnichal and colloquial Hindustani. — By W. Kirk- 
patrick. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

2. Surgeon Boughton and the grant of privileges to the 
English traders. — By Maulavi ‘Abdul Wall 

This paper has been published in the for March 

1912. 

3. Note on the secular cooling of the Earth and a problem in 
conduction of heat. — By D. N. Mallik, Se.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor, Presidency College. Communicated by Hon. Justice 
Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
8th May, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. 

Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. Adrian Caddy, Lieut.-Col. J. T. Calvert, I.M.S. , Dr. 
W. A. K. Christie, Major E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., Dr. W, C. 
Hossack, Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Capt. J. D. 
Sandes, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors : — D. McLean, Esq., Dr. J. B. Malony, Capt. F. B. 
Mackie, I.M S. , Dr. C. Pedler, Major J. W. F. Rait, I.M.S. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

I. The Chairman announced that Dr. Adrian Caddy had 
presented 53 Medical works, belonging to Dr. Arnold Caddy, to 
tlie Society’s Library. 

II. Capt. Sewell gave a demonstration of fish which eat 
mosquito larvae. 

III. The following paper was read : — 

Life Insurance in India. — By Dr. Adrian Caddy. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th June, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad S'astrI, C.I.E., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The following members were present ; — 

Maulavi ‘ Abdul Wali. Dr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. F. H. Gravely, 
Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. S. W. Kemp, Rev. W. R. LeQuesne, Sur- 
geon-Captain F. F. MacCabe, Rev. N. Meldrum, Mr. George 
Stradler, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusnna. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Syed Nasir Hosain 
Khan, Capt. A. E. J. Lister, I.M.S., Mr. W. F. Baltan, Rev. 

A. C. Ridsdale, and Mr. J. H. Lindsay had expressed a wish 
to withdraw from the Society. 

The following seven gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members : — 

Dr. Henry Thormu Cullis, I.C.S., Registrar, High Court, 
Calcutta, proposed by Capt. C. L. Peart, seconded by Mr. H. 
G. Graves; Mr. Ste'phen Demetriadi^ Merchant, 2/1 Russell St., 
proposed by Dr. G. D. Hope, seconded by Mr. D. Hooper; Mr, 
David McLean, Manager, Indian Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., 
proposed by Dr. W. A. K. Christie, seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper; Babu Ghamyaran Misra, Tahsildar, Kaisergunj, pro- 
posed by Mr. G, H Tipper, seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri, O.I.E. ; Major John Forbes Bait, M.B., 

B. S. (Lond.), I.M.S., Superintendent, Campbell Hospital, Cal- 
cutta, proposed by Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S., seconded 
by Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S. ; Major Walter Valentine Coppin- 
ger, M.B., B.Sc., F.R.C.S.I., I.M.S., Offg. Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, 18 Harrington St., proposed by Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., 
I.M.S. , seconded by Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S. ; Capt. Fred- 
erick Percival Mackie, F.R.C.S., I.M.S., on special duty Shil- 
long, proposed by Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S., seconded by 
Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. The Mirzd Ndmah {The hook of the perfect Gentleman) 
of Mirzd Kamran. — By Maulavi M. Hidayat Husain. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal, 
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2. An investigation into the Ayurvedic Method of purify- 
ing Mercury by Allium-Sativum or Garlic Juice, — By Manik- 
DRA Nath Banbrji. Communicated by Mr. D. Hooper. 

This paper will not be published, 

3. The Chank Bangle Industry^ — By James Horneli 
Communicated by Dr. N. Ann and ale. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 

4. Larvicides in action. — By Surgeon-Captain F. F. 
MacCabe, M.B., B.Ch. 

This paper will not be published. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
12th June, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. 

Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Major W. V. Coppinger, I.M.S. , Dr. Birendra Nath Ghose, 
Major E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., Major E. A. R. Newman, I.M.S., 
Capt. J. D Sandes, I.M.S. (Hony. Secy.). 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

1. Clinical cases were shown : — 

(a) A case of Spastic Paraplegia with great spasticity, the 
result of syphilis — Antero-Lateral Sclerosis. Symptoms came 
on a year after 606 injection. 

(h) A case of imdescended testicle treated by suturing to 
Fascia Lata. 

(c) A case of Purpura Rheumatica. 

2. The following paper was read : — 

Diseases of the Kidneys, forming no. vi. of the ‘ ‘ Gleanings 
from the Calcutta Post ‘Mortem Records .''^ — Ry Major L. Rogers, 
C.I.E., I.M.S., and discussed by Major Newman. 
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22 * The Date of Varaha Mihira^s Birth. 
By Beaja Lal Mukerji, M.A. 


It is the practice with the Hindu atronomers to mention 
the date of their birth in their works. It is believed, however, 
that the great astronomer, whose name appears at the top 
of this short note , has not followed this practice, altnough he must 
have known that such was the usage, and that such usage was 
being followed by other Hindu astronomers whc^had just pre- 
ceded him. In his work, however, known as the Panca- 
siddhantika, Varaha Mihira makes mention of a certain epoch 
which has been suggested to be the datg of the said work. 
We are referring to the following verse : — 

'vj si 

In this verse we are taught a method of finding the Ahar*- 
gana (i.e. the sum of civil days which had elapsed from an ini- 
tial epoch up to a given date). It has been ascertained by Dr. 
Thibaut and Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi, that Varaha Mihira’s 
calculations start primarily from the beginning of the Kalpa, 
and Saka 427 is only a stage in the calculations of the Ahargana. 
Dr. Thibaut has also proved that all calculations in the Panca- 
aiddhantika start from Saka 427. We find no diflSculty in 
establishing the identity of this Saka with that which com- 
menced from A.D. 78. (We differ trom Bhattotpala who says 
that Sakakala means the time when Saka kings were defeated 
by Vikramaditya). On referring to Varaha Mihira's rule for 
fi^nding the Shashthyabda, and to Pandit Sudhikara’s verifica- 
tion of the Sun’s ksepa on the basis of the Ahargana rule, 
we find that the Saka used by Varahft Mihka began from A.©. 
78. Without reserve, therefore, we accept that Saka 427 is A.D. 
505. Dr. Thibaut has with his great ability examined all the 
k ;6pas given in the Paticasiddliaatika and he fin Is that all 
figures in that work refer themselves to a.d. 505 The question 
to be decided now is, what is this a.d 5 J5 ? Is it the date of 
the Pancasiddhantika ? Learned writers and able orientalists 
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have not failed to suggest this theory, but Dr. Thibaut has 
finally and ably proved that this assumption does not tally 
with facts, and we therefore reject this suggestion. 

Dr. Thibaut says: ‘'The question remains whether 427 
Saka elapsed is to be taken as the time when Romaka Sid- 
dhanta was written, or at least is the epoch fixed upon by the 
author of the Romaka Siddhanta as the starting-point of his 
calculations, or whether the named year represents either the 
time of the composition of the Pancasiddhantika or the epoch 
selected by Varaha Mihira himself. The former alternative is 
indeed 'primajacie the much more probable one, as the date 
appears in the text in connexion with other details which cer- 
tainly originally belonged to the Romaka and not to Varaha 
Mihira. Th^ latter alternative can, however, not be rejected 
altogether ; for it is by no meails impossible that while the 
principles of the calculation of the Ahargana are taken from 
the Romaka, the particular date from which it starts might 
have been chosen by Varaha Mihira himself. It is moreover 
the habit of the writers of kararia-granthas to take for their 
epoch either the year in which their book is (ictually composed 
or at least some very near year. And finally Albiruni, as well 
as the Hindu astronomers of Ujjain, who in the beginning of 
this century furnished Dr. W. W. Hunter with the list of astro- 
nomers published by Colebrooke (Algebra, p. xxxiii), took 
427 as the date of Varaha Mihira himself (cf. Kern, Preface to 
the Vrhat Samhita, p. 2) On the other hand, as Prof. Kern 
points out, it is certainly most improbable that Varaha Mihira, 
whose death has been ascertained by Dr. Bhau Daji to have 
taken place in a.d. 587, should have written the Pahcasid- 
dhantika in 505 already. The other argument adduced by Prof. 
Kern against 505 being the^ date of the Pancasiddhantika is 
that the latter work quotes Arya Bhata, who was born in 476 
only, and therefore is not likely to have been referred to in 505, 
already as a writejr of authority. Matters lie, however, some- 
what differently. We know from a passage of Brahmagupta, 
which will be quoted later on, that Srisena, the author of the 
Romaka Siddhanta, had borrowed some fundamental principles 
of his astronomical system from Aryabhata. Now Aryabhata’s 
first work (for it is not likely that he began to write before the 
age of twenty- three) having been composed in 499, the assump- 
tion that 505 marked the time of the Pancasiddhtotika would 
compel us to conclude that Srisena’s work was written in the 
short interval betjveen 499 and 505, and had then already be- 
come famous enough to be esteemed one of the principal five 
Siddhantas. Such a conclusion does certainly not recommend 
itself, and we may safely, 1 think, assume that 505 is either the 
year in which Srisena’ s work was written, or else the year 
selected by him for the starting-point of his calculations, and 
therefore not far remote from the year in which he wrote. For 
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the date of the Pahcasiddhantika there would linally remain 
the period from 505 to 587. I should, however, be unwilling 
to assign it to a later date than perhaps 530 to 540; for if its 
composition was removed by too great an interval from 505, it 
is improbable that Varaha Mihira should liave kept the latter 
year as his epoch and not have introduced a more recent 
one.” 

The above is a concise abstract of all that lias been written 
on this subject. 

According to Dr. Thibaut, therefore, a.d. 505 is either the 
year in which Srisena’s work was written or else the year se- 
lected by him for the starting-point of his calculations, and there- 
fore not far from the year in which lie wrote. To either of these 
alternatives we suggest one answer, viz. that Smseiia was the 
autlior of only one of tlie five Siddhaiitas. and the other Sid- 
dhantas are by different authors who lived at different times 
Theie is no evidence that the other fouj^ Siddliantas were all 
written betw^een a d. 50 “> and the date of the Pahcasiddhan- 
tika. Vaiciha Mihira adopts ^Saka 427 to exemplify the rules not 
only of the Romaka Siddhanta, but also those of the other four 
Siddhantas, as is fully evinced by Dr. Thibaut’s explanation of 
the origin of the ksepas used in the Surya Siddhanta. It 
is not shown that any of the Siddhantas, except the Romaka, 
or even the Romaka itself, made Saka 427 the starting-point of 
calculations. All Sanscrit scholars will admit that in the text 
for finding the.Ahargana rule cited above, Saka 427 is adopted 
only for an illustration. Varaha Mihira adopts Saka 427 as the 
starting-point of his calculations, and all his formulas and 
figures refer us to this date Then the question remains 
whether S'aka 427 was the date of the Pancasiddhantika. 
This suggestion has been sufficiently refuted by the learned 
Dr. Thibaut, and the only one of the smrgestions as to Saka 427 
that can possibly admit of any further discussion is whether* 
this Saka is the date of Varaha Mihira’s birth, or of some very 
important event observed by him in his lifetime, and one whicl] 
he desired to commemorate. Baboo Joge^ Candra Raya 
starts the latter suggestion, and in his Introduction to Pandit 
Candra^ekhara’s Siddhantadarpana says, “ that the great popu- 
larity of Varaha Mihira leads us to^suppose that the present 
system of the zodiac had its beginning in Saka 427.” He fur- 
ther says, '‘that the Saka Year 421 or 427 appears to mark the 
beginning of the fixed zodiac.” Baboo Joge6 Candra Raya 
must have been, therefore, labouriilig und^ the mistaken idea 
that, according to Varaha Miriha, Saka 427 was the year of no 
ayanamsa or that the sun had made a complete number of 
revolutions at the end of Saka 427. It is clear that, according 
to Varaha Mihira, the sun had made a complete number of 
revolutions in Saka 421. Saka 421 Kalyabda 3600 = solar years 
1955883600 — solar months 23470603200. Therefore number of 
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intercalary months 721384201*79— total 2419187401*79— num- 
ber of lunar days 7257^9622053*7, and the omitted tithis are 
11356023172-2; and deducting the latter from the former we 
get 71440359881*5 : multiply this number by 800 and divide the 
result by 292207, when we get 1955883600 without a remainder. 
According to Varaha Mihira, therefore, Saka 421 was the year 
when there was no ayanamsa. Varaha Mihira must have 
adopted Aryyabhata and Lallacarya’s ideas on the point. 

Aryabhata says : — 

gjJlIKT: I 

JTTI si^sTTScTtm: II 

WTf9I%»ITsrtcIT I 

Lalla says ; — 

There must have been, theiefore, some very important 
reason for Varaha Mihira’s choosing 8aka 4'27 as the start- 
ing-point of his calculations, in preference to 8a ka 421, a 
(late of sue]) importance for Hindu astronomy and so near to 
the otH' cliosen by hifn. Varaha Mihira wanted to commemo- 
rate this date, by making it the starting-point of his calculations, 
and the only possible event in his life which could have happened 
iji that year was his own birth. There is no reason to doubt 
the genuineness of A maraja ’s statement that Varaha Mihira died 
in A.n. 587. Varaha Mihira , therefore, lived to the good old age 
of 82 years Va.raha Mihira has not like other Indian astrono- 
mers (iisclosed th(' date of his birth in any of his works, hut he 
has unmistakably recorded the same in his writings The Ujjain 
Br'dirnans also g ve us 8aka 4*27 as the date of Varaha Mihira’s 
birth, and we have no reason for disputing tlieir conclusion. 



23 * Firoz Shahs Tunnels at Delhi* 

By Rev. H. Hostbn, S.J. 

The building operations contemplated in Delhi give 
special actuality to the question of Firoz Shah’s tunnels. 
Some of the native papers, it appears, took up the question last 
year; but we have not heard whether any new arguments have 
been brought forward either in favour of or against the exis- 
tence of the tunnels. • 

We showed from Sayyid Ahmad ^^an’s Description des 
Monuments de Delhi ^ the first Hindostani edition of which ap- 
peared in 1847 (cf. J.A.8,B.y 1911, pp. 99 — 1 08), 1:hat the tradi- 
tion recorded iri_ 1581 by Father A. Monserrate , S.J., and 
repeated in the Ain and in Finch’s travels (1611), was still cur- 
rent in Ahmad Khto’s time. Was it mofe than a tradition ? 
Was there documentary evidence ? This we were unable to 
prove ; but, we laid stress on the fact that, since only 154 years 
had intervened between Firoz Shah’s death (1388) and Akbar’s 
birth, a public fact attested by a public monument could hardly 
have been lost sight of. There must have been alive in Akbar’s 
time old men who had conversed with octogenarians born 
under Firoz Shah’s reign. Besides, there were the public 
records, and Akbar’s library contained 24,000 volumes. 

Whatever the tradition may rest on, we may be pardoned 
if we attach special value to whatever tends to establish its 
survival till our own times. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, this tradition very nearly 
created a panic among the British soldiers stationed at the ruins 
of Sir T. Metcalfe’s once splendid mansion, on the very 
banks of the river.” The grounds about the house, which* 
were very extensive, well wooded and surrounded by a stone 
wall, were occupied by a strong picket. 

Major-General Sir Thomas Seaton writes {From Cadet to 
Colonel, London, Hurst and Blackett, 1866, II, pp. 183 — 184) : 

“ When I relieved the field-officer of the day on the 17th 
(July), he told me there was a report from the Metcalfe 
picket, that the rebels were driving a mine under the picket- 
house in consequence of which he himself had gone there and 
had heard the sound of the miner’s pick very distinctly. I 
went instantly, and certainly the J)lows of some instrument 
were distinct enough. With the officer commanding the picket 
I examined the ravine immediately in front of the building, and 
saw at once that to drive a gallery under it would be impossible ; 
for it would be below the level of the river, which was now 
rising, swollen by the periodical rains. As the noise might 
have been caused by the stamping of the horses, I had them 
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reiiiovx'd to some distance, ljut it still continued. There was a 
tradition of an underground passage from the Metcalfe-house 
to the Palace J and the soldiers, having got hold of it, would 
not be convinced but that the rebels w^ere working a mine under 
their feet. So I reported the matter, and the General ordered 
the engineers to examine into it, as a panic might arise from 
even more slender materials than the sound of a miner’s pick. 
The engineers came down, sank a shaft, listened, looked about, 
and were satisfied that no gallery was being made. Still, how- 
ever, the knocking continued, and all were completely puzzled. 
The idea of a tunnel was simply ridiculous, for unless arched 
and cementecf like the Thames tunnel, it would be under water 
half the year. Unfortunately, the inquiry into this matter 
was destined |.o have a tragical termination. 

On the night of the 19th, Cai>tain T. M. Greensill, attached 
to the Engineer department, went down with a party of 
H.M.'s 75th, under Lieutenant Wadeson, to examine a large 
ravine, considerablj^^ nearer to Delhi, to ascertain if the rebels 
were endeavouring to work a mine from thence, as it was just 
possible they might . . . [Captain Greensill was accidentally shot 
during the search by Lieutenant Wadeson, as he neglected to 
reply to the ch alien g(‘ and was mistaken, from his white clothes, 
for a mutineer, j 

P. 186. Tiie origin of the noise was subsequently dis- 
covered. It had been caused by a man on the bank of the 
river, (]uite tliree quarters of a mile distant, chopping wood 
under the city wall. The picket-house was built on ground 
made of the rubble from Metcalfe house, but in wliat way it 
acted to cany the sound I am unable to decide.” ^ 

It is not impossible that some reminiscence of Eiroz Shah’s 
tunnels should linger in the wild stories which Diogo do 
Couto heard before 1600 about subterranean passages leading 
from the Kanheri caves (Salsette, Bombay) to Cambay, 
and ''even to tlie, country of the Moghuls and the town 
of Agra.” Old Hindus told him still that there were " numer- 
ous roads like this, constructed under ground in several parts 
of Cambay and the Deccan.” ^ 

Mr. C. Hyrapiet, an Armenian, who promises to prove that 

the builder of tlie Taj was an Armenian, and that Mariam 

c - - - - 

1 The Fort of Delhi is meant here, as is clear from the plans of 
the town at that time; but, in the light of the Ain, there must have 
been a misconception. No tunnel ran between Metcalfe’s house and 
the Fort. The three tunnels, if- 1' understand the Ain rightly, radiated 
from Firoz Shah’s palalje or the Kotila. There is a difficulty, however. 
The distance from Firozabad to the Jahannuma was 3 kos ; that of the 
tunnel “ towards the Jahannuma, 2 kos.” Cf. Ain, Jarrett’s transl. , II, 
270. 

1 am obliged to the Rev. Fr. G. Lowyck, S.J., St. Xavier’s 
College, for having pointed out these passages. 

Of. D. do Couto, Tom. IV, pt. I, Da Asia, Dec. VII, Bk. Ill, 
Ch. X,p. 243 (Lisboa, 1782). 
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Makani was an Armenian wife of Akbar's, — in both of which 
points he will fail, we fear, — now hints the existence of 
other tunnels. Writing from Moradabad, April llth, 1912, 
to the Statesman, Calcutta (cf. April 17th, 1912), he asks 
enigmatically: ‘‘Does Mr. Hoffstadt know of a mausoleum 
existing within a radius of 30 miles from where he writes 
[Agra] Whose two tombs are these ? From that place be- 
gins the subterranean passage to the Agra Fort, to Delhi, and 
some say to Allahabad as well. Abul Fazl or Badayiini could 
not possibly write about this as it was a ‘ sacred secret of the 
state,’ ' But would that prove its non-existence when it does 
exist even to-day ? Who conceived the idea, cflrried out the 
work, and had charge of it but those who had similar ones 
under the Arav river in their Fatlieiiand [i.e.,^ Armenians] 
Apart from that, I iiave sufficient reason on which I can base 
my arguments, in due time, with a photograph of the place. 
However, this can be investigated only with the permission and 
assistance of the Government of India.” * 

We may correct here one of our own misconceptions 
pointed out by eJ. P. Thompson, District Judge, Delhi. Pay- 
ing too much attention to Finch’s description of the Kotila and 
its Asoka pillar, we identified Firoz Shah’s palace, described 
by Monserrate as on a ridge {in saltii), about three miles from 
Delhi (J.A.S.B., 1911, p. 100, n. 3), with the Kotila and the 
golden pillar. But Father Monserrate must be understood to 
have described the Jahannuma or Kushk-i-Shikar and the pillar 
there. ^ _The difficulty felt at p. 105, n. 2, remains. According 
to the Ain, the length of the tunnel from the Jahannuma to 
the -Kotila, for so we interpret the passage, was two hos ; from 
the Kotila to Old Delhi it was three Jcos (Jarrett’s translation, 
II, p. 279) or five hos (Blochmann’s Persian text, I, 513-514).^ 
Hence the total length was between five and seven hos. The 
length of the tunnel, up to Old Delhi, according to Monser- * 
rate, was 40 stadia or 4-' miles, while the distance from 
the Jahannuma to Delhi was about three miles, Old Delhi 
lying about 32 stadia or 3y miles from the new town. We 
cannot determine from what point Monserrate starts his 
measurements between Old and New Delhi. Whether the 
tunnel described b}^ him would tally more with the one from 
the Kotila to Old Delhi than with the other from the Jahan- 
numa to the Kotila, it is difficult to see. All we can say is that 
his measurements do not appear to take in the total length of 
both . • 

I Abul Fazl does mention the Delhi tunnels. 

Length of pillar, according to Monserrate : 30 feet ; thickness : 
"> feet. Sir Alexander Cunningham’s measurements are: length, 32£ 
feet; upper diameter, 294 inches; lower diameter, 35‘82 inches ; dia- 
meter of the rough thick end, 38 inches. 

? I have to thank Mr. J. P. Thompson for this reference. 




24 . Discovery of a Greek Ornament. 

By Eai Mritunjoy Roy Chowdhury, Bahadur, M.R.A.S. 


In July last I purchased a gold ornament measuring 
\Y and weighing 125 grains from a Sindhf. The image 

was offered for sale to the authorities of the Indian Museum 
and those of the Archaeological Survey of Imdia, but was 
not purchased by them on account of the very high price 
demanded for it. According to the statement of the dealer, 
this image or ornament was found on the turban^of an x^fghan 
soldier during one of the border wars, and was secured by 
his father, who was a soldier, at the close of a skirmish in 
which the British troops succeeded in driving the wild tribes 
away. The dealer said that the image had been worshipped 
in his family for some decades. It was very carefully ex- 
amined by the authorities of the Archaeological Survey of 
India and of the Indian Museum and had been pronounced by 
them to be a specimen of pure Hellenic workmanship. 

The ornament represents an erect male figure, to the right 
of which stands a female one, facing the former on the left. 
The only garment of the male is a chlamys which hangs down 
from his shoulders and barely reaches the knees, the rest of the 
body is perfectly naked ; the hair of the figure is close cropped, 
with its right hand touching the chin of the female figure, while 
the left is placed round the latter’s neck, in the act of drawing 
it close. The female is dressed in a loose robe, which passing 
through her left arm over the shoulders, hangs down in loose 
folds in front, being held by her left hand. The position of this, 
garment seems to indicate that it had become loose and was slip- 
ping away , when out of modesty she had clutched it with her left 
hand. The front of the female, from the neck down to her knees , 
is entirely bare. Her hair is curly, parted in the middle and 
drawn up in a loose knot on the back. The figures are hollow' 
and have been made from beaten gold. They are represented 
as if standing on a narrow ledge. Tke back is quite plain save 
for three mortise holes intended for pins or tennons, two of 
which are just below the head of each figure, while the remaining 
one is at the back of the ledge between the legs of the figures. 
These holes indicate that the image formeti a part of a larger 
ornament or was attached to something to which it formed 
but a decorative part. We may compare the Bacchanalian 
scenes which have been found in the decorative friezes among 
the ruins of stupas and sahghdrdmas in the ancient provinces 
of Gandhara and Udyana represented by the modern Peshawar 
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District and Buner. Several specimens of almost the same 
nature were discovered by the late Sir Alexander Cunningham 
and presented by him to the Indian Museum in 1872-73. 
Five specimens were included by the late Dr. John Anderson 
ill his well-known Catalogue and Hand Book of the Archaeologi- 
cal Collections. These specimens were placed in different 
positions by him, but when the entire collection of the Museum 
was re-arranged by the late Dr. T. Bloch, specimens of the 
same nature differing very slightly from each other were placed 
together, in order that they might afford an opportunity for 
comparative study. The points of difference between these 
specimens and^the golden ornament are : — 

(1) One or more children, specially boys, are present 
on each of these alto-relievos. 

(2) The female figure wears .a close-fitting bodice next 
to tlie skin, over which another loose garment is worn. Ab- 
solute nudity in the female figure is not to be found on any 
of these sculptures. * 

(3) The male figure is nude in two of these specimens 
(G 3 and G 44). The only garment of the male in these two 
specimens is a loose cloth thrown over the shoulders and falling 
down below the knees in front, thus leaving the body quite 
exposed. In two other specimens the private parts of the 
figure are covered by a small piece of cloth girt around 
the loins. The loose piece of cloth, which is Y^resent in the 
two specimens mentioned above, is also to be found in these 
specimens. 

A short description of these alto-relievos would not be 
quite irrelevant : — 

G 3. — Four figures, male and female standing to front 
with a nude child standing between them, and the bust of 
another appearing over their shoulders. The male is perfectly 
.naked with tlie exception of the loose piece of cloth mentioned 
above. The left hand slightly holds up one extremity of this 
garment. The heads of the main figures are missing. The 
female wears a close-fitting bodice, a close-fitting gown, 
a close-fitting skirt and a loose piece of cloth falling down 
from the left shoulder over the knees in front and hitched 
on below the left arm- pit to the belt or waistband. The 
bodice is buttoned over ♦ the right breast and bound with 
a cord round the neck. Both the children are devoid of 
any ornament or clothing. Anderson's Catalogue, part I, 
page 202. , 

G 44. — The groilp consists of a male, a female and a 
small child standing under a tree, the leaves of which resemble 
the Acanthus. The head of the male is perfect, while that of 
the female, though not missing, is very much disfigured. The 
male is clothed in the manner indicated above ; — a loose piece 
of cloth falling behind from the left shoulder and passing 
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in front just over the knees to the left arm. The right hand 
of the male figure and both arms of the female have been 
injured. The figure of the male is tough and brawny, resem- 
bling the x\tlantes of the ancient Greeks, with unkempt hair 
and shaggy square-cut beard. From the outlines it appears 
that the hair of the female was drawn up in a loose knot 
behind the head. Its clo^thing consists of a loose-fitting gar- 
ment hanging down from the left shoulder and enclosed in 
the hips, while another piece, of which the presence is indi- 
ated by a number of curved lines, covers the shoulder and 
possibly the breast. The female stands with her back turned 
towards the male with her left foot slightly raisect as if turning 
away. But the left elbow of the male rests on the left 
shoulder of the female, thus preventing us froj;n supposing 
that tlie lady is turning away from her mate in disgust- 
Anderson’s Catalogue, part I, page 224. 

G 4. — The group in this specimen consists of four figures 
a male, a female, a child to the right of the male, and a clothed 
figure between the shoulders of the male and the female. 
The heads of all tlie figures and the arms and legs of the 
boy are missing. The male wears a tight loin cloth and 
another loose garment, which has fallen down below the waist, 
and whicli it holds up with its left hand. The right hand 
is raised up in front as if in expostulation. The female is 
draped in a close-fitting garment, which leaves a portion 
of her breast and the shapely shoulders uncovered, and falls 
down in ample folds to the ankles. Another loose garment 
has slipped down the knees, but is being held up with the 
left hand. Only the mutilated trunk of the boy exists to 
the riglit of the female. Above the shoulders of the main 
figures appears the torso of a well-draped, seated male child. 
One or two palm- sli aped leaves appear behind the figure of 
the male, and it is quite possible that they represent the 
Acanthus. A pair of very small feet are still traceable in 
the space between the male and the female figure, indicating 
another child standing between them. Anderson’s Catalogue, 
part I, page 203. 

G 8. Similar specimen. — Group consisting of four figures, 
a male, a female, a child on the ground between them and 
another peeping over their shouldefs. The clothing of the 
male and female are exactly similar to G 4. The heads of all 
the figures with the exception of the female are missing. Her 
face is beautiful and well preserve^ and her hair has been 
parted in the middle, over which she ^ears a chaplet or 
wreath. The boy standing between them is headless and its 
arms have been raised aloft^ Very little remains of the fourth 
figure save its bust and the right hand. The former is more like 
that of a well-formed strong man than of a boy. The right 
hand is placed on the left breast. The background is found 
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by some trees with large leaves resembling the Palm Acanthus. 
Anderson’s Catalogue, part I, page 207. 

Scenes representing Bacchanalian orgies are by no means 
uncommon in the Gandhara School. Several specimens with 
undraped or half-draped figures of revellers have been por- 
trayed in M. Foucher’s well-known work on the Graeco- 
Buddhist Art of Gandhara (L’Art greco-boudhique du 
Gandhara, Figs. 127-130). It is quite possible that the gold 
ornament represents the pure classical idea with naked forms, 
the perfection of which the ancients always extol, while the 
alto-relievos represent the Indian adaptations of the same 
subject, the ^differentia being the close-fitting tunics of the 
females and the slight clothing of the males. The presence of 
children cannot as yet be accounted for, but possibly they 
represent cupids (Sanskrit Kama),.OT Erotes. 

The ornament has been presented to the Government of 
India. 



25 * Who were the SungfAst 
By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad SasthI, C.I.E. 


The dynasty which overthrew the Maury a Empire in 
Northern India went by the name of Suhga. But who were 
they ? In a paper contributed by me on the “ Dismembermmt 
of the Maurya Empire ’ ’ I advanced a theory thaf they were of 
Persian origin from the fact that the names of the kings of this 
dynasty ended with the word “Mitra/' a favourite deity of 
the Persians. I have now got some facts for the identification 
of the family. In page 312 of the La^^yayana Srauta Sutra 
there is a sutra in which the opinion of the Suhgas are cited 
in support of the author. A commentatol’ , in explaining the 
word Suhga,” says ‘‘ Suhgah Acaryya,” that is, the Suhgas 
were Acaryyas or teachers of the Sama Veda. In No. 25 of 
the Bibliotheca Sanskritica we have a series of works on th® 
Gotras and Pravaras of Brahmanas with a very able introduc- 
tion by the editor Mr. P. Chentsal Rao. In Leaf VII of that 
introduction we have the following : — 

“ Pravaras Nos. 4 and 5 are pronounced by persons who 
were born of Suhga, a descendant of Bharadvaja, by a woman 
married in the family of Kata, a descendant of Visvamitra. 
So the Rsis of the families of both B laradvaja and Visvam tra 
appeal- in the Pravara, and those who pronounced this Pravara 
cannot intermarry either with Bharadvaja or Visvamitra.” 
The editor follows Apastamba in p. 309. 

Tiie Suhgas aie enumerated in the Gana of Bharadvaja 
111 page 57 of the work. So tlie Suagas were a gotra of th® 
Brahmanas, and they profe-ised the Sama Veda They had 
Bharadvaja and Visvamitra blood running in their veins. It is 
these vSnhgas that destroyed the Maurya Empire. This identi- 
fication explains many facts otherwise unaccountable in the 
history of Northern India at the time. The fact of the perform- 
ance of Ai^vamedha ceremony by the founder of the famdy 
at the capital of Asoka, who prohil#ted all animal sacrifices 
throughout his dominions, is only explicable if the Suhgas were 
Brahmanas and followers of S ima Veda which has most to do 
with animal sacrifices. This fact a|^o explains the grant of a 
large sum of money for the encouragement^of Brahraanic edu- 
cation. It also explains the fact of severe persecution of the 
Buddhists which has made the name of Puspa Mi tra, the founder 
of the family, an execration in the Buddhist world. 

With the facts before us there cannot be mu'*h doubt that 
the Suhgas were Brahmanas, and that they ushered in a Brah- 
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manic dominion in Northern India by the great horse-sacrifice 
The theories of Rhys Davies, Bhandarkar and Hopkins that 
Brahmanas were altogether suppressed for several centuries by 
the Maurya rule stands refuted completely. 

In another paper I have shown how Sanskrit Language and 
Literature flourished luxuriantly in the 1st and 2nd centuries 
B.C., and in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Centuries a.d. It so flou- 
rished because the Suhga Emperors were Brahmanas and the}^ 
were followed by the Kahva Emperors who were also Brahmanas. 
Instead of Braliipanas being suppressed, Buddhism was rather 
suppressed in Northern India during the 1st and 2nd centuries 
B.C., and wh6n it emerged from its depressed condition in the 
1st century a.d. it became so saturated with Brahmanic ideals 
that it was new religion altogether. 



26, A Note on Bhatti. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastr], C.I.E. 

My young friend Babii Surendra Nath Mazunidar, M.A.. 
in a note published in the February number of our Journal and 
Proceedings identifies Bhatti, the author of Ravsnia Badha, as 
the Bhatti of the inscription No. 485 of Dr. Kielhorn’s 
•‘Northern List,” and in doing so he controverts the opinion 
aszainst such identitification advanced 1^" Dr. Hultzsch in 
Epigraph! a Indica, Vol. I, page 92, in a foot-note. 

I have recently found a statement in a palm-leaf manu- 
script of Bhatti in the Government collection which goes to 
support Dr. Hultzsch’s theory. The manuscript is dated Saka 
1326, that is, a.d. 1404. In the colophon it is distinctly 
stated that Bhatti is an inhabitant of Valabhi and the son of 
8ridhar Svaml. 

It runs thus : — 

’SnilS^T I II '# ’Tfl't 

JTwaiT^ I 

The Bhatti of the inscription came from Mahichhaka and 
dwelt at Mahichhaka ; while Bhatti, the poet, wrote the 2>oem 
at Valabhi, for he himself says so, and dwelt at Valabhi by the 
statement in the ancient colophon. Can these two Bhattis be 
one and the same person ? This fact was made known by Dr. 
Rajendra Lai Mitra in the year 1882^in the 6th volume of his 
“ Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts.” 




27 « The Mouthless Indians of Megasthenes. 
By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 


J. W. McCrindle, the distinguished translator of the an- 
cient Greek and Latin Geographers and Historians who wrote 
on India, took great pains to bring together whatever would 
rationally explain the distorted and fabulous passages in their 
accounts. There are few of those texts which modern research 
has not to some extent elucidated, and it is comforting to note 
how deep a substratum of truth underlay the knowledge of 
India possessed by the ancients. 

I shall single out for examination one of Megasthenes’ pas- 
sages, which McCrindle dismisses without comment. 

‘‘ Those who live near the sources of the Ganges,” writes 
Solinus, “ requiring nothing in the shape of food, subsist on 
‘‘ the odour of wild apples, and when they go on a long journey 
‘ ‘ they carry these with them for safety of their life , which they 
“ can support by inhaling their perfume. Should they inhale 
“ very foul air, death is inevitable.” ^ 

Pliny expatiates at greater length on the subject. ‘‘He 
‘ ‘ [Megastlienes] speaks also of a race living on the very confines 
“ of India, on the East, near the source of the Ganges, the 
Astomi, who have no mouth, who cover their body, which 
“ is all over hairy, with the soft down found upon the leaves 
“ of trees and who live merely by breathing and the perfume 
“ inhaled by the nostrils. They eat nothing, and they drink 
“ nothing. Tiiey require merely a variety of odours of roots 
“ and of flowers and of wild apples. The apples they carry 
“ with them, and when they go on a distant journey, that they 
“ may always have something to smell. Too strong an odour 
“ would readily kill them.” ^ 

Strabo’s account of the Asiomi contains some variants. 
“ Some [of these wild men] were brought to the court, who 
“ had no mouths and were tame. They dwell near the sources 
“ of the Ganges, and subsist on the sa^ur of roasted flesh* and 


I SOHWANBECK, Fragm. xxx, B.; Solinus, 62. 26-30 ; McCrindIiB, 
Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, London, Tnibner, 
1877, p. 82. • 

^ A reference to cotton trees. Cf. Arrian in McCrindle, op, cit., 
pp. 199, 219, and McCrindle ’s Ktesias, p. 71. 

SCHWANBECK, Fragm. xxx; Pliny, Hist. Nat., vii, 14-22; Mc- 
Cbindle, op. cit., p. 80. 

The natives of the Himalayas are fond of strips of meat smoked 
over the hearth. 
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‘ ‘ the perfumes of fruits and flowers, having instead of mouths 
‘‘orifices through which they breathe. They are distressed 
“ with things of evil smell, and hence it is with difficulty they 
“ keep their hold on life, especially in a camp.” ^ 

The following extract from Aulus Gellius contains doubt- 
less an allusion to the mouthless tribes : “ But it exceeds all 

bounds of wonder what some writei^s affirm that there is a 
nation in the extremity of India having their bodies fledged, 
and with the plumage of birds, who eat no kind of food, but 
live by inhaling by their nostrils the perfume of flowers : that 
not far from these are the Pygmies. . Aulus Gellius states in 

general that 1 k) owed his account of the fabulous Indian races 
to Aristeas of Proconnesus, Isigonus of Nicsea, Ktesias, One- 
sicritus, PoJystephanus, and Hegesias. The passage quoted 
does not appeStr in Ktesias’ fragments published by McCrindle. 

In addition to its similarity with Megasthenes, the mere 
fact that it is found in conjunction with the story of tlie Pyg- 
mies, allows us to i\)fer it to Megasthenes’ description of the 
Astomi as found in Pliny ; but, whereas Pliny writes that they 
covered their body, which was all over hairy, with the soft dowm 
found upon the leaves of trees, Aulus Gellius, or more probably 
one of his authorities, misunderstanding the allusion to cotton 
trees, went a step further and clothed the Astomi in birds’ 
feathers ! 

It may be remarked that Strabo, in his descrijjtion of the 
Astomoi, combines a particularity attributed by Pliny to the 
Scyritae, “ who instead of nostrils had merely orifices.” The 
Amukteres were also a i)eople without nostrils, “ who devour 
everything, eat raw meat, and are short-lived, and die before 
old age supervenes.”*’^ 

It is worth noting, too, that Pliny mentions one after the 
other the Scyritae, the Astomi, the Trispithami (i.e., men 3 spans 
Jong) and the Pygmies. This juxtaposition does not seem to be 
merely fortuitous. Likely, Megasthenes, whom Pliny follows, 
had placed them in the same manner, thus indicating the proxi- 
mity of their habitat. According to Pliny, the Scyritae were a 
nomadic race, with legs contorted like snakes. The Atsomi 
lived near the sources of the Ganges, while the Pygmies and 
Trispithami dwelled beyond the Astomi, in the remotest parts 
of the mountains.^ Varkous features in the description of the 
Pygmies have allowed authors to identify them satisfactorily 

1 SCHWANBECK, Fragm. xxx ; Strabo, xv, i, 57; McCrindle, op . 
cit., p. 76. — Compare with Hof'.orius of Autun ^Migne, Patrologia Lati- 
na, vol. clxxii, col. \24) : “Sunt alii juxta fontem Ganc^is fluvii, 
‘‘ qui solo odore cujusdam pomi vivunt, qui si longius eunt pomum 
‘ ‘ secum ferunt : moriuntur enim si pravum odorem trahunt. ' ’ 

‘2 Cf, Attic Nights, ix, C. 4, in Rev. W. Beloe’s edn., London, 
1795, vol. IT, pp. 148-150. 

S Cf. McCrindle, Megasthenes, pp. 77, 80. 

* Cf. McCrindle, ibid., pp. 80-81. 
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with Himalayan tribes, noted for their shortness of stature J 
There is something distinctly Mongolian, too, in the description 
of the Scyratai, left by Strabo, a description borrowed probably 
from Megasthenes, like Pliny’s description of the Scyritae The 
Scyratai, according to Strabo, were a race beyond India. “They 
are snub-nosed either because in the tender years of infancy 
their nostrils are pressed down and continue to be so through- 
out their after-life, or because such is the natural shape of the 
organ.” ^ The Scyratai of Strabo and the Scyritae of Pliny 
have been identified with tolerable certainty with the Kirdtas 
of the Ramayana, a barbarous people who inhabited woods and 
mountains, lived by hunting and were so diminStive that their 
name became a synonym for dwarf. Like the Pygmies of Me- 
gasthenes, they were thought by the Indians to § 2 :ht with vul- 
tures and eagles.® Kirat is a name still applied to a part of 
Nepal, and Lassen placed one branch of the Kiratas on the banks 
of the Kau6i in Nepal and another in Tip|3era.^ The following 
description of noseless (snubnosed ?) dwarfs in Strabo seems 
also to refer to the snubnosed Scyratai : “ But, deviating 

into fables, he [Megasthenes] says there are men five spans and 
even three spans in height, some of whom want the nose, and 
having only two orifices above the mouth through which they 
breathe. Against the men of three spans, war, as Homer has 
sung, is waged by the cranes, and also by partridges, which 
are as large as geese.” ® 

The habitat of the Trispithami and Pygmies and of the 
Scyratae being thus determined, it will be easier to see what 
grounds we may have for recognizing another Himalayan tribe, 
if not the same, in the apparently fabulous description of the 
Astomi. 

The “mouthless” tribe referred to by Megasthenes lived in 
the Himalayas, near the source of the Ganges, and it seems clear 
that the “apples” on the perfume of which they subsisted* 
were onions and similar products, which they used as an anti- 
dote against the phenomenon known as ‘ ‘ mal de montagne 
or damgiri in Persian. 

In the higher altitudes of the Himalayas it manifests itself 
in the most distressing forms. Mirza M. Haidar relates that 
during his expedition in Tibet, it seized upon men and animals 
alike. One morning he discovered to Bis consternation that more 
than 2,000 horses of his party had died of it during the night.® 
Tile natives of Pamir, Western Tibet and Nepal seem invariably 


1 Cf Lassen in McCrindle, Ktcsias^ pp. 87-S9. 

^ Cf. McCrindle, Megasthenes^ p. 173. 

5 Cf. ibid., pp. 173 note, 74 note; and id.<, Ktesias, p. 88, 

4* Cf. id., Megasthenes^ p, 174. 

B Cf. ibid., p.'74. 

6 Cf. N. Elias and E. D. Ross, Tarihh-i-Rashidi of Mirza Muham- 
mad Haidar, London, Sampson & Low, 1895, pp. 412-413. 
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to ascribe the malady, not to the attenuated air of these alti- 
tudes, but to poisonous exhalations from the ground or the 
presence of noxious weeds. The phenomenon is generally 
known as hisli, ‘ poison,” or hish kd hawd, ‘‘ poisonous air.” 

In Hobson-J obson ' we find quotations from seven different 
sources, in all of which the phenomenon is ascribed by the na- 
tives to ‘'pestilential emanations” or “poisonous winds.” 
The earliest text belongs to Father Anthony de Andrada, S.J. , 
who in 1624 passed into Western Tibet by way of Badrinath 
and Mana. 

Ritter quoted by Col. Yule merely alludes to it. The text 
is as follows : o 

“ In that desert [beyond Mana] there is no wood or anything 
“ with which to make a fire; and so, the food which travellers 
“ take with tlfem consists of toasted barley reduced to powder, 
“which, when they want to eat, they put in water, and they 
“ make a kind of porridge which they drink, without taking any- 
“ thing which has to^mhed fire, since there is none; and in this 
“ way they keep themselves alive ingoing across that waste ; but 
“many die in it. They [the natives] say that the ground, when 
' ‘ uncovered [bare of snow], gives rise to certain vapours so harm- 
“ ful that, though neither hand nor foot may pain you, you feel 
“ certain discomforts which kill you in less than a quarter of an 
‘ ‘ hour. I believe this is due to the great cold and want of food, 
“ and so people lose their natural heat and die suddenly.” 

The next passage in Hobson- J obson belongs to Fathers 
Gruber and Dorville, S.J., both of whom in their overland 
journey from Pekin to Agra passed through Lhasa and Khat- 
mandu (1661-62). “ Mount Langur is the highest of all, so 

that at the top of it travellers can scarcely breathe owing to 
the subtleness of the air; and one cannot cross it in summer 
without manifest danger of life on account of the poisonous 
exhalations of certain grasses.” ^ 

Onions were most commonly employed to counteract these 
evil “ emanations.” 

Brother Benedict Goes, S.J., who crossed the Pamir range 
in the autumn of 1603, wrote in a letter from Yarkand, 2nd 
Feb. (?) 1604, how he had thus been saved from the fatal effects 
of breath- seizure. “ Benedict de Goes being still at Hircande 
[Yarkand] wrote that heuhad got over the most difficult and 
toilsome part of the road, Le., the desert of Pamech [Pamir], 
where five of his horses had died, on account of the great cold 

I Cf. Col. H. Ynici and %. Bxtbnell, London, Murray, 1886, pp, 
72-73. 

^ Cf. P. Ant. Franco, S.J., Imagem da virtude em o noviciado da 
O. de J . na corte de Lisboa. Coimbra, 1717, p. 384. 

s From Kiroher’s China ItXustrata^ p. 65. It is rather amusing to 
hear Col. Yule remark that those intelligent Jesuits, though recognizing 
the true cause, accepted the fancy of their guides as an additional one. 
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in that desert, where no fuel is found for warming oneself; and 
because the air there is so strong that it stops the animals’ res- 
piration : so that horses and even men often fall stone-dead be- 
cause they are unable to breathe. The remedy used by men 
against this is to eat garlic and onions or some dry apricots : 
as for the beasts, they rub their mouth with garlic. That de- 
sert is crossed in forty days, when there is snow ; in less, when 
there is none.” ^ 

Like Goes, Bonvalot took with him a provision of dried 
apples as a preventive measure against mal de montagne.^ The 
Sultan of Peshawar recommended to his friend Burnes to eat 
plenty of garlic during his journey in Central Asia, as the most 
efficacious means of getting acclimatized.^ 

The author of an ancient vSurvey Record repeatedly quoted 
by Major Raverty in his Notes on Afghanistan says that, on 
crossing the Qara-Quram Range from Kahaplu Aghza, “ on the 
way thither, you meet with a vast deal! of snow, and much 
water, grass and herbage. As the smell emanating from these 
“ grasses produces faintness and stupefaction, travellers take 
“ care to provide themselves with onions, when they travel by 
“ this route. When a person becomes affected from the smell, 
“ and feels faintness coming over him, his companions give him 
“ an onion to eat, and also to smell at, and this is said to be an 
‘ ' effectual antidote. ” He makes a similar remark in connec- 
tion with his journey from Pashat to Goslak over the Galas 
Gha^aey : “ By the way are dense forests, among the trees of 

“ which are many descriptions of fruit bearing trees, and much 
grass and herbage of various species ; and as from the smell 
“ of the grass (or herbage) a person becomes stupefied, people 
** take an onion with them in their hands, and immediately on 
“ their brain becoming affected they smell the onion, and also eat 
“ it, and their brain recovers from the effect.” * 

N. Elias refers the reader to several accounts of height-' 
sickness in Central Asia, from which it appears that dried apri- 
cots, dried herbs, etc., are also well-known nostrums.^ Accord- 
ing to Pliny, the mountaineers near the sources of the Ganges 


1 Cf. DU Jabric, S.J., Troisieme partie de V Hiatoire dee choses plus 
memorahles .... Bovrdeavs, 1614, pp. 1166-166. Referring to this pas- 
sage, Yule speaks of dried apples being used as an antidote. He had 
the Latin edition of du Jarric ; the original French edition mentions dried 
apricots. C . Yule, Cathay and the way thither, II. 563. 

2 G. Bonvalot, Voyage dans I’Asi^ Centrale et au Pamir, Bullet, 
de la Soc. de Geogr. 1890, p. 480, quoted by C.*Wessei,s, S.J., Bento de 
Goes, S.J., in De Studien, Jaarg. 43, D. LXXV, No. 1, p. 95. 

^ Quoted by J. Beuckeb, S.J., Benoit Goes , Lty on , 1874, pp. 21-22. 

4' Cf. Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan, pp. 309, 145, or As. Soc. 
Beng., 1895, pp. 95, 94. 

6 Cf. op. cit., p. 413. References are given to Wood’s Oxus, pp. 
236-238; Drew’s Jummoo and Kashmir, pp. 290-92, and Bellew’s Kash- 
mir and Kashgar, p. 164. 
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lived not only on the smell of wild “ apples,” but also on a 
variety of odours of roots and of flowers,” or, as Strabo has it, 
on perfumes of fruits and flowers.” In fact, we might ques- 
tion the appropriateness of the word “ apple ” as translating 
the Latin malum. ^ Pliny defines the word malum: “ pomi 
genus, cujus varia genera, citreum, cydonicum, Persicum, 
‘‘ Medicum, Appianum, et alia plurimd.” (L. 15, c, 14). 

Coming nearer to the sources of the Ganges, we find still 
the belief that attacks of breath-seizure are occasioned by the 
powerful perfumes of myriads of flowers in the small valleys 
and on the hill-sides. We mentioned d’Andrada, Gruber and 
Dorville. Another explorer, James Baillie Eraser, when at 
Jamnotri [the source of the Jamna], was dissuaded from going 
to Gangotri [khe source of the Ganges] because “ of a serar or 
wind from the mountains pregnant with this mysterious 
poison.” He attempted it, however, but was obliged to fall 
back, everyone in his^arty complaining of the hish or “ poisoned 
wind.”^ We do not read that the people in Mr. Fraser’s 
escort resorted to the use of onions or any other products; but, 
there is little doubt that the practice noticed elsewhere is not 
unknown all along the Himalayas, wherever the same climati- 
cal conditions prevail. 

Mount Langur is mentioned not only by Gruber and Desi- 
deri, but also by Fathers Cassiano Beligatti and Orazio della Pen- 
na, Capuchin Missionaries. The substance of their remarks is, I 
believe, preserved in Georgi’s Alphahetum Tliihetanum^ pp. 446- 
447, his itinerary from Chandernagor to Lhasa being based on 
their relations (cf. p. 450). The extract I shall quote is valu- 
able as confirming Gruber’s and Desideri’s remarks. It should 
be referred to for the identification of Mt. Langur. 

'' Lhangur : Mons stupendae celsitudinis. 

De eo scribit Kircher iter designans a Sina versus Kuti, 
Indostan : ' Est Langur mons omnium altissimus, ita ut in 

summitate ejus viatores vix respirare oh aeris suhtilitatem queant ; 
neque is oh virulentas nonnullarum herharum exhalatione aestivo 
tempore sine manifesto vitae, periculo transiri potest. Per hunc 
montem oh horrenda praecipitia, db scopulosos tractus neque 
currus^ neque jumenium transire potest, sed pedestri itinere totum 
iter conficiendum est spati(^ fere menstruo usque ad Cuthi.' A 
Lhassa vero quatriduum tantum distare tradit. Immo dies 
fere triginta a Lhassa distat. Situm scilicet mentis Langur 
confundit haud dubie Eruditus scriptor cum situ Montis Cambala. 
Symptomata tamen , ^ quibu^ viatores affici scribit, propria sunt 
Montis Langur. Neque vel a sola aeris suhtilitate, vel a virulen- 


1 Pliny's text is as follows : “ Nullum illis cibum . . . tantum radi- 

euiii florumque varies odores et silvestrium malorum ...” 

^ Cf. Journal of a tour through part of the Snowy Range of the Him- 
ala Mountains, London, 1820, pp. 435, 442, 449. 
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tis tantum herbarum exhalationibus . sed etiam a latentium fodi- 
narum halitibus causam plerique repetunt. Ceterum quo altius 
ad montem ascenditur, eo gravior esfc, & infestior impetus symp- 
tomatum. 

“ Pambu. M [illia] P [assuum] XVI. 

Diversorium est p^rtim lateritiis parietibus. partim nati- 
vis saxorum fornicibus & concamerationibus, in dorso mentis 
Langur constructum. In hac nocturna statione jumenta, [nam 
iis omnes ad ascensum, desoensumque montis utuntur;] unaque 
cum ipsis homines misere afiliguntur, & inergdibili pectoris, 
capitis, totiusque corporis cruciatu & angore correpti ululant, 
vomunt, delirant, & in latus omne contorta membra versant. 
Si mons erit nive tectus, vix infestas impression^s senties. So- 
lutis nivibus, quo magis e vertice desceudendo recedis , eo etiam 
minora, ac nulla demum symptomata fiuiit ubi planiciem atti- 
geris. Is tamen Mons non est omniun^ eiatior. Nam eum 
superat Cambala. Verum , non ita calvus, & nudiis est. ut eeteri, 
qui sequuntur. Latera enim, praesertim inferiora, circumspi- 
ciuntur conspersa plantulis, fruticibus & herbis medicis. Insig- 
nis est Syica Nardi, sive, ut Salmas, contendit Exercit. Plin. 
in Solin. pag. 1059 & seq. Spica Indica. Ideo enim sic abso- 
lute ab ipsis quoque Arabibus, adeoque & a Mogolensibus 
Cembul Indi nuncupatam voluit, quod in India, vel ex Diosco- 
ride in Indiae Monte nascatur. Mons iste, Indiae a veteribus 
adscriptus, rev^ra tamen ignotus Dioscoridi, aliisque, quemad- 
modum pluribus ostendit laudatus Scriptor, Langur, ut ego 
conjicio, esse potest. Nam & ipsi Indostani spicam Nardi 
emunt a Nekpallensibus, aliisque vicinarum Regionum negotia- 
toribus. Hanc Indi appellant Scenbatsy, Persae Sembultib. 
Unde & hi signum Virginis in Zodiaco vocant Sembul. Zo- 
doar etiam, vel Zedoaria, Indice Nerbesi, confusa a Graecis re- 
centioribus, sic observante Salmas, pag. 1053, cum Anacardio' 
Arab. Beledor, septemdecim generum in hoc ipso Monte repe- 
ritur. Plantarurn deiiide, florum, & herbarum venenatarum 
species innumerae sunt. Has etiam magna copia colligunt, 
venduntque Medicis, & Pharmacopolis Indostanis.” 

If it could be proved that the natural route from Patna to 
Tibet was by Kuti and Mt. Langujj, we might conclude that 
Megasthenes’ remarks applied partly to it. Megasthenes lived at 
Patna, and from the oldest times there existed communications 
between Patna, Nepal and Tibet. Georgi notes, however, that 
the road by Kuti was a new onef the qjder and easier route 
lying across “ Bramascion ” or Sikhim.^ This had been 
abandoned in consequence of the dreaded tdrdi fever, called 


I Cf. on this identification, PuiNi, 11 Tibet, op. cit., pp. 16, 36, 37 
and n. , 38, 176. 
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olla/'^ which prevailed throughout the year in that direction, 
whilst travellers going by way of. Nepal were free from it 
during four or five months.^ 

One of the most interesting descriptions of breath-seizure, 
its causes and remedies, is to be found in Father Ippolito 
Desideri, S.J., under the year 1721, when, on his return journey 
to India from Lhasa, where he had spent six years, he came to 
Mt. Langur before reaching Kuti. 

In that journej^ one passes a very high and difficult 
mountain called Langur. It has this peculiarity that whoever 
crosses it feels^infallibly a great discomfort consisting especially 
in a strong headache, pains in the chest and difficulty of respira.- 
tion ; in the case of many there is also fever. In fact, I my- 
self experienos^d it the whole of the day that we spent in the 
ascent, and the night that we remained there. Besides, though 
we passed it at the end of May, we found not only plenty of 
snow, but such a stinging cold wind that, in spite of a good 
woollen blanket wrapped all round me, it caught me so 
strongly on the chest, piercing me to the very heart, that I 
thought I was going to lose my breath altogether and leave 
my bones there. The usual remedies against these discomforts, 
while crossing such a mountain, is to go along chewing roasted 
rice, caryophyllum [garofani, cloves?], cinnamon, and some 
Indian nuts, called sopari [supdrt], but known by the Portuguese 
and others in the Indies by the name of arecca. As it is im- 
possible to ascend and descend the whole of Mt. Langur in one 
day, there is a big house there, where travellers stop for rest. 
But many cannot remain inside owing to the difficulty of 
breathing ; they go and stop outside under the open sky. 

When one has at last gone up and down that mountain, 
the headache, pain in the chest, fever and every other discom- 
fort gradually disappear. Shortly before we passed there, an 
Armenian merchant advanced in years, who was on his way 
to Lhasa, had died there one night. 

“ Many judge that these discomforts are due to the exhala- 
tions of certain minerals, which may be lying hid within the 


1 01 in Desideri. Cf. de Gubernatis, OH Scritti del P.M. della 
Tornha, Firenze, 1878, pp. xviii, 4S ; aul in Aaiatick Researches, vol II. 
Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, p. 307 ; Georgi, Alph. Tibet., 432. 

^ “ Spectabat olim [ Kuti ] ad Regnum Nekpal, sive Sinice 
Nipol, quemadmodum testatur Deguignes. Hanc Reguli tres [Patan, 
Katmandu, Badgaon] foncess^runt 'I’ibetanis ea occasione, qua nova 
haec via ex Indostan per Nekpal strata primum est. Nam antea via erat 
in Tibetum per Bramaacion, Et ea quidem vetus multo facilior & 
commodior erat. Poterant Indostani ea incedentes jumentis uti, & brevi- 
on itinere merees in Tibetum inferre. At viatores majori numero peri- 
bant ob morbum pestilentem Olla ; quum is dirius atque constanter per 
omnes anni tempestates sseviret. A quo periculo, aperta via per Nekpal, 
alieni sunt quatuor certe, vel etiam quinque anni mensibus, a Novembri 
ad Aprilem usque.” Cf. Georgi, Alph. Tihetanum, pp. 439-440. 
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Langur; but, as no positive traces of such minerals have as 
yet been found, I prefer to think, that they are caused by the 
great subtleness and sharpness of the air ; and what makes me 
think so is that I felt much greater inconvenience when 
the wind supervened, and it was on the top of the Langur that 
I felt those pains in the chest and those agonizing dilSiculties of 
breathing ; what strengthens my belief still more is that many are 
more inconvenienced by staying in the big house, where the air 
is rendered more rarified by the fire the}^ make to keep off the 
cold and cook something, than by sleeping in the open. It 
ought to be just the contrary, if it were due to yie exhalations 
of minerals or the pestilential vapours of the ground.'’ ' 

Writing to us from Pedong (Sikhim), Father Douenel 
reports : “ When the natives of these places gc^into the high 

mountains, they are in the habit of taking with them some gar- 
lic, which they eat and inhale. It alleviates their fatigue and 
difficulty of breathing.” And Father D^sgodins. the octogen- 
arian of Tibet fame, adds from the same place : “I had heard 
this already when I was travelling in the East of Tibet ... As 
for me, I have often crossed altitudes as great as the top of 
Mt. Blanc, without feeling any discomfort. Other missionaries, 
the Chinese especially, suffered much. The Tibetans did not 
seem to find great difficulty in breathing. They are accustomed 
to those heights. They make the ascent on horseback, it they 
have a horse, or they hold their mules by the tail, to help 
themselves along. But they know also the efficacy of garlic 
for stimulating the respiration, and they recommend it chari- 
tably to travellers coming from the low countries.” 

The custom of the natives of eating camphor while travel- 
ling across the Tarai is perhaps only another form of the prac- 
tice we have already noticed. Father Marco della Tomba wrote 
in 1769 about his experiences in Bettiah and Nepal : The 

journey from Bettia to Nepal takes eight days, but the air is so' 
unwholesome that it is impossible to pass except in winter, ?.e. , 
from the middle of November to the middle of March, and even 
then one must take the precaution of not drinking the water 
along the way, of keeping some piece of camphor in one’s 
mouth, and not remaining more than is absolutely required. 
With the exception of those said months, one should on no ac- 
count go near those places ; for even the people of the country, 
when they are obliged to go there on business, or when they 
are sent with a letter, get always ill, and they often die of it.” ^ 

Father Desideri noticed the ^me iB 1722, but he stated 

Of. Carlo Puini, 11 Tibet . . . aeeondo la relazione . . . del P. 
Ippolito Desideri {1715-1721)^ Roma, Societa Geografica Italiana, 102 
Via del Plebiscite, 1904, pp. 82-84. This book, still too little known in 
India, is indispensable to Tibetan scholars. Price : 10 lire. 

2 Of. Angelo de Gubernatis, OH Scritti del Padre Marco della 
Tomba, Firenze, 1878, p. 48. 
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that the natives would not discover to him the remedies they 
used against the evil.^ 

It is worth remarking that, according to Pliny, these reme- 
dies were chiefly resorted to in distant journeys : that they 
proved beneficial, according to Strabo, “especially in a camp.” 
Unless we greatly mistake, we have here an allusion to mer- 
chant caravans, or to military exped*itions, wending their way 
across the Himalayan passes. 

Raverty draws attention to the fact that the Buddhist pil- 
grims Hwui Seng and Sung Yun, who visited the Karakorum 
Range in 518 a.d., speak of the Th’sung Ling or Onion Moun- 
tains, w hence ^le infers that the range took its name from the 
use of onions against breath-seizure.'^ 

We believe that the earliest known allusion to the use of 
“ wild apples ” [fruits ? onions ?'|, roots and flowers against 
height-sickness belongs to Megasthenes. The fact that some 
hill-tribes used in their travels fruits of which they inhaled the 
perfume, lest “ the foul air should kill them,” seems then to 
have led to the idea that they subsisted on nothing else. 
“They ate nothing and drank nothing.” From this to the 
belief that these people needed no mouth, and in fact had none, 
or instead of mouths had orifices through which they breathed, 
the inference was easy. The Indian mind did not shrink from 
it, and Megasthenes would only voice a common gibe current 
in the Patna bazars, when speaking of the Astomoi or the 
mouthless Indians. The pickname once invented, it will ap- 
pear credible enough that some of those wild men “ who had no 
mouths” were actually brought to the Court of Chandragupta 
at Pataliputra, and that they were found to be tame ! 

Plutarch uses an amusing argument to pooh-pooh the story 
of the Astomoi. “ For, how could one find growing there that 
“ Indian root which Megasthenes says, a race of men who 
“ neither eat nor drink, and in fact have no mouths, set on fire 
“ and burn likfe incense, in order to sustain their existence with 
“ its odorous fumes, unless it received moisture from the 
“ moon.” 

Strabo, Plutarch and others were mistaken when they 
thought that the fabulous stories of Megasthenes were the in- 
ventions of his imaginative brain. They were traditions cur- 
rent among the Aryan Indians, by which “ they gave a very 
“ pointed expression to their proud sense of their own superi- 

1 Cf. PuiNi, op. di., xvift — XIX. Both Marco della Tomba and 
Desideri, especiall 3 ' the latter, give very sensible explanations of the 
causes of this unhealthiness of the Tarai. 

2 Cf. As. Soc. Deng., 1895, p. 95. 

Cf. ScHWANBECK, Fvagm. xxxi; McCbindle, Ancient India as 
described by Megasthenes . . . op. cit., pp. 8:2-3. I have not been able 
to find out whether natives of the Himalayas do set fire to herbs against 
brea th-seizure . 
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ority, both in form and feature, to the barbarous indigenous 
‘ * tribes by which they were surrounded. . . . These traditions 
‘ ‘ were not only orally current among them, but are to be found 
embedded in their imaginative literature.” ^ 

No corresponding epithet has yet been found in the Indian 
Epics, remarked McCrindle, for the Astomoi of Megasthenes, 
but there can be no doubt that in describing them he followed 
Indian accounts.”^ 


1 Cf. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Liter aturey 
Westminster, Constable, 1901, p. 60. 

2 Cf. Id., ibid., p. 62. • 
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that the natives would not discover to him the remedies they 
used against the evil/ 

It is wortli remarking that, according to Pliny, these reme- 
dies were chiefly resorted to in distant journeys : that they 
proved beneficial, according to Strabo, “especially in a camp.’' 
Unless w’e greatly mistake, we have here an allusion to mer- 
chant caravans, or to military expeditions, wending their way 
across the Himalayan passes. 

Raverty draws attention to the fact that the Buddhist pil- 
grims Hwui Seng and Sung Vun, who visited the Karakorum 
Range in 518 a.d., speak of the Th’sung Ling or Onion Moun- 
tains. whence ^le infers tliat the range took its name from the 
use of onions against breath-seizure ^ 

We belie^ve that the earliest known allusion to the use of 
’ wild apples” [fruits V onions i'r, roots and flowers against 
height-sickness belongs to Megastlienes. The fact tliat some 
bill-tribes used in their travels fruits of which they inhaled the 
])erfume. lest the loul air should kill them,” seems then to 
liav(* U‘d to th(‘ idea that they subsisted on nothing else. 
“They ate uotliing and drank nothing.” From this to the 
belief that these peo])le needed no mouFh, and in fact had none, 
or instead of mouths had oritices through which they breathed, 
the inference was easy. The Indian mind did not shrink from 
it , and Megastlienes would only voice a common gibe current 
in 1 he Patna bazars, when speaking of the Astoinoi or the 
mouthh^ss Indians. The nickname once invented, it will ap- 
{)ear crrdilile enough that some of those wild men “ who had no 
mouths” were actually brought to the Court of Chandragunta 
at Pataliputra, ami that they were found to be tame ! 

Plutarch uses an amusing argument to ]iooh-pooh the story 
of the Astomoi. “ For, how^ could one find growing there that 
“ Indian root which Megastlienes says, a race of men wdio 
“ neither eat nor drink, and in fact have no mouths, set on fire 
“ a.nd burn like incense, in order to sustain their existence with 
“ its odorous fumes, unless it received moisture from the 
‘ * nmon.’ ’ 

Strabo, Ifiutarch and others were mistaken when they 
thought that the fabulous stories of Megastlienes were the in- 
ventions of his imaginative brain. They were traditions cur- 
rent among the Aryan Indians, by which “ they gave a very 
“ pointed expression to their proud sense of their own superi- 

• Vt. PuiNi, op. ciC. xvib — XIX. Botli Marco della Tomba and 
Desideri, especially the latter, sivc very sensible explanations ('f the 
ca Slot's of this iinlie.althiness of the Tarai. 

‘ Cf. A8. Soc. Bentj.., 1895, p. 95. 

' Cf. SiHWANBKCK, Frugni. xxxi ; McCrinjjle, Ancient India as 
described by MetyuAhenes . . . op. cit., pp. S’V3. I have not been able 
to hnd out vvhetlier natives of tlie Himalaya'^ do set fire to herbs against 
breath -seizure. 
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ority, both in form and feature, to the barbarous indigenous 
tribes by which they were surrounded. . . . These traditions 
“ were not only orally current among them, but are to be found 
embedded in their imaginative literature.” ' 

No corresponding epithet has yet been found in the Indian 
Epics, remarked McCrindle, for the Astomoi of Megasthenes , 
but there can be no doubt that in describing them he followed 
Indian accounts.” ^ 

1 Cf. McCrindle, Ancient India <m described in Classical Liieraturt^ 
Westminster, Constable, 1901, p. 60. 

‘ Cf. Tt»., ibid., p. 62. 




28* A possible Chemical Method of distinguishing be- 
tween Seasoned and Unseasoned Teak-Wood. 

Anukul Chandra Sircar, M.A., F.C.S., Premchand- 
Boychand Scholar. 


The proper seasoning of teak- wood is a matter of the 
utmost importance from a practical point of viewf since articles 
made of teak- wood, not properly seasoned, are likely to change 
tlieir shapes during the process of residual seasoning. But no 
scientific method is known by whicli seaso'ied teak- wood can, 
with certainty, be distinguished from unseasoned teak-wood. 

• 

Method based on the difference in the percentage compositions of 
resins obtained from seasoned and unseasoned teak- woods. 

Romanis (Jour. Chem. Soc., 1887, Trans., p. 868) has 
shown that alcohol extracts from teak-wood about 6% of a soft 
resinous substance, and that the extracts from freshly-cut teak 
(i.e. unseasoned teak) and from teak that has been long exposed 
to the air (i.e. seasoned teak- wood) are of a different nature 
— the former being entirely soluble in chloroform, whereas the 
latter is only partly so. He has further shown that the percen- 
tage composition of the part of tlie resin which is soluble in 
cliioroform is quite different from that of the part insoluble in 
chloroform, and also from that of the resin which has been long 
exposed to the air. His combustion figures are as follows : — 

I. The substance soluble in chloroform — 

C- 75-20% 

H- 9-25% 

0=15-55% 

II. Tfie substance insoluble in chloroform — 

C = 60-20%# 

H= 6-98% 

0 = 32-82% 

III. The resin that has been long exposed to the air — 

0= 60-91% 

H=: 6-81% 

0 = 32-28% 
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He explains this change in the percentage composition as 
due to gradual oxidation of the resin contained in fresh teak- 
wood, which is soluble in chloroform, to a substance insoluble 
in chloroform, when either the resin or the wood itself has been 
exposed to the air. The figures II represent the percentage 
composition of completely oxidized resin, and comparing them 
with figures III, it is evident that the oxidation is practically 
complete after some time — only it may take a longer time 
within the wood itself. Again, the alcoholic extract from 
freshly-cut teak-wood being entirely soluble in cliloroform, it 
may be taken for granted that figures I represent its percen- 
tage composfuion ; and since the alcoholic extract from wood 
that has been exposed to the air for some time will be a mix- 
ture of the pxidized and unoxidized resin, its percentage com- 
position will be represented by figures which will lie between 
the figures I and 11, and the longer the wood is exposed to the 
air, the higher will be the percentage of oxygen and the lower 
tliat of carbon and* hydrogen in the alcoholic extract as com- 
pared with figures I, until, in the case of the percentage coi]j- 
position of alcoholic extracts from teak- wood that has been 
very long exposed to the air, the figures II will be obtained. 

From what has been said it seems clear that tlie amount 
of oxidation is a safe criterion of the amount of seasoning of 
the wood. 

The wide difference in the percentage composition of the 
resins from freshly-cut teak- wood, and teak-wood that has been 
long exposed to the air, as mentioned before, led to the sugges- 
tion that it might be applied as a chemical method of not only 
distinguishing seasoned from unseasoned wood but of actually 
determining the amount of seasoning of any partially seasoned 
sample. 

With this idea in view I set to work on the subject, but so 
far I have not been able to arrive at figures ({uite concordant 
with those obtained by Romanis (loc. cit.). The oxidized resin 
being insoluble in chloroform it was expected that this solvent 
would extract nothing from very old teak-wood. But contrary 
to expectation, the percentage of resin extracted from seasoued 
and unseasoned teak-wood by chloroform and alcohol were 
found as follows : — 

Ciitoroform extracts. 

From fresh teak- wood From very old teak- wood 

(i.e. unseasone(| wood$ — (i.e. seasoned wood) — 

7-33% 7-75% 

Alcohol extracts. 

From fresh teak-wood— From very old teak-wood — 

7*00% 


7*84% 
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Choice of samples. — The old teak- wood examined was 
obtained from a broken piece of furniture which was at least 
twenty years old, and the fresh sample was collected from a 
freshly-cut tree from a local plantation. The tree 'was about 
fifty years old. Thus the two sam])les examined might be 
taken to rej3resent typical seasoned and unseasoned woods 
respectively. 

Method of extraction. — Fresh saw-dust was made from 
the samples of wood to be examined and dried completely in a 
vacuum dessicator. The extraction of the resin from the dried 
saw-dust was carried out with the required solvent in a 
tSoxhlet’s extraction apparatus, so that the anlDimt of resin 
obtained in each case was t!ie maximum. Tlie excess of the 
solvent was then distilled olf and the resin dried in a vacuum 
dessicator until the ^veight was constant. In order to guard 
against any oxidation of the resin during che p^’ocess of drying, 
care was taken, in each case, from the very beginning not to 
bring it in contact with air for any length Sf time. 

The extract from old teak- wood was a homogeneous 
resinous mass without appreciable admixture of any oily sub- 
stance, whereas in the extract from fresh teak- wood there was 
an oily substance present. The resins in both cases melted 
below lOO'^C. and were found to contain C, H and O only. The 
ash left on ignition was negligible. The alcoholic re^siiious 
(‘xtracts from old and new teak- woods gave the following 
results on combustions : — 


Old teak-wood extract. 


I 

II 

HI 

IV 

V 

VI 

C— 69- 71% 

69'33^:„ 

68-00 

67-89^\, 

69-60''',, 

69 01 

H- 7- 6 % 

7-21% 

7-57-, 

6-81-0 

6-42'>„ 

6-55 

0—23-69 % 

23-46% 

24-43 

25-30 ‘ o 

23-98';/ 

24-44 


Fresh teak-wood extract. 


VII VIII IX 


X 


C— 69-95% 69-75% 70-39''o 69-47'),, 

H— 7-52% 7-13% 7-53% 6-9o% 

0—22-53% 23-12% 22-08% 23-63% 

Particulars about the combustions. — I. The resin, whicdi was 
dried only in a vacuum dessicator, was taken after the weight 
was constant. -1779 gram gave -4840 graim of CO^ and 1242 
gram of H O. Found 0-69*71%, H = 7*60%, O = 23 69% (by 
difference). 

II. The dry resin was just melted in the steam oven, 
which required about three minutes, in order to get it in a 
homogeneous condition, introduced into the boat and cooled in 
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a. vacuum dessicator. -2281 gram gave '5798 gram of COo and 
*1480 gram of H O. Found 0 = 69*33%, H = 7'21%. 

III. Tlie dry resin whicli had been lying in an ordinary 
dessicator for about a week was taken. *2849 gram gave 
*7120 gram of CO and *1920 gram of H O. Found C = 68-00‘l% 
H = 7'57C'.. 

IV. The dry resin was lieated in the steam oven for 30 
minutes in order to ensure complete drying, before being com- 
busted. (It was found tiiat the resin which had attained a 
constant weigiit lost a further portion of its weight when left 
in the steam oven for some hours, but the loss was most 
marked during the first 30 minutes. *4181 gram lost *0163 
gram in 30 minutes when kept in the steam oven, but only 
*0099 gram in the next two hours under the same conditions). 
*2133 gram yrive *5310 gram of CO and *1306 gram of H O. 
Found ( ' = 67*89" ,,, H = 6'81 %. 

V & VL The dry resin whicli had been lying in the 
steam oven for ahcyjt six weeks was taken. (It was found 
that after some time the soft resin w^ould no more melt in the 
steam oven at 100 and was a brittle, rather shining mass. 
Evidently a part of the resinous substanci' volatalized or 
changed its composition). In the tirst case *1772 gram gave 
*4450 gram of ( '() and 0996 gram of H 0. Found C = 69 *60%. 
H = t)-42*)C In the second case *1730 gram gave *4380 gram 
of CO and *1024 gram HoO. Found C = 69*01",,. 11 = 6*55" '). 

(Jomhustions VII, \Til, TX and X wove done exactly 
in the same way and under the same conditions as combus- 
tions 1, li , III and IV respectively. In the first case *1868 
gram gave *4790 gram of CO and *1265 gram of H O. Found 
(1 = 69*95";,, H=7u52%. 

In the second ease *2404 gram gave *6138 gram of CO , and 
*1540 gram of IkO. Found C = 69*75%, H = 7*13%. In the 
tJiird case *1425 gram gave *3730 gram of CO and *0966 gram 
of H O.' Found C = 70*39%, H = 7*53%. In the last case 
*2478 gram gave *6310 gram CO and *1540 gram H^O. Found 
( ! = 69*47%, "H 6*90"/o. 

Thus the percentage compositions of old and new teak- 
wmod extracts were found to be practically the same. There- 
fore furtlier hopes to work out any method based on the per- 
centage composition of tl^e extracts were abandoned. 

Method based on the isolation of a crystalline substance frrjm 
seasoned teak-wood. 

^ K 

It wms however found that the old teak-wood extract, wlien 
kept exposed to the air for about a month, separated white, 
feathery, long, prismatic crystals on its surface, while the new' 
teak-wmod extract did not even show the slightest tendency 
to separate any such crystals. Romanis (loc. cit). had no- 
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ticed the formation of these crystals in a similar way and also 
as a sublimate when the resin was melted and allowed to vola- 
talize. In order to get the crystals in the latter way -4 gram 
of the resinous substance from old teak- wood was taken in a 
dry test tube, heated on an oil bath gradually to 200°, and kept 
at that temperature for 30 mins. A white sublimate was 
formed on the upper part of the tube and on examination was 
found to consist of regular prismatic crystals; but the quan- 
tity of the crystalline product obtained either way was very 
small. 

As the crystals were conspicuously absent in the resin 
from fresh wood, it was evident that they were formed by 
gradual oxidation of tlie resin, and a quantitative separation 
of these crystals from any given sample of resii:P would tell us 
the amount of oxidation of the resin, and ..nerefore the arnoiujt 
of seasoning of tlie wood from which the resin was obtained. 

An attempt was therefore first made im separate the crys- 
talline substance from the resin. But following Romanis’ s 
directions (loc. cit.) for the separation of the crystalline sub- 
stance from the tar obtained by the destructive distillation of 
teak-wood, it was found that caustic soda w^ould not extract 
any crystalline substance from the resin. 

One gram of the resin was next extracted with a compara- 
tively small quantity of chloroform, when about 80% of it was 
dissolved. The chloroform solution was filtered and shaken 
up first with an excess of a solution of sodium carbonate and 
then with one of caustic soda, but neither of the reagents was 
found to extract anything from the chloroform solution. That 
])art of the resin which was difficultly soluble in chloroform w as 
brownish white in appearance and rather easily soluble in 
caustic soda. On acidification it gav(? a brown precipitate which 
could not be crystallized. It was therefore concluded that 
that part of the resin which was soluble in caustic soda wais 
not easily soluble in chloroform, and conversely that the part 
soluble in chloroform was not appreciably soluble in caustic 
soda, and further that the separation of the crystals from the 
resinous substance could not be effected in the wav described 
above. 

It was found however that the crystals could be separated 
by subjecting the resin to steam distillation. 1*2 gram of the 
resin from old teak-wood was subjected to steam distillation 
with 100 c.c. of water in a 500 c.c. flask. The distillate was 
cloudy and contained a white, fatty-ftokin^substance, which on 
examination was found to consist of clusters of beautiful, needle- 
shaped crystals. About 500 c.c. of the distillate was collected 
and shaken up with a small quantity of ether, which dissolved 
the whole of the solid substance leaving the aqueous solution 
completely colourless. The ethereal solution was separated 
and allowed to evaporate slowly in a glass dish, when the solid 
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substance was left beliirid as beautiful, white, branching needles , 
without admixture of any resinous matter. The crystals dis- 
solved in strong H SOj, and H NO witli a yellow colour and 
on dilution came out as a white precipitate. The substance 
melted betwt^en 15(1 — IGO'C. without decomposition and was 
easily S(>]uble in Ixutzejug chloroform, ether, acetone and alco- 
hol ; very sliL^itly soluble in ligi'oin and methyl alcohol. 

It was afteiwaids found that without going through the 
tedious process of extracting the resin in order to get, the crys- 
talline su}>stance. it could be easily obtained by tlie direct 
steam distillation ( »f tlie teak-wood saw-dust. For this purpose 
about 100 grains of freslily-made saw-dust from the sample of 
the wood to ])e examined, were subjected to steam-distillation. 
About 500 c^;. of the distillate was collected in each case, ex- 
tracted with ether, and treated as bidore. The results in each 
case are given below : — 

8amph‘ I. - Fine white needle^ were obtained without ad- 
mixture of an\ oily or resinous substamav 

Sample II. — The distillate contained no crystals but a 
small (juantity of a brown oily sul)stance. Tlie etfiereal solu- 
tion on e\a])oration left behind the oily substance togetlier witli 
an inap])reei;d)]c quantity of I'rystals. 

Sample 111, — riiougli tlie distillate was (.‘loudy from tiie 
In^uinning, ciyslals ap])eared only after some time. Tlie ethei- 
eal solution on evaporation left wliite crystals together with, a 
small (juautiiy of the oily substanei^ on tlie side of the dish. 

Sani[h(^ IV^. -At first- an oily sulislance came witli the dis- 
tillat<‘ arnl the cu ystals appeared only when about 250 e.e. of 
the distillat(‘ had been collected. The ethereal solution on 
(‘vaporation showed an oily substa-nce mixed with some crystals. 

Sanipk' \ . — Tlie crystals c*ame from the very beginning 
and lh(U‘e was aiisolutely no oily substance uiixeal wuth them. 

Jh scri ption of the m/nipUs examined : — Sample I was a ty pi’ 
ea,l seasoned and 11 a typical unseasoned wood {cide 
Samples III, IV and V were supplied from the workshop of 
tlie Dacca Sc'hool of Engineering and were bought 3 months, 
3 y(‘ars and 5 years back respectively as seasoned w^oods. 

As a result of t he present investigation the following con- 
clusions ha, VC been arrived at, viz., that : — 

1. Both alcohol amt chloroform extract from seasoned as 
well as unseasoned teak-wmod about 7 to of a soft resinous 
matter, melting below IOC. 

2. The ])ercentage ctmi])osition of the resinous extracts 
from old and new wood is practically the same. 

3. Teak- wood saw-dust yields on steam distillation either 
a civstalliiie or an oily substance or a mixture of the two, — 
tlie amount of the former as compared with tlie amount of 
tlu‘ latter being a criterion of the amount of seasoning of tlie 
sam})le of w ood examined. 
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The occurrence of the crystalline suhstancM^ in seasoned 
teak- wood and its absence in unseasoned teak- wood serves as a 
method of distinguishing between the two. 

I am at present trying to find out a quantitative method 
of separating tlie crystals from the oily substance ; a pre- 
liminary experiment has shown that the separation can he 
ctl'ected by means of ligroin. 

I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my tlianks to 
Prof. E. R. Watson for kindly suggesting to me this piece of 
work, and also for the help and encouragement which I have 
received from liirn throughout the investigation.^ 

Chemical Laboratory^ Dacca College, Dacca. 




29- Two more new species of Gramineae from Bombay, 

By B. K. Bhide, Assistant Econornic Botanist, Bombay. 


I NTROD UCTIO N . 

While my paper (this Jour., Voi. Vll, p. 513) on new and 
revised species of Gramineae from Bombay was going through 
the 2 :>iess I was expecting to receive from DrfStapf of Kew 
the identification of two grasses which I supposed to be new 
and which I had sent to Kew for the opinion of the Kew 
authorities. 1 have since received Dr. Stapf’s opinion on 
those grasses, which confirms my idea that they are ne^w, and 
Jiave to thank him for having kindly examined them. I have 
also to thank Mr. W. Burns, Economic Bbtanist, and Mr. G. 
de P. Cotter, who kindly translated my original English descrip- 
tion into Latin. 


Pars Prim a Diagnostica Latine. 

Cldoris qninquesdica , Bhide, sp. nova. 

(haraeu glabrurn, pereiine prostratum quod inferis nodis 
hunii repit et radices foliorumque fascicules quoquo versus 
extrudit, culnii. Ejus qui semper erecti altitudine ad 60 cm. 
attinent, e fascicmlis foliorum oriuntur. Nodi glabri, folia 
longitudine modo 2 5 cm. mode vel 15 cm. latitudine modo 3 
mm. modo 5 mm. attingunt. Nova folia primum parce tenui- 
terque longis ciliis ornata sunt, denique glabra, lanceolata, 
acuminata, basique truncata fiunt. Margines foliorum quMam 
scabritia perminuta teguntur. Lingula angusta fimbriata 
membranacea. fSpicae numero quinque usque ad decern (in 
exemplo tamen a Gammie collecto octodecim) et longitudine 
2 5 ad 5 cm. in fascicule admodum brevi et racemose com- 
pressae sunt. Ejus fasciculi rami (certe in exemplo a Gammie 
collecto) in pediculos brevi spatio tenus decurrunt et liras ut 
it a dicam constituunt. Ex his liris paucae spiculae germinant. 
Spicarum rachis et pediculus qui infra spicas est pilosi sunt. 
Spiculae una cum aristis longitudine 8 mm. attingunt. Glumae 
septem numero, quorum pri?ma secijnda vacuae, tertia 

florem aristam paleam habet, quarta quinta sexta septimaque 
steriles paleisque carentes, unaquaeque priore minor et rotun- 
dior. Hae omnes aristas ferunt. 

Gluma prima 1 ad 2 mm. longa est, elliptica quoque et 
lanceolata, et membranacea et uno satis robust o nervo ornata, 
et species ejus paullum obliqua. videtur esse. Secundae 
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^4iitnae longitudo prioris sesquiplex, species elliptica, obloiiga, 
membranacea. mu(*roiie }>revi, nervo uno robusto. Tertia 
longitudino arista omniissa secuadae par Ejus species elliptica 
obovata cuneata; Corio autem induta est et tribiis nervds 
oriiata aristainque ferit quae loiigitudine ad 5 mni. attinet et 
ill dorso terminatur. Nervd laterales pacne vel a, basi pilis 
loiigis albisque teguntur. Palea lougitudiue gluiiiae similis. 
aiigustior tarneu et in dorso leviter [)ilosa ])rope apiceiuqiie 
Ic'viter bifida, bicariiiata, c*arinas exhibens iiiinutis eiliis oriia- 
tas. Stamina tria. Styli duo. Stigmata plumosa. (iranum 
bine ])lanum illine convexum vel trigonum. Lotliculae minii- 
tae. ' 

Primurn U. A. Gammie repperit in loco iiojjiine Basseiii 
sito in proviiY'ia Bombay. Deinde B. K. Bhide in agio oriza 
sato et aqiiis subsalsis irrigato jiixta Basseiiv Railway Stati<ai 
Poad collegit. 

A porohoftfy srabrijoliu-s^ Bhide, sp. nova.. 

Culnii erecti et longitudino a 22' 7 usque a-d 75 cni. 
Nodi glabri. t^olia longitudine 2-5 ad 12 5 cm. latitiidine 3 
ad 9 mm. et prope basim rotunda aut snbeordata, utraqne 
parte pilis U'c.ta ([iiae ad bases siia-s buibi modo tumescunt 
Margines j)aulhnn eiaissi (*t spinalis ita armatae nt quasi -er- 
rulae spccitun prat;b(‘.ant. Ligula ut ])ilornm tonbriae. Vagi- 
nae glabrae sunt. IVanieulae 7*5 ad 17*5 cm. longae. 2*5 ad 9 
cm. Jatae, rami autem eariirn fascicuilorum aut spiraruiii 
speciem j)raebent-, aut nonnun(]uam solitarii vel bini. Spiculae 
circa 1 mm. longae. (dumae ties, (piaruin prima att{ue 
sciuinda vacmae ovatae aiaitae iiieinbrana(‘<‘at‘, secunda autem 
longitudinae duae y)rimae glumae partes. Tertia paullum 
brevior quain secunda et tlorem habens, speciem autem 
prae])cns ovatani, acutam, membranaceam. uno nervo fultain. 
Hermaplnodita est et paleani liabet gluma breviorem. Sta- 
mina tria, styli duo, stigmata pliimc^a, granuin rotundum 
atque ad terminos yiaulliim rostratiim. Lodiculae uiinutae. 

Collegit Bhide in loco nomine Ranibennur sito in ])rovincia 
Bombay ante diem Kal. Dec. aim. dom. MD( HA'CX. 

Second* Pa KT in Enojjsii. 

A new species oj Chloris. 

Chi Q tiquesc f i ca , Bhide. 

Originally collected by Mr. O. A. Gammie at Bassein and 
since personally (‘ollected by me at Papadi near Bassein on the 
bunds of rice-fields on semi-salt lands along the road leading 
to the Railway Station, 30th August 1911 

Description: — A glabrous, perennial grass, creeping and 
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looting at tli(‘ lower nodes and there forming snudi tufts of 
li^aves and an erect tlovverin^ stem reaching 2 feet high ; nodes 
olabroiis. J.eaves 1 to (> inches long by ^ to ’ inch broad, young 
ones sparsely, delicately long ciliate, ultimately glabrous, lanceo- 
late, acuminate, truncate at the base, maigins very minutely 
scabrid to toiu'h, ligule a jiarrow, fimbriate membrane. Spikes 
.■> told (18 in Mr. ( lammie’s!^peeimen) , 1 to 2 inches long, crowded 
in a very short racemose fascicle the branches of which — at least 
in Mr. (lammie's s])ecimen — are decurrent into the peduncle lor 
a slioit distaiu'C and form ridges on it which are also studded 
^vi^h stray spikelets. Pedunede below the spjl\es, and tlie 
racliis of spike hairy. Spikelets , incli long with the awns. 
( durues 7: 1 and 11 empty: 111 llowa^'ing. awned, f)aleate : 
IV, V, Vi and \ 11 barren, epaliate, graduall;\# smaller and 
founder, all awned. (11. 1 inch long, elliptic, lanceolate, 
menibramani', strongly 1-iierved, slightly oblipue ; II li time> 
as lojiii as 1. e}li])tic. oblong, membrane^) us, sliortly mucro- 
nat(\ strongly l-i\er\ed: III (without tlie awn) as long as 11. 
cih[)tic. obovale, cuneale, coriaceous, 3-nerved, and witli a 
doiso-lerminal awn inch long, lateral nerv(\s densely 

i (carded with long wlhte hairs nearly from tlie base. Palea 
as long as the glume but fiarrower, slightly hany at the back, 
very I'hortly 2-hd at the a])ex, 2-keeled, keels minutely ciliate. 
Stamens 2). styh s 2, stigmas ])lumose. (drain plano-convex oi' 
iiigonous. Lodicules minute. 


A new species of Sporobolus. 

A porohoJus .'>cabrilolins , Blade, collected by me at llam- 
bennur on November 30th, 1910. 

Description: — Stems erect 0 inclies to 2d f(^et long: nod(‘s 
gliibrous. Leavt's 1 to 5 inches b^^ i to ;; incii, lanceolate, 
lounded oi subcordate at the base, hairy on both surfaces with 
})ulboas based hairs ; margins slightly thickened and spinulosel y 
serrulate, ligule a fringe of hairs; sheaths glabrous. Panicle 
3 to 7 inches by 1 to 3.1 inches, branches whorled or fascicled, 
a few’ solitary or twins intervening. Spikelets to 
long. Glumes 3, 1 and II emi)ty, ovate, acute, membrane- 
ous, 1-nerved ; I = n of If; III flow^ering, just a little shorter 
tlian II, ovate, acute, membraneous, 1-nerved, paleate, bi- 
sexual; j)ale, shorter than the glume. Stamens 3, styles 2, 
stigmas plumose, grain rounded, slightly beaked at tlie ev- 
tremities, lodicules minute. • ^ 

1 at first took it to be a variety of S. Coromandelianus ; 
Dr. Stapf however says it i.s apparently a new species but — 
Wight No. 3309, which is not described in the Flora of British 
India.” 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
Plate XXIV. 

Sporobohis scabrifolius, Bhide. 

A. part of plant, nat. size. 

B. spikelet, enlarged. 

C. glume 1. 

D. glume 2. 

E. glume i3. 

F. pale of gl. 3. 

G. stamens, pistil and lodicules 

(details of spikelet, all enlarged). 

H. leaf, nat. size. 


Platk XXV. 

Chloris i/uingttesAica, Blade. 

A. plant, nat. size. 

B. spikelet, enlarged. 

C. glume 1. 

D. irlume 2. 

K glume 3 and its pale. 

F. stamens, pistil and lodicules found eneiased in gl. 3. 

G. glume 4. 

H. glume 5. 

I. glume 6. 

J. glume 7 

(details of spikelet, all enlarired). 



JULY, 1912. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday; tlie 3rd July, 1912, at 9-15 p.rn. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., Vice- 
President, in the chair. • 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wall, Mr. A. C. Atkinson, P. 0. Bod- 
diim, Babu Nilmani Chakravarti, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. L. 
L. Fermor, Mr. F. H. Gravely, Mr. H. G. Graves, Babu 
Amulyacliaran Ghosh Vidyabhusana, Re^. H. Hosten, S.J., 
Mr. J. Insch, Babu Padamraj Jain, Mr. W< Jessop, Mr. S. W. 
Kemp, Mr. V\'. Kirkpatrick, Mr. G. Stadler, Rai Bahadur Lalit 
Mohan Singha Ray, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Rev. J. 
Watt, Rev. A. W. Young, 

Visitors: — Mr. E. A. Andrews, Lieut. T. L. Bomford, 
1..M.S., Mr. J. M. Dutt, Babu Satis Chandra Roy Chaudhuri. 

Tlie minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fifty- one presentations were announced. 

The Chairman announced : — 

1. That Mr. S. W. Kemp had been appointed to act as 
General Secretary in the place of Mr. G. H. Tipper, gone 
h( *me. 

2. That Capt. C. L. Peart had been appointed Officer-in- 
Cl large of the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. 

3. That tlie Trustees of the Elliott Prize for Scientific 
Research had awarded two prizes for the year 1911 — one to 
Babu Jiteiidra Natli Rakshit, for his essay entitled ‘‘ Prepara- 
tion of Potassium carbonate and Potassium bicarbonate on a 
large scale from Nitre,” and another t% Babu Jatindra Mohan 
Datta, for his essay entitled “A few Ketonic dyes.” 

As both the recipients were present, the Chairman handed 
the Medal, with Rs. 110 in cash, to eich of ^hem. 

The General Secretary laid on the table the following pro- 
gress report of the Linguistic Survey of India, up to the end 
of the year 1911, by Dr. (now Sir) G. A. Grierson, presented 
to the XVIth International Congress of Orientalists held at 
Athens on 7th to 14th April, 1912 : — 
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XVlTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS. 

Progress Report of the Linguistic Survey of India. 
UP to the end of the A"ear 1911. 

The following is a list of the volumes of the Survey, show- 
ing the state at which each has arrived ; — 

Vol. I. Introduction. This cannot be touched until all 
the other volumes have been printed and 
indexed. 

Vol. II. Mon-Khmer and Tai Families. 

Vol. III. Tibeto-Burman family . In three 
parts. ; 

Vol IV. Munda and Dravidian families. I Thesr have all 

Vol. V. Indo-Aryan languages. Eastern been printed 

group. In two parts. ; and p ii b - 

Vol. VI. IndoT Aryan languages, Mediate i lished. 
group. 

Vol. VII. Indo-Aryan languages. South- . 
era group. 

Vol. VIII. Indo-Aryan languages, North-Western group 
A portion in type, and the rest nearly ready 
for the press. 

Vol. IX. IndO' Aryan languages, Central grouj) : — 

Part I. Western Hindi and Canjabi 
In the press. 

Part II. Rajastliani and j 

Gujarati. g Printed and 

Part III. Bhil languages, ■ published. 
et<‘. ^ 

Part IV. Himalayan languages. In th'* 
press. 

Vol. X. Eranian languages. The greater ]>art in tvp< . 

A small portion remaining to be written. 

Vol. XL Gipsy languages. This has been prepared by 
Dr. Konow, and is ready for the press. 

It will tlius be seen that the Survey, save for the Intro- 
ductory volume, is nearly completed. Only a few months’ 
work remains. As for what has not already been publislied , 
the following remarks may he of interest. 

Vol. Xlll cov^JTS the whole of North-Western India, and 
deals with SindliF, Lalindi, and the Pisacha languages (includ- 
ing Kashmiri) spoken between the north-western frontier of 
India proper and the Hindu Kush. With the exception of 
Kashmiri, all the Pisacha languages have been disposed of, 
and the section dealing with them is in type. Lahndl, by far 
the heaviest section, is completed, except for a couple of 
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dialects, regarding which it has been found necessary to make 
reference to India. Sindhi, which will require but a short 
section, has not yet been touched. All, therefore, of this 
volume that remains to be done is Sindhi, two dialects of 
Lahndl, and Kashmiri. 

As regards Volume IX (Eranian languages), two forms of 
speech remain untouched, Viz. Bilochi and Ormuri. The latter 
is a. most interesting, but little known, language spoken in 
Waziristan. 1 have been fortunate enough to obtain excellent 
materials, and hope to be able to give a fairly complete account 
of it. I have already drafted a grammar and vocabulary. 
Although distinctly a member of the Eranian family, it also 
shows points of agreement with the Pis^acha languages of the 
Hiiidii Kush country. It here be remarkedtthat Khetra- 
nl, a dialect of tlie Indo- Aryan Lahndl, also shows signs of 
similar agreement. The rest of this volume, dealing witli the 
(dialchah languages, Pushto, and som% local varieties of 
Pt rsian, has long been in type. f 

As regards Volume IX, the parts dealing with Hajasthani, 
(djjarati, and the Bhil languages have already been published. 
The part for Western Hindi and Panjabi lias long been ready 
for the press, but difficulties connected with the preparation of 
special oriental type have delayed its appearance. Part IV 
has lately been completed in MS., and gone to press. It deals 
with the Indo-Aryan langiiaijes of the Himalaya from Darjee- 
ling, in the east, to beyond Chamba, in the west. These have 
been divided into three languages, or groups of dialects, 
which (proceeding from east to west) I name, respectively, 
Pastern Pahari or Xaiprdl. (Vntral P<dian, and Western 
Pahari. 

I'hese Pahari languages exhibit points of great interest, 
both to the ethnologist and to the philologist. In Eastern 
Pahari we have an Indo-Aryan language spoken by a dominant 
( lass, comparatively few in number, amidst a population whose 
spieech is Tibeto-Burinan. In such a case, we should expect to 
find many instances of Tibeto-Burman loan-words, but this 
does not occur to any large extent. On the other liand, the 
grammar is greatly influenced, and we find this Indo-Aryan 
language adopting a .system of conjugation and rules of syntax 
whicli are essentially Tibeto-Burman. For instance, as in 
ddbeto Burman, there is a special impersonal conjugaiion of 
every verb, giving an honorific sense : and the subject of a 
transitive verb in any tense (not oni^ the t^ist tense) is put into 
the case of the agent. 

Central Pahari is the language of Kumaun and Garhw^al. 
Tile many dialects can conveniently be grouped under the two 
language names of Kurnaiini and Garliwali. Tlie speakers of 
Pastern Pahari call themselves ‘‘ Khas,” and the principal 
dialect of Kumauni is called Khas-parjiyd , or “ the speech 
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of the Khas-people.” The main cultivating population of 
Kumaun and Garhwal belongs to the Khas tribe. Western 
Pahari is the name given to the group of dialects between 
Garhwal, on the east, and Jammu and Kashmir, on the west. 
It includes the vernacular language of the country round Simla 

The tract over which Central and Western Pahari are 
spoken closely corresponds to the ancient Sapadalaksha,^ tlie 
country from which in old times the Gurjaras migrated to 
populate North-Eastern Rajputana (Mewat and Jaipui). Dr. 
Bhandarkar has shown that the Rajputs are the modern 
representatives of ancient Gurjaras who adopted the profession 
of arms, the remainder, who adhered to the tribal pastoral life, 
retaining the old name of Gurjara,” or, in modern times, 
‘‘ Gujar.” ** 

The Khas tribe of the Central Pahari tract represents the 
ancient Khasas, regarding whom much has been written, but 
little definitely proved. The cultivating po])ulation of the 
Western Pahari tract calls itself Kanet,” not Khas ” : but 
the Kanets are divided into two classes, one of wdiich. tlie lower 
in status, bears the name of “ Khas/’ The other class, of 
higher status, calls itself “Rao,” and claims, as tlie name 
implies, to be of impure Rajput descent. 

The language spoken in the three Pahari tracts is. as is 
well known, connected with Rajasthani, and wdien the Pahari 
volume appears, it will be seen that it agrees most closely witli 
the dialects of North-Eastern Rajjmtana — Mewatl and Jaipur!. 
But throughout there are traces of another form of speech 
belonging to the North-Western group, which 1 call ‘ Pii^aclia.’' 
These traces are slight in Eastern Pahari, strong in Central 
Pahari, and very strong in Western Pahari. 

The state of affairs is further complicated by the fact that 
in the extreme north-w^est, amongst Pis^ach a -speaking peoples — 
in the distant hills of Swat and Kashmir — there are at the 
present day w^andering tribes of Gujar cattle tenders and shep- 
herds, who have a language of their own (juite different from 
that of the people among w^horn they dwell. This language also 
closely resembles the Rajasthani of Mewat and Jaipur. 

Although it is unsafe to base ethnological theories on 
linguistic facts, I think /hat when Part IV of Volume IX of 
the Linguistic Survey is published, it wull be seen that the 
following theory is at least not inconsistent with the linguistic 
facts as we now observe them. 

I suggest that«the earliest known Indo- Aryan, or Aryan 
inhabitants of the Himalaya tract, known as SapMalaksha, 
were the Khasas These spoke a language akin to what are 
now tile Pisaeha languages of the Hindi! Kush. They are now 

I See Dr. Bhandarkar, in Indian Antiquary, XL (1911), 28. The 
name still survives in the “ Sawalakh ” Hills. 
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represented in the Western Pahari tract by the Khas clan of 
the Kanets, and in the Central Pahari tract by the Khas tribe 
which forms the bulk of the cultivating population. 

In later times the Khasas were conquered by the Gurjaras. 
The Gurjarasitare now represented by the Rajpiits of the whole 
Sapadalaksha tract, and also by the Rao clan of the Kanets, 
which represents these Gurjaras who did not take to warlike 
pursuits, but remained cultivators. Hence their claim to be of 
impure Rajput descent. In Garhwal and Kumaun, wliere (for 
our present purposes) there are only Rajputs and Khaf^as, the 
cultivating Gurjaras became merged in tlie gener^J Khas popula- 
tion. Over the whole of this Sapadalaksha tract tlie Gurjaras 
and the Khasas gradually amalgamated, and they now speak one 
language, mainly Gurjarl, but also bearing trace! of the speech 
of the original Kha4a population. 

As i)i-. Bhandarkar has sliown, many of these Sapadalak- 
sha Gurjaras migrated into Rajputana, crjrrying their language 
with them, which there developed intof Rajasthani. In the 
subsequent centuries there was constant communication 
between Rajputana and Sapadalaksha, and, under the pressure 
of Mughul domination, tliere ultimately set in a considerable 
tide of emigration back from Rajputana into Sapadalaksha. 
These immigrants were received with all the prestige of the 
high position to which they had attained in the sotaal system 
of the Indian Plains. The foundation by them of various Hill 
State's is a matter of liistory and need not liere detain us, but, 
from a huguistic point of view, the important fact is that they 
still further strengthened the Rajasthani element in the Pahari 
dialects. 

There remain the nomadic Giijars of the north-western 
hills. Their presence is accounted for as follows: — We have 
seen that those Gurjaras who did not take to warlike pursuits, 
but adhered to their pastoral occupation, retained the name 
and social status of Gurjaras or Gujars. During the period in 
which Rjijput rule became extended over the Panjab. the 
Rajput fighting men were accompanied by their humbler 
pastoral brethren, and we now tind a line of Gujar colonization 
running from ^lewat (the ‘‘Gujarat*’ of Albiriini) up both 
sides of tlie Jamna valley, and thenifc following the foot of the 
Panjab Himalaya, right up to the Indus. Where they have 
settled in the plains they have abandoned their own language 
and speak that of the surrounding population, but as we enter 
the lower hills we invariably come upon ^dialect locally known 
as Gujarl.” In each case this can best be described as the 
language of the people nearest the local Gujars, but badly 
spoken, as if by foreigners. The further we go into these 
sparsely populated hills, the more independent do we find the 
Giljar dialect, and the less is it influenced by its surroundings. 
At length , when we get into the wild hill-country of Swat and 
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Kashmir, the nomad Gujars are found still pursuing their 
pastoral avocations, and still speaking the language their 
ancestors brought with them from Mewat. But even this 
sliows traces of its long journey. For these Gujars, wandering 
over hijls where the resident population speaks either Pushto 
or some Pi^acha dialect, and separated from the Jamna by the 
wide plains of the Panjab, over which either Lahndi or Panjabi 
is the universal tongue, speak a language, which, tliougli nearly 
the same as Mewatl. also contains, like flies in amber, odd 
phrases and idioms belonging to the Hindustani of the Jamna 
valley. These^they could not have taken from Ihishto or from 
Pisacha. These are strangely alike to Lahndi and Punjabi. 
These do not occur in Mewatl, and they c learly show that the 
Giijars, on their way to Sw^at and Kashmir, must, at ojie period 
of their w^anderings, have lived in the Jamna valley. 


Camberlev 
Sth Fehrnary. I9f2. 


George A. Grierson. 


The following four irentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members : — 

Bahn Bodhisatftva Sen. M.A., B.L., Vakil, High Court. 91, 
Durga Charan Mittra's Street, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper, seconded by Babu Rakhal Das Baneriee ; Mr. Everard 
Dighy, B.Sc. (London). Manager, Associated Press of India, i, 
Garstin’s Place, Calcutta, proposed by Hon. Justice Sir Asu- 
tosh iMukhopadhyaya, Kt.. seconded by Mr. H. G. Graves; 
Lieut. T. L. Bomford , I.iM.S., Officiating Siirgeon-Xaturalist, 
Indian Museum. Calcutta, proposed by Capt. R B. Seymour 
Sew'ell, I.M.S., seconded bv Mr. S. W. Kemp ; Mr. Egbert A. 
Andreics, Entomologist, Indian Tea Association, Tocklai, Cin- 
nainara P.O.. Jorhat. Assam, proposed by Mr. S. W. Kem]), 
seconded by Mr. F. H. Gravely. 

Mr. F. H. Gravely exhibited Pedipaljii from Caves near 
Moulmein. 

Mr. S. W. Kemp exhibited bowls from the Abor country. 

The following papers Were read : — 

(1) The Date of Varahu Mihira'^s Birth. — By Brajalal 
Mukerjee. 

(2) An old B%ddhist Commentary on Amarakosa.—By 
xMahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A. 

(3) Theories to explain the origin of the Vison Family . — 
By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., M.A. 

These two papers will be published in a subsequent num- 
ber of the Journal. 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, tfie 
10th July, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. 

(yOLONEL Ch F. A. Harris, C.S.I. , President, in the ^ hair 

The following membej*s were present : — 

Dr. C. A. Bentley, Lieut. T. L. Bomford, I. M.S., Lieut. -Colo- 
nel W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S., Dr. xVdrian Caddy, Lieut.-Cohmel 
J. T Calvert, I.M.S., Dr. Gopal Chandra Chatterjee, Dr. K. Iv. 
Chatterjee, Major W. V. Cop])inger, I.M.S., Dr. H. M. Crake, 
Lieut. -C'olonel B. H. Deare, I.M.S., Dr. C. H. h?lmes, Major E. 
D. W. Greig, I.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Surgeon-Capt. F. Mac- 
(^abe, Dr. Indumadhab Mallick, Capt. D. MeCay , J[.M.S. , Lieut, - 
Colonel A. H. Nott, I.M.S., Major J. W. F. Bait, I.M.S., Major 
L. Rogers. C.I.E., Eaj>t. H. B. Steen, I.M.S., Capt. J. D. 
Sandes, I.M.S. ^ 

Visitors: — Dr. J. B. Malony, Dr. If. C. Roy, Dr. V. C. 
S(m Gupta, Major F. Smith, I.M.S., Dr. T. Sur. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

1 . Clinical cases were shown : — 

(а) Col. Calvert showed a case of Spastic Paraplegia 

(б) Dr. Cliatterjee show^ed (‘ases of Liver abscess and 
Splenic abscess treated by emetin watli recovery. Also a 
ease of removal of tish bones from the throat by Oeso])liag< »- 
tomy. 

(c) Dr. Gopal Chatterjee showmd a case of Filariasis 
treated by 606 injection intramuscularly with excellent re- 
sults and a})parent recovery. Also a case of Tuberculosi.s of 
spine treated by Tub(‘rciilin injections. These cases were dis- 
euss(‘d by those present. 

2. The following })aper was read : — 

Malaria according to the newer researches. — By Dr. C. A. 
Bentley. 

He drew attention to certain •generalisations. Malaria, 
a normal condition to many in certain countries. Practically 
all j) 0 ])ulation affeeted but only those in certain well-detined 
conditions show sign of the disease.^ Tolerance. He concluded 
that an ordinary method of <]uinine and*mos(juito-destruction 
are only of mild importance and that education and a higher 
standard of living were the main features that should be 
a,dvocated. Dr. Hossack agreed with Dr. Bentley , Major Greig 
and Major Smith, and Dr. Chatterjee also .spoke. Dr. Bentle>' 
rcjdicd. 




AUGUST, 1912. 


"flio Moiilhly GenenJ Meeting of the Soeiety was lield 
on W(Mlnes(lav, tlie 7th August, 1912, at 9-15 p.ni. 

Mahamahopadhyaya HaFvAPPvASai) Shastri, C.I.E., Vice- 
Presi(I(*nt, in tlK‘ chair. 

The following members were present : — * 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Mr. J. Coggin Brown, Mr. F. H. 
Gr<av(‘ly, Mt‘. lb Hoop(^r, Dr. \\\ C. Hossar‘k, Reci, H. Flosten, 
8.J., Mr. S. W. Kemp, Mr. R. I). Meiita, D.I.E.. Rai Bahadur 
Laid Mohan 8ingha llay, Mr. D. Sladler, T)i‘. Ratis tdiandra 
Vid yaJ)husaua, Rev. rl . Watt . 0 

F/,,,7or Dr. S, H. * 

TIh^ minnt(^s of the last meeting wer(‘ read and eontirmed. 

Thirty-one prestmtal icais wane announced. 

The (General Secretary reported that Mr. VV. S. Milm^ l.C.S., 
Major H. \V. < batten. R.A M.(^., and Major V. E. If. iandesay, 
I.Al.S., had <'xpressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

Tht^ following three gentlemen were ballot(*d foi‘ as Drdi- 
nary MembfU's ; — 

Bahii A{)d lU hari Oho'^h . Va.kil, Higli ('oart. j>ro])oseMi i)y 
Hon. Mr. dustiee rl. tk Woodrolte, s(^conded by (\)1. G. F. A. 
Harris, t AS. i . ; J/r. I\ S. Idufiafn (dully, Landed fhoprietor, 5, 
Strottcm Moollia. Moodcdly Streei. .Madras, proposed by Babu 
Rakhal Das Banerj<'e, seiDmded by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Hara])iasa.d Shastri; and Sycd Abd uUa- ul- Miisaivy , 
Zemindar, Boliar, Distriei Buialwan, })ro))osed by .Maulavi M. 
Hidax at Hosain, st*ennd(‘d by Dr. Sadis ('"handra Vidyabhusana. 

Mr. D. H ooper (‘xliibit.tal a. specimen of the fat of a tiger 
(Fells li(jris) received from .Mourldianj. 

Tiger's tat has a considerable loc«il reputation as a liealing 
rcnnedy for ulcaas and skin atfeetions. The sa.mple is some- 
what d('eomposed and has an acid value of ]3’>, The ehemuaxl 
and physical constants ar(^ ; — Speeil^it gravity at 40 0*8912; 

melting point 35'; saponilicaiion value "*200*8 ; iodine value 
57*7; 95 per cent of fatty acids melting at rn o""; neutralisa- 
tion value 208*2, consisting principally of oleic and palmitic 
ac ids. The fat is related to that, of the wild eat (F. catus) and 
domestic eat (F. domcstica) examined by Amthor and Zink 
[(dunn . Zf'itvmj I 9( lO-e 4) 
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The following papers were read : — 

]. Firoz Bhah^ s Tunnels at Delhi. — Bg Rev^. H. Hosten, 

8,J. 

2. A Note on Bhatti. — By Mahamahopadhyaya Haka* 

PRASAD ShASTRI, C.I.E. 

3. Who were the Sungas? — By Mahamahopadhy'aya 
Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E. 

4. Two more new species of Gramineae from Bombay. — By 
R. K. Bhide, Assistant Economic Botanist, Bombay. Commu- 
nicated by the Natural History Secretary. 

5. A measure of Chemical Affinity. — By Manindra Nath 
Banepji. Communicated by Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji, Kt. 

This paper will not be published in the Journal. 

6. The Mouilikss Indians of Megasthcnes. — By Rev. H. 

Hosten, S.J. \ 

7. Account of an Expedition among the Abors in 1853 . — By 
Rev. Fr Nicholas Krich, of the Foreign Missions of Paris. 
Translated by Rev. A. Gille, 8.J. Communicated by the 
General Secretary. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
14th August, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. 

Major L. Rogers, C.I E., in the chair. 

The following members were prcstuit : — 

Lieut .-Colonel B. H. Deare, Dr. H. Finck, Major 

D. McCay, I.M.S., Captain J. D. vSandes, I.M.vS., Honorary 
Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed 

The following papers^ were read : — 

1. Gleanings from the Calcutta Post-Mortem Records, No. 

VII. Disease of the Nervous System. — By Major L. Rogers, 
C.I.E., I.M.S. t 

2. Notes on some cases of Nervous Diseases. — By Lieut.- 
CoLONEL B. H. Deare, I.M.S. 
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30 . Preliminary Note on the Origin of Meteorites.* 
By L. L. Fermor, D.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.G.S. 

(With Plate XXVII). 


I. — Intrcjktotion . 

As a corollary to an investigation into the conditions of 
formation of garnets in the eartli’s crust, I have been led 
to certain conclusions concerning the origin of meteorites. 
Both branches of this investigation, namely the constitution of 
the earth’s crust and the origin of meteorites, are being dealt 
with at some length in a paper under preparation for the 
publications of the Geological Purvey of India ; but the conclu- 
sions arrived at with reference to the origin of meteorites seem 
to me to be of sufficient general interest to warran^^y placing 
before the members of this Society a summary my results, 
in advance of the publication of the paper referred to. 

It will be interesting to state briefly the steps that led 
me to consider, in the first place, the conditions of formation 
of garnets, and secondly the origin of meteorites. 

In a paper in tlie Records of the Geological Survey of India. 

. Vol. XLII, pp. 208-230 (1912), I have dis- 
cussed the systematic position of a series 
of rocks known as the kodurite series ^ and found in the Vizaga- 
patam district of Madras. In this paper I attempt to classify 
kodurite and garnet- rock according to the American quantita- 
tive classification. The classification proves to be unsuitable, 
and one cannot, therefore, recommend its adoption in India. 
But as the basis of this classification, its distinguished authors 
have selected certain standard minerals ; the chemical analysis 
of any rock is translated into terms of these standard minerals, 
the mineralogical analysis so obtained being known as the norm 
of the rock, in contradistinction to its mode or actual method 
of crystallization; as the sequel indicates, this conception of 
the norm is of considerable value. 

Now typical kodurite is composed of orthoclase felspar, a 
manganese-garnet known as spandite, and apatite. The norm 
of this rock shows orthoclase, leucite, and apatite, and in the 
place of the garnet no less than five minerals, namely anorthite, 
hedenbergite, wollastonite, tephroite, and^ magnetite. This 

i Published with the permission of the Director, Geological Survey of 
India. 

• Memoirs XXXVII, Chaps. XII & XHI (1909). 
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extraordinary difference between the mode and norm of 
kodurite led me to investigate the cause, in other words to 
ascertain why kodurite had not crystallised in the non-garneti- 
ferous form. Comparison of the specific gravities of the norm 
and mode of this rock showed that the garnetiferous form (the 
mode) was of a considerably higher specific gravity and con- 
sequently occupied a considerably ‘smaller volume (namely 
less) than the non-garnetiferous form (the norm). This 
led to the conedusion that kodurite must have been formed 
under considerable pressure. 

From this I was led to consider various other garneti- 


Garnetiferons rocks. 


feroiis rocks, such as eclogite, and to 
arrive at the conclusion that the deei)er 


one goes in the earth’s crust the more abundant must tlie 
garnets become, on account both of the increasing ])ressure 


and of the increasing temperature, the high tem{)erature 
inducing the molecular mobility necessary to permit the con- 
stituents of pyroxene, olivine, and anorthite, to rearrange 
themselves as the denser molecule garnet. Tin* conclusion 


drawn was that below a certain depth all the lerromagnesian 
minerals, such as ])yroxene, amphibole, olivine, and biotite, 
with anorthite, have rearranged themselves as far as possibh* 
into garnets, for thereby the maximum reduction in volume 
and absorption of heat is effected. 

x\t present, petrologists regard the ])lutonic rocks, 
^ ^ . such as granite and gabbro, as the most 

n ra-p atonic zone. deep-seated known rocks. J3ut, undei- 

the effects of enormous pressures, the granites should become 
garnetiferous and the gabbros be converted iiito eclogites, and 
the conclusion seems inevitabty to follow that beneath the 
rocks now known as pi utonic there must be a zone of garneti- 
ferous rocks extending downwards in a plastic -solid form as far 
as the presumed metallic core of the earth. ^ For this zomy 
unless a better term suggest itself, I propose the name infra- 


plutonic. 

The characteristic minerals of the infra-plutonic zone will 
be those that occupy the least volume. The commonest 
mineral in the basic rocks will be garnet ^ and tlie nature of the 


associated minerals will depend upon the excess constituents 
left over after the maximum possible number of garnets has 
been formed. They will be various varieties of pyroxene or 
olivine, with occasional anorthite felspar. One oti)er mineral 
may be specified as characteristic of the basic infra-plutoni(^ 
rocks, namely diamond, which may be regarded as the mole- 


i Except possibly that the shell between the garnetiferous zone 
and the metallic core, corre.sponding to the siderolites amongst meteor- 
ites, is frequently free from garnets owing to the absence of the ses- 
quioxides of iron, aluminium, and chromium. 
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cularly dense form of the graphite occurring in rocks nearer the 
surface. 

Normally, the infra-plutonic rocks will not reach the earth’s 
surface, as thehr upward passage must in most cases be accom- 
panied by a reduction of pressure whilst the temperature is 
still high, enabling the garnets to break down, with increase of 
volume, into less dense minerals such as pyroxene and olivine. 
Under certain special circumstances, however, particularly if a 
slow reduction in pressure is accompanied by a more rapid 
reduction of temperature, due to the lowering of the Isogeo- 
therms in a given part of the earth’s clhist, we may expect the 
eclogites finally to arrive at the surface ; although even then 
tliere may often be a partial breaking up of the garnet with 
the production of the well-known kelyp^ite rims or reaction 
herders of some garnetiferous peridotites. 

It is interesting to note that the original matrix of diamond 
proves in almost every case to be some form of peridot! te or 
eclogite. For instance, the blue ground of tlie diamond-bearing 
pipes of Kimberley is a brecciated mass of altered peridotite 
and eclogite with scattered diamonds, and these pipes have 
evidently been filled from great depths below the earth’s crust, 
it is possible that they have tapped the infra-plutonic zone. 

II. — Orkjin of Meteorites. 

With this short introduction we may turn to the brief 
consideration of meteorites. Whilst I was 
loiK ru e». about to attack this portion of the sub- 

ject and was weyndering if there were any recorded instances 
of the occurrence of a garnet in meteorites, my colleague Mr. 
( ‘otter brought me for opinion two thin slices of meteorites 
that lie was engaged in describing. One of them (Baroti) 
ri'presented a non-chondritic meteorite and the other (Khohar) 
a chondritic one.* The moment I glanced through the micro- 
scope at the chondritic meteorib^ I saw what the chondrules 
must once have been, namely garnets. The cliondrule I was 
looking at was a globular, finely crystallised aggregate of en- 
statite, surrounded by a rim of metallic iron (see plate XXVII, 
fig. 1). The conversion of garnet to enstatite is easily e.xplained 
by the following equation : — 

3 (Mg,Fe)0.re 0;,3Si0, = 3 (Mg,Fe)SiO,; + Fe^O., 
Garnet Enstatite 

which requires an 8’5 increase in volume. The ferric oxide, 
expelled by the crystallising enstatite, was reduced by graphite 


1 An account of these two falls, and of some other Indian falls, will 
appear in part 4, Vol. XLII, Records of the Geological Survey of India. 
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(or some reducing gas) in the matrix of the original rock with 
formation of metallic iron according to the following equa- 
tion : — 

2re0,+3C = 4Fe + 3C03 

The reduction of pressure must have been sudden, enabling 
each garnet to liquefy under the influence of the prevalent high 
temperature. The sudden reduction of pressure must have 
been followed by a rapid decrease in temperature, causing the 
liquid globules to crystallise quickly with the ])rodiiction of the 
various radiated structures due to enstatite alone, and the 
complicated intergrowths resembling eutectic crystallisations, 
when both enstatite and olivine have crystallised out. Such a 
combination of conditions seems to me obtainable only in one 
way, nameh" by the sudden disruption of a celestial body in 
which lay, under high pressure and temperature at some depth 
below the surface, a garnetiferous zone analogous to the 
garnetiferous infra-plutonic zone of the eartli. The sudden 
disruption of this celestial body would account for the sudden 
reduction of pressure promoting the liquefaction of the garnets. 
The dispersal of tlie fragments produced by this disruption 
w^ould doubtless be accompanied by a sufficiently speedy fall in 
temperature to cause the rapid congelation of the liquefied 
garnets. 

Since it is possible to suggest this very simple explanation 
of the formation of chondrules, it is necessary to see wdiether 
such facts as are a\'ailable support the idea. Returning to the 
original slide of the Khohar meteorite it is noticed that tlie 
degree of perfection of the iron-rim round each of the chondrules 
is very variable, and in some cases the iron is almost absent. 
This variation in the character of the iron border is to a cei- 
tain extent correlative wuth variations in the character of the 
■chondrules themselves. One particular ehondrule of enstatite 
affords very tX)nvincing evidence. (See plate XXVII, fig. 2). It 
is apparent from the slide that tlie enstatite has crystallised very 
rapidly, starting from a point on one side of the ehondrule, and 
that, as the radiate needles of enstatite increased in length, the^^ 
pushed before them the surplus ferric oxide. Consequently, most 
of it occurs on the side of the ehondrule remote from the point 
at which crystallisation started, not, however, as oxide, but in 
the metallic state, having been reduced outside tlie ehondrule, 
probably by graphite in the matrix. A certain amount of the 
iron has become entangled between the enstatite needles, and 
indicates that there may have been inclusions of some form of 
carbon within the original garnet itself. The matrix of the rock 
between the chondrules consists largely of enstatite, olivine, and 
nickel-iron. These are to be regarded as original constituents of 
the rock as it existed in the primitive celestial body. When the 
pressure was released they suffered no appreciable change, ex- 
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cept that the expansion of the garnets on liquefaction tended 
to produce brecciation of the rock, such brecciation being a 
common feature of chondritic meteorites. Other writers have 
noticed such metallic rims to chondrules, without explaining 
iheir occurrence.’ As a result of the reaction given above, 
CO. (or CO) must have been formed. It is important to notice 
that both these gases are well known in meteorites. 

If the chondritic meteorites represent the garnetiferous or 

^ infra-plutonic zone of the primitive bodv, 

Aeiionclrjtes ^ i j -i.* ^ -i. i 

then non-chondritic meteorites, which 

are otherwise very similar to the chondritic ones, should repre- 
sent tlie plutonic zone lying immediately above the infra- 
plutonic zone. In the same way the siderites or iron meteorites 
should represent the rnetaliic core of this 
primitive body, and the sidcrolites, which 
are mixtures of metallic nickel-iron and 
of various silicates, should represent the passage zone between 
tlie infra-plutonic zone and the metallic core. The chondritic 
meteorites also contain a considerable amount of primary 
nickel-iron (that is, apart from the iron 
formed on the breaking down of the 
original garnets), and it is evident that 
we should expect the amount of nickel-iron in the crust of this 
primitive body to decrease with distance from the centre. The 
non-chondritic meteorites, therefore, if they represent the 
plutonic zone, should contain less nickel-iron than the (Iiondri- 
tic meteorites, wliich represent the infra-plutonic zone. This 
is, in general, tlie case. 

The theor}" appears, therefore, to be justified by the facts. 

Let us now see if the iron meteorites offer 
any evidence of these supposed reductions 
of pressure. Siderites frequently contain 
carbon, usually in the form of graphite, but occasionally as” 
diamond, as in the Canon Diablo meteorite. In Moissan’s 
work, the ‘ Electric Furnace,’ jiage 96, there is given a figure 
of a ])ortion of this meteorite in which the central fragment of 
diamond is surrounded by a black sheath consisting of carbon 
and iron carbide. Assuming this iron carbide to have the 
composition of cementite- {Fe;,(/), found in artificial iron and 
steel, I find that under the greatest pressure a system of iron 
and carbon would exist as iron and diamond. A small reduc- 


Siderites and sidero- 
lites. 


Priiiuirv nickcl-iron 
in aerolites. 


Diamond and iron 
carbide. 


1 e,g. H. L. Bowman and H. E. Clarke, Mm. Mag.^ XV, D, in Fig. 3 
of Plate IX (1010). (The Chandakapnr aerolite). 

2 Fletcher; ‘ An Introduction to the Study of Meteorites,* 1904, 
page 38 ; also the classification of meteorites given on pp. 447, etc., of 
Wlilfing’s ‘ Die Meteoriten in Sanimlungen,* 1897. 

Similar to cohenite (Fe, NilsC, a well-known jneteoritic mineral. 
Moissan’e value (7*07) for the density of artificial cementite has been 
taken, the published values for natural cohenite being very variable : 
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tion of pressure would lead to a reaction between the outer 
shell of the diamond and the surrounding iron with an increase 
of 2*7 % in volume calculated on the constituents that partici- 
pated in the change. With a further decrease in pressure the 
carbide would itself break down into metallic iron and graphite 
with a 5’1 increase of volume, whilst the remaining diamond 
would pass into graphite with a 57*^8^ ^ increase of volume. 
From the Canon Diablo meteorite we obtain, therefore, indica- 


tions of a small release in pressure, promoting the formation 
round the diamond of a ^ arbide zone analogous to the ke]3q5hite 
rim round garnets in certain eclogites In certain siderites the 
carbon exists entirely as graphite, indicating a considerable 
release of pressure: in certain others, such as the one just 
referred to, a portion of the carbon has escaped conversion into 
graphite. The difference we can easily explain by su])posing 
that the diamond-bearing siderites separated from the primi- 
tive body as larger fragments than the non-diamond-beariiig 
siderites. With fragments of either size, the rapid cooling of 
the outer shell caused contraction and a consequent application 
of pressure to the interior. In those fragments above a certain 
limiting size, dependent on the temperature gradient, the 
pressure thus applied to the interior would prevent the passage 
of diamond into graphite, as in Moissan’s experiments on tlie 
artificial production of diamond.’ 

Cliftonite, discovered by Fletcher in the Youndt^gin iron, 
is regarded as a tliird modification of 
^ carbon, differing from graphite in its 

absence of cleavage.^ It occurs in small cubes modified by 
other faces, and is generally regarded as pararnorphic after 
diamond.'^ Its specific gravity is 2T2, as compared with 3*50 
for diamond. This case of paramorphism may therefore be 
regarded as another change induced by decrease of pressure. 

• Cliftonite has been found in several other meteoric irons, 
namely, Magura, Cosby’s Creek, Toluca, and Smithville. 

It is to be noticed that if my explanation is correct, 
,, namely that the various types of meteo- 

rites have resulted from the disruption of 
a primordial body with release of pressure, then at great depths 
in this body the nickel-iron alloys of the siderites did not exist, 
tlie two metals being separate ; for the breaking up of kama- 
cite (FCj^ Ki) into iron and nickel means a decrease in volume 


some of them are high enough to show that the carbide is a higher 
pressure mineral than diamond, and that on release of pressure carbide 
would pass into diamond, and diamond into graphite. 

f Another explanation would be that the diamond-bearing siderites 
represented those parts of the metallic core of the primitive body that 
were most rapidly cooled. 

-2 Min. Mag'., VII, pp. 126-130 (1887). 

' Cohen, Meteoriten Kunde, T, pp. 140-1. 
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of 0*93'';,. and of taenite (Fe^-Ni) a decrease of On this 

interpretation the crystalline structures of many siderites must 
be of secondary origin, due to the formation and crystallisation 
of nickel-iron alloys on release of pressure. 

I must also refer briefly to one other case explicable in 
Weiiiber erito terms of relief of pressure, as it concerns 

' a siflerite containing nodules of silicates, 
and therefore approximating to the siderolites. This is the 
Kodaikanal meteoric iron. The silicate nodules have been 
tound by Berwerth ^ to contain spherulitic aggregates of a 
mineral to which he gives the name weinhergerite ^ and assigns 
the chemical formula XaALSiO^. + 3FeSiO;. (nej^heline + pyr- 
oxene). As in the case of enstatitic chondrules, this mineral 
may have been derived from an original irarnet (alkalibearing, 
like lagoriolite ■^) on release of pressure. The equation might 
be shown as follows : — 


6Fe0.2(Mg,Ca)0.(Na,lv) O.AbO,.2Fe () .9SiO - 
Alkali-garnet 

(Na,K) O.Al 0,-2Si0 + 7(Fe,Mg,Ca)SiO, + FeO -h 2Fe,0,. 
Nepheline Pyroxene 


The oxides of iron are seen — partly reduced to metallic iron — 
surrounding the weinbergerite. The epikarnacite shell to each 
grain of nickel-iron alloy in the meteorite may be due to an 
allotropic change of the outer shell of each grain with increase 
of volume, due to the same release of pressure as permitted the 
i)reakdown of the garnet. 

There is one other point that requires notice. The crust of 
our globe is largely occupied by rocks, igneous, metamorphic, 
and sedimentary, of a much more acid composition and a much 
lower spe(‘itic gravity than the average meteorites. We have 

Mjldi i et ]30stulated a primitive body which by 

utcivit^s. e .. disruption has given rise to the various.. 

classes of known meteorites ; but it would be unreasonable to 
suppose that this primitive body was devoid of a lighter and 
more acid cr ust than is represented by the stony meteorites. 
Such a crust should not only be on the average more acid than 
stony meteorites, but, owing to its position, some of its con- 
stituent rocks should show the glassy and tine-grained texture 
characteristic of terrestrial volcanic rocks. Do we now find on 
the eartli any remnants of this supposed crust i Among the 
objects that are commonly reckoned as meteorites we do not, 
but there is a class of objects found in river gravels in many 
countries, and known as moldavites, hilliionites, and obsidianites , 


^ TscJiermak' s Min. u. Petr. Mitt.y XXV, pp. 179-198 (1906). 
ihid.y XV III, pp. 147-155 (1899). 

* For Berwerth ’s explanation of the formation of the epikarnacite 
see l.c.y p. 196. 
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that are of relatively acid character, are light in weight, and of 
glassy texture. The origin of these bodies is not known, but 
some petrologists are inclined to regard them as of extra-terres- 
trial origin ; in no case, however, have they been seen to fall. 
If there be any foundation for this suggestion, then, obviously, 
these obsidianites might have been a portion of the crust of the 
primitive body postulated above J 

Thus far I have considered meteorites from the petrologi- 
cal point of view, and. on the evidence 
Meteontic hypo- microscope and chemical composi- 

mation of solar system, fion, have deduced that all the varieties 
of extra-terrestrial bodies found on tlie 
earth’s surface may be ascribed to different portions of a primi- 
tive celestial' body that has undergone disruption. We must 
now see how this hypothesis agrees or conflicts with the deduc- 
tions of astronomers. Sir Xorman Lockyer’s meteoritic hypo- 
thesis has been before the public for many years, and in many 
ways offers a satisfactory explanation of the origin and rela- 
tionships of shooting stars, nebulae, comets, stars, and planets, 
including the origin of our own solar system. His theory seemed, 
however, to be lacking in one respect. He did not explain 
the production of the swarms of meteorites constituting the 
nebulae. In his recent work ‘ The Evolution of Worlds,’ ITo- 
fessor Lowell explains this point satisfactorily and carries back 
the history of evolution one stage further. Consecpiently , I 
will give here a very brief summary of Lowell’s account of tlie 
origin of the solar system. 

Postulating infinite space, infinite time, and an infinite 
number of stars, both light and dark, distributed through 
space, let us consider the case of a dark star. This dark star 
represented a former hot, bright star or sun that had cooled 
down in the course of ages, becoming solid and externally cold 
like the inner planets of the solar system — a condition that 
oar own sun will one day inevitably attain. This dark body 
was progressing through space with a high speed of bodily 
translation and a certain speed of rotation about its axis. 

During the infinite course of time, sooner or later, another 
celestial body must inevitably collide with, or approach close 
to, our dark sphere. Let us suppose that another celestial 
body of equal size passes close to (not further off than 2*5 dia- 
meters), but does not actually collide with, our dark sphere. 
As a result of the approach of this disturbing sphere our body 
will suffer disruption due to tidal stresses. We may imagine 
the tearing off of two hemispherical caps, wliich, still possessing 
their speed of rotation and leaving the parent sphere from 
opposite sides, will be flung out into space as a spiral nebula, 
composed of myriads of fragments — in fact, small meteorites — 

• See A. Hutchinson, Ghent. Soc. An. Rep.., VIII, p. 267 (1911). 
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of our original sphere. This spiral nebula will have as nucleus 
a nova or new star consisting of the core of the primordial dark 
body. As the disturbing body moves away in its course 
through space, the central nova or sun will gradually obtain 
gravitational control over its spiral nebula, forcing the constitu- 
ent parts of the nebula into closed circuits round itself as 
centre. Wherever the rAeteorites of the nebula are thickest 
(the knots of the nebula) they will aggregate together, forming 
small hot bodies that subsequently cool down into planets . 
whilst other portions of the meteoritic debris will fall into the 
central sun. 

Thus, according to Lowell, was our solar system born. 
But many fragments of our primitive sphere have fallen neither 
into the sun nor into any of the planets and are still pursuing 
their course round the sun as integral units of the solar S 3 ^stem. 
Numbers of these small bodies daily enter our atmosphere and 
are burnt up during their rapid flight. Occasionally^ a larger 
fragment succeeds in reaching the earth’s surface before it is 
entirely dissipated. Such fragments constitute the meteorites 
of our museums. 


They^ are, as we see, if Lowell’s story is to be accepted, 
_ ^ , fragments of a world that existed 

aoidTeWites.'’”'’'’ system, 
and are therefore older than any portion 
of this system. Our petroloijcical investigations have demanded 
the disruption of a solid body to account for the various 
known types of meteorites. Lowell’s story of the evolution 
of the solar system provides us with such an event, and 
incidentally enables us to clear up one point, namely, the ab- 
sence among our meteorites of acid rocks, with the exception of 
the doubtfully extra-terrestrial obsidian! tes previously referred 
to. At the time of disruption of our primitive dark sphere, 
the outer portions of the crust were naturally flung the furthest . 
distance from the nucleus along the spiral arms of the nebula. 
Consequently, when this nebula was converted into the solar 
system, the outer crustal portions of the primitive body gave 
rise to the outer planets Jupiter to Neptune, which have an 
average density of only I 09 ; whilst the lower zones of the crust, 
presumably with part of the metallic core, gave rise to the 
inner planets Mars to Mercury, which have an average density 


as high as 4*36, the specific gravity of our own planet being the 
highest, namely 6*53. • Consequently, the ungarnered fragments 
of the original disruption that still course round the sun between 
the inner planets must represent lower and denser shells of the 


1 Part, of course, of this difference of specific gravity is to be attri- 
buted to different degrees of condensation attained by the various 
planets. 
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original sphere than those fragments tliat still circulate in the 
zone of the outer planets. This deduction agrees with the 
constitution of such meteorites as reach the earth. Conse- 
quently, we must view with considerable doubt the possibility 
of the obsidianites being extra-terrestrial. 



31 . On the Persian Farmans granted to the Jesuits by 
the Moghul Emperors, and Tibetan and Newari Far- 
mans granted to th^ Capuchin Missionaries in Tibet 
and Nepal* 

By Rev. Fr. Felix, O.M.C. 


My principal object in cominp; to Calcutta was to search 
for the manuscripts on tlie Geography, History, Customs and 
Literature of Tibet and Nepal, left by the Capuchin Fathers, 
wlio for more than half a century laboured in those countries 
from the beginning of tlie ISth century. 

While 1 am still in pursuit of some of these manuscripts, 
I discovered a few years back, in the Mission Archives of Agra, 
a good many Persian farnidits connected with the Jesuit Mission 
in Moiior. On exhibiting these privately to some members of 
your Society, 1 was asked by one of them to lay before you, for 
inspection and examination, the fruits of my researches. I 
readily accepted tlie offer: first, in order that by doing so I 
might remove froni the minds of not a few learned Orientalists 
the doubts they may have on their real existence ; and 
secondly, to find means to bring them to light, and thus to 
rescue them for (*ver from tlie dust of inaccessible libraries in 
which they have been buried for centuries. 

Now the doiuiments, which 1 have tlie pleasure to lay 
before you, Gentlemen, belong to different countries and are 
written in various languages. 

Before dealing with the Persian jarmdns, which all belong 
to the Moghul epoch, and spread ov^er a period of two hundred 
years, it will not be out of place to state first the nature of a 
iarman and give a brief description of it. 

Any paper authenticated by proper signatures is called a 
Sanad. Some sanads, which my collection exhibits, have no- 
thing but the royal seal ; others were first authenticated by the 
seals and signatures of the Ministers of State and afterwards rati- 
(ied by affixing the royal seal ; while a third class have only the 
seals and signatures of the Ministers without the royal seal. 
A farmdn has the signatures of the Ministers together with 
the royal seal. Farrndn is a Persian word derived from farmu- 
dan, ‘to order/ and when put in the mouth of Kings and 
Superiors, it signifies ‘to say/ ‘to speak.’ Its origin may 
easily be traced to the Sanskrit word Pramdna, pramdn and 
parmdn, which means ‘authority,’ ‘attestation’ or ‘scrip- 
tural assertion.’ Hence, the Persian word means ‘a com- 
mand,’ ‘a mandate,’ ‘a royal patent/ and it is the general 
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term applied to royal mandates. According to Gladwin (Ayeen 
Akbery)^ it denotes a ‘ command of the emperor,’ a royal com- 
mission. In Bengal the term was used for a patent to trade 
duty free. By way of eminence it means the charter which the 
East India Company obtained from Emperor Farrukh Siyar, 
granting them the liberty of trading, and other privileges. (Cf . 
H. Beveridge, Comprehensive History of India, Tom. 1, p. 388). 
The expression farmdnJ Shdhi, meaning the ‘ royal mandate,’ is 
commonly used in the Persian and Urdu languages, the Arabic 
equivalent being Manshur. 

The farmdn usually takes the following form, as may be 
seen on the mandates : 

1. It begins with the holy name of God, such as Allah u 
Akhar, ' God is great.’ This forpiula reminds us of Akbar’s 
name Jaldlnd Din Muhammad Akhar. The words Alldhu 
Akhar are ambiguous : they may mean ‘ God is great,’ or 
‘ Akbar is God.’ There is no doubt that Akbar liked the 
phrase for its ambiguity, for it was used on coins, the imperial 
seals, and the heading of books, farnians, etc. (See Bloch - 
mann’s Ahi-i Akbari by Abul Fazl. Book I, Ain 77, p. 16; 
Badauni, p. 210). 

2. Then, according to Abul Fazl, the Muhr nr seal of his 
Majesty is put. The imperial seals of Akbar and Shah ’Alam, 
as ma^'^ be inferred from the farmans, liave a turnip shape wuth 
a decorative border of conventional flowers. These seals cut in 
riqd' characters contain the emperor’s name with those of his 
predecessors up to Timur. His Majesty’s own name is to be 
found in the centre and is encircled by the names of his fore- 
fathers. 

3. Under this seal comes the tuahrd, ' or imperial signature, 
which contains the full name and titles of the king, written in 
a fine ornamental hand in the Naskh character. 

4. Lastly, the text of the farman is given in Nasta'lu/ (a 
fine round liand) or shakastah (a broken writing, a running hand) 
with date at the end, usually the Persian or Turkish month and 
the year of accession of the reigning king. The practice oi 

I Tii^ra the imperial signature. 1’he royal titles prefixed to 
letters, diplomas or other public deeds are generally written in a fine 
ornamental hand. The great men of the East have long })t‘en admirers 
of calligraphy, or elegant uritiiig. Some of the most distinguished Vizirs 
have prided themselves on being the finest penmen of the ago; amongst 
the most remarkable was the celebrated Husain or ^Abl-Ismael (Vizir to 
the Seljukian Sultan Mas'iid) surnamed Tograi. on account of his excel- 
lence in this species of writing, but better known in Europe by his 
admired Arabic poem entitled Carmen Tograi. Being taken prisoner in 
a battle, wherein his sovereign was defeated by his brother Mahmud^ he 
was put to death (a.d. 1120) by that prince’s Vizir, who hated him for 
his great abilities, but particularly, it is said, for his uncommon superi- 
ority in writing the Tu^ra character, (.’h. Wilkins’ Persian, Arabic and 
English Dictionary . 
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issuing farmans dates from time immemorial. It was the 
practice of kings addressing their subjects on any point or 
matter. Though, presumably, very ancient farmans may still 
exist, they are scarce and rare ; some may be found which be- 
long to the early Muhammadan Kings of Delhi ; but old farmans 
and documents of the later Muhammadan Kings, especially of 
the Moghul Emperors, are ^ery common. 

On the back of the farmans, particularly of those belong- 
ing to the Moghul period, are inserted explanations of various 
offices: lienee, we may reasonably conclude that the offices 
connected with the imperial mandates were in order, and 
several in number. Another striking feature worthy of note is 
that the farmans were written on paper of different quality and 
size, some on simple paper, others on illuminated paper decora- 
ted with flowers and foliage, according to tne position or rank 
of tlie people to whom they were addressed. 

I do not intend. Gentlemen, to give you at present a 
detailed description of each of these farmans; I reserve for the 
near future their publication: clear and legible impressions, 
their transliterations and English translations, with the neces- 
sary commentary notes as to the time and circumstances in 
whicdi they were issia^d. 

I. To begin with the first category which contains, as you 
will observe, Persian scripts, some are Sanads, also called Par- 
irdnas. of the different orders described above : but the collec- 
tion exhibits also farmans _of different kinds, shapes, forms and 
((uality, called F armdn-i-' All Shan, ‘ the exalted or the imperial 
mandate ’ ; Farmdn4-Wdjibu-l imtisal, ‘ ordinances necessary to 
h(‘ obeyed'; Farmdn-i-JaliJ~' anwdn, ‘diplomas with the illus- 
trious imperial signature ’ and other similar names. This col- 
lection begins with farmans from the greatest of the Moghul 
Emperors in India, in his time the greatest monarch in the 
world, Akbar. Having become dissatisfied with Muham- 
madanism, the religion of his ancestors and of his country, he 
sent repeatedly messengers to Goa, requesting that some quali- 
fied (Uiristian teachers would come to him, and assuring them 
of a safe Journey and an honourable reception. On their 
arrival at the imperial court, Akbar treated them with much 
respect and gave them liberty freely to propagate their religious 
sentiments, assuring them of his protection of themselves and 
their proselytes. The history of this Mission, the vicissitudes 
it had to undergo, the persecutions on the part of the Muham- 
madans which it had to endure, will ever make us admire the 
moral courage, the zeal, and the perseverance of the Jesuit 
Fathers at the Mo^ul court. In fact, there is no part of the 
history of Catholic missions in India which exhibits scenes of 
more interest than some which occurred at Fatehpur-Sikri, 
Lahore, Agra and Dehh. The publication of farmans w\\\ 
form a firm basis, an immovable ground-work upon which the 
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history of the Catholic missions in the Moghul Empire must be 
written from the ‘ litterae anmiae ’ of the Jesuit missionaries. 
These farmans, I am glad to say, confirm and corroborate tlie 
Jesuit letters even in their minutest details. Is it not re- 
markable, that we should meet in the heart of Hindostan, 
under the shadow^ of the only two imposing structures of Mo- 
ghul might and supremacy which Escaped the ravages of time 
and the devastation of successive invasions, — the Agra Fort, 
that powerful bulwark of the Moghul Empire, and the Taj . 
that marvel of Muhammadan architecture, that tomb uni(|ue 
in the world, wEere Shrdi Jahan lies buried near his favourite 
Sultana, — that we should meet, I say, in that very city, the only 
two remaining Christian buildings of that epoch, proclaimin<z in 
their decent modesty the history of tlie Jesuit Mission in 
Northern India : Akbai ’s Church in the Mission eomi)ound 
and the Martyrs’ Chapel, that resting place, dating back as 
far as 1611, where most of the Jesuit Fathers who laboured 
in iMogor lie interred ? 

It was under Akbar, the most tolerant as w^ell as tlie ablest 
of the Moghul Emperors, that this church was erected. It has 
now^ existed more than 300 years, a long period wdien the im- 
portant revolutions of that interval, the absolute authority of 
the monarchs, and the characteristic intolerance of their reli- 
gion are considered. Is it not remarkable, too, that this un- 
protected altar of a faith equally obnoxious to the Muhamma- 
dan and Hindu rulers, which the slightest breath of displeasure 
from either might have swept away, should have remained un- 
touched amidst convulsions which have subverted monarchies 
and changed religions of state? It is true Shfib Jahan, 
after the fall of Hugh, had this church pulled dowm, but the 
altar remained. Aurangzeb, always jealous of whatever might 
diminish or disturb the unprecedented extent of his powei , 
viewed the Christian edifice wnth some degree of disapproba- 
tion, and yet an order to remove the bell, which might intei- 
fere with the prayers of the Mussulmans, may be considered as 
an act rather of moderation than of intolerance or persecution. 

Among the Persian farmans we find one of Akbar, granting 
the building of a church in Cambayat towui, and ordering that 
the administrative authoritie.s of that place should not stand in 
the way. Churches also were built during his time at Lahore and 
Agra. Other documents belonging to the reign of Jahangir 
either corroborate the ])ermissions granted by his father in 
favour of the missionaries, or bestow land on tlie Firingis for 
making gardens and cemeteries. One w^as issued in the 10th 
year of his reign with regard to providing accommodation for 
the English who were put up in the house of the Padres in 
Jawahari Warah at Ahmadabad. We find even a S'anad of the 
staunch Muhammadan Aurangzeb, dated the 37th year of his 
reign and bearing the seal of his minister Asad Stun, exempt- 
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ing the Christians and the priests from the capitation tax. 
Others on the same subject from BahMur Shah, Muhammad 
Shah, and ’Alamgir are common. 

’All Gauhar, son of ’Alamgir II, known under the name 
of Shah ’Alarn, was still more liberal. He granted the Der- 
visli Padre Gregory, for his maintenance, the village Ima- 
dalpur of the Amlah HawUili Palam, in tlie Province of Dar-ul 
Khilafah of Shahjahaiiabad, free from all vexations of the 
nwenue department and imj^erial taxes. 

IT. The second category shows two Tibetan diplomas in 
‘ Umin ’ or ‘ Umin chuk ’ characters. The larger one is of Mi- 
Vagn, King of Tibet, at his residence of Kadem Khanzar in the 
year of the Iron Bird, the 30th of the seventli moon, which cor- 
responds to the 9th September 1741 of the Christian era. The 
second is from the hand of the Dalai Lama, written and given 
at ins great palace of Potala, the 28tli of the first month of the 
star, called Thrumto, in the year of the Iron Bird, wliich is ac- 
cording to our reckoning October 7th, 1751. Both these 
instruments were given by the King and the Dalai Lama to the 
Capuchin Fathers, and allowed them to preach freely the Chris- 
tian lieligion, and tlieir Tibetan subjects to embrace it un- 
molested. The original mandates are still preserved in the 
Archives of tlie Propaganda in Rome, where I found tliem 
written in a beautiful hand, on large yellow silk sheets, as is the 
custom at the Court of Lhasa. Both are duly authenticated 
with red-ink impressions of the seals of the King and the Dalai 
Lama. And yet who would believe it ■ Rash critics, French 
and English, have not only doubted their authenticity, but radi- 
cally denied it. Tliey considered them as impudent forgeries, 
styled tlie simple missionaries "" impostors,' and applied to them 
tlie unwarranted epithet of ‘ sycophants,' Now, learned Gentle- 
men, I present to you photos of these "impudent forgeries,' of 
these autograjrh letters, and as a monk myself and an historian, 
1 am in duty bound to refute on behalf of these " detestable 
Orders of Friars ' ^ the false accusations and calumnies made 
against them by unscrupulous critics. If the slightest doubt 
remains about them, I would invite you, honorable members of 
this famous and erudite Society, to go to Rome, and inspect for 
yourselves the autograph letters, exhibited in the library of the 
Urban College de Propaganda Fide, where Stephen Borgia, 
Secretary to that Congregation, wished them to be kept. 

III. H ere are three Newari or Nepalese inscriptions, one 
from King Jaya Ranagita Malla Deva, King of Badgao in Nepal, 
dated in the Newari year 858, 7th moon, or 31st October 1737. 


1 Histoirc Qencrale des Voyages, Tom. XXVII, p. 290 et sqq. among 
the notes; Astley’s New Collection of Voyages and Travels, London, 
1747, Tom. IV, p. 020, among the notes. 
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The second is a deed of Jaya Prakas Malla Deva, Prince of 
Katmandu, dated 862, of the Nepal era, dark half of the moon, 
or November 10th, 1740. Both these were engraved on copper 
plates, and are grants of houses, gardens and wells, made in 
perpetuity to the Capuchin Fathers. I myself placed the ori- 
ginals in our Museo delle Missioni in the Capuchin Convent of 
Via Buon Compagni, Rome. * 

The third is a writ by King Jaya Ranagita Malla, King of 
Nepal (Badgao), and is a deed of freedom of conscience to the 
same Capuchin Fathers. The autograph is preserved in the 
Propaganda Archives, Rome. 

Finally, tlie Hindi script is an autograph letter of the 
King of Bettiah to the Sovereign Pontiff Benedict XIV, asking 
him for missionaries to preach the Christian Religion in his 
Kingdom. After the expulsion of the Capuchin Fathers from 
Tibet, some retired to Nepal. Fr. Giuseppe Maria de’ Bernini 
went to Bettiah, where under the patronage of the King he 
opened a new mission, which still exists in a most flourishing 
condition. Tlie original letter exists also in the Archives oC 
the Propaganda, Rome. 

Now, Gentlemen, I have at great cost, arduous toils, and 
tiresome journeys tried to collect all the materials connected 
with the Catholic Missions in Tibet and Nepal, and I must now^ 
find means to publish them in English. This publication will 
be the more important because it includes in one v^olume all 
that the Catholic missionaries have wTitten or said on Tibet 
and Nepal, from the 13th century down to the middle of the 
18th- Who amon^ ^mu heard of Fr. Joseph d^Ascoli who 
entered Lhasa on the 19th of June 1707 with his companion 
Fr. Joseph Francis de Tours and stayed there till 1712 ? He left 
us an " Itincrario de' Caj)puccini dal Mogol al Nepal nel 1707.’ 
Domenico da Fano, anotlier Capuchin, wrote a Latin- Tibetan 
dictionary as early as 1712, which is preserved in the ‘ Biblio- 
theque Nationale de Paris’ {Recherches sur les langues Tartares 
Tom. 1, p. 336). Clements R. Markham rightly remarks that 
“ Horazio della Penna studied Tibetan at Lhasa for twenty-two 
years,” and Emil Schlagintweit in his Buddhism in Tibet 
(pp. 146-147) says : ‘‘ The most important event for our know- 
ledge of Tibetan Buddhism was the Capucini mission under the 
superintendence of Horacio de la Penna They (the Capu- 

chins) collected much valuable information concerning the 
geography of the country, and the history, religion, manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. Horazio della Penna was 
particularly distinguished by an ardent zeal in the cause of 
Christianity ; he translated into Tibetan a catechism of the 
Christian faith ; the Doctrina Christiana of Cardinal Bellarmini ; 
the Thesaurus Doctrinse Christianaj of Torlot, and he also 
compiled a Tibetan- Italian dictionary.” But, Gentlemen, the 
Propaganda Archives contain many other valuable and un- 
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known accounts of the religion of Tibet, written by this very 
able friar, all of which I have copied. He translated moreover 
from Tibetan into Italian : — 

I. Sakya-tuha namtar, or the History of Sakya Tuba. 

II. Lam-Rim cembe : the three great ways which gradually 
lead to perfection 

III. Chmp-su-Drova^ov Principles which the Lamas have 

to follow. 

IV. Sozar tharbe^ or prescriptions to escape the manifold 

transmigrations. 

He wrote besides theTibetan-Italian dictionary referred to by 
Schlagintweit, an Italian-Tibetan dictionary composed of 33,000 
words. These two last MSS. were found last year in Bishop* s 
College** Calcutta, where I inspected them and found them to 
be in Fr. Orazio della Penna’s handwriting. 

Who among you ever read the marvellous account of a 
journey to Lhasa hy Cassiano de Beligatti of Macerata in 1741, 
lately discovered in the Municipal Library of Macerata in Italy, 
and published at Firenze, 1902, by Professor Alberto Magnaghi 
under the title “ Relazione inedita di un Viaggio at Tibet del 
Padre Cassiano Beligatti da Macerata (prima meta del secolo 
XV I II)** ? 

Who heard of tlie Jesuit Father Ippolito Desideri’s volu- 
minous account of the geography, history, religion, and cus- 
toms of Tibet, edited by Professor Carlo Puini in the ‘Societa 
Geogratica Italiana,’ Rome, 1904, Memorie, volume X ? {II 
Tibet, Geografia, Storia, Religione, Costumi, sejcondo la relazione 
del viaggio del P. Ippolito Desideri, 1715-1721). 

When in 1828 the able oriental scholar, Mr. Hodgson, first 
attempted to make known to the English the Nepalese lan- 
guage, and the literature and religion of that country, he had 
been preceded in the field half a century before, in Italy. The 
Capuchins of the Tibetan Mission had penetrated into Nepal at 
tlie dawn of the 18th century, and many among them had 
mastered the language arid literature of that country as is 
evidenced by the publication of various ascetic works and 
translations of some Nepalese books. The latter essays sup- 
pose rather developed notions and more advanced studies 
than even the actual ones we possess of the Nepalese language. 
Voluminous dictionaries in manuscript, Italian-Newari, etc. , 
were still extant at Bettiah some six years ago. 

In 1771 the Library of the Propaganda was endowed with 
five manuscripts in the Nepalese tongue and character, about 
which nobody now feels the least concern, and the most interest- 
ing of which, however, deserves the honour of publication. 
Four of them are ascetic treatises on the Catholic Religion. 
They were brought to Rome by Father Anselm de Ragusa of 
the Capuchin Order, and Superior at that time of the Tibetan 
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Missions. These precious volumes were offered the same year 
to the Propaganda and placed by the Secretary of that Congre- 
gation, later Cardinal Borgia, in the Bibliotheca Collegii Urbani 
de Propaganda Fide. It is the more important to call the 
attention of Indianists to these MSS., because they are simply 
mentioned by Amaduzzi in his preface to the Alphabdum 
Bramhanicum, published in 1771 (pi 17), a work which is now 
obsolete. The donor deposited at the same time another 
volume, infinitely more precious. The manuscript, ex charta 
radicis arhorece^ contains a description of the deities, customs, 
ceremonies, etc, of that country, written in Nepalese, with a 
transliteration and an Italian translation, by Constantin 
d’Ascoli, and ends with a Nepalese Alphabet. 

These few notes, Gentlemen, which I could easily multiply, 
will give you an idea of the vast amount of unpublished 
materials in my possession, and will afford ample proof that I 
need help for publishing them. 



32 . Bhi^ta Bhavadeva of Bengal. 

By Monmohan Chakeavarti. 

I 

Bhavadeva is one of the very few survivals of old scholars 
in Bengal. Though classical, very little is known about him. 
Even the time he lived in is not settled. I propose, therefore, 
to discuss the subject under the following heads : — 

A. — His Literary Works. 

B. — His Temple. 

C. — His Ancestors. 

D. — His Date. 

A.— Literary Works. 

(i) Karm-dnusthdna-Paddhati. 

Otherwise known as Da^a-karma-paddhati , Samskdra-pad^ 
dhati or Chdndoga-paddhatt, It is the best known of his 
works, and has been repeatedly printed. It describes the 
samskdras or purifying ceremonies which should be performed 
by every member of the twice-born castes. Those rites are 
described according to the Chandoga schools of the Sama- 
veda. To the Kauthumi school of the Sama-veda belong 
the bulk of Radhiya and Varendra Brahma nas of Bengal, and 
tlierefore the importance of this compilation for Bengal can 
be well understood. 

After salutation to the god Brahma, the work begins 
with — 

II [ ^ II ] 

Then follow detailed descriptions of marriage and other 
domestic ceremonies to be performed by a dvija. The ordi- 
nary texts end in a colophon ascribing the work to Bhava- 
deva Bhatta without any epithet. As more than one Bhava- 
deva flourished in Bengal, this leaves the authorship rather 
doubtful. However, the Calcutta Sanskrit College MS. No. 52 
has at the end the following colophon : — 
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The epithet Bdln-vadahhl-hhujamga fixes the work as of 
our writer. 

This Sanskrit College MS., having as the date of its writing 
Saka 1715 or a.d. 1793, differs to some e.^cent from the ordinary 
texts. For example, at the outset while describing the im- 
portant ceremony of the ku^andika in marriage, it reads 

(with ku^a grass arid flowers) for merely 
again in the same ceremony 
(having taken one ku^a grass by the right hand) for 

Paddhati is the 

classical guide for Sama-vedis in Bengal, an edition carefully 
collated appears desirable. 

(ii ) Tautdtita-mataJilakam, 

As yet found in only one manuscript, the MS. No. 2160 
of the India Office Library. I had an opportunity of examining 
it through the kindness of the Librarian Mr. Thomas. It is a 
fragment, both the beginning and the end being lost. The 
end must have been lost before Sarnvat 1718 or a.d. 1661, 
for the last leaf bears an endorsement declaring that the MS. 
was bought by one Sankara, son of Bhatta Nxlakantha, on the 
eleventh tithi of the bright half of the month Jyestha, Sarnvat 
1718. This endorsement of sale also shows that the MS. must 
have been written a good many years before a.d. 1661. 

The fragment has only two colophons. In both colophons 
the work is named Tauiutita-mata-tilakam. The work is a gloss 
on the views of TauiEtita or Kumarila Bhatta, and discusses his 
Tantra-vdrtika. The latter is a commentary on the Bhdsya 
of Sahara Svamin which comments in turn on the original 
Mimdmsa-sutras of the sage Jaimini. The fragment that I 
have seen deals with only a very small portion of the Sutras, 
viz., the fourth foot of the first Adhyaya and the first foot 
of the second Adhyaya. The remarks of the author disclose 
a good grasp of Hindu philosophies, the author naturally 
supporting the Mimamsa Sutras. Besides references to the 
Bhdsya and the Bhdsya-kdra, the Vdrtika and the Vdrtika- 
kdra, other allusions are extremely scanty. I have found 
only two, Badere-r-mata (i.e. the Brahma-suira of Badarayana) 
in fol. 66, and Siddhdmte in fol. 44b. 

This work was apparently treated as an authority of 
the Purva- Mimamsa philosophy. In his treatise on Mimamsa, 
the Tantra-cwddmaniy Krsnadeva noticed that the T antra- 
vdrtika was annotated by Bhavadeva, Ambeka, Partha-sarathi , 
Some^vara, the author of the Pdrdyana, and Paritosa.^ 

I HalTs Index to the Bibliography of Indian FhiloaophiccU Systems , 
p. 170. 
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(iii) Prdyakcitta-nirupanam, 

Two manuscripts in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta (Nos. 
183 and 184) and a copy made recently therefrom I have 
seen. I have further consulted the abstracts given of the 
India Office Library MS^ No. 561, of the MS. No. 3138 in 
R. L. Mittra’s “Notices'’ (IX. 314), and of the MS. No. 240 
in H. P. Shastri’s Notices (I. 237). The work begins with 
salutation to Vasudeva (not Brahma as in the DaSorkarma-pad^ 
dhati) and then says : — 

^ (or 5 I 

In the colophons of its first five paricchedas or chapters 
the work is named as Prdya&ciUa-prakaranam, while in the 
sixth or last colophon it appears as Prdyakcittorprakarana- 
nirupanam. The first chapter, for example, ends with 

««TH: II 

(fol. 18a) ; the fourth chapter with ^ 

in Ind. Off. MS.) BIB-Nti- 

n (fol. 40b).> 

The title, Bdlorvalahhu (or vadahJi%-)hhujamga, is given 
in all the coloplions except the first (in the Sanskrit College 
copy omitted in the second colophon also). The MS. No. 240 
of H. P. Shastri has at the end a slightly different form, 
Bdla-vadabhiya-bhujamga. This peculiar title at once fixes the 
work as of our Bhavadeva. 

The treatise discusses sins and the modes of their expiation . 
{prdya&citta). The first chapter deals with the great sins, 
the murder of men, women and animals. The second chapter 
treats of sins arising from the taking of forbidden foods and 
drinks ; the third deals with expiation for various kinds of 
thefts ; the fourth discusses expiations for sexual intercourse 
with forbidden persons. The fifth deals wdth expiations for 
improper contract, such as forbidden marriages, sale of for- 
bidden goods, touch with the untouchables. The last chapter 
is devoted to the penances prescribed in expiation. 

The work quotes from or refers to a considerable number 
of smrti treatises. A list of the authorities thus mentioned 
is given below : — 


1 The folio references are to the recent copy from the Sanskrit 
College MSS. 
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Angirasa (variants, 
Ahgirah, Angirasa, 
Aiigirah). 

Apah (? Apastamba). 

Apastamba (44 times). 

Ka^yapa, 

KStyayana. 

Kaipayana (? Katya- 
yana). 

Kumara. 

(Totama (var,, Gau- 
tama). 

Gunama (? Gautama). 

Chagaleya. 

Jaimini. 

Devala. 

Narada. 

Para^ara {var., Para- 
4ara) 

Pulastya. 


Paithinasi. 

Praeetah. 

I Vfhat-Praveeah (var 
j ^Praeetah). 

1 Baiidhayana. 

I Bhavisyat purana. 

* Matsya-purana. 
Markandeya. * 
Manu (91 times). 
Vrhan-Manu. 

Y am \ . 

Vfhad-Yama. 
8valpa-Yama. 
Yajiiavalkya (46 
times). 

Yogi- Yaj naval kj’^a. 
Laugh aksi. 

Valoka (5 times). 
Visnu. 

Vfhad-Visnu (29 times). 
Vi^vamitra. 


Vi^varupa (once). 

Vj>haspati. 

Vfhad-Vfhaspati. 

^ Vyasa. 

' V|-had- Vyasa. 
^ankha. 

Sahkha-Likhita. 
Satatapa. 
j Vfhad-^atatapa. 
Srikara (twice). 
6at-trimsan-mata (4 
times). 

Saihvarta. 

V rhad-Samvarta. 
f^umantu. 

Harita. 

Vrddha-Harita. 

Svalpa-Harita. 


It will be seen that the largest references are to Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, and Apastamba. The other sages were also 
well known, and more than twenty-five have been named. 
Several were known under v£|,rious recensions, such as Manu, 
Vrhad-M^ and so on. Among the Puranas the Matsya. and 
the Bhavisyat, and as distinguished from the smrti- writer 
the philosopher Yogi- Yajnavalkya, have been quoted. Of 
later productions one finds the compilation from thirty- 
six authorities, the Saf-trimSa7i-mata, and among later writers, 
Visvarupa, Valoka and Srikara are referred to, though only 
occasionally. Tlie late age of Valoka and Srikara is indicated 
by the fact that their opinions have been freely criticised, e.g., 

in the fourth chapter, 

.... (foi. 326)— 

again in the fifth chapter 
.... (fol. 42a). 

The work appears to have been treated as an authority 
on expiations. For example, in the Svnrti-rain-akara , a work 
fairly old, the author Vedacarya begins the section on prayas- 
citta thus ; — 

II [ ^ II ] 

So too in the Prayakeitta-samgraha of Narayana Bhatta 
quotations from Bhavadeva appear as authoritative.* 


^ India Office Library Catalogue, pp. 473, 555. 
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(iv) Sambandha-viveka. 

Under this title, a small manuscript of 12 folia, 250 
verses, is attributed to our Bhavadeva in H. P. Shastri’s 
“ Notices, ” MS. No. 399.' It deals with sapinda relationship 
as bearing on marriage, and has at the end the following : — 

^TflTTT: 0 In the absence of 
the writer’s title, Bdla-valabhl-hhujanga, the authorship remains 
doubtful. 

(v) Other works. 

As regards other works of Bhavadeva, some information 
is available in a stone inscription of the temple of Ananta- 
Vasudeva at Bhuvane^vara town, District Puri, Orissa,^ The 
inscription contains a prasasti or eulogy of the builder of the 
temple, Bhatta Bhavadeva, surnamed Bala-valabhhbhujahga. 
After giving a brief account of Bhavadeva’s ancestors, the 
eulogy describes his attainments and productions as follows : — 

Verse 20. — ‘‘ An example of those knowing Brahma’s 
non-duality, a wonderful creator of high learning, a thinker 
directly perceiving the deep quality of Bhatta’s words, the 
pitcher-born sage (Agastya) of the Bauddha sea, the skilful 
in refuting the cavilling tricks of the heretics, he plays in this 
world as an omniscient. 

V. 21. — Having seen the other shore of the sea of 
Siddhdnta, T antra and Qanita^ producing world- wide wonder 
in Phala-samhiids, the maker and proclaimer of a new Hord^ 
kdstra. he became manifest as another Varaha. 

V. 22. — “ In the paths of Dharma-Sdstra, by composing 
good treatises he blended the old productions. By good 
glosses elucidating the Dharma^gdthds of sages, he wiped away 
doubt on points of legal acts. 

F. 23. — “ In Mimdmids he composed , following the sayings' 
of Bhatta, a guide in which thousands of maxims, like sun’s 
rays, do not endure darkness. What need to say more.” 

Bhavadeva ’s works on the Mimaihsa, and on the Dharma- 
sastra, at least on two sections of it, samskdra and prdyaScitta, 
we have already seen. But his works on Hord-hdsira or horos- 
copy, and on other branches of astronomical astrology, still 
remain to be discovered. 

B.— His Temple. 

The fame of Bhavadeva should rest as much on his 
temple as on his literary works. Consequently my article will 
be incomplete without a brief description of this structure. 

i Introduction to the “ Notices,” vol. 1, p. x, and p. 401. 

J A.S.B., VI, p. 280 ff., l.c. in R. L. Mittra’s Antiquities of Orissa^ 
II, 84 ff ; Epigraphia Indica, vi, 203 ff. 
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The temple of Ananta-Vasudeva stands nearly in the 
centre of Bhuvane^vara town, close to the great temple of 
Lihgaraja, on the east bank of the tank Vindusagara. It is 
enclosed by a laterite wall, 9 ft. high, which is pierced on the 
west side by a propylon-shaped gateway . The inscription already 
noticed is fixed in this west wall on the inside. The enclosure 
has an area, according to the latest survey, of *303 acres. 

Within this enclosure in the centre stands the main 
temple, with four side temples, one on each corner. The main 
temple occupies an area of *082 acres, and consists of four 
parts : — 

1. The tower. 

2. The porch. 

3. The dancing-ha<ll. 

4. The hall of offerings. 

From the inscription one learns that Bhavadeva built 
a high wheel-crested temple, placed in its inner sanctum the 
images of Vasudeva. Ananta and Nrsiiiiha, dug out in its 
front a pool (vapi), and endowed it with a hundred damsels. 

The pool no longer exists. It has been probably absorbed 
in the great tank of Vindu-sagara. The height of the tower 
is said to be 60 ft., which is probably an under-estimate. 
Within the inner sanctum may still be seen the three images 
(not two, as Dr. Mitra says). 

The porch has over its entrance the figures of Nava-gralia 
or nine planets. This indicates that the dancing-hall in front 
of it did not originally exist. In fact this structure from its 
plain construction and from its making the interior very dark 
would appear to have been a subsequent addition. 

The offering-hall is another plain structure, but whether 
it was co-existent with the tower or not can not be said 
definitely. The hhogas or offerings largely consist of boiled 
rice, pulses, curries, etc., and rank with similar offerings in 
the Lihgaraja temple as maha-prasads, i.e. sanctified foods 
which all castes can take together. 

The elaborate mouldings and carvings on the outside of 
the tower and the porch are worth seeing. They are splendid 
specimens of Orissan ston i works. Specially remarkable are 
the elephants, the foliage, and the traceries on the porch. 
Words can not give any true idea of the original. I, therefore, 
add photographs of — 

(1) A general view of the temple from the south-west; 

(2) The tower with its attached (nisd) small temple, 

from south-west ; 

(3) Details of carvings and mouldings in the tower, 
north fagade ; 

(4) Details of carvings in the porch, south facade ; 

(5) The inscription. 
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I also add a rough ground plan of the whole structure for 
facility of understanding the general plan. 

The numerous temples of Orissa have yet to be studied 
scientifically. So far as I have been able to examine them 
during the last twenty-five years, these temples seem to fall 
under three groups. These groups, if named after a prominent 
specimen of each class, would be somewhat as follows : — 

(i) The Parasurame^vara group, chronologically the 

oldest, and architecturally very interesting. It 
includes, in Bhuvanesvara town, the Parasu- 
rtoie^vara, the Sisire^vara, the Kapalini (mis- 
called Vaitaja Deula), and possibly the Utta- 
re^vara ; at Mukhalihgam, District Ganjam, the 
Some^vara, and so on. 

(ii) The Lihgaraja group, numerous and architecturally 

the most important, including most of the Orissan 
temples. It includes, for example, in Bhuva- 
nesvara town, the Lihgaraja and the Yamesvara ; 
in Puri, the Jagannatha and the Markande^vara ; 
at Konarak, the Sun- temple, and so on. 

(iii) The Brahme^ vara group, found almost exclusively^ in 

Bhuvanesvara town, differing from the Lihgaraja 
type only in some details and general plans. It 
includes the Brahme^vara, the S'iddhe^vara, the 
Kedares^vara, and probably the Rajarani Deula. 

Architecturally, the Ananta-Vasudeva falls in the second 
group. Both in the general plan, and in its mouldings and 
carvings, it is a close imitation of the Lihgaraja, one might 
say, a smaller edition thereof. Unlike most temples in Bhu- 
vanesvara, it faces, however, the west (and not the east); 
and it is the only temple in that town dedicated to Vasudeva 
and not to S'iva.' 

C. — His Ancestors. 

The inscription has luckily preserved for us a list of 
Bhavadeva’ s ancestors up to the seventh generation. This 
list is shown on the following page in the form of a genealogical 
chart. 


The District Gazetteer of Puri, pp. 54, 241. 
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In the family of Savarna-muni, residents 
of the village Siddhala in the 
tract ot Radha. 


Mahadeva. 1. Bhavadeva, owner of Sasana At^hasa. 

Hastinibhitta, the gift of a 
Gauda kinfe. 

r 

I ■ I 

2. Rathanga. Sev^en other sons. 

3. Atyanga. 

I ■■ 

4. Budha, svirnarned Sphurita. 

o. brl-Adideva^ = Sarasvati 
prime minister 
to a V anga king. 

[mana. 

0. Govardhana = Safigoka, daughter of a Vandyaghatiya Brah- 

7. Bhavadeva, surnamed Balavalabhlbhujariga, 
minister of the king Harivarmmadeva 
and his son. i 

The chart covering a period of about 150 years presents 
several interesting features. Socially Bhavadeva belonged to 
the Savarna family of Radhiya Brahmanas, an influential 
family still represented by the Savarna Chaudhris. Bhava- 
deva’ s mother came from the Vandyaghatiyas, at present 
one of the three Kuliii families of the Radhiyas, surnamed 
BandyopMhyaya or colloquially Banerjeas (Birujye). The 
name of the maternal grandfather is not given. I suspect 
lie was a man of little position. But the mention of his social 
status indicates that even at that early age the Vandya- 
ghatiyas occupied a high status in the social precedence. In 
fact the existence of the Savarnas and the Vandyaghatiyas 
in this inscription of the eleventh century throws doubts on 
the stories found in the accounts of the match-makers that the 
Radhiya Brahmans were imported from Kanauj in the 
eleventh century. 

The inscription mentions the three geographical divisions 
of old Bengal, Gauda, Radha and Vahga. Presumably each 
had its own separate king. The village Siddhala, the beauty 
of Radha, and the granted village of Hastinibhitta are un- 
traceable. According to some Siddhala lies in the Kalna sub- 
division of Burdwan district. It is very curious that the 
inscription makes no mention of Bhuvanesvara town where the 


1 Called Sandhi-V igrahika or foreign minister in the colophon of 
the first chapter of the Prayai^citta-nirfipanam (fol. 18a). 
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temple was erected , or of the tract within which Bhuvane^vara 
lay, or of the king of this tract. 

The inscription shows that the ancestors of Bhavadeva 
were learned pandits, though some of them took part also 
in political life. Bhavadeva himself, though minister, of two 
kings, was a scholar of wi^e reading. The inscription is thus 
valuable in one respect. It reveals that in Radha, i.e. the 
tract west of the Bhagiratlil river, study of Sanskrit astrology, 
philosophy and rituals was in fair swing in the tenth and the 
eleventh century a.d. This is confirmed by the Nydya- 
kandall, another survival of the period. Its author &i- 
dharacarya has given an account of himself at the end of the 
work. He was a resident of Bhurisristi in south Radha, 
which cannot but be the modern Bhursut on the right bank 
of the Damodar river in Howrah District. He composed his 
famous work on the Vaisesika system in the Saka year 913 or 
A.D. 091-2.^ Such scholars as Sridharacarya and Bhavadeva 
could not have been accidental growths, but must have been 
the products of an age when and of a tract where general 
learning had been raised to a fairly high level. If this surmise 
be correct, then it is another argument against the rather 
silly stories that in the eleventh century the king Adi^ura had 
to import Brahmans from Kanauj because he could not find 
learned men in Bengal. 

This section I conclude by drawing attention to the pecu- 
liar title of Bhavadeva, Bdla-valahhi-hhujanga. Valahhl^ the 
word found in some of the MSS., must be correct as it appears 
in the contemporaneous inscription. Vadabhi is not exactly 
incorrect, for 1 think it represents the correct pronunciation 
in the vernacular, and in Prakrit d changes to I and r and 
vice versa. But Vadabkiya in H. P. Shastri’s MS. No. 240 
is found in no other MSS. and goes against the inscription. 
I suspect it is a clerical mistake, probably arising from the 
idea that Vadabkiya should be derived from some gain (village) 
or family name. Such surnames were not uncommon in later 
Smrti writers of Bengal, e.g. Campdhitii or ^hittiya of Ani- 
ruddha Bhatta, KdnjiviUtya of Kubera, Narayana or Bhima, 
Sdkudiydn ot Sulapani. Pdrihhadriya of Jimutavahana. But 
1 think the epithet Bdlahalabhlbhujanga is not derived from 
the family, but is a personal title of Bhavadeva, like the title 
Sphuriia of his great-grandfather Budha. Being a personal 


^ ^siTsir' I 

l ^y- Kan., pr. ed., pp. 330-1. 
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title it is not now capable of explanation, the literal meaning 
being “ a young serpent of the turret.” 

D. — His Date. 

The inscription, being contemporaneous, could have easily 
settled the time in which he lived, .but unfortunately it is not 
dated. At present there are two suggestions in the field. The 
first is of Dr. R. L. Mittra. He identifies Vacaspati , the com- 
poser of the pra^asti and the friend of Bhavadeva, with “ Vacas- 
pati Misra, a distinguished pandit, author of many original works 
and commentaries. The date of Vacaspati is well known : it was 
about the close of the eleventh century.” ^ This reasoning is 
wrong. The name Vacaspati is not uncommon, and nothing 
in the inscription justifies the idenfification of the composer of 
the eulogy with the distinguished philosopher Vacaspati 
Mi^ra. Furthermore the philosopher did not flourish in the 
eleventh century but in the tenth. He composed his Nyaya- 
sucl-nibandha, a gloss on Nydyorvartikortatparya (Mimamsa), 
in the year Vasu (8), Ahka (9), Vasu (8), which must be Saka, 
and therefore equal to a.d. 976.’^ 

The second suggestion is of Professor Kielhorn : “ On 
palaeographical grounds the Professor does not hesitate 
to assign this record, like the preceding one, to about a.d. 
1200.”® This emphatic assertion on the part of such an 
experienced epigraphist must carry weight. Unfortunately 
the timing of records from epigraphical characters alone is at 
present a chase of the will o’ wisp. The epigraphical changes 
of the characters used in East India have not yet been carefully 
studied; and where studied, the mediaeval characters have 
been found to change so much according to time and locality, 
that it would be rash to assign any positive date to a record 
based merely on such characters. In fact these characters 
have been found to range within the wide limits of one or 
more centuries, and can be taken rather to represent an age 
than a specific decade. 

Not getting the requisite help from the inscription, one 
has to fall back upon the literary records. The first great 
step from this side lies in the fact that Bhavadeva is referred 
to in the Karm-opadeMnt-paddhati of Aniruddha Bhatta."^ Ac- 

^ The Antiquities of Orissa ^ vol. li, pp. 84-85. 

^ The Nyaya-suclrnibandha ends with (printed ed., p. 20) : — 

S Epig, Ind.^ vi, p. 205. A photo-block of the inscription is given in 
plate xix. 

^ India Office Library Catalogue^ p. 475 (MS. 1563), “ Bhavadeva- 
bhatta (Nirnayamrite), folio 84a.” 
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cording to its colophons, this Aniruddha is of Cam'pdhitl 
( folios 67b and 82b). 

He must therefore be identical with Aniruddha, the author of the 
Hdradata which has a similar colophon at the end 

). This author is 
evidently the same Aniruddha who was the guru or spiritual 
teacher of the king Ballalasenadeva and whose help the king 
acknowledged in the introduction to his Dana-sagara (verses 
H and 7). 

As guru, Aniruddha was probably older than the king. 
The inscriptions of the Sena kings, being in regnal years, give 
little help in ascertaining their times. But we get valuable 
help from the literary records of Ballalasenadeva. This king, 
with the help of Aniruddha and other pandits, compiled a 
series of__Smrti works ending in Sdgara, such as Pratistha- 
<<agara, Acara-sdgara , Ddna-sdgara,^ and the Adhhuta-sdgara. 
In the introduction to the last work it is said that the 
( lauda king began the Adbhuta-sdgara in Saka kha (0), nava 
(9), kha (0) and indu (1) or 1090 (a.d. 1168). But leaving 
it unfinished he made over the empire to his son and died 
on the bank of the Ganges. The king Laksmanasena then 
completed the work of the monarch Ballalasena.^ 

With the above may be considered the colophon at the 
end of the Ddna-sdgara MS. in the India Office Library (Nos. 
1704 and 1705). It runs thus 


1 The introductory verses 54 to 56 of the Dana-sagara. 

srT*IKT*f s 

JTIflllt KTSiff «ITeft IRi: 1 

«rirr!r»if»T^r»r: n 

See the two Deccan College MSS. of the AdhhtUa-aagaray Nos. 801 
of 1884-7, and 231 of 1889-^91. The India Govt. MS. in the As. Soc. 
Ben. Library gives only the last verse. 
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i.e., the Dana-sagara was composed in the Saka year 1091 
or A.D. 1169. In the Samaya^prakd^a a somewhat similar 
verse appears : — 

Tfacj: i; I 

Furthermore in the Adbhuta-sdgara itself we find mention 
of the Saka years 1082 and 1090. Thus in the section on 
the portents of the stars sapUarsi (seven sages) 

fjra \in% 

(Ind. Govt. MS., fol. 52b), hhuja (2), vaMi (8), 
dasa (10), 1082 Saka (a.d. 1160) in the beginning of the reign 
of Ballalasena. Again in the section on the portents of the 
planet Vrhaspati appears a reference to Saka 1090, 

clTcf (fol. 28b). 

All these references make it fairly clear that Ballalasena- 
deva was living in Saka 1090 and 1091 (a.d. 1169). The time 
of his spiritual teacher, therefore, falls in the third quarter 
of the twelfth century (1150-1169). He could not have 
flourished much earlier than this, for in his Karm-opadeHnU 

paddhati^ he refers as an authority to the Kalpa-taru , — 

li* Kalpa-taru is an abbreviation of the famous 
Krtya-kalpataru, a compilation (samgraha) of civil and reli- 
gious law, by Laksmidhara Bhat^, the foreign minister to 
Maharaja Govindacandradeva of Kanauj. Of this king we 

J Qaude Brdhmana^ by Mahimaeandra Mazumdar, p. 72. 

^ India Office Library Catalogue, p. 476 (MS., folio 114b). 

Sulapani in his Braddha-viveka quotes Kalpa-taru, e.g., 

35;^ifTftir«TT ii 
II an ngran: ii 

Therefore Sulapani must be later than the first half of the twelfth 
century a.d. 
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have got numerous inscriptions ranging from a.d. 1104 to 1154. ^ 
Hence the time of Kalportaru falls in the first half of the 
twelfth century ; and reference to it as a standard com* 
pilation places Aniruddha about the middle of the same 
century. 

Bhavadeva having been referred to as an authority by Ani- 
ruddha should be earlier than him, i e. earlier than a.d. 1150. 
Bhavadeva’ 8 anterior limit is fixed by his reference to Vi^va- 
rupa in the Prayascitta-nirupanam, This smrti-writer is believed 
to be later than Bhoja the king of Dhara,^ and of Bhoja an 
inscription from Dhara exists, dated Samvat 1078, or 24th 
December, a.d. 1021.^ Consequently Vi^varupa can not be 
older than the first quarter of the eleventh century. Bhava- 
deva should be still later. His time thus falls between the two* 
limits, A.D. 1025-1150. 

The data in hand do not permit of a more precise date . 
But the following facts help in coming to a somewhat narrower 
limit of time. 

Firstly, the shrine of Ananta-Vasudeva is considered very 
sacred, next in sanctity to the great temple only. These two 
temples only can give the Mahdprasdda offerings, whose sacred- 
ness leaps over the great barriers of castes. The god is men- 
tioned also in that fairly old Purana, the S'ivorpurdna, where 
it is distinctly laid down that the pilgrim after bathing in the 
Vindu-sagara tank should pay his respects first to Purusottama 
(in this temple) and then to other deities including Bhuvanes- 
vara of the great temple.* This injunction makes the sanctity 
of Ananta-Vasudeva very clear. The great veneration for the 
god with his mention in such a fairly old work as the S'iva- 
purdria, indicates that the shrine must be one of the oldest in 
the town, nearer to a.d. 1025 than to 1150. 

Secondly, in the drama Prabodha^candr-odaya , Canto II, 
Krsna Mi^ra has caricatured the Bengal philosophers under ^ 
the allegorical Ahankdra or Pride. Of the verses put in the 
mouth of Ahankara, one begins with ' ‘ Gauda kingdom is the 
best ; in that the town of Radha is above all comparison ; the 
residence Bhuri^resthaka is excellent; there my father is best.” 
This is a clear hit at Sridliaracarya whose home was Bhurisrestha 
in south Radha (see p. 341, supra). Another passage, however, 
may be a covert attack on some other Bengal man. It runs 
thus : — 

1 For the inscription of Govinda^andra, 1-Oth August 1154, see 

Ep, Ind.y iv, p. 116. * 

2 Oatalogos Catalogorum, voi. a, p, bS. . 

Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 53. 

3^5^^ (I *Siva-purdna, Bk. II. 
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Ahankara (entering) Aho! The world has mostly fools — 
Because 

‘ ‘ Aho ! the doctrines of the guru (Prabhakara) are not 
heard; the philosophy of the Tautdtiia (Kumarila Bhatta) is 
not known; not known also the truths in the views of Marika 
(a work said to be of Prabhakara), not to speak those of Vacas- 
pati (Mi^ra). The maxims of the Mahodadhi (Mimamsa work) 
are not understood, and those of the Mahdvratl (another Mi- 
maiiisa work) not studied. The finding out of the Brahma is 
very subtle How do these human-beasts } remain then in 
peace ? ” ' 

This general allusion to Mimarhsa philosophy and the 
special allusion to Tautdtiia seem to be not improbably an allu- 
sion to that learned work of Bhavadeva, his Tautdtita-mata- 
tilakam. The commentator Nandillagopa in his gloss Candrikd 
mentions under this passage Bhavadeva in connection with the 
Mahdvratl} Nandillagopa was a contemporary of the king 
Krsna Raya and therefore flourished in tlie beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

If the allusion be really to Bhavadeva, as is not unlikely, 
then he must be older than the drama. The drama was com- 
posed in the reign of the Chandella king Klrttivarman after his 
conquest of the Cedi king Karna. One inscription of the king 
Klrttivarman has been found bearing the date 7th March, 
A. in 1098.^ The time of the drama, therefore, falls in the fourth 
quarter of the eleventh century, and Bhavadeva 's time would 
be somewhat earlier than this. 

Thirdly, in the poem Bhakti-Bhdgavaia-mahd-kdvyam, the 
author Jivadevacarya gives at the end a brief history of Orissa 
kings. In this account it is said: — “Among them (the 
Brdhmanas) famous, one named Bhavadeva became the spiri- 
tual teacher of the king Udyota-ke^ari, who got consecrated bj^ 


f^ci ?sfsf 

»rr5f«T %^aT 

5(f«f il 

JTatg jraiwfmTTfwwi i 

Nir. Sag. Press ed., p. 53. 


® Ind, Ant.^ xviii, pft 238. 
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him the skilful, the Bana phallus named Some^vara, worshipped 
by all kings.”* 

Jivadevacarya composed the poem in the seventeenth year 
of the king Prataparudradeva, or about a.d. 1512-3, before 
which time must have been current this tradition connecting 
Bliavadeva with Udyota-ke^ari. Udyota-ke^ari’s date is as 
yet uncertain. But he njust be older than Coraganga who 
conquered Orissa probably in the first decade of his reign 
(A.D. 1076-86).^ and founded the Gahga rule in Orissa. As 
Udyota-kesari from his inscriptions appears to have been him- 
self a j)owerfu] ruler, he evidently preceded Coraganga by many 
years. According to this tradition, therefore, Bhavadeva’s 
time falls in the eleventh century, possibly in its first half. It 
would not be safe, however, to put much value on traditions 
reported several centuries after. 

On the whole it would be reasonable to conclude that 
Bhavadeva flourished in the eleventh century, and that he 
erected the Ananta-Vasudeva temple before the advent of the 
Gahgas. The data available, though very scanty, also indi- 
cates that in that period Radha was the centre of considerable 
literary activity, specially in rituals and philosophy. Sridhara 
in the tenth and Bhavadeva in the eleventh are two scholars, of 
whom Radha and for that matter any province in India may well 
be j^^roud. Yet they are only solitarj- rocks which tower above 
the sea of oblivion on account of special circumstances, while 
the other learned men crowding round them have been en- 
iiulphed in the floods of time. 

Remarks on the foregoing paper by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kara PRASAD SastrI. 

The wiiter discredits the accounts of the match-makers 
that tlie Radhiya Brahmanas were imported from Kanouj in 
the 11th century a.d. He also finds another argument against 
the “ rather silly stories, that the king Adisura had to import 
learned Brahmanas from Kanouj because he could not find 
learned Brahmanas in Bengal in the 11th century.” 

Thirty years ago the theory was that the Brahmanas were 
brought to Bengal by Adisura either in 999 Sam vat, that is, 
943 A.D., or in Vedavanankasake, that is, 964 Saka or 1032 a.d. 
But since then careful study of old manuscripts of earlier 


' sfsergflftrflT i 

^ 
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i 189S, p. 329. 
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genealogists has given more correct information on the subject. 
Had Misra was a contemporary of Danauja Madhava who 
again was a contemporary of Ghaiasuddin Bulban (1266 — 1286 
A.D.). Danauja was the Raya of Sonarga with whom Bulban 
made a treaty when he pursued the rebellious Governor of 
Bengal, Tughril Khan. Hari Misra says that the Palas got 
ascendancy in Bengal shortly aft^r the coming of the five 
Brahmanas, and it is now very nearly settled that they became 
rulers of Bengal between a.d. 760 and 770. So Adisura brought 
the Brahmanas not in the 11th century but in the 8th. The 
bringing of Brahmanas in Bengal was not a single and isolated 
fact of Brahminising an Indian province. It was in fact one 
of the results of the Pan-Indian Brahminic movement set on 
foot by Kumarila a generation earlier ; for Bhavabhuti, the 
court poet of Yasovarina Deva, who sent Bralmanas to Bengal, 
was a disciple of Kumarila. So the story of Adisura’s bringing 
the Brahmanas from Kanouj was neither silly nor invented by 
match- makers. In the 11th century the descendants of the 
five Brahmanas were already divided into Radhiyas and Varen- 
dras and had received at least 156 villages from which the 
modern Radhiyas and Varendras derive their names. In Bal- 
lala’s time a census of these Brahmanas resident within his 
dominions was taken and they numbered 800 families. 

The evidence of the Bhakti Bhagavata Mahakavya by 
Jivadevacarya, first noticed by me in my Report on the search 
of Sanskrit manuscripts for the years 1901 — 1906, is besides 
Babu Manomohana Cakravarti’s purpose, because Bhavadeva 
mentioned therein belonged to the Vatsa Gotra and was a 
Udiya Brahmana, while Bhavadeva the author, thejbemple- 
builder and the minister to Harivarma, belonged to Savarna 
Gotra and was a Radhiya Brahmana. They cannot at all be 
one and the same person. 



33‘ The Bakhshali Manuscript. 
By G. R. Kaye. 


The Bakhshali manuscript was found in 1881 near a 
village called Bakhshali in the Peshawar district. The manu- 
script is written in Sarada characters on leaves of birch-bark, 
and is in an extremely mutilated condition. The subject is 
arithmetic , but the name of the author and the title of the work 
are not known. 

We are indebted to Dr. Hoernle for the knowledge we 
now possess of this interesting manuscript. In 1888 he pub- 
lished ^ facsimiles of several of the leaves together with the 
text and a translation of all that is preserved. We are deeply 
indebted to Dr. Hoernle for his scholarly labours, and our ap- 
preciation must not be considered any the less because we criti- 
cize freely certain of his arguments and conclusions. 

The date of the composition of the work has been variously 
set down as the third century and the twelfth century a.d., 
but whatever its actual date may be, it is certainly the earliest 
Hindu mathematical manuscript extant and as such is of 
unique interest. If Dr. Hoernle’s conjectures as to the date 
of composition of this work were correct the evidence it con- 
tains would be of incalculable value, but in all probability his 
conclusions are wrong and a re-examination of the facts will lead 
to very different results. It is, therefore, proposed to scrutinize 
Dr. Hoernle’s arguments and to examine the manuscript itself 
and to attempt to determine its historical value. 


IL 

Dr. Hoernle rather confuses the two questions of the date 
of the composition of the work and the age of the manuscript. 
As to the former he says : “I am disposed to believe that the 
composition must be referred to the earliest centuries of our 
era, and that it may date from the third or fourth century 
A.D.” 

The reasons he gives for this conclusion are — 

(а) The work is in the Sloka measure which he says 
dropped out of fashion about the end of the fifth century. 

(б) “It is written in what used to be calleJd the Gatha 
dialect, but which is rather the literary form of the ancient 
north-western Prakrit (or Pali). It exhibits a strange 

^ Indian Antiquary , 1888, p. 83f and p. 27ot. iSee also vol. xii, 
P- 89f. , and V erhandlungen dea VII Internationalen Orientaliaten^Gof^ 
greases, Ariache Section. Vienna, 1888, p. 127. 
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mixture of what we should now call Sanskrit and Prakrit 
forms. ..... It appears to have been in general use, in north- 
western India, for literary purposes, till about the end of the 
third century a.d.'’ 

(c) The two words dtndra and dramma occur. “This 
circumstance/' he says. “ again points to some time within the 
first three centuries of the Christiarr era.” 

(d) The peculiar sign of the cross ( + ) as the sign of negative 
quantity is also “indicative of antiquity.” 

(e) In one of the problems the 3 ^ear is reckoned as 360 
days. 

{/) “ Indian arithmetic and algebra, at least,” he assumes, 
“ are of entirely na»tive origin.” 

(g) “ It is certain,” he sa^^s, “ that this principle (notation 
with place value) was known in India as early as 500 a.d. 
There is no good reason why it should not have been dis- 
covered there considerably earher.” 

“Regarding the age of the manuscript I am unable,” says 

Dr. Hoernle, “ to offer a very definite opinion In any 

case it cannot be well placed later than the tenth century a.d. 
It is quite possible that it is somewhat older.” His reasons for 
coming to this conclusion are — 

(A) The composition of a Hindu work on arithmetic seems 
to presuppose a country and a period in which Hindu civiliza- 
tion and Brahmanical learning flourished. 

ii) The country in w'hich Bakhshali lies “ was lost to Hindu 
civilization towards the end of the tenth and the begin- 

ning of the eleventh centuries a.d.” 

(;) “In those troublous times it was a common practice 
for the learned Hindus to bury their manuscript treasures.” 

HI. 

Although we are not convinced by Dr. Hoernle ’s para- 
logistic arguments, yet it is necessary to examine them in some 
detail before we actually commence our own investigation. 
We cannot accept the view that the language used is of an 
earlier than the manuscript itself, and we accept practi- 

cally none of the assumptions he makes. 

Dealing with his arguments in the order in which the^^ are 
given above the following criticisms are offered 

(a) The w^orkis written in the Sloka measure and, therefore, 
it is argued must have been composed before a.d. 560. We 
can, however, point to a number of Sarada inscriptions of the 
period from the tenth century onwards in which the b’loka 
measure occurs, e.g. the Brahmor inscription of Yugakara 
Varman ^ ; the Sungal copper- plate grant ^ ; the inscription of 


i \ ogei’s Antiquities of Chamha State^ p. 161. ^ ib., p. 166. 
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Soma-varma and Asata * ; the Mul-kihar fountain inscription ^ ; 
the Sai fountain inscription,” etc. 

(&) It is written in a mixture of Prakrit and Sanskrit and 
in the Gatha dialect whose '‘literary form consisted in what 
may be called an imperfect Sankritization of the vernacular 
Prakrit. Hence it exhibits at every turn the peculiar 
characteristics of the underlying vernacular, etc.” Hoernle 
gives examples of many of these peculiarities which occur in the 
Bakhshali manuscript. Almost every peculiarity he cites has 
been found in Sarada inscriptions of the tenth and later cen- 
turies. e.g. the Thundhu copper plate inscription ^ contains 
many of the same peculiarities — incorrect Samdhi, interchange 
of sibilants, etc. ; in the Brahmor copper-plate inscription of 
Yugakara Varman already referred to are trespasses against 
Samdhi rules, final consonants are omitted, m is substituted for 
sa, iia and na are confused exactly as in the Bakhshali manu- 
script ; the copper-plate inscription of Vidagdha ^ likewise 
contains a number of Sanskritized vernacular terms, it confuses 
n and n, interchanges sibilants, etc. ; the Kalait copper-plate 
inscription of Soma- varman ® puts ri for fi, interchanges sibi- 
lants, breaks samdhi rules, etc. ; and the inscription of Soma- 
varman and Asata '' and the Luj fountain inscription of 
A.n. 1105-6 contain similar irregularities. 

(c) Hoernle refers to the use of the words dindra and 
dramma as evidence of an age of composition when Greek in- 
fluence was still in force and argues from their use that the 
work must have been composed " within the first three cen- 
turies of the Christian era.” The same argument would place 
Bhaskara’s works (whicli were actually written in the twelfth 
century) in the same period, for he frequently uses the term 
dramma ^ in the same way as it is used in the Bakhshali work, 
and Mahavira (who wrote in the ninth century) also frequently 
uses ^ the term Mndra. The term dramma also occurs in the 
Syadoni inscription (eleventh century), and is supposed to 
occur in the Luj fountain inscription^^ of Chamba state which 
is dated a.d. 1105. The occurrence of the word dindra has also 
been used as an argument in determining the date of the 
Harivam^a ; also because the term does not occur in the Mahd- 
hhdrata, it has been argued that that work was composed before 
the introduction of the denarius into India. Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar quotes an interesting passage from the Da^akumdra- 
carita^ in which the term sodaka sahasrdni dindranam occurs. 

I ib., p. 192. ^ ib.,p. 228. 8 ib., p. 236. ib., p. 197. 

6 ib., p. 166. ib., p. 182. 7 ib., p. 187. 

8 Lllavatiy §§ 72, 79; VljaganiUx, § 115, etc. 

» i, 43 ; vi, ; 106J, etc. 

JO Epigraphia Indica, i, 167. 

II Vo^rel, p. 204 

12 J.R.A S., 1907, pp. 408 and 68J. 
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Both terms were frequently used by the Arabs in the middle 
ages ^ and are given in most Arabic and Persian dictionaries.^ 
We read in EllioVs History^ that in Sind ’Abdu-1-MaIik 
adopted an Arab currency in supersession of the Greek and 
Persian money, although the old denominations of denarius and 
drachma were still retained. 

(d) He next refers to the minus sign + as evidence of great 
antiquity. By an obvious straining^he connects this sign with 
the Brahmi ka. That a similar sign was used by Diophantus, he 
knew, but dismissed the fact as of no consequence. 

(e) He next refers to the use of a year of 360 days in one 
of the problems as further evidence of very great antiquity ; 
but obviously was not aware that the usage was quite common 
in mediaeval India. Mahavira and Sridhara actually give 
1 year = 360 days in their tables of measures, and the latter adds 
the remark — “ Time is calculated according to this rule in all 
mathematical works.” Chaturveda has recorded in an actual 
example the same measure for the year.*^ 

(/) Dr. Hoernle assumes that Hindu arithmetic and algebra 
“ are of entirely native origin.” Of course, the assumption is 
not substantiated by the facts as now known. 

{g) He goes on to say that the modern place-value arith- 
metical notation was known in India as early as a.d. 500, and 
that there was no good reason why it should not have been dis- 
covered considerably earlier. Of course, these two points (/) 
and (g) are not arguments for great antiquity, but the writer 
evidently felt how awkward it would be for his other arguments 
if it were proved, or even assumed, that the modern notation 
was not known in India until well into the Middle Ages ! 

(h) A certain amount of Hindu civilization is certainly 
connoted by the production of a work on arithmetic ; but surely 
all Hindu learning did not cease with the Muhammadan in- 
vasion ! The Muhammadans themselves of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries were many of them most capable mathemati- 
cians. 

(i) That the country in which Bakhshali lies was lost to 
the Hindus about the time when the manuscript was written, 
only indicates the possibility of Muhammadan influence in the 
composition of the work. 

(j) The custom of burying manuscripts is not established 
as an Indian custom ! 


1 See Suter/s Das Buchder Seltenheitj etc.. Bibliotheca Mathematica, 
1910-11, p. 114. 

2 See also Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities (edited 
E. Thomas), i, 246, etc. 

8 Vol. viii, p. 461. 

^ Colebrooke, Algebra with Arithmetic and Mensuration from the 
Sanskrit, etc., p. 185. 
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The Bakhshdli Manuscript. 

IV. 


Having indicated that Dr. Hoernle’s arguments are not 
altogether convincing, it remains to examine from our own 
standpoint the manuscript itself. 

When Dr. Hoernle edited the Bakhshali MS. the great 
authority on epigraphy was Biihler, who wrote ^ “ The oldest 

known SUrada inscription &.re the two Baijnath Prasastis from 
Kiragrama (Kahgra), dated a.d. 804 .... and it is not improb- 
able that the Bakhshali manuscript, found in the Yusufzai 
district, belongs to the same or even a somewhat earlier 
period.” It has, however, since been shown that the date of 
the Baijnath Prasastis is a.d. 1204 ! 

This was proved by Kielhorn,^ and Dr. Vogel states that 
independently of Professor Kielhorn’s researches a close examin- 
ation of the inscription has led him to the same conclusion.'^ 
Dr. Vogel also points out that Hoernle was wrong in stating that 
the S'arada alphabet was elaborated about a.d. 500. “ The 

earliest dated documents,” he tells us, “ in which Sarada ap- 
pears are the coins of the Ulpala (or Varman) dynasty of 
Kashmir which start from the middle of the ninth century . . . 
The earliest Sarada inscriptions of Chamba, which can be ap- 
proximately dated, are the copper-plate grants of Yugakara and 
Vidagdha, the immediate successors of Sahilla, who may be 
placed in the tenth century.” * 

There are tlius very clear indications that a re-examination 
of the Bakhshali manuscript is required before the conclusions 
of Dr. Hoernle or Professor Biihler can be accepted. We have 
now material for comparison that was not available formerly, 
viz., Dr. Vogel’s account, already referred to, of S'arada inscrip- 
tions found in Chamba. Utilizing the criteria given by Dr. Vogel, 
we have fairly certain indications of the age of the manuscript. 
These criteria individually, however, are not infallible and 
there are some difficulties in determining the age peculiar to 
the Sarada script. Nevertheless, the evidence is sufficiently 
clear to enable us to arrive at a fairly accurate result. 


V. 

The Bakhshali manuscript is written on birch bark. This 
material was used in early times, but few of the extant birch- 
bark manuscripts are earlier than the fifteenth century.^ It 


1 Indian Palaeography ^ p. 57. « 

^ Indian Antiquary il8‘.U), 154. There is a correlated point of 
groat interest for these plates were quoted as containing some of the 
earliest examples of the modern place-value arithmetical notation. 
Antiquities of Chamba State, p. 43. 

* lb. , p. 4(). 

& Biihler, Ind. Pal , p. 93 
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appears that in very early days all Indian birch-bark manu- 
scripts were shaped like the Indian palm-leaf Pothi, e.g., the 
Bower manuscript. “ At a much later period, probably after 
the advent of Islam and its western culture, the fashion arose, 
within the birch-bark area of Northern India, to use birch-bark 
in imitation of paper, and to give to birch- bark books the shape 
of the paper books of the West.” ^ The leaves of the Bakhshali 
manuscript must have been originally about 7 by inches 
They, therefore, are of the later fashion and the manuscript 
was written “ probably after the advent of Islam.” 

The accompanying table compares certain elements of the 
Bakhshali manuscript with inscriptions of different periods, 
viz., the Sarahan stone inscription,^ the Devirikothi inscription 
of A.D. 1159,^ the Arigom inscription of a.d. 1197,*^ the 
Baijnath inscriptions of a.d. 1204 ^ knd the copper-plate grant 
of Bahadur Singh of Kattu,® a.d. 1559. 

With the aid of this table and Dr. Vogel’s criteria we may 
attempt to determine the age of the manuscript, bearing in 
mind that the materials used vary from birch-bark to stone and 
copper- plates. 

According to Vogel the following points help to determine 
the age : — 

(a) The loop of the ka is generally more rounded in older 
inscriptions. 

(5) The ca in the earlier inscriptions is still rounded with a 
pointed projection to the left. 

(c) In the earlier Sarada inscriptions the na has still the 
remnant of a base stroke. In the later it is provided 
with a long tail attached to the left. 

id) In the earlier inscriptions dha is still crescent-shaped. 

(e) In the Muhammadan period ya develops a top stroke. 

(/) In the earlier Sarada inscriptions the la has the curve 
attached to the vertical by a small horizontal stroke. 

(g) In the earlier inscriptions the virdma appears to 

modify the form. 

(h) With certain aksaras the old fashion, which appears 

to have dropped out about a.d. 1000, was to join 
the vowel mark for medial d to the left-hand top 
vertical. 

(i) The changes of jd are illustrated in the table. 

{j) Medial e is expressed in three ways, of which the 
detached top stroke appears to be the most modern. 


1 D. Hoernle, Introduction to the Bower Manuscript., p. xviii. 
^ Vogel, p. 152. 
s Vogel, p. 206. 

^ Epigraphia Indica, ix. 

5 Biihler’s Indische Palseographic, Tafel V. 

5 Arch. Report, 1903-4, Part ii, PI. Ixxi. 
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(k) Medial o is also expressed in three ways, of which the 

wavy detatched top stroke appears to be the most 
modern. 

(l) Initial e in the earlier inscriptions is almost equilateral 

in shape. The later forms are more right-angled. 

Of these points (c), (e^, (^), (i), (j), {k) seem to be the most 
important. The differentiations under (a), (6), (d), (/) and (/) 
may possibly be due to the material used. The evidence on 
the whole appears to point to the Bakhshali manuscript com- 
ing between the Baijnath and the Kullu inscriptions, or say 
between the eleventh and sixteenth centuries a.d. 

VT. 

There occur in the Bakhshali manusciipt at least two ex- 
amples of word-numerals, viz. rupa for ‘ one ’ and rasa (the 
flavours) for ‘ six.’ Now it is possible that rupa may have been 
used for ‘ one ’ before tlie w'ord-numeral system was introduced 
into India (the system was most probably not indigenous), but 
the term rasa would not have been used for ‘ six ’ before that 
time. Although el-Biruni tells us that Brahmagupta ^ invented 
this system, the earliest epigraphical instance is, according to 
Dr. Fleet, a.d. 945, while according to Liiders the earliest 
instance is dated Vikrama Samvat 898.^ Biihler quotes the 
Cicacole inscription (a.d. 641), but this has since been proved 
to be spurious^ alid the Kadab inscription (a.d. 813) which 
is deemed doubtful by Liiders and Fleet.*^ Of epigraphical 
instances of these symbolical words I have come across two 
only of the ninth century, three of the tenth, a few of the 
eleventh and numbers of later date. 

Again, according to Biihler, “the decimal figures of the 
Bakhshali manuscript show the ancient letter numerals for 4 
and 9 ; but these so-called ‘ ancient ’ letter numerals are com- . 
paratively modern. The tendency to fashion numerical sym- 
bols like letters does not appear before the ninth century. 
However, Biihler’s statement is not really borne out by the 
manuscript itself. There is some resemblance between the 4 
and ka, the 5 and pa, the 6 and ?na, the 8 and July and the 9 
and the Om ; but the resemblance is not sufficient to form a pre- 
miss for argument. It would, however, not be difficult to pick 
out from other sources letters almost identical in form with the 
figures in the Bakhshali manuscript, and therein lies a moral ! 

Apart from the fact that the place-value notation (which 
possibly came into India about the tenth century a.d.) is used, it 
is somewhat difficult to fix a date from the form of the figures. 

1 Brahmagupta lived in the seventh century a.d., much too late 
for Hoernle’s theories. 

^ Ep. Ind., iv, 335. 8 Ind. Ant., xxx, 211. ^ Ep. Ind., iv, 335. 
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The ‘ one ’ is of the ancient form, consisting as it does of a 
curved stroke that is approximately horizontal, but we find 
examples of this usage even to the present day. The three is 
similar to the symbols used in the eleventh and sixteenth 
centuries.^ 

The ‘ four ’ is of ancient type, but instances of the same 
type occur in inscriptions of the twelfth century a.d.^ 

The six is the most remarkable, but closely resemble the 
Devi-ri-kothi ‘ six.’ The eight is also peculiar, but resembles 
the modern Kashmir ‘eight' as much as anything. The 
Peshawar Museum Inscription of Vanhadaka has figures whose 
resemblance with those of the Bakhshali manuscript is striking. 

The following table illustrates these points : — 

VII. ' 

The whole of the positive evidence so far points to some 
period after the eleventh century a.d. for the date of the 
manuscript, and also for the date of the composition of the 
manuscript. There is no evidence which really indicates an 
earlier period. The use of the terms dramma and dinaria and 
the use of the year of 360 days, although at first glance they 
appear to indicate antiquity, in reality confirm the above view. 

It now remains to examine the most important part of the 
evidence, viz. the mathematical contents of the work. These, 
it will be seen, are of the usual Indian type expressed in a 
form more modern even than the works of Bhaskara twelfth 
century (a.d.). 

The earliest Hindu mathematical works express rules and 
theorems without illustrative examples [e.g., Aryabha^]. 
Later on examples were introduced, but without any working 
[e.g., Mahavira], and later on workings of examples and occa- 
sional demonstrations were given [e.g., Bhaskara]. In the Bakh- 
shali manuscript rules, examples, detailed workings and so-called 
proofs are given. This form of presentation indicates a period 
later than Bhaskara — if the work is really of Indian composi- 
tion. Indeed, in all probability, the work is comparatively 
modern. 

The form in which the problems are written differs con- 
siderably from the usual early Hindu practice. These early 
works invariably expressed every rule in words in full. Arya- 
bhata used no symbolism at all (except an alphabetic non-place- 
value arithmetical notation which be only used in his astro- 
nomical work and not in his arithmetic !). Brahmagupta used 
symbols which differ from those of the Bakhshali manuscript 
very considerably, but he only used them in certain classes of 


1 I. A., xii, 202 ; Atharva-Veda (Bloomfield and Garbe). 

2 Ant. Chamba, p. 212 etn. 
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problems, e.g., indeterminate equations Mahavira uses no 
notation, and Bhaskara (a.d. twelfth century) is the first Hindu 
mathematician to refer explicitly to symbols. 

In the Bakhshali manuscript the following symbols are 
used : — 

(i) A dot over the unit is used to express the unknown 

quantity. This is not the ordinary Indian practice 
and may possibly be connected with the later Greek 
practice as exemplified in the works of Diophantus, 
where a symbol * was used to designate the un- 
known, certain forms of which are not very unlike 
the Bakhshali symbol. 

(ii) The sign + indicates a negative quantity. It is 

placed on the right-hand side of the symbol it 
affects. This also suggests Diophantus who used a 
symbol that somewhat resembles or the psi in- 
verted. 

(iii) Bhd (short for Bhdga = a fraction) means that the 

number preceding it is to be treated as a denomi- 
nator. 

(iv) Pha (short for phala = fruit, answer) denotes equal- 

ity. 

(v) Ya (for yuta — joined) indicates addition. 

(vi) Mu (mula = a root) indicates “squaring.” 

(vii) a (? adhihana) indicates the initial term of an arith- 
metical series. 

(viii) u {uttara = the increase) indicates the common differ- 
ence. 

(ix) pa (pada ~ period) means the number of terms. 

(x) dha (? dhana) indicates the sum of the terms. 

(xi) ru (rupa) is used to indicate unity or absolute num- 

ber. 

(xii) dri (driiya = ? visible) denotes total. 

(xiii) Se (tiesa) applied by Mahavira to a certain class of. 
problems of fractions. 

(xiv) Fractions are written with the numerator above the 

denominator, but without any dividing line. Unity 
is often written as a denominator. 

(xv) Multiplication is generally indicated by juxtaposition. 

VIII. 

The actual rules and problems are here given. For con- 
venience of reference the sutras or rules are numbered as in the 
text. The substance of each rule and example i^ given, but no 
attempt at a literally accurate rendering has been made. The 
reader is referred to Hoernle’s translation. 


• T. L. Heath, Diophantus* of Alexandria^ p. .32f. 
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Sutra 18 . If two arithmetical progressions of the same 
number of terms (n) have equal sums then 

n — 2 ^ ^ + 1 and s = ^ {2a + n — l.d) 

(rfg-dj) 2 

where a,, are the initial terms, and dg the common differ- 
ences. 


Example 1 . 

First terms 2 and 3, increments 3 and 2 , w = 3, s— 15. 


Example 2. 

First terms 5 and 10, increments 6 and 3, n = 5 = 65. 

Progressions are treated in all Hindu works. Mahavira 
gives 

a2 = -— (dg-dil + ai 

mi 


but makes Uj = 1 . Bhaskara gives no such rule. 

Sutra 25. Having subtracted the series (of rates) and the 
multiplication of the instalments from one, determine the 
original amount by multiplication after dividing. 

Example : — A merchant pays octroi (in kind) on certain 
goods at three different places. At the first he gives \ of the 
goods, at the second he gives and at the third 5 . The total 
amount of duty paid is 24. What is the original amount of the 

goods ? 


The solution is 


24 

l-(l-i){l-i)(l-ij 


= 40. 


Answer. 


There are three other examples given. Bhaskara gives ‘ 
an example similar to the above. It is as follows : — 

Example : — A traveller engaged in a pilgrimage gave half 
his money at Prayaga ; two-ninths of the remainder at Ka 6 i ; a 
quarter of the residue in payment of taxes on the road ; six- 
tenths of what was left at Gaya. There remained 63 ni^kas 
with which he returned home. Tell me the amount of his stock 
of money if you have learned the method of reduction of frac- 
tions of residi^es. 


Solution 


63 


(i-i)(i-;;Ki-i)(i-fW) 


540. 


1 LUavati, § 53 
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There are also three examples of the same kind of problem 
given by Mahavira.^ He terms these the S'esa variety of 
miscellaneous problems on fractions, and in the Bakhshali 
manuscript the abbreviation is used to denote the loss in 
such proWems. This class of examples does not occur in the 
works of Aryabhata, Brahmagupta and Sridhara. 

Sutra 27. Having nfultiplied severally the parts of gold 
with the wastage, let the total wastage be divided by the sums 
of the parts of gold. The results is the wastage of each part of 
gold. 

This means that if a,, a a„ are different quantities 

of gold, and w„ are the respective losses in weight, 

then law the average loss. 

Examples : — (1) Gold 1, 2, 3, 4 suvarna , and losses I, 2, 3, 4 
7 nd,^akas, The average is 

L- .3 + 4.4 _ . 

1 + 2 + 3 + 4 ~ 

(3) Gold 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and another metal 2, 3, 4. 
Losses 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 1, 2, 3. respectively. 

Solution — 

5.4 + 6.5 + 7.6 + 8.7 + 98+ 10,9 + 2.1 +3.2 + 4 3 
5 + 6 + 7 + 8 + 9 TT 0 

Similar problems are given by Maliavira^ under the title 
Suvarva-kuttikdra. Here is one: — 

There are 1 part of gold of I varna, 1 part of 2 varnas, 
1 part of 3 varnas, 2 parts of 4 varnas, 4 parts of 5 varnas, 7 parts 
of 14 varnas. Throwing these into the fire make them all into 
one, and then say what the varna of the mixed gold is. This 
mixed gold is distributed among the owners of the foregoing 
parts. What does each get ? 

See also Bhaskara’s Llldvati,^ Sridhara has also similar 
rules,* while Brahmagupta gives no such problems. 

Sutra 50. What number added to five is a square, that 
same number lessened by seven is a square. Which number is 
that? That is the question. 

This example, which may be expressed by 

a; + 5 = 

a; — 7 = , 

oecurs in a more general form in Brahmagupta,^ and el-Karchi 
gives several examples of the same kind and it is dealt with 

‘ p. § § 29-32. p. 138, Us 199-180. 

Sectio'i V. * §§ 99—108. ^ Ch. xviii, § 84. 
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generally by Diophantus.* The solution given in the Bakhshali 
manuscript is as follows : — 

“The sum of the additive and subtractive numbers is 12, 
the half of it is 6, lessened by 2 is 4, its half 2, its square 4, 
which is added to the substractive number and becomes 11. 
This is the number.” This solutiop is based upon the fact 

that ^0^-^ — p ) + a 4- 6 is a perfect square. See el-Karchi.‘^ 


a c 

Stitra 53. A earns ^ daily and B earns - . If ^4 gives e 
o a 

to B when will they have equal amounts ? 


Example 1 : — A earns f and B earns f . A gives 1 to B 
whence they will have equal amounts in 30 days. 

Sntra 54. ‘ ‘ With the sale the purchase should be divided ; 

then divide it again diminished by one, then multiply it with 
the profit. It is then the capital.” 

If the rate of cost is A and the sale price B and the total 

P 

profit P, then the capital is ^ — j . 


Example : — “ One purchases (at the rate of) seven for two 
and sells (at the rate of) six for three. Eighteen is his profit. 
Say now what is his capital ? ’ ’ 

Answer — -r =24. 

6/7 ^ 


Unnumbered Sutras and Examples. 

1. A gives X, B gives 2x, C gives 3a;, D gives 4a;. The 
total is 200. 

1+2 + 3 + 4 = 10 V%° = 20. 

Therefore 20 + 40 + 60 + 80 = 200 are the numbers. 

2. A gives X, B gives twice as much A, G gives 3 times 
as much as iP, D gives 4 times as much as G, and the total 
is 132. 

If A gives 1, then B gives 2, G gives 6, D gives 24. 

1 + 2 + 6 + 24 = 33 a;=VV = 4. 

^ Woepcke, p. 63. 


1 ii, Ilf. 
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3. A has X, B has 2A , C has 3(^ + jB) , 2) has 4:{A + 5 + (7). 
The total is 300. 

Put x=l, then A has 1, B has 2, C has 9, D has 48. 

1 + 2-|“94*48 = 60 and x = = 5. 

4. A has B kas 2A + 2i; C has 35 + 3J; D has 

4C -f- 4J. Their total is I44J. 

Put x=l, then A has 2J, B has 7|, C has 26; D has I08J. 
2| + 7i + 26 + I08J= 144| and a; = I. 

5. A gives a: + 1 ; 5 gives 2^ + 2A; G gives 3 J + 3{A -h B ) ; 
D gives 4J + ^A -f ^ + (7). The total is 222. 

Put a;== I, then A gives 2| ; J5 7J ; C 33| ; D 138^ and 
2h + 7| + 33| 4- 1781 = 222 and a: = 1. 

This method of solution is termed by Bhaskara Ikta karman 
or operation with an assumed number. It corresponds to the 
old Egyptian rule of false position. 

IX. 

From these rules and examples and the aid of a knowledge 
of other Hindu works we may almost conjecture the contents 
of the whole work. It was probably an ordinary compendium 
of rules and examples such as these by Srldhara, Mahavira and 
Bhaskara. 

The foregoing notes on particular rules and problems 
show that there is nothing in them to indicate a very great age 
for the work. There is not the least doubt that the work is 
after the time of Brahmagupta, and the indications are that it 
is even later than Bh^kara. While there is no positive evi- 
dence against this there is evidence of a general nature which 
leads us to brieve that Bhaskara wrote before the Bakhshali 
manuscript was written. As pointed out above the form of 
presentation is distinctly modern ; the rules and problems are 
similar to those of the twelfth century, and there is not a 
single bit of evidence to indicate any earlier period. Indeed the 
evidence of this section supports the conclusions that were 
based upon the evidence in other sections. 

The literary form and the mathematical form of the 
manuscript points to a comparatively late period ; the script is 
not ancient; the notation used and the rules And examples 
have nothing ancient about them, and my general conclusion is 
that the manuscript was not written much before the twelfth 
century a.d. It may have been an adaptation of a more 
ancient work, but it is certainly not a faithful copy of any work 
composed much before the twelfth century. 




SEPTEMBER, ipi^. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th September, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

Colonel G. F. A. Harris, C.S.I., President, in the chair. 

The following members w’ere present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Mr. A. C. Atkinson, Dr. Sivanath 
Bhattacharji, Lieut. T. L. Boraford, J.M.S., Mr. .J. Coggin 
Brown, Mr. G. de P. Cotter, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, Mr. E. 
Digby, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Mr.*H. G. Graves, Mr. H. H. Hayden, 
C.I.E., Mr. D. Hooper, Rec. H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. J. Inseh, 
Mr. V. H. Jackson, Mr. W. Jessop, Mr. H. C. Jones, Mr. S. W. 
Kemp, Rev. W. R. LeQuesne, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Capt. 
R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastii, C.I.K , Rev. J. Watt. 

V Isitors: —Mr. R. 0. Burton, Mr. O. G. Haarbleicher, Mrs. 
Insch, Mr. E. H. Paseoe. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty- six presentations were annonm^ed. 

Tlie General Secretary reported tlie death of Balm Nobin 
('handra Rural and Babu Mohendra Nath De. 

The following two gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members : — 

Bahadur Singh Singhi, Zemindar and Banker, A/.imganj,' 
District Murshidabad, proposed by Babu Rakhal l)as Banerji, 
seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, C.I.E. : 
Mr, T, P. Ghosh. Zemindar, Kidderpore, Calcutta, proposed by 
Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhojiadhyaya, Kt., seconded by 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

Maliarnahopadhyaya HaraprasM S'astrl exhibited tlie 
genealogical tree of the Rathor family and of a photograph of 
Sliihoji, the Founder of tlie family. 

A com pie. e genealogical tree of the Ratjior family of 
Rajputs, giving the lineage of the Rajas of Jodhapura, Bikanir, 
Kisengarh and Rutlam, piepared under the direction of a far- 
famed hard of Rajputana, Barhat Bala Box of Hanuta in 
Jaipur- from Rao Shiho, the founder of the family, with a 
portrait of Shiho on horseback and that of his wife Parvati, 
who died a sat i. 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastrl also exhibited 
some manuscripts of the 12th century. 

A manuscript of PrajhaparamitasatarsahasrikaHratna-sam- 
cayagatha in 84 chapters, written in mixed Sanskrit, entirely 
in verse. Translated into Chinese in a.d. 981. The present 
manuscript copied in A.D. 1175. 

Gk>vindaraja, the son of Madhava Bhatta, is well known as 
a commeiitator of Manu. It is not commonly known that he 
wrote a complete code of Hindu Law. Such a code has been 
found, copied in the year 1145. This is the earliest code of 
Hindu Law yet known. 

Mr. S. W. Kemp exhibited photographs (lantern slides) 
taken in the Abor country. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Preliminary Note on the Origin of Meteorites. — By L. L. 
Fbbmob, D.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.G.S. 

2. Remarks on the Tibetan Manuscript Vocabularies in the 
Bishop's College, Calcutta. — By Rev. Fb. Felix, O.C. Com- 
municated by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

3. Earliest Jesuit Printing in India — From the Spanish of 
Fr. C, Gamez Rodeles, S.J. — By Fr. L. Cabdon, S.J. Com- 
municated by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

4. Bakhshali Manuscript. — By G. R. Kaye. 

These three papers will be published in a subsequent 
number of the Journal. 

5. A possible Chemical Meffiod of distinguishing between 
Seasoned and Unseasoned Teak-wood. — By Anijkul Chandra 
Sibcab, M.A., F.C.S., Premchand Roychand Scholar. Com- 
municated by Mb. E. R. Watson. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for August, 
1912. 

6. A Biography of Santi Deva^ the author of Bodhicaryya- 
valara . — Ry Mahamahopadhyaya Habaprasad Sastri, C.I.E. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 
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34* The Ash of the Plantain {Musa saplentum, Linu.). 
By David Hooper. 


The ash of the leaves and stalks of the plantain has long been 
used in India for various industrial purposes. It is employed 
by the dyers as an alkaline mordant, by dhobis in place of soap, 
and by doctors as a medicine ; it yields a crude form of table 
salt, and it is frequently used by villagers as a manure. 
McCann in “Dyes and Tans of Bengal” remarks, “ The ashes 
of the leaves, etc., of the plantain are universally employed in 
many dyeing processes in Bengal.” The ash prepared by 
burning the dried leaves and stalks is soaked in water and the 
liquor is called “Khar pani.” In this liquor the dyed fabrics 
are immersed and the colour fixed. “Khar-pani” is prepared 
also from the ashes of other plants as Achyranthes aspera, Boer- 
haavia diffusa^ Gmelina arhorea and Vitex trifolia, but the plan- 
tain, on account of its 'abundance near every village, has a 
peculiar' reputation in the dyeing industry. 

There is an interesting account of the preparation of salt from 
plantain leaves in Tavernier’s “Travels” (Vol. II, 283, also II, 
4). Referring to the visit to Assam the author writes as 
follows Finally, as regards salt, there is none in the King- 
dom but what is manufactured which is done in two ways, 
The other method which is that most commonly fol- 
lowed: take some of those leaves of the kind of fig tree which 
we call 'Adam’s fig, they are dried in the same manner and 
burnt, and the ashes of these consist of a kind of salt which is 
so pungent that it is impossible to eat it unless it is softened : 
this is done in the following way. The ashes are put into water, 
where they are stirred about for ten to twelve hours, then this 
water is strained three times through a cloth and then boiled. 
As it boils the sediment thickens, and when the water is all 
consumed, the salt which is white and fairly good is found at 
the bottom. 

“ It is from the ashes of fig leaves that in this country the lye 
is made to boil silk, which becomes as white as snow, and if the 
people of Assam had more figs than they have- they would 
make all their silks white, because white silk is much more 
valuable than the other, but they have not sufficient to bleach 
half the silks which are produced in the country.” 


i Early Italian travellers called the plant Fico d*Adaino.** 
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In a footnote to this extract it is recorded that the manu- 
facture of salt from the leaves of the plantain is mentioned by 
Muhammed Kazim, and it is pointed out by the editor that the 
pungency is probably due to the presence of potash salts. 

In a paper ^ read before this Society about eighty years ago, 
Mr. J. Stevenson, Superintendent, Saltpetre Factory, Behar, 
published the composition of the ashes of certain Indian plants 
used in local industries. These consisted of spent indigo, poppy, 
tobacco and “ gada purnah ” (Boerhaavia diffusa, Linn.). The 
latter was used by dhobis as a substitute for soap. The 
composition, as might be expected, was very variable, the por- 
tion soluble in water ranged from 28 to 49 per cent and was 
returned as a mixture of carbonate, chloride and sulphate of 
potassium. 

It was considered a matter worthy of enquiry to examine 
some samples of the ash of plantain leaves to discover if the}^ 
possessed any uniformity of composition and an alkalinity 
superior to the asii of other plants. In the Industrial Section 
of the Indian Museum there are four specimens of plantain ash 
supplied some years ago in connection with indigenous dyeing 
processes. They were from Burma, Murshidahad, Manipur 
(where the ash is called Lapee-ut”) and a Bengal village. A 
sample of the ash prepared from plants grown in the Suuder- 
buns was also tested. On igniting the samples and estituating 
the solubilit}’ and alkalinity they afforded the following figures ; 



Sunder- 

buns. 

Burma. 

Murshi* 

dabad. 

Manipur. 

Be)nfi:al. 

Volatile matter . , 

8*75 

14T5 

19-8 

17-00 

12-60 

Sol. in water 

25 00 

27-51 

19 2 

10-26 

7-94 

Sol. in acid 

44-00 

23-24 

240 

20-70 

31T6 

Insoluble 

22*25 

35-10 

370 

52-04 

48-30 

Alkalinity as KHO 

8*05 

15*0] 

12-08 

6-58 

3-29 


This y>artial analysis of the samples exhibits an absence of 
uniformity in the (composition, the chief features being tlie 
water-soluble matter ranging from 7'94 to 27'5] , with a certain 
correspondence in the alkalinity, and insoluble silica from 22 2 
to 52*04 per cent. 

Assuming the probability of the samples of ash from Manipur 
and the Bengal village having been partly washed with water, 
it was decided that analyses should be made of the ash of the 
leaves ignited under personal supervision. Two samples of 
leaves from plants growing near Calcutta were accordingly 
burnt in platirmm crucibles, and detailed analyses of the ashes 
together with the ash from Burma were made by my assistant, 
Babu Kali Prosana Ray, M.A. The percentage of ash in No. 1 
was 8*75 and in No. 2, 1 15. 


I Journ. Asiat. Soc. Beng., Vol. II (1833), 322. 
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Calcutta 

Calcutta, 

Burma 


bazar. 

Belvedere. 



1 

2 


Silica 

5-30 

31*36 

34*65 

Iron and alumina 

. . 5*60 

4*79 

7*27 

Lime 

.. 11*40 

12*36 

7*26 

Magnesia 

• . . 3*92 

8*44 

4*44 

Potasli 

. . 33*05 

16*59 

13*98 

Soda 

2*05 

10*28 

5*47 

Phosplioric acid 

9*70 

5*21 

3*03 

Sulphuric 

8*23 

2*84 

2*35 

( 'arbonic 

12*40 

1*87 

6*43 

Chlorine 

5*40 

6*49 

3*10 


Manganese was present in all tlie samples. 

There are some striking differences in the combination of 
inorganic elements in the three trees of the same botanical 
origin grown in various localities, and it cannot be said that 
any one constituent exists in a constant proportion, or that the 
ash of the plantain lias a peculiarly characteristic composition. 
There is a remarkably small amount of silica in the ash of the 
leaves from ( 'alcutta market, the presence of whicli does not 
proportionately raise the soluble constituents except the potash 
and phosplioric and sulphuric acids. Tlie lime, potash and 
phosphoric acid have a certain value in agriculture, but it is 
evident that plantain ash has no standard composition such as 
is now required in all commercial manures. 

Partial analyses of tiie ash of the young and mature leaves 
and midrib showed also considerable differences in the amount 
and relation of the salts present. 

In ‘ ' Teysmannia ” (Vol. 20, 1909, 644) the results are given 
of the examination of the ash of various tropical plants. Of 
the leaves of Musa it is recorded that the quantity of ash is 
10-87 percent., with 2*42 per cent of silica and 1*04 per cent 
of lime. As shown above the analysis of individual samples of 
plant organs has only a limited value. 

It will be interesting to quote the analysis of the fruit of the 
banana or plantain from Venezuela made by Marcane and 
Muntz (Jahresber, /. Agric. Ghem*, 1877, 20, 125, and 1879, 
22, 104). It contained potassium sulphate 3-61, potassium 
chloride 14*34, magnesium phosphate 8*77, potassium oxide 
27*12, potassium carbonate 41*66, calcium carbonate 117, iron 
oxide 0*36, silica 2*06. 

The husk of the fruit contained potassium carbonate 47*98, 
sodium carbonate 6*58, potassium chloride 25*18, alkaline phos- 
phate (with a little sulphate) 5*66, charcoal 7*5, lime 7*1, silica 
and earthy phosphates. 

De Saussure, so long ago as 1804, recognized that the ash of a 
particular plant is considerably influenced by the nature of the 
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soil in which it is growing, notwithstanding the fact that 
plants have a selective capacity for assimilating organic and 
inorganic nutritive material. The comparatively large amount 
of chlorine found in the ash of the plantain grown in the 
brackish region of the Sunderbuns supports De Saussure’s con- 
clusions. Considerable differences have been observed in the 
percentage of mineral elements in a given species of plant grown 
under different environments, and tlie plantain is no exception 
to the rule. It is reasonable to infer that the composition of the 
ash of a fast-growing tree like Musa is more variable than that of 
the ash of a slow-growing tree like tea. This, however, is a 
subject of physiological botany which goes beyond the scope 
of the paper, which is an attempt to deal with the economic 
value of plantain ash as shown in the composition of a few 
samples of Indian origin. 



35» A Compound of Sodium Cuprous Thiosulphate and 

Acetylene Cuprous Acetylide. {^l^relhninartfnofice^^ 

* 

By Kshttibhushan Bhadttri, M.Sc. 


When a solution of sodium thiosulpbate is added to one 
of copper acjetate until the colour becomes pale green, and 
acetylene gas is passed into the solution, the colour gradually 
changes to red, and finally a red precipitate separates out. 
The precipitate is washed by decantation with alcohol, filtered, 
and waslied on the filter again with alcohol. Both the sodium 
thiosulphate and copper acetate being soluble in alcohol, 
there is no difficulty in removing them. The precipitate is, how- 
ever, completely soluble in water and hence cannot be washed 
with it. Its solution in water has a blood-red colour. The 
cold solution is perfectly stable, but if it be heated, cupric 
sulphide separates out, and acetylene gas is evolved. A similar 
change can be brought about by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid. When the acid is added the solution at once becomes 
colourless, and if it be immediately neutralized with an alkali 
the original red substance is reprecipitated. The cold acid 
solution very slowly gives off acetylene and sulpliur dioxide, 
sulphide of copper being precipitated. 

The substance can be salted out from its aqueous solution 
by the addition of almost any salt ; and in the case of some 
salts the precipitation is so complete that the supernatant 
liquid is perfectly colourless. But curiously enough the sub- 
stance is as soluble in a concentrated solution of sodium 
chloride as in water. When heated in a capillary tube the' 
substance begins to decompose above 140X, the decomposition 
being complete when the temperature reaches lbO°C. When 
the subvstance is touched with a hot platinum vire it burns 
like gunpowder. 

On analysis one sample of the substance gave : — 

From 01664 grms. — 0*03886 grins, of NaoSO^ and 0*0915 
grms. of CugS ; from 0*1819 grms : — 0*2798 grms. of 
BaSO,. 

Another sample of the substance gave : — • 

From 0*1517 grms. — 0*0847 grms. of Cu. S. 

„ 0*1668 ,, —0*2580 „ BaSO^. 

From which the percentage of — 

Na = 7*56, Cu = 44*7 and 8 = 21*2, 
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the theoretical value for the formula 4 Cu.SO. 4 Na S 0 
5CU. C..7C. H being— 

Na = 7-33, Cu = 45 2, S = 20-4. 

When the substance is decomposed in vacuum it gives off a 
large amount of SO and CO.^ with an admixture of a little 
acetylene. ‘ 

When the substance is treated with an alkali it undergoes 
a modification, an insoluble brown-coloured substance being 
the result. 

The author is now engaged in studying its properties and 
the analysis* of the gases obtained ])y explosion. 



36. Note on the Interaction of Hydrazines with 
Ferri-cyanides. 

By Priyadaranjan R^ay and Hemendra Kumar Sen. 


The oxidation of hydrazine has been elaborately studied 
by Browne and Shetterly (cf. Journal Am. Chem. Soc. oV, 
(i909) , p. 783), from the standpoint of the formation of ammonia 
and hydronitric acid. They have pronounced the reaction 
between iodic acid and hydrazine as the only instance where 
it is free from any side disturbances. According to their sug- 
gestion Hale and Redfield (Jl. Am. Ch. Soc., S3, (1911), 
p. 1353), have evaluated hydrazine by this method, confirming 
the work of Rimini (cf. Atti. Acad. Lincei [5], 75, II, p. 320). 
But the method of estimation is inconvenient and requires 
considerable time ; further the apparatus necessary is cumbrous 
and is not ordinariK available. 

As a ready method of evaluating hydrazine was necessary 
in the course of our study of some dynamical problems (dynamics 
of the interaction of bromic acid with hydrazine), we set about 
the task of finding out one. Accordingly, we attempted the 
oxidizing action of alkaline ferri-cyanides upon hydrazine — a 
reaction found to be entirely free from any side disturbances 
and hence from the objections raised by Browne and Shetterly 
in connection with the action of many other oxidizing agents. 

In the present case the method of evaluation is simplicity 
itself and the results obtained are also surprisingly accurate. 
The only apparatus necessary is a Crum s nitrometer, into 
which hydrazine sulphate has only to be weighed out, the 
solution rendered alkaline, and pellets of potassium ferri- 
cyanide introduced from below. The reaction proceeds very 
smoothly and is complete within two or three minutes. The 
volume of nitrogen lollected gives the measure of hydrazine 
according to the simple oxidation formula : — 

N = N +2H,0. 

The most far-reaching effect, however, of the above re- 
action is the reverse evaluation of ferri-cyanides. The reaction 
proceeds according to the following equation : — 

4K.,Fe(CN), + 4KOH + NgH.-N + 4K,Fe(CN)K + 4 H 2 O. 

It has a decided advantage over the j>ermanganate process 
in so far as the end point in the latter case can rarely be 
correctly hit off, not to speak of the unusually long time 
required to finish the whole operation. 
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It need scarcely be pointed out that hence arises a simple 
method of detecting and estimating ferri-cyanides in presence 
of ferro- cyanides. We are at present engaged in studying the 
dynamics of the above reaction, expecting it to be a multi- 
molecular one. 



37' On Isomeric Allylamincs. {Second (U>ni m HuiCyation), 
TBy Prafttlla Chandra Ray and Rasik Lal Datta. 


The preparation and properties of allylammoiiium nitrite 
were described in a paper to the Society (Ray and Datta, 
Journ, Asiatic Soc., 1912, 8, 101) and during its preparation 
two amines of distinct boiling points were obtained, as noticed 
in our preliminary communication (Ray and Datta, Journ. 
Asiatic Soc., 1912, 8, 103). The cause of the isomerism was 
not then clear, since for the sulphuric acid hydrolysis we 
used the synthetic mustard-oil, but for the hydrochloric acid 
liydrolysis we used the natural one. 

With a view to clear up the point, pure mustard-oil 
obtained from Kahlbaum was redistilled and it was found 
tliat a small portion of blie oil passed off between 140 and 150" 
and tiien nearly the whole of the oil boiled sharply between 
150 and 151/ This latter fraction was liydrolysed by both 
the acids. First, the hydrolysis w^as effected with strong 
sulphuric acid according to the method of Hofmann (Ber. 1868, 
1, 182) and it was found that the mixture began to boil at 
53 A but the greater portion boiled at 58^. Then the hydrolysis 
was carried out by a slightly weaker sulphuric acid and it 
was found that the fraction boiling at 53^ predominated, though 
the fraction boiling at 58" was also formed. It is necessary 
to point out that in the case of the hydrolysis with strong 
sulpluiric acid, the liydrolysis is finished almost immediately, 
but with the weak acid it takes a little time. 

Next, a portion was hydrolysed according to the method ^ 
of Gabriel and Eschenbach (Ber. 1897, 30, 1125) and it was 
found, as noticed in our previous communication, that the 
amine obtained boiled at 53°, mixed wdtii only a small 
quantity of that boiling at 58°. Gabriel and Eschenbach, 
however, described the boiling point as ranging between 55 


Recently we obtained samples of allylamine from Kahl- 
baum (Berlin) and redistilled them, when it was found that 
most of the amine boiled at 53*3° with only a small portion 
which boils higher. Further to determine the purity of the 
amine, combustion analyses were made and thdy were found 
to agree closely with the theory. 


T055 gave 24*9 c.c. N.> at 33° and 760 mm. , N — 25 74. 
•1083 gave *2482 CO., and *1315 H,0 ; 0 = 62*53; H = 13*49. 
•1179 gave *2720 CO, and *1382 H O; C = 62*92; H = 13 02. 
Calc, for C Hf NH,; C = 63*15; H= 12*29; N = 24*56. 
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Hence the amine supplied by Kahlbauin is pure and 
consists of one kind only, and he presumably obtained it by 
eliminating the other small fractions from the amine obtained 
by the hydrolysis of mustard-oil with 20% hydrochloric acid 
according to the method of Gabriel and Eschenbach. Perkin 
(Trans. Chem. Soc., 1889, 55, 697) noticed while determining 
some physical constants of amines* that the allylamine whicli 
he used had a boiling point 53*3^. Now, two allylamines 
are known, iso-allylamine, CHg.CH = CH.NHg, which is ob- 
tained by boiling /5:?-propylamine with caustic potash (Gabriel, 
Hirsch, Ber. 1896, 29,747) and has a boiling point 66 — 67°, 
and normal allylamine, CH2 = CH. CH2NH2, with contradictory 
statements of boiling point, viz., 53*3° and 58°. But there 
is a possibility of the existence of* a third amine of tlie formula 
CH. =C(NH3).CH^. Hence, the two normal amines have now' 
to be differentiated and called a and according to the posi- 
tion of the NHg group. Thus a-allylamine CH^ — CH.CH0NH9 
is the amine known, and /^-allylamine CH2 = C(NH3).CH, is 
the amine whose existen<‘e is being established. 

It is evident from the laws of homologous series that the 
a-aniine is that with the higher boiling point, viz., 58\ and 
the /i-amine is that with the lower boiling point, 53’3 . 

Hence, the amines may now l>e tabulated as follow's : — 
Iso-allylamine, CH,CH - CH.XH 
a-allylarnine, CHo =CH.CH2.NH 
/^-alhdamine, CH =^C(NH2).CH 

We are at present engaged in studying the properties of 
the different fractions with a view further to establish their 
identity. 


('hemical Laboratory, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 



38. Theories to explain the Origin of the Visen Family 
of Majhawali. 

By M. M. HAraprasad Shastri. 


I propose in the following pages to write a history of the 
Bissen Ksattriyas of Oudh. There are no less than thirteen 
chieftains of this family in that Province. They have achieved 
for themselves by their loyalty, devotion to the Throne, their 
public spirit and open-handed liberality, a position among the 
('hiefs of India inferior only to the great ruling chiefs of the 
Empire. 

The origin of the Bissens, like that of so many distin- 
guished Indian Ruling Claris, is lost in the obscurity of distant 
ages. The work of investigation of that origin has been made 
doubly difficult by the various conflicting theories that have 
been started to explain their obscure origin. Some of the 
theories are diametrically opposed to one another, one contra- 
dicting the other in the most essential points. In the present 
case the theories are many; nor are the historians of the family 
to be blamed for starting theories which are on the face of 
them impossible. For the accurate and systematic investi- 
gation of Indian liistory has only very lately been begun. Even 
then the paucity of verified materials, and still more the paucity 
of sincere and earnest workers in the field of history, make it 
difficult to say anything authoritatively on Indian historical 
problems. 

The sheet anchor of the history of the Bissen family is, 
however, a tradition long current in the family and admitted 
to be reliable by such competent authorities as Sir Henry 
Elliott; and that tradition is that the present head of the 
family is 115th in descent from the founder. Starting with 
this, the terra firma of the history of the family, the historians 
have formulated various theories whicli it is desirable to 
examine carefully. There are some statements in the ancient 
traditions that the family is a Brahma-Ksattriya family that 
is, Ksattriya closely connected with Brahmins, Proceeding on 
this statement the writers make Mayura, a Brahmin, the 
father of Visva Sen , the founder of the family. And as there 
was a famous Mayura, a Bralimin poet of great celebrity, they 
identified this Mayura with that and somehow explained the 
origin of the family. But the position is untenable. Much, 
however, is known of Mayura Kavi who was the contemporary, 
and some say the father-in-law, of Vana Bhatta, the Court 
pandit of Harsavardhana, the last grea.t Hindu Emperor of 
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India, and the author of Kadambari and Harsacarita. Nagoji 
Bhatta, the great commentator of the 18th century on Maha- 
bhassya and various other works, and a man of phenomenal 
learning and phenomenal activity, whose survey of Indian 
literature was perhaps the widest ever known, has written a 
commentary on Mayura’s Surya Sataka in the preface to 
which he has given the whole tradition about Mayura, his 
transgression, his leprosy, his determination to commit suicide 
by hanging, his century of hymns to the Sun, his deliverance 
from the dire disease, his relations with Vana, his son-in-law 
and rival, and his sojourn in Kanouj , the (capital of the 
Empire. 

The age of tliese three ureat men — Harsa, Vana and Mayura 
— is well known. Harsa reigned -from 60b to 648; Vana died 
before the middle of the reign without finishing the first ixreat 
historical work in India which he undertook, namely, the 
historj^ of Harsavardhana Mayilra lived to a great age but it 
is not known when he died. 

If the Bissen family is to be traced from tliis Mayura, 115 
generations are to be crammed into little more than 12 
centuries, giving nine generations to a century, a thing which 
transcends belief and is against all human probability. 

Another attempt was made to identify this Mayura with 
the newly discovered Mayura V'arma in the Carnatic who 
renounced his Brahminhood to wreak his vengeance on the 
Pallavas of Kancl for insults heaped on him. He founded a 
family and a monarchy which lasted several centuries. Kakus- 
tha Varma was fifth from him in descent and his date is 485 
A.i>. Allowing two centuries for five generations Mayura 
would ( orne to the fourth century a.d This would give us 
about 17 centuries for 115 generations, that is, nearly seven 
generations to a century. This also is an impossible calcula- 
tion. 

The Bissens for 79 generations had the surname Sena. 
From the 80th they changed it into Malla. This is a statement 
given by the genealogist of the family. Now the Mallas of 
Ko.^ala were a powerful ruling tribe in the neighbourhood of 
the scenes of the greatest activity of Buddha Sakva Singha, 
and an attempt has been made to trace the origin of the 
Bissens from the Malla king of Pava in Kosala, in whose 
territory, Kusinara or Kusinagara, the place where Buddha 
attained his Nirvana, was situated. This theory has no con- 
nection with Mayura and I believe the scholar who advanced 
it did not consider it j)ossible any longer to connect Mayura 
with Bissen family in the light of modern researches. The 
theory is weak as the Bissens are Mallas but recently, only about 
35 generations, a period which cannot be by any manipulation 
of arithmetical figures stretched to spread over more than 24 
centuries which have elasped since the Nirvana of Buddha. 
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Til is would give only a generation and a half to the century. 
The family tradition (Bissen Vansa Viltika) says that the title 
of Malla came into use at one of the sieges of Chitore, so that 
900 years for 36 generations does not appear improbable. 

I would therefore propose to identify the founder of the 
family of Bissen Ksattriyas with Visvasena, the Ksattriya 
Raja of Benares, three or four centuries before Buddha. He 
was an historical person, the father of Parsvanatha, the real 
founder of the Jaina religion. The Jainas of India believe in 
the existence of 24 Tlrthafikaras from the beginning of time. 
European and Indian scholars agree in thinking that 22 of 
these great personages are mythical and hypothetical ; but they 
believe that the 23rd Parsvanatha and the 24th Vardhamana 
are real historical persons, and such of the traditions as 
attach to these are historical Vardhamana after his re- 
nouncement of the world entered a Jaina monastery at Vaisali, 
liis birth-place, and Jaina monasteries seem to have been in a 
flourishing condition all over Eastern India in his time. 
Parsvanatha died at Sarnmedagiri, the Parsvanatha Hills, near 
the Giridhi Station of the East Indian Railway. 

His father's name was Visvasena. The Parsvanatha 
( arita does not speak of Parsva’s brothers, but that book is a 
religious work and concerns itself but little with the history of 
the family in which he was born. We hear of the kingdom of 
the KasI later on in the Buddhist annals. So the family must 
have been continued for several generations on the throne of 
Kasi, till the great struggle for supremacy which overthrew all 
the monarchies of Kosala and led to the establishment of the 
Magadh Empire in the early 4th century b.c. 

There is more than one strong point in the Malla theory 
which may commend it to the favourable consideration of 
scholars, namely, the vicinity of their possessions to the cradle 
of Bissen power in modern times, that is, Majhaulie in the 
Gorakhpur district. Kasia in the Gorakhpur district, which 
still belongs to the Majhaulie Raj, has been identified by Dr. 
Hoernle and Mr. Pargiter with Kusmagra, the place where 
Buddha entered Nirvana. But the Visvasena theory is also 
strong in that point. Benares is not very far from Majhaulie 
and Gorakhpur, both of which in ancient and modern times 
were often included in the kingdom of the province of Kasi. 
In ‘ Gorakhpore Darpan ’ it is said that the edifice known as 
“ Sahan Kot ” in Rudrapur, Pargana Sylhet, was built by one 
of the Rajas of Kasi. Probably it was the work of one of the 
Sejia Rajas of Kasi and the name Sena Kot got corrupted into 
Sahan Kot.” It is moreover mentioned in the Bissen 
Vansa Vatika” that this pargana along with others was 
presented to the Raja of Rudrapur Satasi by one of the Rajas 
of Majhoulie, thus showing that Visva Sen of Kasi has some 
connection with the Bissen family. It is also stated in the 
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above-mentioned book that the Majhoulie Raj once extended 
as far East as Patna, West as Belwa Bazar, South as the Saryu 
and North as Nepal. It has another strong point as the 
philological derivation of Bissen from Visva Sen would com- 
mend itself to all grammarians, and the third strong point is 
that it would spread 115 generations to about 30 centuries, 
giving less than four generations \n the century. The Jainas 
seem to delight in the surname Sena In the Jaina Pattavalis 
this surname occurs more frequently than among the rest of 
the population. Some of the Jaina Pattavalis are full of this 
surname. The reason of the predeliction of the Jains for this 
surname is not far to seek, for their great founder was himself 
the son of a Sena. In the Buddhist birth stories Brahma 
Datta is mentioned as the king of KasI who is said to have 
flourished long before the birth of Buddha. Hari vansa 
Parana, chapter XX, parva I, says tiiat the king was a Brahma 
Ksattriya; he married the daughter of Sukracarya and was the 
father of Visvak Sena. This Visvak vSena might be the Visva 
Sena of the Jain Annals, from whom it is not difficult to derive 
the name of Bissens. 

That we have not got a systematic history of the Bissen 
family is owing to the fact of Siidras gaining supremacy in 
Magadh and casting the Ksattri^m races of the whole of 
Northern India into the shade. They were not even encou- 
raged to hold high offices during the ascendancy of the Nandas 
and the Mauryas, who looked only upon ability and merit for 
employment under the State and cared very little for caste or 
creed. The Ksattriyas fared very badly and were compelled 
by circumstances to take to occupations other than warlike. 
It is, how^ever, possible that a branch of the Bissen family 
settled in Southern India and was the source of the Sena 
Kings of Bengal who are undisputedly called Brahma-Ksat- 
triyas. The Sena Kings derive their origin from Pandavas (see 
Vallala Carita),and taking into consideration that Brahmadatta, 
the father of Visvak Sena or Visva Sena, is described in the 
Hari vansa Parana as a descendant of Puru and becoming a 
Brahma-Ksattriya by inter- marrying with the families of 
Brahma- Rsis, the difficulty disappears. After assuming the 
title of Malla, another offshoot of this family might have 
gone to Nepal and given birth to the old Malla Kings of that 
country. 

One point still remains to be mentioned, and it is that both 
the Rajas of Majhauli and of Hathwa trace their origin from 
Mayura Kav? , though from different wives. The Majhauli genea- 
logy says that Vira Sena was third in descent from Mayura and 
therefore a Bissen, while the Hathwa house claims him to be a 
son of Mayura by his second wife and therefore its founder. 
Elliott, however, affirms that the name was Baghurnber Sahi 
and the Hathwa Raj family still bears the title of Sahi and 
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not of Sena. Whether this Vira Sena was the great Vira Sena, 
the conqueror of Southern India, and whether any connection 
existed between Mayura and the above-mentioned families, are 
still matters for research. 

Yet another theory has been started to explain the origin 
of name Vissen or Visen. It is said that the Visen family is 
only an offshoot of the Vr^nis so celebrated in the Mahabha- 
rata. The Vrsiiis are taken sometimes as another epithet for 
Yadus and sometimes as a branch of the Yadus. The founder 
of the family is said to have been Vrsana as descendant of Yadu. 
That the Vrsnis or Varsneyas were an influential clan is 
evidenced by even Krsna being called a Varsneya. The 
Yadavas had their ramifications all over India and not in the 
Deccan alone. Recent discoveries in Bengal have shown that 
in the tenth century a.d. Yadavas were ruling in Eastern India. 
If the Vissens are Vrsnis there can be no difficulty in explaining 
the length of their genealogy. Their connection with Brahmana 
miglit be of a subsequent date. 




39* Remarks on the Tibetan Manuscript Vocabularies 
in Bishop^s College, Calcutta. 

By the Rev.# Father Felix, O.C. 


The first publication of a Lexicon and a Grammar of the 
Tibetan language, printed at Serampore in 1826, was an event 
which made an epoch in the study of Asiatic literature. 

The notions possessed at that time in Europe of this im- 
portant language date back to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when a Tibeto-Mongol library v as discovered in the 
ruins of the Buddhist convent of Ablaiinkit, on the left bank 
of the Irtish ^ 

It is well known that, in 1722, Peter the Great, sent a 
volume from this library to the *Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Letlres' at Paris. This Society asked E. Fourmont to 
report on it, and this learned man recognized the writing of 
it to be Tibetan and ventured to undertake not only a reading 
of it, but even the translation of one page, by the help of 
a small Latin-Tibetan Vocabulary, composed by the Capuchin 
Father Domenico da Fano,^ a work doubtless very incomplete 
and faulty with regard to orthography. It is obvious that a 
work compiled with the aid of such defective materials could 
not render with exactness the meaning of the original. 

The Capuchin Friars who were settled in Lhasa for a 
quarter of a century from 1706 studied the languages. Two 
of them, Francisco Orazio della Penna, well known for his 
accurate description of Tibet, and Cassiano di Macerata sent 
iiome materials which were utilized by the Augustinian Friar, 
Aug. Ant. Georgi of Rimini, in his Alphabetum Tibeiunum 
(Rome 1762, 4^, p. 559), a ponderous and confused compilation, 
which may be still referred to, but with great caution. The 
Tibetan characters were designed by della Penna and engraved 
by Anthony Fontarita (Antoni us Fantautius) in 1738. 


i A. Geobgi, Alph. Tibet. ^ pp. 570, 663, sqq. 

M. M. Patjthieb et (L Brunet, * Les Livres sacres de toutea lea reli- 
^iona aauf la Bible.,* Edit. I. P. Migne, 1866, Tom. II, p. 375, col. 2. 

‘ ‘ Among all the travellers who succeeded one another in these parts of 
Asia, from the thirteenth century till the eighteenth, not one busied 
himself with making their language known to us. We m'ust come down 
to Father Domenico da Fano, of whom the Bibliotheque Nationale pos- 
sesses a Latin-Tibetan vocabulary (cf. Recherchea aur lea languea tartarea 
par Abel Remusat, tom. I, p. 336) and to Fathers Orazio della Penna 
and Cassiano, to obtain exact details on the idiom and writing of Tibet.” 
See also Melangea poathumea d^Hiatoire et de Litter atare Orientalea, par 
Abel Remusat, Paris, MDCCCXLIII, and Nout. Journ. A amt., 2e s^rie, 
vol. 1, 1828, p.401. 
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Father Cassiano di Macerata published ia 1773 a small 
Grammar entitled Alphahetum Tangutanum sive Tihetanum : 
pp. i-xvi ; Grammar, 1- 138. Typis S. C. de Prop. Fide. 

Abel Remusat entirely translated into French the Buddhist 
vocabulary, published at Pekin in five languages, namely: 
Sanskrit, Manchu, Mongol, Chinese, and French, and was able, 
in 1820, to present in his Recherchee sur les Langues Tartar es 
corrector views on the language of Tibet than those which existed 
until then. 

The English, who lived in India, were specially interested 
in procuring for themselves detailed inform,a.tions on Tibet, a 
country said to be very rich in gold, and situated in the 
neighbourhood of their possessions. It is not astonishing, then, 
that they tried to obtain the m^ans to study the language 
of a country so interesting both religiously and physically. It 
is to their efforts that we owe the publication of a Tibetan 
Grammar and Dictionary, printed at Serampore in 1S26, and 
bearing the following title : 

‘‘ A Dictionary of the Bhotanta or Boutan language, 
]»rinted from a manuscript copy, made by the late Rev. 
Frederic Cliristian Gotthelf Schroeter, edited by John Marsh- 
man. To which is prefixed a Grammar of the Bhotanta 
language, by Frederic Christian Gotthelf Schroeter, (‘dited by 
W. Carey, D.D., F.L.S., F.G.S., Serampore, 182fi.” 

With regard to Schroeter ’s grammatical notice, consist- 
ing of forty pages, and prefixed to this Dictionary of the 
Bhotanta or Boutan Language, it is, according to the avowal 
of Carey himself, very short and deficient in some im- 
portant points, but it is all that Mr. Schroeter had written.” 
(Preface, pp. ii, iii). The past tense of the verb ‘ to be ’ 
is wanting,” says Mr. Klaproth, as well as the conjugation of 
a Passive Verb, the remarks on indeclinable words, and the 
Syntax. Nevertheless, “this work helps to clear up several 
points upon which we possessed but very imperfect notions.” ^ 

The Tibetan-English Dictionary, intended for European 
students, wliich was edited by John Marsh man and was pub- 
lished with Tibetan types at the expense of the East India 
Company in 1826 at Serampore, was from a MS. csopy made 
by Fr. Chr. G. Schroeter, who had substituted English for 
the Italian of the original. It is bodily the work of an Italian 
Capuchin Missionary, who had been stationed for several years 
in Lhasa. 

Carey himself suggests this hypothesis in his preface : 
“It is highly probable that the following Dictionary was 
written by some of the Roman Catholic Missionaries who 
formerly laboured in Thibet. A copy of it was in the posses- 

i Nouveau Journal Aaiatique, 2^’ serie, vol. 1, 1828, pp. 401 — 42.“.- 
‘ Observations sur le Dictionnaire Tubetain imprirae a Serampore, par 
]VJ. Klaproth.’ 
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sion of the late Major Latter, which was copied by the late 
Mr. Schroeter, a missionary belonging to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Mr. Schroeter was placed at Tantaliya, a 
military post in Piirneah, and received a salary from Govern- 
ment. On his demise his manuscripts were submitted to the 
inspection of the editor, and at his recommendation, the 
printing of the whole was sanctioned by Government, and the 
expense supported by a generous subscription. The Dictionary 
was originally written in Italian, and has been partly translated 
into English by Mr. Marshman. Some few words, the explan- 
ation of which was very obscure, are marked with a * ” ^ 

“Notwithstanding the numerous imperfections in this 
work,” reported Klaproth,’^ “we are greatly obliged to the 
editors who have undertaken its publicp.tioa, because they had 
to overcome great difficulties. The greatest and hardest, with- 
out doubt, arose from the ignorance of the language of which 
they published the Dictionary, and seeondly, from the want of 
Tibetan types. Hence they were obliged to have these mould- 
ed ... . These small defects would be of little importance, if 
the Dictionary had been more complete and better disposed. 
We cannot but give })raise to the order in which the words 
lia\'e been arranged, an order much more convenient and easy 
for Europeans, who wish to consult this lexicon, than the one 
the Tibetans generally use in works of this kind. But the 
essential defect of the book is the want of a great number of 
necessary words, which is in no way c*onipensated by a multi- 
tude of often useless }>hrases. Many essential words are found 
only in these phrases, and one searches in vain for theui at 
their proper place. The explanations in English are partly too 
vague, [)art]y ijiexact and even faulty. The names relative 
to religion and Indian mythology are commonly explained by 
Sanskrit synonyms. We find at every moment the names of 
Siva, Lndra, Ouma, Vishnou, Krishna, Kartikra, etc., as 
explanations of Tibetan })hrases, which appear to contain the 
titles and designations of different manifestations of these 
divinities rather than their names.” 

The Tibetan- English Dictionary published at Serampore 
in 1826, under the name of Schroeter, was not his work. This 
(merman Missionary merely copied at Major Barre Latter’s house 
(ante 1820) a Tibetan-Italian Dictionary of which the Major 

1 I found also anotlu'r reference to this work in tlie Memoir o/ 
William Carey, D.D., by Eustache Carey, London, MDCCCXXXVl, 
Pl», 550-1. Letter dat«'d : Calcutta, July 18, 1823.* Dr. Carey to Dr. 
lyvland. “ 1 have also engaged to correct and publish the labours of 

the late Mr. Schroeter They consist of materials for a Grammar 

and Dictionary of the Bhote or Thibet language. The Grammar I must 
write from the materials, and the interpretations of the words in the 
Dictionary being in the Italian language. I shall have to translate.” 

^ Nouv. Journ. Asiat., op. cit. 

3 See Appendix 
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had obtained copies from Bettiah and Patria.^ This Dictionary 
was no other but the lexicon containing thirty- three thousand 
words, which was kept in Nepal in the hospice of the Capu- 
chins, according to Georgi,^ who regretted this book and 
despaired ever to see it. Father Hervas ^ in his ' Catalogue 
of Languages'^ mentions the same: “In the hospioe of the 
Capuchin Fathers at Nekpal in Tibet exists a Tibetan Dic- 
tionary of 33,000 words.” 

In January 1911, the attention of scholars was drawn to the 
original MS. in Bishop’s College, Calcutta, where on the 18th 
of March 1912, I went to inspect it. The Rev. Mr. Gee was 
kind enojiigh to place before me for examination some other 
Tibetan MS. Dictionaries, of which I submit here a description. 

I. A T^BETA^' -Italian Vocabulary, which is incomplete. 
The vowels and the first consonant 'I ka are missing. It 
begins from the letter p’ kha and continues to the letter ^ s, 
the last- but- two letter of the Tibetan alphabet. Several holes 
have been eaten through the paper by insects. It is probable 
that the dictionary was in its present condition when handed 
over to Bishop’s College. Mrs. Latter wrote of the diction- 
aries in 1824: “These are considerably damaged by insects, 
but sufficient remains to form a very complete dictionary.” 

This MS. is one foot long by 6| inches broad. It contains 
191 leaves or 382 pages, each of about 38 lines. The pages are 
not numbered, nor are they divided into columns. Each line 
starts with the Tibetan word in the Tibetan character called 
Uchhen (capitals or major letters), in opposition to the 
Umin, non-capital or minor letters. This latter form of 
writing is commonly used in familiar correspondence, written 
conventions and contracts and all other documents of private 
business, while the former is used by the Lamas in their 
religious, and by scholars in their scientific books. Next to 
the Tibetan words we find the Italian translation. 

This dictionary is properly a collection of all the sentences 
which the author could get from native teachers, completed by 
means of extracts from the Padrna tangyig, a popular series of 
legends about Padrna Sambhava. Unfortunately the work was 
left unfinished, and unrevised. Though richer in words than 
later dictionaries, the work cannot for these reasons be accepted 
as an authoritv on any doubtful point. 


^ Probably a mistake for Patna in R. Jeffrey’s letter. Cf. Appen- 
dix I. , 

^ Ant. Geobgi, Alphahetum Tibetanum, p. Iviii, (Praefatio) ; 
“ Lexicon Tibetanum triginta trium milliam vocabulorurn jacet MSS. 
in Hospitio P.P. Capuccinorum Neckpal. Magrio rebus nostris fuisset 
usui ; sed tarn longe abest, ut de eoedendo vix spes ima supersit. ’* 

S Hervas, Catalogo delle lingue, Cesena,^ 1785,4®, p. 147: “Nell’ 
ospicio de’ P. P. Cappuecini di Nekpal nel Tibet, c’e un dizionario Tibe- 
tano MS. il quale contiene trentatre mila parole. ’ ’ 
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II. But the Bishop’s College collection contains also two 
Italian- Tibetan Dictionaries. 

A. — The first is a large volume in quarto, measuring 

X 8 J", strongly bound, and written by several hands on 

English-made paper. It is well preserved, but is incomplete, 
as it ends with the letter S of the Roman alphabet. The first 

page gives the following Ibitle : Dizionario Italiano-Tibetano, 

+ 

vsurmoiinted by the monogram IH 8 around which we read 
‘‘ Sia Laudato il Santissimo, amabilissimo, amorosissimo e 
gloriosissimo Nome di Gesu,” in flowery style. 

Each page is ruled, 22 lines to a page, and is divided into 
tw^o columns, the first giving the Italian, and the second, the 
corresponding Tibetan word or words in Uchhen characters. 
This manuscript begins with “ A ; articolo dldativo, ed anche 
dir acciisativo ed ha molte altri signifimr ; 5 . [/a, 

tha^ la, tu]'' From 1 to 854, the pages are numbered, but 
leaves 238 and 289 are wrongly marked with 338 and 339 
respectively, and then the numbering continues in regular 
order from 240 till 405, which, though numbered, is blank and 
is followed by an unnumbered blank leaf ; next, the pagination 
proceeds rightly again from 406 till 776, page 428 being 
written twice. Sixty unnumbered pages are here inserted out 
of order from “ scultore ” to ‘‘ sapere di certo,^’ after which the 
paging goes on regularly from 778 till 854. Then follow 10 
blank unnumbered pages and 96 others, written but not num- 
bered^ beginning with the letter R and the word “ Robbufru- 
fare,” till “Santo cioe santo del Paradise.” 

B. The second is a fragment of an Italian-Tibetan vo- 
cabulary. It forms the latter part of the above mentioned 
lexicon and is complete from N to Z, the letters A to L having 
been completely destroyed or lost. This is obviously the older 
of the two, not only because it was originally complete, but, 
also because it is throughout wu'itten in the same legible hand- 
writing on (‘ommon Tibetan or Newari paper. It measures 
13|" X 7J". The MS. is not numbered, but I counted 430 pages, 
each one containing 34 lines or more, and divided in two 
columns, the first giving the Italian word, the second next to 
it the corresponding Tibetan meaning. This fragment begins 
with the word “ Nome d’un religioso di Sciachia-tuba [gang- 
po] ” and ends with “ Zufta, quaestione.” 

Tlie last 12 pages of this MS. comprise the numerals in 
four distinct columns The first reproduces the Italian car- 
dinals, uno,duo,etc. ; the second and third represent their figures 
in European and Tibetan types respectively ; the fourth 
contains their Tibetan names. The last two pages give the 
ordinals from “ primo, secondo,” etc., up to “ centesimo vige- 
simo primo ” with their corresponding Tibetan meanings. 
The MS. ends with a sort of synoptic paradigm of the notations 
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of numbers used by the Buddhists or their manner of symboli- 
cally expressing numbers. 

III. Besides these Tibetan lexicons, there is an Italian- 
Hiiidi vocabulary, the work of another Capuchin Friar. 
Mahamahopadhya 3 ^a Haraprasad Shastri in his report on these 
MSS. (dated 1st April 1911, and addressed to the Hon’ble 
Mr. J. G. Gumming, I.C S., Secretary to’the Government of Ben- 
gal) remarks : “ Yet another interesting find is a complete dic- 
tionary from Italian to Hindi, much mixed up with Behari and 
Newari. The Hindi script has a Newari look, and I at first 
thought that it was Italian to Newari. But the words are mostly 
Hindi.” This MS. measuring 9^" x 61" contains 350 unnum- 
bered pages, each divided in two columns, having 25 or 26 
lines to a page, and in each columr> we have the Italian and 
Hindi words till page 33, where the first column gives the 
Italian only and the other the Hindi equivalent. On the first 
page of this MS. we read: B. Latter,” written by an English 
hand . The third page of the dictionary begins with A propozione 
•qft. At the end of this lexicon is an appendix comprising 18 
pages, i.e., a vocabulary of pro})er names of Indian divinities, 
principal towns, and important personages met with in Hindu 
books and calling fora more detailed explanation. Tlie heading 
of it is as follow’s : “ N omi propri. e significativi che si trovano 
ne libri dei gentili delV Indostano, disposti per lettere di Alfa- 
heto.*’’ It begins wdth ‘*x\bebe; a brama ’ : and ends with 
“Uvia.” These wn)rdshave been arranged in alphabetic order. 

Origin of these MSS. and how they jo and their waff into 
the Bishop's College Library, Calcutta. — From a letter of R. 
Jeffreys, dated 20th July, IS21, and a note of Mrs. J. Latter, 
found in the same box as the MSS., copies of which letters 
are given below, we learn that early in the nineteenth century, 
Xajor Latter collected at great cost in India, and particularly 
in Europe, a large number of works on Oriental literature, 
‘ ‘ from libraries dissipated in the convulsions subsequent upon 
the French Revolution.” Througli a friend he obtained from 
Bettiah a copy of an Italian-Tibetan dictionary prepared by the 
Roman Catholic Mission. This Mission laboured for 27 years 
at Lhasa, during the first half of the eighteenth century, from 
1707 to 1745 with two intervals of 4 and 6 years, and then 
was expelled from Tibet in 1745, when the Capuchins retired 
to Bettiah with some Nepalese Christians, and settled at 
Choori, after the conquest of Nepal by the Gurkhas in 1768. 
Major Latter, it is stated, was fortunate enough to discover 
another Italian-Tibetan lexicon of which the original was 
in the Roman Catholic College at Patria [Patna ?], and which 
he eventually got possession of. In the year 1824, Mrs. 
T, Latter, to comply with her deceased husband’s wish, 
presented to the Bishop’s College Library, Calcutta, all the 
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AISS. which her husband had willed to some Society, which 
might use them for the advancement of Oriental learning, and 
thus they found their way to Calcutta, where little or nothing 
of their whereabouts was known until January, 1911.' The 
letter, moreover, informs us that the Revd. Mr. Schroeter was 
first employed by the Church Mission Society and afterwards, 
in the early years of the iiineteentli century, was commissioned 
by the Government of India to prepare a Tibetan Grammar 
and a Tibetan Dictionary. Major Barre Latter, being appre- 
hensive lest Mr. Schroeter should be wasting his labour in doing 
what had already been accomplished by the Roman Catholic 
Mission, invited him to his house, where Mr. Schroeter compiled 
his Dictionary, which was in Tibetan-Italian. 

Hence, we may reasonably conclude f^orn all that has been 
said tliat these Tibetan MS. vocabularies arj the labours of 
the Italian Capuclhn Missionaries, and that Mr. Schroeter 
sim})ly copied them. A Gerntan by birth, and commissioned 
by the East India C'ompany to compile a Tibetan-English lexi- 
con, it is out of tiie ({uestion that he should have (‘omposed a 
Tihetan-Italian Dictionary.^ 

But now arises the <]uestioii : who among tlie Italian Capu- 
chin Missionaries is the author of these Tibetan MSS.^ To 
whom amongst them belongs the honour of having been the 
first European who composed such remarkable works on the 
Tibetan language ( 

I dare say, without fear of being contradicted, that the 
compiler of these Tibetan lexicons is Father Francesco Orazio 
della Penna, wdio studied Tibetan at Lhasa for twenty-two 
years, and who had acipiired a very profound knowledge of the 

J A P.S. to tlie letter of R. Jeffreys, however, says that “ the 
Library whieh I hfiv(* Jiientioned above as having been procured in Europe 
was purchased after Major Latter’s decease by the Revd. Mr. Mill for 
the Lif>rary at the Bishop’s College.” [To reconcile this passage with 
tlie text abo\e, let it be remembered that the MSS. in question were 
donated to the Bishop’s College, while the 'printed books and, perhaps, 
other MSS. were bought by the Rev. Mr. Mill. I sought in vain — as I was 
led to expect from R. Jeffrey’s letter — for printed accounts on the Tibet 
Missions, but found iiLstead several copies of Lettres edifiantes et curieuses, 
several rare Jesuit Relations on Canada, and a copy of Vincent le Blanc’s 
Travels in French, a unique copy in Calcutta. — H. Hasten, S.J.] 

^ C. E. Buckland {IHction. of Indian Biography, I..ondon, 190h. 
p. 470) gives of Schroeter the following account: “A native of 
Saxony: prepared for missionary labours under the Rev. John Jaenickf' 
of Berlin: ordained there Aug. 2S, LSI 3: went to England: chosen by 
the Church Missionary Sleciety to go to India: left England, May 1815, 
for Ceylon: went via Colomlio to Calcutta, 1816: sent Jo Titalya, in the 
plains near Darjeeling, to learn Tibetan, with a view to missionary 
work in Tibet, but he died in July, 1820: he left MSS. of (1) a Tibetan- 
English Dictionary (based on an Italian-Tibetau one, composed by 
Rom an- Catholic Missionaries at Lhasa), (2) a supplement to the above, 
(3) the commencement of an English-Tibetan Dictionary, (4) a Treatise 
on the Tibet alphabet, (5) heads of a 'nbetaii Gramniar, (6) a Tibet MS. 
and a part translation.” 
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Tibetan language. If we except the Latin-Tibetan Dictionary 
referred to above, composed by Fr. Domenico da Fano, about 
which our Archives are silent, to no other but della Penna is 
ascribed the honour of having composed Tibetan-Italian and 
Italian-Tibetan Dictionaries.^ The Procurator- General of the 
Capuchins, in a memoir written in 1738 and sent to the Cardi- 
nal of the Propaganda, clearly states* that among other Tibetan 
w^oiks, Father Orazio “composed a rather voluminous Tibetan- 
Itahan and Italian-Tibetan vocabulary of about thirty-five 
thousand wwds.” ^ MSS. I and II, B, described above are in 
Father della Penna s wanting. 

The compiler of the Italian-Hindi lexicon is doubtless 
Father Giuseppe Maria de’ Bernini da Gargnano, the founder 
of the flourishing Bettiah Mission, and — however unknown to 
fame — one of the most learned Orientalists of his time. 


A Biographical and Bibliographical Notice of Father 
Francesco Orazio della Penna. 

The Revd. Father Francesco Orazio ^ della Penna de Billi 
or simply Orazio Pennabilis, officially styled in Rome Horatius 
Pennabilis, was born in 1680 in the city of Penna di Billi ^ in 
Monte Feretro (Italy). He started first on his Mission to 
Tibet on August 25th, 1712, with five of his brethren as 
missionaries.^ They landed at Chandernagore , in the begin- 
ning of September, 1713. From here they proceeded to Patna 
in Behar, where a Mission station had been opened in 
1706, and where they were welcomed by Fatlier Felice da 
Montecchio, then Prefect of the Mission. In December 1714, 

^ Analecta Ordinis^ vol. VI, fasc. XI, November ISiJO. p 349. 

2 Archivio della S . C. deProp. Fide^ Congregazioni Particolari del Tibet, 
1738 al 1752, vol. 112, Fob 49, n. 6 : “ 'trasportato in defcte linj^ue . . . . 
un bastante voluminoso voeabulario di circa 35 rnila vocaboli con carat- 
teri thibetani ed italiani, ed con italiani e thibetani.” 

y Francis Horace was not his baptismal name as stated by Sir C. R. 
Markham in his Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, p. 309, 
but the name he took on becoming a Capuchin. — John Christ. xVmadtj- 
Titrs in his preface to the Alphahetum Tangutanum sive T ibelanum of 
Cassiano Beligatti da Macerata, p. vii, calls him Horatius Oliverius 
Pennabilensis. Oliverio may perhaps be his family name. 

^ C. R. Markham, Op. cit., p. lix, says he was born at Macerata, 
in Italy, in 1680; and p. 309, at Penna di Billi “ which is the district 
where he was born. It is situated in the March of Ancona about 20 miles 
from Macerata.” Keith Johnston’s Gazetteer it in a different 

position, 20 miles W.N.W. of CJrbino. So does Virginio Prinzivault, 
Viaggiatori e Mifisionari nelV Asia, Torino, 1892, p. 103. “ Paese nel cir- 

condario di Urbino.” 

^ Arch. Miss. Allahabad, Mem. A. No. 6, an. 1712. — Anal. Ord., 
vol. XXI, Fasc. XI, Nov. 1905, p. 344, ann. 1712. — Acta S. G. de Prop, 
Fide, vol. 112, ann. 1738 al 1752, fol. 49, n.l. Their names are P.P. 
Giuseppe Felice da Morro di Jesi, Giovacchino da Loreto, Paolo Maria 
da Matelica, Gio. Francesco da Fossombrone and Brother Jacopo da 
Breno. 
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Fr. Orazio was despatched to Nepal to open again this aban- 
doned Mission and build a hospice. Here he remained till the 
arrival of the newly appointed Prefect, Father Domenico da 
Fano, who arrived in Nepal in 1716, accompanied by Fr. Felice 
da Mono di Jesi ; after which all three started on their journey 
to Lhasa, leaving Nepal on the 4th of August of that year, 
and reaching the capital o^ Tibet on the 1st of October, 1716. 
Here they were heartily received by the Jesuit Father Ippolito 
Desideri. who had travelled thither by way of Kashmir, Leh 
and over the Mariain-la pass.’ When Fat}}er Domenico da 
Fano renounced the superiorship of the Mission, Fr. Orazio 
w-as nominated in his stead Prefect of the Tibetan Mission in 
1720, though his appointment reached him only on the 15th of 
September, 1725, at Lhasa. In 1725, Orczio blessed the first 
Catholic Church built in Lhasa under the title uf the Assump- 
tion of the B. V. Mary. At the opening ceremony, eleven 
Christians, mostly New’^ari natives of Nepal, were present. 
Constantly the victim of serious indispositions contracted from 
the rigorous inclemencies of the Tibetan climate, his indefati- 
gable labours, infirmities, contradictions, persecutions, the dis- 
comforts of intestine w^ars, and other troubles which had 
reduced him to the verge of death, obliged him finally to leave 
Lhasa for the milder climate of Nepal. He left the capital of 
Tibet on the 25th August, 1732, to the great regret of King 
Mi-Vagn, who allow^ed him to go only on a formal promise 
to return. 

Provided with a free pass from the faithful King Mi-Vagn, 
which proem ed him supplies and baggage- transit throughout 
the route, della Penna travelled via Palte, Gyangtse and 
Dingri to Kuti, and so at last reached the capital of Nepal. 
No sooner had he alighted in Khatmandu, wmrn out with 
fatigue and illness, than the king there cast him into prison, 
where he remained confined for several weeks. Having been 
released, Fr. Orazio went to Rome to explain orally to the 
Roman authoiities the wants of his Mission, and the neces- 
sity of sending out new missionaries. The missionaries there 
were now reduced to three: ‘ one who had been a missionary 
for 17 years and w^as now’ weak, ailing and unable to work; 
another had served 22 years in that mission, was 77 years old 
and blind of one eye; and the third, the Father Prefect, had 
completed 25 years of service out in those parts.” 

The representations of Orazio della Penna proved marvel- 
lously successful with the authorities at the Vatican. Accord- 
ingly in October 1738, Orazio, in the same capacity of Prefect, 
left Rome for Paris and the Fast with ten Capuchin breth- 
ren. The little band of missionaries set sail from Lorient on 

1 C. PiTiNi, Tl Tibet, etc., pp xlix, 1, lii : ibid.. Letter of Fr. Desideri, 
dated Lhasa, 15 Febr. 1717, p. 372. 
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March 11, 1739, on three different ships. The narrative of this 
journey was written by Cassiano Beligatti, and the MS. of 
203 octavo pages was discovered by Professor Alberto Mag- 
naghi, who published it at Florence in 1902, in the fascicles of 
the Revista Geografica Italiana. 

The party were not re-united until they arrived in 
Calcutta on September 23rd, sailing thence together up the 
Hugh to Chandernagore on September 26th, where they landed, 
six months and 18 days after they had embarked at Lorient. 
They reached Patna on December 16, 1739, where the}^ met 
Fr. Giovacchino da San Anatolia. Leaving three of the breth- 
ren in Patna, a party of eight, including Giovacchino. con- 
tinued the journey towards Nepal. On February 6, 1740, they 
reached Batgao, where the ‘king of Batgao ’ welcomed them 
‘con somma famigliarita.’ On October 1st, 1740, the king of 
Khatmandu allow^ed them to depart. They arrived at Kuti, 
on the Tibetan frontier, on October 17, and readied Lhasa on 
January 6, 1741. 

When in 1742 a severe persecution broke out at Lhasa 
against the missionaries and the newdy converted Tibetans, it 
was decided to reduce the staff to four and to send the other 
three back into Nepal. Though the efforts of the mission- 
aries did not relent, their influence continued to wane. 
Reluctantly Orazio made up his mind that the time had arrived 
to abandon the work. The date of his departure and of the 
conclusion of the Capuchin mission in Lhasa was April 20, 
1745. The sad little party crossed the frontier in safety and 
reached the mission hospice at Patan in Nepal on the 4th of 
June. Some six weeks later, namely on July 20, 1745, the 
broken-hearted Orazio della Penna, Prefect of the Tibet Mission, 
breathed his last, aged 65 years, 33 of which he had been a 
missionary, and 22 of which he had spent in Tibet. He was 
buried in the little Christian cemetery then existing at Patan, 
situated to the North outside the walls, and the following 
sorrowful inscription in Latin was placed over his grave : — 

A.R.P. FRANCISCVS HORATIVS A PKNNA BILLORVM 
PICENAE PROVJNCIAE CAPVCCINOKl M ALVMNVS. 

MDCLXXX NATVS 

INFIDELIVM C0NVER8I0NP:S OPTXNS 
A S.C.P.R AD TIBETI MISSIOXES MISSVS 
XXXIIT. AN. INTER INFIDELES XERSATVS 
XX. EISDEM MISSIONIBVS PR.EFVIT 
TANDEM 

SENIO AC MORBO CONFECTVS ET MERITIS CVMVLATVS 
LXV. AN. AGENS SECESSIT E VIVIS 
* XX. JVLII MDCCXLVII.i 

SUPERSTITES MISSIONARIT 
M. B. P. 

A. M. D. G. 

I Paolino, India Or. Christ.^ p. 194, n"" 3, and A. Georoi, Alph. 
Tib., p. 435, erroneously .state that he died on tluly :?(), 1747. See Arch. 
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The Braliman Balgobinda, the Fathers’ professor in the 
vernacular languages, had a Newari epitaph eut on his tomb- 
stone, to this effect ; ‘ In the year 865 [Newari era], Akha cycle 
the 8th, on the 6th moon of the month Agan, the renowned 
Faranghi Father Franciscus Horati us, who stayed 33 years in 
those parts, preaching the most high Law of God, finally died 
in the city of Patan.” • 

His Literary Works. 

Father Orazio della Penna applied himself during more 
than four years to the study of Tibetan, both the common 
and the literary language, and mastered it to perfection, 
ill sjiite of its difficulties, under the direction of a Tibetan 
Doctor of the iSerra University, called Rabgiamba-Jontemp- 
pelil-Szang. This man had been appointed to the task by the 
old king Ginghir-Khagn, a Tartar, who reigned over Tibet in 
1716 and was treacherously killed in 1717J 

Carlo Puini ^ says : Fathers Cassiano Beligatti and Orazio 
della Penna were, as Ant. (;!eorgi himself acknowledges,- the 
chief collaborators in the compilation of his voluminous work 
entitled ‘ Alphabetum Tibetanum. Romae, 1762.’ But the 
most noteworthy of the Lhasa Missionaries, wdio in Europe 
acquired the greatest renown amongst Orientalists, was Fr. Fran- 
cesco Orazio della Penna di Billi. The labours of Desideri 
being then unknown, he was considered to have been among 
the first who ojjcned the way to the studies on Tibet and to 
the Tibetan language and literature. Besides his wTitings 
which were used, as 1 said, to compose the work of Georgi, he 
w rote a rather important Memoir entitled “ Breve Notizia del 
liegno del Tif)eC" published by Klaproth in 1834,*^ and after- 
wards translated into many other languages, which remained 
foj a longtime the most authoritative document regarding the 
geography and customs, government and religion of that 
country.’ ’ 

In 1738, Orazio wrote an account of the Capucliin Mission 
to Lhasa under the title “ Relazione del principio e stato 
presenie della Missione del vasto regno del gran Tibet, ed aliri 
due regni confinanii , raccommandata alia vigilanza e zelo de' 

Allahabad, Materialia, n° 11, 1745. — Anal. Ord., vol. XXI, 
Xov. 1 <)().), p. :144, Him. 1712. — Jbid.. * v'-'eries Praeft^ctoruni,* arm. 1721 
1728 — Bei.toatti’s Memorie, c. X, p 4i). 

1 Acta S.G.P.F , vol. 112, aim. 1738. fol. 49, n. 4. 

5 II Tibet, op. cit., pp. liv Iv. 

Alph. Tib , p. 559, VI 

Nouveau Journal Aniatique . 2^' serie, xiv, p. 177. An English 
translation may be found in C. K. Makkham’s Tibet. Bogle and Man- 
ning. A French translation was inserted in the Isouvelle Bihliotheque ou 
I' Histoire liWraire, torn. XIV, and in the Histoire generale des Voyages, 
torn. VII, Paris, 1749. 
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Padri Gappuccmi della Marca nello Stato della Chiesa, Roma, 
Antonio Rossi, 1742, in 4°, pag. 12.^ 

Another account on the same mission is entitled: ""Alla 
Sagra Congregazione de Propaganda Fide deputata sopra la 
missione del gran Thibet, rappresentanza de Padri Cappuccini 
Missionarj , dello stato presente della medesima, e de"* proiroedi- 
menti per mantcnerla ed accrescerla*^ ' 1738, pp. 55. D. D. Philip 
de Montibus, Secretary to the Sacred Congregation, published 
it in 1738 and Father Emericus Berlacensis translated it into 
German and published it in 1740 under the following lengthy 
title : Missio Apostolica, Thtbetano-Seraphica. Das ist neue 
durch Piibstlichen Gewalt in dem Qrossem Thibctanischen Reich, 
von denen P.P. Capucineren aufgerichtete Mission, und liber 
solche von R. P. Francisco Horatio della Penna, Prcefecto 
Missionis, der heil. Congregation de Propaganda Fide, Anno 
1738. 

Beschehene Vorstellung von Rmo, <0 III us Into D. D. Ph Hippo 
de Montibus, dermahligen S. Congregat. Secrtiario in Rom, 
zum o^entlichen Druck beforderet, hinnach alien des Catholischen 
Olaubens eyfrigen Seden zuLieb, aus dem Welschen in das TeuU 
sche und dise Geschichts Form iibersetzet. 

Von F. E. C. I. einem Priest er Capuc. Ord. der Chur Bay- 
rischen Provinz. Miinchen. Gedruckt und zu linden bey Johann 
Jacob Volter. Anno 1740. 

Besides the two accounts above there are several Relazioni 
on the geography, religion, and literature of Tibet, preserved 
in the Archives of the Propaganda, vol. 112. It is from these 
that the above book of Emericus was compiled. 

Virginio Prinzivalli ^ and Amato di S. Filippo ® state that 
“ during Fr. Orazio’s stay in Rome in 1738, and under his super- 
vision, the first Tibetan types were engraved by Anthony Fon- 
tarita and used by the Propaganda to print their books in that 
language.” Orazio on his return to Lhasa, brought with him a 
press with Tibetan type. ‘‘We owe him,” continues Prinzi- 
valli, “an Italian translation of several Tibetan books on the 
origin of Lamaism, its theology, rites and ceremonies.” 

The following is a list of his literary works.* He trans- 
lated from the Tibetan into Italian : — 

I. SciACHiA-TUM-BE Namtar, or the history of Sakya-tuba, 
the restorer of the fallen law and founder of Lamaism. 


• An abrjdgefl Frencii translation was inserted in 'F. XIV of the 
Nouvelle Bibliotheque, ou Histoire litt^raire. and an English version of it 
in vol. IV of Thom. Astley’s Voyages and Travels, pp. 658-664. 

^ Viaggiatori e Missronari nHl Asia, Torino, Ermanno Toescher, 
3892, p. 163. 

S Illustri Viaggiatori italiani. 

* Acta S.G.P.F.. 1738-1752, vol. 112, fol. 49, nos. 1, 6, 7, 11, 60.— 
Anal, Ordinis. vol. VI, fasc. XI, ann. 1890. p 349, X. 
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II. Lam-rim-Chembo, i.e., the three great ways w^hich 
gradually lead to perfection. 

III. Chiap-su-Drova, or spiritual means to be practised. 
It refers to a Tibetan God. 

IV. SozoR-THARBE-Do’ , a rule or method to avoid the 
111 any t ransmi grations . 

V. Several minor works pf less importance. 

He rendered from the Italian into Tibetan : 

VI. The Christian Doctrine of Bellarmine, augmented and 
explained by examples. 

VII. The large Catechism of Thurlot with additions. 

VIII. Several minor works on the Christian religion. 

IX. He composed a vocabulary, Italian- Tibetan, and 
Tibeto-Italian of 35,000 words. 

These important labours of della Penna prove that lie was 
a man who had acquired a very deep knowledge of the Tibetan 
language. His memory will ever remain dear to the friends 
of religion and science. An unhappy event prevented the publi- 
cation of his works. He was obliged to quit Lhasa and Tibet, and 
leave behind on his departure the press and its Tibetan types. 

To limit myself to the Tibetan MSS. preserved in Bishop’s 
College, I dare to say that they tend to the honour of Fr. Orazio, 
and recommend themselves eminently to the attention of 
the erudite in general and of the Italian Orientalists in 
particular. They prove conclusively that this enterprising 
missionary was a Tibetan scholar. It required, we must 
admit, a profound knowledge of Tibetan to find in it equiva- 
lents to nearly all the w^ords of the Italian language. The 
MSS. often offer the curious peculiarities, the idiomatic turns 
of Tibetan phraseology. The interesting discovery of these 
MSS. increases our admiration for the zeal, the courage 
above all trials, and the noble perseverance of the Italian 
Capuchin Missionaries in Tibet. In addition to the titles which 
della Penna had long since to the veneration of all Catholics, 
he now acquires a right to the gratitude of learned Indianists 
which will not be disj)uted. 

A Historical and Bibliographical Notice of Father 
Giuseppe Maria de’ Bernini da Gargnano. 

Bernardino was born on September 2, 1709, at Gargnano, 
a conspicuous and popui^iis town, situated in the Riviera del 
Henacese Lago, commonly called Riviera, in the diocese of 
Brescia. His father was Count de’ Bernini, his mother Count- 
ess Joanna de’ Bettoni. When nine years old, lie was taken 
with his younger brother to Vienna, to the bouse of his 
uncle, Count Girolamo, who took great care to educate the 
two youths in all the branches of science. On May 9, 1726, 
Bernardino entered the Capuchin order and took the name of 
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Giuseppe Maria. In 1738, when in Rome, he asked and ob- 
tained leave to accompany the missionaries then ready to 
start for Tibet under the guidance of Orazio della Penna. 
They sailed from Lorient on March 11, 1739. During the six 
months’ voyage, Bernini endeared himself to all, particularly 
to the French officers and the crew. On his landing at Pondi- 
chery, the French authorities ot the town begged of him to 
stay and to attend to the spiritual wants of the Christian 
community ; but a missionary is like a soldier : he does not 
reason, he only obeys. He left for the mission he was sent out 
to, and was posted at Patna. Knowing French, Portuguese 
and German to perfection, he made himself useful to the Euro- 
peans of various nationalities who had factories in that city, 
converting many heretics and bq,ptizing many children. 

The fame of Father Joseph’s virtues and holy life was so 
great that the king of Bettiah, though a Brahman, on a 
visit to Patna, grew so fond of him that he wn’ote to the 
Sovereign Pontiff to have him as a missionary in his kingdom. 
In January, 1742, Father Joseph left Patna on his way to 
Lhasa. He halted a few days at Betti ah to please the king 
and queen. Thence, he proceeded to Khatmandu in Nepal, 
where he obtained the king’s leave to travel through his realm, 
and, marching in the company of some Nepalese merchants, 
he readied Kuti, on the border of Tibet, after fifteen days of 
a most trying and difficult journey. Here he engaged a certain 
native, whom he calls Zughi, and who knew a little Hindu- 
stani, and both started on their perilous journey to Lhasa. 
The physical difficulties he met with, and tlie anxieties 
which he endured during a journe}’’ of 45 days performed 
on foot, without supplies and with no knowledge of the 
country and its language, are not easily realized in these days 
of comfortable travelling. He entered Ll>'asa on May 27. 
1742, a few days after the persecution against the Missionaries 
and the Tibetan converts had broken out. Here he stayed till 
the breaking up of the Lhasa Mission on April 20, 1745, and 
was appointed to open the new Mission in Bettiah. On his arri- 
val there in December 1745, he w'as most courteously welcomed 
by the king, who granted him for his residence a large house 
situated near the palace. He is the founder of the Bettiali 
Mission, in which he laboured for 15 years, dying at Bettiah 
on January 15, 1761, to the great regret of his neophytes, 
w^ho held him in great repute of sanctity. His memory is still 
alive to-day among the Christians of the place. Father 
Cassiano Beligatti, who was his fellow-labourer for several 
years, wrote and published his biography ; Memorie isloriclie 
dfdle virtu, viaggj, e faiiche del P, Giuseppe Maria de/ Bernini 
da Gargnano, Cappuccino della Provincia di Brescia, e VicePrce- 
je.tto delle Missioni del Tibet, scritte ad un amico dal P. Cassiano 
DA Macerata, etc. Verona, 1767, Svo, pp. xxxii — 277. 
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The list of his literary works will show that he was no 
mean Oriental scholar for his time. 

I. Unable to get at the Vedas, which were jealously kept 
secret by the Brahmans, Father Giuseppe Maria, to fight the 
Brahmans with their own weapons, thoroughly studied their 
language and translated into Italian their sacred codex : 

‘ Addi atma Ramahen ' [Ragaayana]. This work is divided into 
seven books, which are again subdivided into chapters, and 
bound into tliree volumes, corresponding to the three principal 
parts or periods in the life of Rama. 

II. He rendered into Italian another voluminous codex, 
named Lhalecf (?), in which are described Vishnu’s eight ava- 
tar as or incarnations, the fourth in human form being that of 
Krishna, to deliver mankind from the tyranny of the giant 
Kans. 

III. He made also an Italian version of the Vishnu 
Purana, which treats of Vishnu, and of his various incarnations. 

IV. Our Missionary also translated the Giansagr [Jhana- 
sagara] or “ Sea of wisdom,” which treats of the creation of 
tlie world, and tlie precepts of the Law. 

V. He translated several other Indian books of minor size, 
which refer to the geography of the country, the religion, 
fasts, feasts, and ceremonies of the Hindus. 

VI. He composed a dialogue between a Christian and a 
Brahman, to prove the truth of the Catholic religion. 

VII. Another dialogue, in which he introduces a Chris- 
tian instructing a Brahman in the Catholic belief , was written 
to confound the Bralimans who had excused themselves to the 
king of Bettiah for not replying to the first dialogue, by saying 
that tliev did not know the Christian religion. 

VIII. He composed also a Catechism of the Christian 
Doctrine for the use of the people, with prayers and spiritual, 
exercises. 

IX. A book of devout exercises, to increase the piety of* 
iiis new converts. This book contains, besides the morning 
and evening prayers, a preparation for Confession, and pious 
considerations before and after H. Communion. 

X. Several other minor works for the use of the catecliu- 
mens and the new converts. 

XI. He translated into the native tongue the ‘ Exposition 
of tlie Faith’ by Bishop Bossuet, and also his ^ Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ which he made more diffuse than the 
original. 

XTI. He compiled a voluminous vocabularv’ in three 
languages— -Indostano-Latino-Italiano, and another Indostano- 
Italiano. 

References. — Father Cassiano’s Meniorie istoriche. Op. 
Git.— Relazioni MSS, de P. Cassiano da Macerata, e del P. 
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S ANTI DA Lizzano , Cap . , esistente nella biblioteca conventuale di 
Bergamo. — Cronologia della Provincia . — P. Giovanni da Ra^tis- 
BONA, p. 26. — ^Brunati, Dizionarietio, p. 28. — P. Paulino a S. 
Bartholom^o, India Orient. Christ., Romae, 1794, p. 193 : 

In regno Bengala et Nepal, illustres viriexOrd. Capucinorum 
sunt : I. R. P. Josephus a Carignano, cujus dialog! lingua indos- 
tana conscripti et Regi Bettiali dedicati exstant in Bibl. S.C- 
de Prop. Fide. num. XXIII.”— Ord , vol. VI, ann. 1890. 
fasc. XI, nov., p. 349, XI. — Virginio Prinzivalli, Viaggiatori, 
etc., p. 164. — Rocco da Cesinale, Storia delle Missioni dei 
Cappuccini, T. iii, pp. 274-5, 742. 


APPENDIX. 

Amongst the Bishop’s College collection there are the two 
following letters : — 

I. 

19, Gloucester Place, New Road. 

The 20th July 1824. 

Sir, 

The widow of the late Major Barre Latter of Bengal has 
in her possession a valuable collection of Tibet works, partly 
manuscripts and partly specimens of block-printing of the 
natives, of great antiquity. They were procured chiefly for 
the purpose of affording the Rev. Mr. Schroeter, who was 
employed first by the Church Mission Society and afterwards 
by the Government of India, but who resided in Major Latter’s 
house, the means of acquiring the knowledge of that language. 

Major Latter being apprehensive lest Mr. Schroeter should 
be wasting his labour in doing what had already been accom- 
plished by the Roman Catholic Mission, who had been in 
Thibet many years before, caused a diligent search to be made 
in different libraries in Europe to ascertain how much had been 
effected. The inquiry was conducted by a very judicious per- 
son at a period very favourable for the purpose, when so many 
libraries were dissipated in the convulsions consequent upon 
the French Revolution, and several hundred pounds were 
expended in procuring books which contained an account of all 
the missionary efforts of the propaganda and were forwarded 
to Major Latter in India. In some of these works the whole 
of their exertions in Tibet are accurately recorded,* by which 
it appeared that nothing had been done by them except the 
composing of* a treatise on the alphabet, which had been 


A [No historical books on the Jesuit or Capuchin Missions in Tibet 
can be found in Bishop’s College except the Lettres Edifiantes, and some 
of the linguistic efforts of the Propaganda Press, and these contain almost 
nothing. — H. Hoaten, S.J.^ 
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printed and was well known in Europe, and also a dictionary, 
the only two existing copies of which were in manuscript in 
India. One of these copies a friend of Major Latter had 
already sent him, having obtained it from Bettiah, to which place 
the Roman Catholic Mission retreated after their expulsion 
from Thibet, and the other, which was the original, Major 
Latter was fortunate enough to discover himself in the Roman 
Catholic College , Patria. * Prom this dictionary, which is Italian 
and Tibetan, Mr. Schroeter compiled his treatise which is Ita- 
lian-English and Tibetan. This, with a grammar which he did 
not live to complete, was transmitted to the Government of 
India whose property they were. But in consideration of the 
great assistance afforded to the undertaking by Major Latter, 
the Government has promised that a copv of these shall be 
presented to his widow. Major Latter, by wdl, desired that 
the Thibet works, in reference to which I now address you, 
should be presented to some society where they might most 
tend to the advancement of Literature and Religion. In con- 
sequence of which Mrs. Latter having consulted with [?] has 
decided that this end will be best accomplished by placing 
them in the Bishop's College at Calcutta for the use of students 
in the language, and is willing to present them to the Society 
for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, if that Society will 
engage to forward them to Bengal for that purpose. You will 
have the goodness to represent this proposition of Mrs. Latter’s 
to the Society and let me have their answer at your leisure. 

* I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

R. Jeffreys. 

PS . — The Library which I have mentioned above as 
liaving been procured in Europe was purchased after Major 
Latter’s decease by the Rev. Mr. Mill for the Library at the 
Bishop's College. 

II. 

Note, 

I found it impossible to make anything like an inventory 
of this collection, but shall be happy to present them to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts if 
they will engage to forward them to the Rev. Mr. Mill for the 
use of the college founded by the late Bishop, of Calcutta. 
The collection chiefly consists of manuscripts and printed books 
in the Tibetan language. Some are works on their mythology, 
others elementary works used by them for the study of the 

^ “ Tlie word might be Patna in the original. It is quite possible 
to read it so, not Patria.** — The Rev, Gee to Fr. H. Hosten. 
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languages in their colleges and schools, and were obtained by 
Major Latter from Tibet at a considerable expense. There are 
also dictionaries, Italian and Tibetan and Thibetan and Italian, 
compiled by the Roman Catholic Mission during twenty years’ 
residence at Lhassah. These are considerably damaged by in- 
sects, but sufficient remains to form a very complete dictionary. 
The one in a black leather cover only extends as far as the 
letter S. but the dictionary of which it appears to be a fair 
copy forms part of the collection and is complete to the end. 
There were parts of two grammars of which I had copies 
compiled by the Rev. Mr. Schroeter, but from not being able 
to find them I conclude I have accidentally forwarded them to 
the Government in Bengal, with such parts of tlie collection 
as belonged to them. This, however, is immaterial as that 
Government has promised to present me with a complete copy 
of the late Mr. Schroeter’s Thibet papers consisting of a vo- 
luminous dictionary Thibetan and English, the greater part 
of a grammar, a new and correct treatise on the alphabet by 
Mr. Schroeter, etc. 

Should it be agreeable to the Society to forward this trunk 
of papers to Calcutta, I will immediately send out instructions 
for the above copy when made to be likewise presented to the 
Bishop’s College, forming altogether a most complete collection 
for the attainment of the language of Thibet. In the large 
quarto ruled books there is a commencement of a copy of Mr. 
Schroeter’s dictionary;^ from this an idea may be formed of 
the original, which, as I have stated, is in the possession of the 
Bengal Government. I have purposely sent a camphor- wood 
trunk, as it is a preservative from insects, and would strongly 
recommend the papers being sent out and always kept in it. 

(Sd.) J. Latter. 


1 These consist of two large quarto-ruled books still preserved in 
the College Library. The first part is in three languages — Tibetan, Italian 
and English. It begins with the letter ff\ ka, word : Drappo di Lino 
= Linen deaths, ” and ends with the letter ^ tsa, word : “ Tumulto == 
a tumult, a great noise, an uproar, a bustle or stir.*’ Till here we find 
the words in the three languages, but the MS. continues again with 
the Tibetan words alone, letter* thsa ; from word ^'qj to 

The second part is also a trilingual dictionary which 
begins with the letter ^ of the Tibetan alphabet, but instead of the 
Italian we find the Bengali meaning. The first word of this part is 
‘ < ^q54'4j|ll*q| = God, three times ” =3rt5'^#. It ends with the Tibetan 
letter or j, the last word being bird. Of this letter there are 

only three words. 
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Note. 

Papers placed in the hands of Mr. Manning by permission 
of the India Committee forming part of the Tibetan collection. 
To be returned on demand, Dissertation on Tibetan Alphabet 
by T. D. Schroeter. 

(Sd.) Thomas Manning, 

2\si March, 1825. 

Sir George Titlhill, 

19 Cavendish Square. 




40 * On a New Series of the Double Sulphates of Barium 
with the Sulphates of the Substituted Ammonium 
Bases. Part L 

By Rasik Lal Datta and H arid as Sen, 


Barium sulphate is always held to be a most refractory 
and insoluble substance, and it has thus not as yet been 
found to combine with any other salts. It does not decompose 
even in the presence of strong acids. It is for this reason that 
in the analysis of sulphates in inorganic as well as organic 
substances the radicle SO 4 , is estimated in this form. When 
estimating the total sulphate in the sulphates of the substi- 
tuted ammonium bases, however, it was found that the pre- 
cipitates obtained by adding a very dilute solution of barium 
chloride to a comparatively concentrated solution of the above 
sulphates, instead of being of a heavy white amorphous nature 
like that of barium sulphate, were distinctly granulated in form. 
When the carefully washed and dried precipitate was ignited, 
fumes with the characteristic odour of the ammonium bases 
were evolved leaving a charred mass behind. On further heat- 
ing with a drop of strong sulphuric acid the residue ultimately 
l>ecame white. The possibility of the existence of the double 
sulphates of barium with the sulphates of the substituted ammo- 
nium bases was thus suspected. If, on the other hand, a large 
excess of barium chloride be added to a solution of the sulphate 
of the organic base and boiled for a few minutes, such com- 
pounds rapidly dissociate, resulting in the total separation of 
the sulphate as barium sulphate. This is very likely the reason 
why such compounds have hitherto escaped isolation. The re-* 
action evidently takes place according to the following equa- 
tion, M representing mono-acid bases. 

n.M^H.SO^ n.BaClg = 2nM,HCl + n.BaSO^ 

n.BaSO, -h M,H,SO, = MsH.SO,, n.BaSO,. 

Summing up the two equations 

(n + l)M,HaSO, + n.BaCl 2 = M,HjSO,.nBaSO, + 2nM.HCl. 

1. Pyridine Barium Sulphate. 

(C„H,N)AS0,.2BaS0,. 

5 p.c. of a strong solution of barium chloride was gradu- 
ally added to 30 o.c. of a concentrated solution of exactly neu- 
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tral pyridine sulphate. Pyridine sulphate was for this purpose 
prepared by mixing molecular proportions of pyridine and 
strong sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*8, concentrating the mix- 
ture on a waterbath and leaving in a desiccator over night 
when it solidifies en masse. A flocculent precipitate appeared 
on the addition of barium chloride solution to pyridine sulphate 
solution ip the above manner, which was allowed to settle till 
the supernatant liquid was clear. The liquid was decanted off 
and the residue was washed with cold water and finally dried 
in a desiccator. The dry substance is of a fine granulated 
structure. It is very deliquescent like the parent substance 
pyridine sulphate. When treated with water it rapidly dissoci- 
ates into barium sulphate and pyridine sulphate. On analysis 
it was found to have the composition (Cf,Hf,N)oH 2 S 04 , 2 BaS 04 ,. 

0*1448 grms. gave 0*0926 grms. of BaSO^, — p.c. of BaSO^ 
63*86 Calc, for (C.H N) H SO,, 2BaSO^ p.c. of BaSO, 64*54. 

2. Quinoline Barium Sulphate. 

(C,H^N) HcS0,.2BaS0,. 

This compound has been prepared by a similar method. It 
is deliquescent, but less so than the former one. Results of 
analysis are given below: 

0*0256 grms. gave 0*01 44 grms. of BaSO, — p.c. of BaSO,^56 25 
Calc, for (G,H:N) H^SO,, 2BaSO, p.c. of BaSO 56*69. 

o. Piperazine Barium, Sulphate. 

C,H,,N, H SO,5BaSO,. 

It has been found that the precipitate is of a more definite 
crystalline structure, if the base remains in excess in the solu- 
tion. This compound is the first of the cyclic imido compounds 
of the series. The formula of the compound, as is shown, is 
different from the previous ones. It is not so deliquescent as 
the other two mentioned above. On analysis, the substance 
gave for 

0*0560 grms., 0*0480 grms. of BaSO^ — p.c. of BaSO^ 86*91 
Calc, for C^Hir.N^ H^SO^.SBaSO^, p.c. of BaSO^ 86*35. 

We are at present engaged in preparing the homologues 
of the series by the above method of double decomposition. 
We have found indications that similar double sulphates with 
alkaloids also exist. 

We avail ‘ourselves of this opportunity of expressing our 
thanks to Professor P. C. Ray for the interest he has taken in 
this investigation. 

Chemical Laboratory, 

Presidency College, November /.9/*2 



41 . On a Crystallized Slag from Kulti. 

By Hem Chandra Das-Gupta. 


In 1909, with the kind permission of the authorities at 
Kulti (near Barakar), I had an opportunity of revisiting the 
iron works of the place, in charge of a pa ty of students from 
the Presidency College, Calcutta While going round the 
works, for a description of which we are indebted to Sir Thomas 
Holland and Dr. Fermor,^ I came across a few bits of slag lying 
here and there and these on a subsequent microscopical exami- 
nation, in the College Laboratory, appeared to consist of a few 
crystals in a glassy base. The manager of the iron works was 
requested to send a few samples of slags and he very kindly 
sent me three different specimens representing three different 
types. All of them are scoriaceous though the degree is vari- 
able; there is also a difference in colour, one being black, an- 
other light blue, while the third one is light grey. The black 
one was neglected as it was extremely scoriaceous and there 
was no trace of any crystallized structure. The blue specimen 
is less scoriaceous than the grey one and both of them gelatinize 
in hydrochloric acid. 

Thin slices of these slags, when examined with a petrologi- 
cal microscope, reveal a number of crystals of different sizes 
and shapes embedded in a vitreous groundmass. Many of the 
crystals are rectangular, while there are some whose shape 
roughly recalls that of a triaxial siliceous spicule of a sponge. 
The crystals all extinguish straight and are uniaxial with a 
prominent blue polarisation colour. Some of the rectangular 
crystals are diagonally divided in four quadrants; opposite 
quadrants have usually the same polarisation colour, and these 
colours are white and blue. , This difference in colour becomes 
very remarkable when examined' with a sensitive quartz-plate, 
the quadrants showing pink and blue. 

A number of crystals (e.g. fayalite\ mica ■") have already 
been described from crystallized slags obtained at iron-works, 
and among these there is one described by Fouque from the 
furnace at Saint Nazaire* which is interesting from our present 
point of view. Besides publishing a chemical analysis of the 
substance, to which attention will be drawn later on, Fouque 


» Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind , Vol. 39, pp. 101-106. 

9 Journal Iron and Steel Inst., 1889 (No. II), p. 412; op. cit. 1895, 
(No. I), p. 436. 

Op. cit. 1889 (No. 11), p. 412. 

Bull. Soc. Min., t. ix, pp. 287-293. 
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has also given us an account of the behaviour of the crystals 
under the microscope, and it is quite clear that the crystals of 
the two slags behave similarly. In this connection the follow- 
ing may be quoted : — 

‘‘Les secteurs opposes se colorent de la meme maniere, 
mais presentent une nuance differente de celle des deux autres. 
La superposition d’une lame de quartz parallele a teinte sensi- 
ble accentue la difference ; deux des secteurs la font virer vers 
le bleu, les deux autres la font virer vers le jaune.^ ” A similar 
behaviour has also been observed in the Kulti slag, as noted 
before., (^Jt may be pointed out here that though Fouque 
brought out the very close relationship of these crystals with 
melilite, he refrained from identifying them with this mineral 
on account of the difference in ,optical sign. But it is now 
known that the optical character of the mineral may be either 
positive or negative, and accordingly there can be no reason- 
able doubt that Fouque was actually dealing with crystals of 
melilite, and further that in tlie crystals of the Kulti slag we 
have evidence of the presence of the same mineral.^ 

The specific gravity of the Kulti slag is 2*88 ; its hardness 
is rather variable, some portions can be scratched by the pen- 
knife, while sharp edges can also be obtained which leave faint 
impressions on glass. 

1 Op. cit. , p. 290. 

^ The above conclusion is further corroborated by the chemical analy- 
sis of these two slags undertaken in the (’hernical Laboratory of the 
Presidencj’ College under th« kind supervision of Prof ( handra Bhusan 
Bhaduri. The Jesuits ot the two analyses are giv'en bi'low and along 
with them, for comparison, the analysis of the crystallized material des- 
cribed by Fouqu^. 
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42 . Preliminary Account of a revised Classification of 
I ndo- Australian Passalidae.^ 


By F. Gravely, M.Sc., 
Assistant Superintendent^ Indian Museum. 


Shortly before he started on the journey to Central Asia 
from which he never returned. Dr. Stoliezka published in the 
Journal of this Society “A Contribution towards a Monograph 
of the Indian Passalidae ’ ’ based on material in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, much of which he was himself instru- 
mental in bringing together. In this paper he purposely 
refrained from any extensive criticism of the curious system of 
classification in groups of five which Kaup had applied to the 
family in 11^71, reserving such criticism for a future paper to 
be written when his journey to Central Asia was over. 

Since then Kaup’s system of classification has been greatly 
modified and extended by Kuwert, whose “ Passaliden dicho* 
tomisch bearbeitet” was posthumously published in parts 
during the years 1896-8. Kuweit’s work does not appear to 
have received its final revision before its author’s death and 
consequently is in many ways unsatisfactory ; in addition to 
which the Indo- Australian species at least seem to lend them- 
selves to an arrangement more natural than the one adopted 
by him, as has already been pointed out in some instances 
by Zang and by Arrow. 

I have recently been occupied in revising Stoliezka’s work 
on the Indian Museum Collection of Passalidae in the light 
of more recent papers, and have also been working out 
the material that has accumulated since his death. Kuwert’s 
imperfectly finished work, valuable though it is as the most 
complete account of the family that we possess, has rendered 
this in some respects exceedingly difficult ; and I have been 
compelled to go in considerable detail into the question of 
the classification of the whole Indo- Australian section of the 
family. For this purpose collections have been sent to me 
from museums in Borneo and Ceylon as well as from those in 
India; and I have received considerable help from individual 
collectors as well— all of which assistance will be more fully 
acknowledged in a paper of wider scope thap the present, 
which I am now completing, and which will be published 
later in the “ Memoirs of the Indian Museum.” The object 
of the present communication is to give a brief summary 


Published by permission of the Trustees of the Indian Museum. 
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of the revised system of classification that I have found it 
necessary to adopt. 

The Passalidae inhabiting the Indo-Australian region all 
fall into one or other of two groups which may conveni- 
ently be termed the first and second sections of the family. 
The first of these groups contains tlie Aulacocyclinae of 
Kuwert, and with these, as Arrow has pointed out, must 
be classed the genera Cylindrocaulus and Auritulus, In only 
one of the genera included by Kuwert in the Aulacocyclinae 
are movable teeth present on the mandibles so far as my 
observations go. This is the genus Ceracupes, which differs 
markedly in* other respects also from the rest of the genera with 
which Kuwert associated it, and is in some respects transi- 
tional between these and the genera Cylindrocaulus and Auri- 
tuLus. If these two genera should also prove to be possessed 
of movable teeth, it will perhaps be convenient to group them 
with Ceracupes as a sub- family distinct from Aulacocyclus and 
its allies ; but for the present at least it seems best to regard 
this section of the family as containing one sub-family only to 
which the name Aulacocyclinae must be applied. 

The second section of the family as found in the region 
under consideration can conveniently be divided into five sub- 
families. The first contains only the one genus Pleurarius^ 
which is distinguished among other characters by combining the 
presence of only three well-developed antennal lamellae with 
the presence of only one pair of processes of the anterior 
margin of the head between the ends of the supra-orbital ridges. 
For this sub-family the name Pleurariinae must obviously be 
used. 

The next sub-family may be called the Aeeraiinae and 
includes all the remaining species in which true lateral scars are 
absent from the mentum. With the single exception of Epila- 
ches ^ infantilis whose grouping with a scarless form will prob- 
ably, I think, prove to be one of Kuwert 's many little errors, 
and of Aceraius proster nisulcatus (? =^grandis) which may perhaps 
have been recorded from Molucca in error for Malacca, this 
sub-family is confined to the Oriental region as bounded on the 
east by Wallace’s Line; and it occurs in every part of this 
region inhabited by Passalids of any kind except perhaps the 
Andamans' and Nicobars It shows very nicely the close 
relationship which may be found between symmetrical and 
asymmetrical forms. In Ceylon we have the symmetrical 
genus Episphenus and the commoner and slightly asymmetrical 


1 Kuwert has transposed the generic names and Analachea 

in his “ passaliden dichotomisch Bearbeitet. * * 

^ Redtenbacher’s Aceraiua nikobaricus appears tome to be founded 
on an artifact having the hind parts of an Aceraius and the fore parts 
of a Tiberius. 
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genus Chilomazus,^ In the Indian Peninsula, the E. Himalayas, 
and parts of Assam, tliere is the strongly asymmetrical genus 
Basilianus in which the supra-orbital ridges are however always 
sjj'mmetrical ; and in the whole area between and including the 
E. Himalayas and Borneo is the genus Aceraius (in which 
Heterochilus, Kuwert, may be merg^) the dominant species of 
which (A. grandiSy with palftwanus and hirsutus‘^ as sub-species) 
has the supra-orbital ridges produced forwards, especially in 
small specimens, in such a way that the extent of their asym- 
metry is often almost greater than that of the marginal pro- 
cesses between them. In addition to these genera a new genus 
Tiherioides, more closely allied to Episphenus than to any other 
and differing from it only in having the frontal horns closer 
together, must be established here for two Assamese forms 
hitherto known respectively as Tiberius kitwerii ( = cancrus^ auct.) 
and Chilomazus borealis ; and the monospecific Malaysian genus 
Ophrygonim, Zanji, must be mentioned as apparently allied 
especial l^^ to Basilanus. The inclusion of the genus Chilo- 
mazus in this sub-family calls for special comment on account 
of its association by Kuwert with genera in which lateral scars 
are present on the mentum. The so-called scars on the men- 
tum of Chilomazus appear to me, however, to be homologous 
with the depressions of the middle of the anterior margin of the 
mentum found in the genera Basilianus and Ophrygonius and 
in certain species of Aceraius rather than with true lateral scars ; 
and this view is supported by the close general resemblance of 
the insect to Episphenus on the one hand and in a less degree 
to Basilianus on the other, and also by zoogeographical con- 
siderations. The place assigned by Kuwert to Epilaches^ filius 
may be criticized in the same way ; and I have little doubt that 
this species is based on a slightly abnormal specimen of Basili- 
anus neelgherriensis. 

The fourth sub-family of Indo- Australian Passalidae (i.e. the 
third of the second section of the family) includes only the 
genera Macrolinus and Tiberius from the former of which it 
takes its name. These two genera differ from all others of this 
section known to me in that the posterior ends of the supra- 
orbital ridges lie between the ends of the curved transverse 
ridge at the back of the head instead of being continuous with 


1 Chilomazus puarilis cannot be satisfactorily placed in this 
scheme of classification from characters referred to in descriptions, and 
1 have not seen a specimen. As it comes from the Aru Islands, however, 
it is most unlikely that it belongs to the strictly Oriental sub-family 
Aceraiinae. Consequently it is probable that it will have to be removed 
from the genus Chilomazus and placed somewhere in the Gnaphalocnemi- 
nae. In this case the genus Chilomazus is apparently confined to Ceylon. 

^ Zang has pointed out that Kuwert’s hirautus and ceylonicus are 
identical and that his record of specimens from Ceylon must be incorrect. 

^ See above, p. 404 footnote, concerning the confusion between the 
generic names Analachea and Epilachea. 
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them. Many of the species placed by Kuwert in the genus 
Macrolinus must be transferred to the genus Tiberius in accor- 
dance with Zang’s revised definition of the genera which is 
much better than Kuwert’s and which 1 am not yet in a 
position to improve upon although I think this will ultimately 
have to be done. “ Tiberius kuwerti or cancrus is not a true 
Tiberius at all and must be made .v the type of a new genus of 
Aceraiinae as pointed out above. 

In the next sub-family, to which the name Gnaphalo- 
cneminae may be applied, I include all Indo- Australian genera 
having true lateral scars on the mentum, having the supra- 
orbital ridges continuous with the transverse ridge at the back 
of the head and having only one pair of processes (often com- 
pound) developed from the anterior margin of the head between 
the supra-orbital ridges. Most members of this sub-family are 
only found east of Wallace’s line, and though one or two are 
found as far west as Tavoy, I have seen but a very small 
proportion of the described genera and species and only a very 
few specimens of each. Consequently I do not propose to dis- 
':;uss its classification further here. The definition of it given 
above is not quite satisfactory, for a variety of the Aceraiine 
species Basilianus cantori is known to me in which certain 
ridges which are developed on the mentum suggest at first 
sight the presence of scars. But as far as I can see the sub- 
family is a natural one, and I have not the material necessary 
for a full investigation of all its characteristics. 

The only remaining sub-family found in the Indo- Austra- 
lian region is the Leptaulacinae. It is distinguished from all 
the above-mentioned sub-families by the presence of two 
separate pairs of processes of the anterior margin of the head 
between the supra-orbital ridges. Kuwert recognized two 
Indo- Australian genera in this sub-family, viz. Trichostigmus 
and Le'ptaulax ; but Zang has now split the latter genus into 
two genera to which he gives the names Le'ptaulax and Leptau- 
lacides, 

Stoliczka tells us that lie found the study of this family 
of special interest from a zoogeographical point of view, 
though in his preliminary, and as it turned out his only paper 
upon it, he does not investigate this aspect of his subject very 
thoroughly. My own work, as a basis for which I have used 
the scheme of classification briefly outlined above, fully supports 
this view as I hope to be able to show more fully later, in a 
more extensive paper. 

List of Works referred to above. 

Arrow, 0,J, “A Contribution to the Classification of the 
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43. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XIX. 


Note. — The numeration of the article below is continued 
from p. 274 of the Journal and Proceedings for 
1912. 

il3. Anupnagar-Shahabad— A NEW Mughal Mint. 



Early this year a rupee of Shah ‘Alam II, of which the 
iollowing is a description, was brought to me in Lucknow r — 

MiTvt. — Anupnagar-Shahabad. 

Date.—k.TL. 1189.— R.Y. 16, 

Weight — Normal. 

Size. — 1*125 inches. 

Obverse. 
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Reverse.— SmaM flower with two leaves below jJ in first 
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The coin was found among a large number of Etawah 
rupees of Shah 'Alam II, and this, together with its appear- 
ance, denotes that it probably issued from a mint at no great 
distance from that town. 

I have been unable to find any definite trace of a town 
known as Anupnagar-Shahabad and the identity of the mint 
town is, I fear, up to the present ^ matter of conjecture. It 
seems possible, as suggested by my friend Dr. G. P. Taylor, 
that Anupshahr in the District of Bulandshahr in the United 
Provinces, not very far from Dehli, may be the origin of ray 
coin. This town was founded by Raja Anup Rai Bargujar 
in the reign of Jahangir and was named by him Anupnagar. 
The Tahslldar of Anupshahr informs me that this is the name 
entered in existing sanads dating from the time of the Mu gh al 
Emperors. We find it called by that name in the Farhatu-n- 
Nazirin, vide Elliot and Dowson’s Historv of India. Vol. VIII, 
p. i70. 

“ When Jhanku sustained a defeat from the army of the 
Abdali and fled away with Ghaziu-d-din Kfian, the Abdali 
sacked Dehli and encamped at Anupnagar.’' 

That this place was Anupshahr is shown by another ac- 
count of the same events in the Tarikh-i-Manazilu-l-futuh — 
Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VIII, p. 147. The latter passage 
relates that Ahmad Shah laid the foundation of a cantonment 
at Ainupshahr. The area thus occupied is still, I am told, 
known as Cantonment.” 

In 1759 he again pitched his camp here, and organized 
the famous coalition of the Musalmtos of Upper India against 
the Jats and Mahrattas, which led to the battle of Panipat 
in 1761. (District Gazetteer, Bulandshahr, p. 183.) 

It is perhaps permissible to carry conjecture a little 
further and connect the title “Shahabad” with this occupa- 
tion. 

‘ We hear of Anupshahr again being used as a halting place 
for troops in 1773, i.e. 1187-8 a.h. — only a year or two before 
the date of the coin now described — when “the combined 
forces of the Oudh Nawab Wazir and the British made 
Anupshahr their rendezvous.” District Gazetteer, Bulandshahr, 
p. 183. It is still a town of some local importance and is the 
head-quarters of a Tahsll. 

H. Nelson Wright. 

September, 1912. 


114. The Mughal Coins of Junagadh. (With Plate XXVI.) 

The peninsula of Kathiawad, situated between the gulfs of 
Kachh and Cambay, was early known as Saurastra, or ‘ the 
Goodly Land ’ : but in process of lime both the name and its 
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application have undergone a change, so that the Sorath of to- 
day is the district in the south and south-west of the peninsula. 
Midst all change, however, it has remained the Goodly Land. 
Here is a glowing eulogy of the province that Sikandar bin 
Muhammad, writing in 1611, has recorded in his History : — 

“And what a country is Sorath! As if the hand of 
“heaven had selected the cream and essence of 
“ Malwah, Khandesh, and Gujarat, and had made 
a compendium of allfthe good people of the world, 
“ and had picked out the noblest and most vigorous 
“of men from the three countries named, and 
“collected them together unto one standard, as a 

‘ ‘ touchstone of the countries of the world 

“God be praised! Such is Sorath, even at the 
“ present day/^ ^ 

Junagadh, the chief city of the province, lies in a pictur- 
esque valley at the foot of the Girnar and Datar Hills. The 
origin of the city is shrouded in a remote antiquity. Already 
in ancient times it bore the names of Puratana-pura and 
Purva nagara. Its more modern names were Jirna-durga and 
Jirna-gadha, of which the latter would seem to be the original 
of its present name, Junagadh. Thus from time immemorial 
it has been continuously known as ‘ the Ancient City ’ or ‘ the 
Old Fort.’ 

The Mir’at-i-Sikandarl has preserved for us the story how 
the city came by this name. Long long ago, so the people of 
Sorath say, for the full five kos between Junagadh and the 
former capital, Vanthall (Vamana-sthall), extended a dense 
dark jungle into which “ neither horse nor man could penetrate.*’ 
But one day a venturesome wood-cutter forced a passage 
through, and lo! on the further side high walls of stone and a 
massive gate confronted him. Entering within, he saw a yogi, 
wrapped in contemplation, at whose feet he prostrated himself, 
and begged to be told the name of the city and its builders. 

‘ Juna’ was the only word vouchsafed in reply. The hardy 
peasant soon thereafter returned in safety to his home ; and 
the Raja, hearing of the strange adventure, forthwith had the 
whole jungle cleared away. The mysterious fort now stood 
exposed to vulgar gaze, yet none could tell how or when it had 
come into existence : and so no better name could be devised 
for it than just the yogVs Junagadh. 

Tradition says that after the fall of ValabhI-pura, about 
A.D. 770, the then Viceroy at Vanthall assumed independence, 
and thereafter, till near the close of the fifteenth century, the 
Chudasamas were rulers' of Junagadh. Time and again the 

1 Sir E. C. Bayley’s translation of the Mir’at-i-Sikandari, pp. 180, 

181. 
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city has been besieged. In 1360 Muhmmad (111) ibn Tu gh laq 
plundered the place, and took away as prisoner the Rao 
Khengar. Then in 1414 the Gujarat Sultan, Ahmad Shah, 
following the example set him twenty years earlier by his 
grandfather, Zafar Khan, invaded Sorath, and invested the 
IJparkot, or citadel, of Junagadh. “The light of Islam did 
“not shine fully over the country on this occasion; still the 
“ power of the infidels was broken, and they were changed from 
“ the quality of harbis {i.e. enemies) to the condition of zimmis 
“ ({.e. tributaries or subjects).”* 

It was, however, Mahmud Begada (‘Mahmud of the two 
forts’ — Junagadh and (Jhampanir) who finally annexed tlie 
province to the Saltanat of Gujarat. On three several 
occasions he led his armies against the infidels of Girnar, and 
ultimately in 1472 Rao Mandalik V not only surrendered his 
kingdom but accepted the bitter condition imposed upon him 
of conversion to Islam. Thereafter known as Kiian Jahan, he 
resided in Ahmadabad, where his grave, enclosed by a shabby 
wooden railing, can be seen to-day on the ground floor of a 
tiny shop in the Manek Chok. Mahmud, elated by his victory, 
changed the name of Junagadh to Mustaf a-«abad , and at his 
express desire several of his nobles built themselves residences 
there. 

Probably now for the first time in its history a mint was 
opened in this city. Silver and copper coins bearing the mint 
name Shahr a‘zam Mustafa-abad were struck between the years 
879 and 892 Hijri, possibly also in 894, 905, and 906. These 
have been described in an article on “ the Coins of the Gujarat 
Saltanat” in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (vol. xxi, No. Iviii). 

Right on to the close of the Ahmad vShalii Dynasty Juna- 
gadh remained tributary to the Sultans of Ahmadabad, though 
the allegiance was often little more than nominal. By the time 
that Akbar effected his first conquest of Gujarat in 1572-73, 
Tatar Khan Ghori had established himself as virtually the 
independent ruler of Junagadh, and it was not till some 
twenty years later that the city was besieged and captured by 
the Imperial troops. The province, being thereupon annexed 
to the Empire, passed under the immediate authority of the 
Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat, while its direct administration was 
deputed to Faujdars resident at Junagadh. This system con- 
tinued in force till 1738 when, in consequence of the waning 
power of the Mughal Emperors, a soldier of fortune of Af gh an 
descent named S_her Khan Babi, the last of the Faujdars, 
quietly — or, as the Tarikh-i-Soratli puts it, “without any 
further ado” — disclaimed allegiance to Dehli, and assumed the 


I , p. 98. 
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title of Nawab Bahadur Khan. He was the founder of the still 
reigning dynasty, and from him the present chief, a minor, 
stands ninth in succession. 

The currency prior to the sway of the Chudasama Kings 
consisted doubtless of the coins of the Western Ksatrapas and, 
to some extent, of the Guptas. During the period of Chuda- 
sama rule, say a.d. 800 — *1472, the Gadhaiyas, in silver and 
copper, must have been in common use, but for the latter part 
of that period these would be superseded by coins of the 
Sultans of Dehli and of AhmadabM. In the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century the mint of Mustafa-abad itself supplied 
the currency, and for the next hundred years the coins gene- 
rally of the Gujarat Saltanat will have been in vogue. At the 
annexation of the province to the Dehli Empire in 1592, coins 
in large number were in circulation from the new mints of 
Kachh and Navanagar and, perhaps, of Porbandar. Accord- 
ingly it was not till well into the reign of Shah Jahan I that 
any need was felt for opening — or rather re-opening — a mint in 
Junagadh itself. Thenceforward coins issued from this mint 
certainly till the year of Muhammad Shah’s accession, a.d. 
1719, but none are known of the later Mu gh al Emperors. 

Of the Mughal coins that issued from the Junagadh mint, 
the specimens now to be described number, exclusive of dupli- 
cates, sixty-two. Eleven of these are in the Indian Museum, 
five in the British Museum, five in the Labor Museum, and the 
remaining forty-one in my cabinet. They range over the 
eighty-two years from 1049 to 1131 H. , and include coins of the 
six Emperors, Shah Jahan I, Aurangzeb, Shah ‘Alam I, 
FarruU)-siyar, Shah Jahan II, and Muhammad Shah. 

Not a single specimen in copper is known, and in gold only 
one, No. 1154 of Vol iii of the Indian Museum Catalogue. 
Regarding this muhr Mr. Nelson Wright gives the foot-note, 
“ Probably a coin of Junagarh, cf. No. 1367.” This assignment,, 
however, may be accepted with absolute confidence, and by 
consequence the query mark entered in the mint-column were 
better omitted.' 

According to Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole the fabric of all the 
examples of this mint is “extremely rude,” and this coarse- 
ness he connects with “the remote situation of Junagarh.” ^ 
The true reason, 1 fancy, is s mply that the British Museum 
had been unfortunate in the specimens obtained from this 
particular mint. Certamly those in iny collection are as to 
fabric well up to the average, while some are^ of distinctly 
excellent workmanship. 

J Similarly the queried muhr No. 1 154(b) is almost certainly to be 
assigned to the Kashmir mint. 

“ The coins of the Moghul Emperors of Hindustan in the British 
Museum,” pp. Iv, Ivi. 
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It is not, I think, commonly known that on these coins 
three variant forms of the mint- name are recorded : — 

(а) We find the name written as Junagar (or 

Junagad), throughout the reign of Shah Jahan I, 
also from 1099 H. onwards ; 

(б) then as Junagadh, from 1070 to 1072, 

also from 1077-1096; 

(c) and lastly, as *3 ^ ^ Junagar-gadh (or Junagad- 

gadh) in 6-1074 and 6-1074. 

In Gujarati the name is nowadays generally spelt 

Junagadh,^ but what precisely is the origin of the word Gadh, 
‘ a fort,’ 1 have not yet been able to discover. The Sanskrit 

‘a hole,’ ‘a cave,’ and irw, 'a fence,’ ‘a moat,’ would 
each of them give us Gad, but neither serves to account for 
the aspirated (mahaprani) ‘ dh.’ So, possibly, the form Gad is 
philologically as correct as the more common form Gadh , and 
indeed, in the Kathiawad volume of “ the Bombay Gazetteer ” 
(vol. viii) the name both of the city and of the state is invari- 
ably spelt Junagad. It is thus not surprising that on the coins 

the name occurs sometimes as ^ and sometimes as 

The third, and longest, form means, of course, just 

‘ Junagad Fort.’ 

It is further noteworthy that the first element, Juna, of 
the compound name, is on the coins always written with 
final ‘he,’ not ‘alif.’ On the other hand, the Hindustani 
word for ‘ old ’ is with final ‘ alif.’ Accordingly it may be 

that means not ‘ the Old Fort ’ but ‘ the Fort of 

Juna ’ ; and Juna, as Mr. Lane-Poole reminds us, was the birth- 
name of Muhammad ibn Tughlaq . the Sultan who in 1350 
successfully invested Junagadh. Ibn Batuta writes of him, 
“ He was called Jauna, the sun; when be became king he 
called himself Muhammad Shah.”*^ That the city derives its 
name from the name of its erstwhile conqueror is an attractive 
conjecture, but, as we have already seen, long before that 
conqueror’s invasion the city had been known as ‘ the Old 


• Colloquially, indeed, the name Junagadh is often shortened to 
Oadh. Compare Nagar for Ahmadnngar, or Derry for Londonderry. 

Is it the' case that on the coins of Alditarnagar Awadh, the second 
member of this name is in like manner variously written and ? 

See B.M.C. No. 985. Or is the final * he ’ simply wanting on this speci- 
men ? Of the nine rupees from this mint in my collection two show the 
‘ he ’ fairly clearly. 

Dowson’s Elliot, iii, 606, Gil. 
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Fort,’ and this, doubtless, is the real signification of Junagadh. 
The passage was easy from to and vice versd. 

Indeed on one occasion Aurangzeb issued an imperial mandate 
that in place-names a final ‘ he ’ should be supplanted by an 
‘ alif.’ ^ 

We now proceed to a detailed description of the Mu gh al 
coins struck at the mint of* Junagadh. 

I. Shto Jahan I: a.h. 1037-1069; a.d. 1628-1659. 

Silver: No. 1 : [Fig. 1): 13—1049; 14—1050. 

Obverse. — Area square with looped curves. 

M Sif 

St a: 

A_iJ| 

Margin lower: . 

, , left : ^ 

,, upper: 

„ right: ^ 

Hijri year in left margin. 

Reverse. — Area square with looped corners. 

^U 

Margin upper : 

,, right: 

Margin lower: 4 ^^ 

,, left : J vjr^ 

Regnal year in right margin. 

Silver: No. 2: (Fig. 2): 1050; 1052; 1054; 1057; 1069; 
1060; 1062; 1063; 1064 (L.M.C.); 1066; 1067; 1069. 

Also an undated half-rupee (C. E. Kotwal). 

Obverse. — As on No. 1. 

Reverse. — As on No 1. 

but Regnal year is not recorded. 

II. Aurangzeb : a.h. 1068—1118; a.d. 1658—1707. 

Gold : x^xxxx (I.M.C. No. 1154). 

* Ibid., vii, 344. 
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Obverse . — Area square : 


't'— ij 



Margin right : 

lowei : 

„ left: \ 

>wantintr. 

, , upper : j 

Hijri year wanting. 

Reverse,-- Area square : 

Margin upper : 

,, right; ^ 

,, lower: Wanting. 

„ left: j 

Regnal year wanting. 

Though this muhr in the India Museum bears neither mint- 
name nor any date, a comparison with the rupee of No. 2 type 
will show that the muhr may with confidence be assigned to 

the ^ mint and to the period between the fifth and 
the eighth Regnal years. See also I.M.C. iii, page 136, note 1.^ 

Silver: No. 1: {Fig. 3); Rupees: 3 — 1070 (L.M.C.); 

3—1071; 4—1072. 

Half rupee: 4 — xxxx. 

Obverse. — Area square with looped corners : 

1 Since finishing this article I have received Numismatic Supple- 
ment No. xvi, in which Mr. Allan makes mention of a Junagadh muhr, 
dated x — 1077. As he states that its legend calls for no remark, it is, I 
presume, identical with that on the Junagadh rupee of the same year 
— -type No. 3 — save only that will have been substituted for jjj 
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Margin lower : 

, , left 
,, upper : 

, , right : 

*Hijri year in right margin over *w. 
Reverse . — Area square with looped corners : 


Margin upper r 


, , right : 


,, lower: 


,, left: 



Regnal year in left margin over aju**. 


Silver : No. 2 : (Fig. 4) : Rupees ; 5—1074 ; 6—1074 (B.M.C.) ; 
8 — xxxx (L.M.C.) 

Half rupee x — 1074. 

Obverse . — Area square with looped corners : 

y (JLc 3 

^ 

i. ^ 

Margin right : 

, , lower : 

,, left: 

,, upper: ^ 

Hijri year in upper margin over 


Reverse . — Area square with looped corners : . 
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Margin, upper: 


right : 


, , lower : 


„ left: 



Regnal year*in left margin over 

Of the rupee 8 — xxxx in the Labor Museum the margins 
are illegible. 

Silver: No. 3: (Fig, 5): Rupees: 9 — 1077; 10—1079; 
12—1080 (L.M.C.); x— ? 1080 (I.M.C ) ; 14—1082; 15—1082 
(I.M.C.); X— 1084; x— 1085 (B.M.C.); 1086—1087 (sic,) \ 26— 
1093; 27 — xxxx (I.M.C.). 

Half rupee: x — 1077. 

Obverse . — Area square with looped corners : 

jji ijLi 

Margin right : 

,, lower: 

, , left : ^ 

, , upper : ^ 

Hijri year in upper margin over 

' Reverse , — Area square with looped corners : 


Margin 

right : 


>> 

lower : 


’ » 

left : 

*5/ 

» » 

upper : 

diuM 


Regnal year in upper margin over 

Note 1. — The rupee dated on the obverse 1087 has on the 
reverse instead of the regnal year the date 1086 (fig. 6). 
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Note 2 , — The rupee dated x — 1090 in the British Museum 

has 

Obverse margins, | .... j . . | 


and Rev. margins, f • ^ | 

Silver : No. 4 : {Fig. 7) : 28 — 1096. 

Obverse, — Area and legend as in No. 3. 

1 1 *3 

Margin right : 

sS.^ 

,, lower : 

y C3 

,, left: 


, . upper : 

Jii/O JliJ 

Hijri year i •s'j in area over w of 

Reverse. — Area square with looped comers ; 


^yU 






Margin lower : 


,, left: 


,, upper: | 
,, right: S 

wanting. 

Regnal year ta in area over 

Silver: No. 5: 31 ?— 1097 (I.M.C.). 
Obverse, — Area and legend as in No. 3. 

» 

Margin lower : 


,, left: 


,, upper: 


,, light: (5tc) 

• t 

Reverse, — Area and legend as in No. 3. 


Margin right : , 


,, lower : 


„ left: 

? rt 

„ upper : 

wanting. 
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Silver: No. 6: (Fig. 8): 31—1099 (I.M.C.) ; 31— xxxx 
(L.M.C.); 33—1101 (I.M.C.) ; 3x— 1101; 34—1102 (I.M.C.) ; 
36—1104 (I.M.C.); 41—1109; 4x— 1109 (B.M.C.) ; 42—1110; 
4X-1111; 47—1114; 50—1117; 5x -1119. 


Obverse — 


j4 

jjl— M 

. 7 ^ -ij 


Hijrl year over the ^ of 


Reverse . — Rim : two linear circles with dots between. 


Regnal year ov^er 

The four rupees of this type in the Indian Museum are 
entered in the Catalogue as having the mint-name written as 

ijS See I.M.C. Nos. 1373—1376. 

III. Shah ‘Alam I, Bahadur : a.h. 1119—1124, a.d. 1707 
—1712. 

Silver: (Fig. 9) : — xxl9; 2 — 1120. 

Obverse — 3^ 




Reverse — 


Hijri year to left of of 


Regnal year over 
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IV. Farrukb-siyar ; a.h. 1124—1131, a.d. 1713 — 1719. 
Silver : No. 1 : {Fig, 10) : 4 — xxxx. 

Obverse — • 


On comparing this rupee with No. 1743 of the Indian 
Museum Catalogue, I incline to reconstruct the legend on the 
Obverse as follows : — 

)) 3 

y ( 3 ^ 3 ^ •'3 

f t r V 

Reverse — 

j? < 

Regnal year over 

Silver; No. 2; (Fig. 11): 6— xx 29; 7— xx3x; 8 — xxxx. 

Obverse — y ) 

i 

jlj j\ 

, i S M 

)j y (^y 

Hijrl year to left of '.■i of 

Reverse.— As on No. 1. 

V. Shah Jahanll, (Rafi‘ aldaulat) : a.h. 1131, a.d. 1719. 
Silver: (Fig. 12); Aa.|_llxx. 
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Obverse — <5)^ 

^IjwO < — f 

Hijn year 11 .... to right of ^ of ^3^* 

Reverse — 

V/- 

Regnal year over 

This rupee may be, but probably is not, of the reign of 
Shah Jahan III. It is of a type that one associates with the 
earlier rather than with the later half of the twelfth (Hijri) 
century. Compare the Multan (and Ajmer) rupees of Shah 
Jahan II. 

VI. Muhammad Shah: a.h. 1131 — 1161, a.d. 1719 — 1748. 
Silver: (Fig.l^): — xxxx. 

Obverse — 



jLc ijLw 

r' 

Hijri year wanting, but a trace of the 
unit figure 1 seems to be present to 
the left of ) of on lowest line. 

Reverse — 


AW 

Regnal year over 
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During the last hundred years or so — ^it would seem from 
about A.D. 1825 — Junagadh Native Stale coins have been 
issued both in silver and in copper. Of these Dr. Codrington 
has given a brief account in his interesting paper on “The 
Coinages of Cutch and Kathiawar.*' Since the publication, 
however, of that paper in 1895, a new type of Junagadh 
(copper) coin has been stryck, and accordingly this, and indeed 
other coins too of that State, still await detailed description. 
For instance, Dr. Codrington makes mention of the Ha^kes- 
vara Sal Kori, adding that he had not himself seen a specimen 
of this rare coin. Happily a more propitious fortune has 
attended my enquiries, for, through the kind offices of Mr. L. 
Robertson, I.C.S., Administrator of the State, the solitary 
specimen in the Junagadh Museum — none other is at present 
known anywhere — was recently sent me for inspection. Some 
day I hope to write a note on this coin — if current coin it 
ever was — and should like to report also on any other types of 
the State coins that may meanwhile come my way. 

Geo. P. Taylor. 

Ahmadahad, 1912. 


115, Note on a new coin of Aurangz^b. 





M 


Mint — Shahjahanabad 
Daru-l-khilafat 

Date — 1070 A.H. Regnal year — 1. 

Wt. 170. 

S. 95. 

Obverse. 




In square 
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Margins 

Left 


Top 


Right 


Bottom 

1 •V* 

In square 

Reverse, 

Margins 


Left 


Top 


Right 

Bottom 



This is I believe the first square area rupee recorded of 
the Shahjahanabad Mint. Coins from this mint of the early 
years of Aurangzeb appear to be rare, the earliest date in the 
I.M.C. is 1072: 4. In the sale catalogue of the White King 
collection a coin of this mint (No. 3847) is recorded of the year 
1069, with the couplet : I think this must be an 

error for 1079. 

The other mints which issued square area type rupees are, 
Akbarabad, Junagadh and Jahangirnagar : while there is a 
square area type muhar of Akbarnagar (No. 706) in the B.M.C. 

C. J. Brown. 


Lucknow^ 1912. 



NOVEMBER, 1912. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th Novepiber, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., in the chair. 

The following members were present ; — 

Mr. E. A. Andrews, Capt. T. L. Bomford, I.M.S., Mr. J. C 
Brown, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, Rai Baha- 
dur B. A. Gupte, Mr. W. Jessop, Surgeon- Captain F. F. Mac- 
Cabe, Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.]V!.S., Aga Mohammad 
Kazim Shirazi, Mr. G. Stadler, Mr E. Thornton, Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, Rev. J. Watt. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Two hundred and eleven presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. B. De and Major 
H. J. Walton, I.M.S., had expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported that the following 
gentlemen had been elected Ordinary Members during the 
recess in accordance with Rule 7. 

Bahadur Singh Singhi. 

Mr. T. P. Ghosh. 

Dr. Philip Lechmere Stallard. 

Mr. H 0. Bolton. 

The following two gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members ; — # 

Mr. H. O. Tomkins, C.I.E., F.R.C.S., Accountant-General, 
Bengal, 9 Riverside, Barrackpore, proposed by Col. G. F, A. 
Harris, C.S.L, seconded by Dr. E. P. Harrison; Pandit Manana 
Dube, B.A., Tahsildar, District of Ballia, United Provinces, 
proposed by Mr. A. Venis, seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E. 

Mr. J. Coggin Brown exhibited some Stone Implements 
from the Yunnan Province, China. 

The collection exhibited consists of 53 specimens of stone 
implements of neolithic age, obtained during the course of 
extensive travels in the province of Yunnan, Western China. 
The greater number are stone axes and wedges of various sizes 
but hammer stones and an interesting shouldered celt, similar 
to types previously discovered in the Laos and in Upper Burma, 
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are also represented. A snlall collection of jadeite implements 
from Yunnan, already described in the Journal of the Society, is 
also exhibited for comparison. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. The Marriage Ceremony and Marriage Customs of the 
Oehara Kanjars, By W Kirkpateick. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal, 

2. On Isomeric Allylamines. By Dr. P. C. Ray and Rasik. 
La.l Datta. 

3. The Preparation and Decomposition of Monochloro- and 
Dichlorobenzylamines. By Rasik Lal Datta. Communicated 
by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

4. Action of Stannic Chloride on Phenylhydrazine. By 
JiTENDRA Nath Rakshit. Communicated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

These two papers will be published in a subsequent number 
of the Journal. 




The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the Society 
was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 27th 
November, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. 

Colonel G. F. A. Harris, C.S.I., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. C. H. Elmes, Major E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., Dr. W. C. 
Hossack, Captain F. P. Mackie, I.M.S., Lieut.-Col. A. H. Nott, 
I.M.S., Dr. J. E. Panioty, Major J. W. P. Rait, I.M.S., Captain 
|T. D. Sandes, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors: — Captain J. H. Burgess, I.M.S., Captain R. B. 
Lloyd, I.M.S., Col. F. Smith, RIa.M.C., Lieut.-Col. W. D. 
Sutherlands, I.M.S 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Hossack read a paper on Dengue and its relations to 
three and seven-day fever. He expressed the opinion that 
these diseases were the same, and that according to our present 
knowledge we have no reason for differentiating them. Col. 
Harris, Lt.-Cbl. Nott, Lt.-Col. Smith, Captain Burgess and Dr. 
Elmes also spoke. The discussion on the paper was postponed 
till the following meeting of the Medical Section. 




MUGHAL COINS OF JUNAGADH. N.S^IX. ART.UL 



44- The Mint Toiwns of the Mughal Emperors of India. 
By R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Systematic research in that branch of Indian numismatics 
belonging to the issues of the Mu^al Emperors of India, is a 
growth of quite recent date. Mr. C. J. Rodgers of Amritsar 
was the first regular worker on these important coins, and a 
considerable number of papers on the rubject from his pen 
appeared principally in the Journal or the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal between the years 1880 and 1895. But it was not till 
the latter' year that his Catalogues of the Indian Museum and 
Lahore Museum Collections were completed. The British 
Museum Catalogue appeared in 1892. Contributions from other 
workers in the field were published from time to time, but the 
jiapers were scattered, and are now difficult of access. Mr. R. 
Burn, I.C.S. , was the first to bring together and systematize 
this information, and the result was embodied in his mono- 
graph “ The Mints of the Mu gh al Emperors,'’ which appeared 
in the Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1904. This con- 
tained Tables of Mints compiled from various sources, showing 
at what towns each separate emperor and claimant issued coin 
in each of the three metals. These Tables were prefaced by a 
brief Introduction, and Notes on important points in connec- 
tion with some of the mint towns. It was remarked that 
although no attempt had been made to describe coin types and 
inscriptions, still such Mint Lists are of use both to the histo- 
rian as showing what places were included in the Mu gh al 
Empire at various periods, and to the numismatist as a guide* 
in ascertaining whether a coin of a particular mint is known or 
not. 

I think that combined systematic and scientific work in 
the field of Mughal numismatics may be dated from the appear- 
ance of Mr. Burn’s Tables. Under the impetus of his excellent 
example, research has proceeded at a rapid rate. The first 
Numismatic Supplement to the Journal of the x\siatic Society 
of Bengal appeared in 1904 under the editorship of Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright, I.C S., and contained contributions from 
Mr. R. Bum, Dr. G. P. Taylor of Ahmadabad, afid from the 
editor. These Supplements have appeared at intervals 
since that year, and have absorbed much of the recent original 
work done on the numismatics of Northern India. Dr. Cod- 
rington’s Manual of Musalman Numismatics,” one of the 
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Royal Asiatic Society monographs, was also published in tlie 
year 1904, and contains much valuable information on Indian 
coins. 

In the year 1906 appeared the first volume of the new 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by 
]Mr. Vincent A. Smith, I.C.S. (retired), on the pre-Muham- 
madan series, and this has been followed by the second and 
third volumes dealing respectively with the issues of the Pathan 
Sultans of Dehli and their contemporaries, and wdth those 
of the Mughal Emperors of India. Both have been written by 
Mr. H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S. This new Catalogue has been 
conceived in a liberal spirit, is a first-class work well illustrated 
with plates, and constitutes the last word on the subject. It 
is hoped that Catalogues on similar lines will be prepared for 
the Lahore, and Lucknow Collections, and if the British Museum 
brings out new Catalogues of its splendid Indo- Greek and 
Muhammadan Cabinets, the student of Indian numismatics 
will be very well equipped for his work. Another instrument of 
research is the recently founded Numismatic Society of India, 
which it is hpped will become a permanent and useful body. 

Turning from this brief review of modern progress to tije 
subject of this paper, many new Mu gh al coins have been pub- 
lished in the Numismatic Supplements. One or two other 
works bear more particularly on Mughal mints. I may men- 
tion the comprehensive list of mints in the ‘ Manual of Musal- 
man Numismatics.’ Dr. G. P. Taylor’s paper ‘ The Minto of 
the Mughal Emperors of India,’ was written in 1904, and pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Roy a 
Asiatic Society. Then a review from the pen of Dr. Taylor, of 
the Mint Lists of Mr. Burn and Dr. Codrington, appeared in 
the third Numismatic Supplement (J.A.S.B., 1904). I must 
also mention the valuable monographs by the same author on 
the mint of AhmadabM, and on that of Surat. A description 
of the coins of Cambay is in course of preparation, while papers 
on the mints of Agra and Lahore are contemplated. This 
method of attacking the subject is undoubtedly the most 
thorough and satisfactory, but will require much time and 
labour, and the collaboration of many workers. 

It is evident that during the few years that have elapsed 
since the year 1904, the subject has increased considerably in 
magnitude, and the preparation of a new edition of Mr. Burn’s 
Tables has become necessary. I have undertaken to do this 
work, and have carried it out on lines similar to those followed 
by Mr Burn, but with certain differences. I have tapped all 
sources I have been able to discover, commencing as Mr. Burn 
did, with the British Museum Catalogue. All mints found in 
it were noted, and other catalogues and papers were then 
searched, in the order shown below, and fresh mints have been 
marked as they were found. The entry of a coin from any 
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publication means its absence from the preceding ones. Lastly 
unpublished coins are shown; for private collections I am 
indebted to the courtesy of the owners, who have permitted 
me to mention their coins. I have endeavoured to give strict 
precedence to published coins, even when publication consists 
of nothing more than such cursory notices as are found in Sale 
Catalogues, and I have adhered to this rule even when I have 
known that coins coming 'much further down in the list, exist 
for instance in the British Museum, but have been acquired 
since the appearance of the Catalogue. 

It is hoped that the new arrangement of the Tables will be 
found more convenient than the old one. All known coins of 
each mint are now grouped directly under it, and tliere are no 
small supplementary groups. A few blank columns have been 
left for the insertion of new mints as iney are discovered. I 
contemplate the periodical issue of correction and addition 
slips, and shall be glad if numismatists will kindly communi- 
cate such matter for publication. 


Key to the References. 


Catalogue of the British Museum, 1892 . . B.M. 

Catalogue of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

1908 .. .. .. I.M, 

Catalogue of the Lahore Museum. Puiiiab, 

1394 ... .. .. P.M. 

Numismatics Supplements to the Journal of 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal . . Roman Numerals. 

9 . G. Delmerick, ‘ Lists of Rare 

Muhammadan Coins ’ .. J.A.S.B., 1875 Del (1). 

J. Gibbs, C.S.I., 'Notes on the 
Zodiacal Rupees and Mohars of 

Jehanghir Shah ’ .. .. J.R.A.S, 1878 G. (1). 

C. J. Rodgers, ' Couplets or Baits (Bombay), 
on the Coins of Shah Nuru-d-dln 

Jahangir’ .. .. J.A.S.B., 1888 R. (4), 

C. J. Rodgers, ‘ On Miscellaneous 

Coins’.. .. .. J.A.S.B., 1888 R. (3). 

VV. Vost, ‘On some rare Muham- 
madan Coins ’ . . . . J.A.S.B., 1895 V. ( 1). 

W. Vost, ‘ The Dogam Mint’ . . J.A.S.B., 1895 V. (2). 

J. Rodgers, ‘ Mughal Copper 
Coins’.. .. .. J.A.S.B., 1895 R. (1). 


C. J. Rodgers, ‘ Rare Mughal 
Coins ’ . . 

R. Burn. ‘A new Mint of Akbar ’ 


J.A.S.B., 1^96 R. (2). 
Progs. A.S.B., 1896 B. (1). 
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L, Dames, ‘Some Coins of the 
Mu gh al Emperors' Num. Chron. 1902 D. (1). 

Wolseley Haig, ‘ Note on a find of 
copper coins in the Wun Dis- 
trict, Barar’ .. .. J.A.S.B., 1902 H. (1). 

G. P. Taylor, ‘ The Coins of Surat ’ J.R.A.S., 1907 T. (2). 

(Bombay Branch). 

Sale Catalogue of the Da Cunha 

Collection, London . . . . D.C. 

Sale Catalogue of the Coins of 

Mr. Eugene Leggett, Karachi . . . . L. 

Sale Catalogue of the White King 

Collection .. .. Amsterdam, 1905 K. 

(Some of the rarer of the White 
King Coins were previously pub-* 
lished in a paper entitled ‘ Some 
Novelties in Mughal Coins,’ 

Num. Ciiron., 1896). 

Sale Catalogue of the Bourdilloii 

Collection .. .. Amsterdam, 1907 Bo. 


Unpublished Coins. 

Collection of Mr. H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S. (Bareli) W. 
Collection of Hoii’ble Mr. R. Burn, I.C.S. (Alla- 
habad) . . . , . . , . B. 

Collection of Rev, G. P. Taylor, D.D. (Ahinada- 
bad) . . . . . . . . T. 

Collection of Mr. R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S. (Lahore) Wli. 
Collection of Mr. Pramji Thanawala (Bombay) . . F. 
Collection of Sir John Stanley (London) . . St. 

Collection of the Lucknow Museum . . . . L.M. 

Collection of the Nagpur Museum . . . . Nag. 

Collection of Mr. W. E. M. Campbell, I.C.S. 

(Lucknow) .. .. .. .. Ca. 

Collection of Lieutenant-Colonel Vost, I.M.S. 

(Lucknow) . . . . . . , . V. 

Collection of Mr. Samuel Smith (Liverpool) .. Sm. 

Bahawalpur State Toshakhana . . . . Bah. 

Emended readings of coins in the British Museum 
Catalogue . . . . . . . . B.M. 

Collection of Mr. G. B. Bleazby acquired by the 

British Museum in 1911 . . . . B.M. 


The reference P.M. also includes coins contained in a new 
and enlarged Catalogue of the Coins in the Lahore Museum, 
which it is hoped will be published in 1913. 

In order to increase the accuracy and value of the new 
Tables, I have verified as far as possible the readings of the 
coins mentioned. 
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A study of the British Museuih Catalogue Plates will show 
that a few of the coins have been wrongly described. Some 
emendations which bear directly on the present subject are: — 


Coin No. 

31 

61 

690 and 691 
726 

860 and 874 

893 

902 


946 

1011 


Emendation. 

Delete Sarangpur. 

For Sahrind, read Shahr Pattan. 

Mints not legible. 

Gulkanda, not Calcutta. 

Mailapur, not Sholapur. 

Pur bandar. 

Not Gangpur ; reading uncertain. Mr. 
Nelson Wright has suggested Kanjan- 
kot. 

Farkhunda BunyM Haidarabad. Also 
published in Del ( 1 ) . 

Delete ‘ Ajayur’: reading uncertain. 


I have noted more fully on some important points in the 
Notes supplementary to this Introduction. 

As regards the attributions of rarities whir'h I have not 
f)ersonally inspected, a certain number of coins have had to 
he taken on trust, but their number has been reduced t6 a 
minimum. Mr. Nelson Wiight has kindly co-operated with me 
in the work of verification. The following lists briefly show 
the results of the work in this direction. 

A. Doubtful Mints omitted.— Sarangpur, Butan. 
Kharpur, Dar-i-tassawur, Nagar, Sirsa, Gangpur, Walijabad. 
Jalaonabad, Satgaon. 

Some of these, such as Sarangpur, Satgaon, and Nagar 
have been misreadings. Others, such as Ajayur, Kharpur. 
Sirsa, and Gangpur, have been attempts to interpret difficuh 
ties, but are too uncertain to merit permanent record. 

B. Mints unverified or 7iot quite certain, hut included . — 
Punch, lsma*llgarh, Bandliu, Dadar, Kanan, Balapur, Bisaifli, 
Gokulgarh (Dakhan), Khairnagar, Damla, Kiratpilr, Madan 
Kot, JhansI, Nahan. 

C. Doubtful mints ide^itified. — Bald at Bikanir, (Baldat 
-i-Safa) ; Gokulearh (Punjab), (Dingarh) ; Haidarabad, (Daru- 
1-jihad). 

D. Mmts corrected. — Dewal Bandar (Dewal ), Salim abad 
(Salimgarh), Manghar (Manghir), Mirtha (Mlrath), Najafgarh 
(Najibgarh) Ravishnagar (Krishnagar), Shahgarh Qanauj (Sher- 
garh Qanauj). 

E. Mints omitted for various reasons. — Bufhanabad ; non- 
Mughal. HusainabM ; I prefer to read this name as Hasanabad. 

Nagpur; reac/ Nagor. 

Samarqand and Badakhshan : coins struck by Babur 
before his invasion of India. 
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Muzaffarabad ; ?afarabad 
Kachrauli ; read Clihachraull. 

All mints of Akbar II and BahMur Shah II except Shah 
jahanabM ; see below. 

F. New mmis. — AdonI, A‘zaiunagar Gokulgarh, Akbar- 
pur Tanda, Orehha, Balanagargadha, Braj Indrapu’r. Budaon, 
Biktoir, Balkh^ Bandhil, Toragal, ^Kllnapiir, Jalalnagar, Jinji. 
Chhatarpur, Hajipur, Khairabad, Derajat, Ravishnagar Sagar, 
Satara, Sa‘dnagar, Sind, Pattan, Sitpur, Sikakul, Firozgarh, 
Qandahar (Dakhan), Karpa, Kaikatta. Kilnch, Gadraula’ 
Gulshanabad, Gokulgarh (Dakhan), Gohad, Mahmud Bandar! 
Mandlsor,- Anupnagar ShMiabad. 


The following is a list of mints, with more than one name : — 


A tak 

xA.tak Banaras 

Ahsanabad 

Gudbarga 

AdonI 

Imtiyazgarh 

A'zamnagal Gokulgarh 

Gokulgarh (Dakhan) 

Tlaliabad 

Ilahabas 

Braj Indrapur 

Mah Indrapiir 

Bhartpur 

Bindraban 

^Muminabad 

Muminabad Bindraban 

Hissar 

Hissar Firoza 
ShahabM Qanauj 
Shahgarh Qanauj 
Gorakhpur 
Mu‘azzamabad 


) 

!■ 

)■ 

j 

j 

} 


( Ajmer. 

j Salfmabad Ajmer. 

C Salimabad. 
f Awadh. 

I Akhtarnagar Awadh. 

J Asafabad Bareli. 

< Bareli. 

^ Akbarabad. 
i Agra. 

( Aurangabad. 

* ffliujista Bunyad. 

) Balwantnagar. 
j Jhansi. 

\ Patna. 

^ ‘Azimabad. 

fDehll. 

1 Shahjahanabad. 

( Farrukhabad. 

A h mad n agar Farm kb a bad . 
( Makhsusabad. 

( Murshidabad. 


On the other hand I have considered each member of tlie 
following groups as a distinct and separate mint : — 

Urdu, Urdu dar rahi dakhan, Urdu Zafar Qarin ; Islama- 
bad, Islamabad Mathura ; Akbarpur, Akbarpur Tanda; Srina- 
gar, Kashmir ; Zainu-l-bilad, AhmadabM. 

In his comparative review of the Mint Lists of Dr. Codring 
ton and Mr. Burn (N.S. Ill), Dr. Taylor mentions twenty- 
three mints present in Dr. Codrington’s List, but not in Mr. 
Burn’s : — 

Asfir, Izabad, Budaon, Badakhshan, Binda, Bahawalpur, 
Tanda. Jalandhar, Jalalabad, Jahanabad, JahangfrabM, Jahto- 
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girpur, Chatarkot, Champanir, Ranajin, Sikandarabad, Sialkot, 
Sitpur, Shikar ul Gah, ‘ Alamgirnagar, Kalinjar, Manghir, 
Kapur. Of these I have included Budaon, Champanir, and 
Sitpur, and have given a reason for excluding Badakhshan. 
One or two of the rest have been taken from the Da Cunha, 
and Leggett Sale Catalogues, but though I have included new 
coins of known mints from these Catalogues, I have thought it 
unwise, in the absence of corroboration, to admit new mints on 
their sole authority. As regards the remaining mints, it is 
desirable that some should be submitted anew to a careful 
scrutiny, and I do not know of Mughal coins from any of them. 

The result of a strict application of the above rules of 
selection and elimination is that the revised number of Mu gh al 
mints is now two hundred precisely. An addition of every 
separate reference in the lists gives us the following compara- 
tive table : — 



Mints. 


M 


Mr. Burn’s Lists 

187 

150 

514 

182 

New Lists 

200 

273 

627 

197. 


So in eight years the number of references to gold coins has 
nearly doubled itself ; there is a substantial increase in the 
record of known silv^er coins ; but copper has been almost 
stationary. 

It is well known that many coins bearing the names of the 
Close of the .later Mughal Emperors, were not struck by 
Mugiial their authority. For instance, the Kon’ble 
Currency. East India Company struck millions of rupees 
in the name of 8hah ‘Alam II. The rise of independent 
States which accompanied the gradual decay of the Mu gh al 
Em])ire, was signalized by the issue of coin only nominally 
Mughal. In its earlier stages each new power preferred to 
shelter under the aegis of Dehli, and to take advantage of what 
still remained of the old Mu gh al prestige, by striking coin in 
the name of the regnant emperor, and by imitating the irnpertal 
issues. These imitations can as a rule be distinguished by 
their style, and the local devices they bear. So rises an im- 
portant question in Mughal numismatics. It should be decided 
what are to be accepted as Mu gh al coins, as distinguished from 
the early issues of Independent States and of the various East 
India Companies. A settlement may not be easy to discover, 
but an authoritative catalogue of the coins of Native States is 
called for, and the question will have to be determined one way 
or another in the near future. 

In his Introduction to Volume III of the new Indian 
Museum Catalogue, Mr. Nelson Wright has made a brief allu- 
sion to the matter. Based on his observations I have suggested 
that coins should be classed as belonging to imperial issues, if 
they conform to the following criteria : — 
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(i) They should be of the imperial type, and bear legible 
inscriptions ; 

(ii) They should have legible mints, and their regnal and 
Hijri dates should be in accord ; 

(iii) Local mint marks, devices, and symbols should be 
absent. 

My meaning will become more apparent if I cite one or two 
instances. Two new mints of Shah ‘Alam II were publislied in 
N.S. XI — Ravishnagar Sagar, and Balanagar-gadha — but are 
obviously non-imperial. They are essentially Native State 
coins as evinced by their style and the illegibility of the mint 
names, quite apart from the fact that they were not issued under 
Shah ‘Alam’s direct influence. Coins bearing the sun-face of 
Indore, or the trefoil of Jaipur ,-i are not imperial. Again the 
power and influence of Muhammad Akbar II and BahMur 
Shah II, were confined to Fort Dehli. The Dehli rupees of the 
latter emperor exhibit his title and may be called 

tha imperial type. The coins struck in his name at other mints 
are quite different, and I see no reason for considering them to 
be Mughal coins at all. 

It is clear that if the science of Mughal numismatics is to 
be placed on a firm and satisfactory basis, and if progress is to 
be made on definite lines, this question must be settled in a 
manner to gain general acceptance. The matter w^as discussed 
by a Coin Conference held at Allahabad in December, 1910. 
It was pointed out that other features, in addition to those as 
suggested by me above, ought to be carefully scrutinized. Tlie 
fabric and w^orkmanship of a coin, if crude and clumsy, would 
be evidence of origin other than imperial. A coin with a collar, 
rim, or milled edge, could with confidence be assigned to an 
East India Company. Then too enquiry should be made 
whether history supplies corroborative evidence of a Mughal 
epiperor having exercised direct control over the locality from 
which issued any coins assigned to him. 

A decision on these lines would mean tliat eacli coin would 
hav^e to be taken on its merits, and in the end experts would 
probably differ in their opinions. It would be impossible to 
reconcile individual taste and fancy, even if it were possible in 
every case to obtain the requisite information. The only 
practical working plan is to lay down a hard-and-fast rule. 
Finally the Conference passed the following Resolution : — 

Resolved, that for the purpose of the compilation of a 
compi>3hensive treatise on the coins of the Mu gh al 
Emperors of India, it is advisable to confine the scope 
of the work to coins bearing the names of the Mu gh al 
Emperors which were struck up to, and including, 
the year a.d. 1803 (1218 A. H.), the date of the British 
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occupation of the capital Dfehli. As this date is close 
to the end of the reign of Shah ‘Alam II, and as many 
issues bearing the name of this emperor proceed un- 
changed till the end of the reign, it is convenient to 
regard these as Mu gh al during the period intervening 
between the year a.d 1803 and the date of the death 
of Shah ‘Alam II. Only those coins of Muhammad 
Akbar II, and Bahadur Shah II, shall be deemed 
Mughal issues, which were struck at Dehli (Shah- 
jahtaabad).” 

By the application of this rule some coins, which are 
obviously non-imperial, will b^admitted into the Mughal series, 
but only conventionally, and their number need not be large. 
The admission of such coins is better tiian th^ possible exclu- 
sion of true Mughal coins under some alternative principle. It 
is hoped that this convention will be generally adopted. 

The mints which were included in Mr. Burn’s Tables, that 
disappear by the operation of this rule, are Sheopur and 
Firozpiir only. 

I append the following short notes on a few points of 
interest in connection with the mint towns. 

Ajmer. — The remarkable zodiacal mohur of Jahangir bear- 
ing the name of Nilr Jahan, which was struck at Ajmer, is 
deserving of special mention. It was published by the Hon’ble 
James Gibbs, C.8.I., in the J.A.S.B. for 1883. The zodiacal 
sign is Cancer, and the obverse legend runs: — 


r* 


The e(pially remarkable Sagittarius mohur at Paris, with 
tl)e name of Niir Jahan, of Labor mint, bears the same obverse 
inscription with the exception that the last line runs — 


As far as I know each coin is still unique, and they are 
the only known zodiacal coins struck at Ajmer and Labor 
respectively. 

A Cancer mohur of dates 1034 A. H., 20 R., of Kashmir 
mint, bearing the name of Nur Jahan, was in the Da Cnnha 
Collection. 
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SalImabad Ajmer. — TlVIr. R. Burn, C.S., read the mint on 
a copper coin of Akbar dated 982 A.H., from the Ellis Collec- 
tion, now in the Lucknow Museum, as Sallmgarh Ajmer. But 
from a specimen discovered more recently I read the name as 
SalimabM Ajmer, and this reading is supported by the exis- 
tence of a later coin struck at Salim abM alone — see Paper 80, 
N.S. XIII. I find that the two SallmabM Ajmer coins are 
identical, Mr. Nelson Wright has a* third, and Mr. Bleazby had 
a fourth. The reading SallmabM is, I think, to be preferred 
to Sallmgarh. 

Arkat. — Arkat rupees of Jahandar Shah (Paper 84, N.S. 
XIV), and of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur I (Paper 69, N.S. XI), have 
already been published. The dates of the latter coin are 1122 
A.H. 4 R., but an even earlier,rupee (1120 A.H., 2 R.) was in 
the Collection of Mr. Eugene Leggett, Karachi. 

Islam Bandar. — A rupee of Aurangzeb of the usual 
couplet type struck at Islam Bandar has been for some time 
in the Cabinet pf Dr. G. P. Taylor at Ahmadabad. A probable 
duplicate belongs to Mr. Nelson Wright. Dr. Taylor has shown 
that Islam Bandar was the name given to Rajapur ^ ), 

a tidal port on the Konkan Coast, thirty miles south-east of 
Ratnagiri town. 

Akbarabad. — In a paper entitled ' Rare Mughal Coins ’ 
(J.A.S.B., 1896), Mr. C. J. Rodgers described and illustrated a 
copper coin bearing the name of Shah Jahan, but undated, and 
struck at Akbarabad. The inscriptions are those usually found 
on the large copper coins cf Shah Jahan I of Akbarabad mint, 
but the general style, and the arrangement and form of the 
letters especially on tlie mint side, are different, and 1 should 
be inclined on these grounds alone to attribute the coin to 
Shah Jahan II. But I find that the reverse (the mint side) 
is very similar to that of the copper Akbarabad coin of 
Farrukhsiyar published by me in N.S. XV. I iiave therefore 
•^shown this coin in the new Tables as belonging to Shah Jahan 
IT, and as such, it is the first copper coin to be attributed to 
this emperor. A second is one of Surat mint — see below. 

Bandhu. — I had a thick, dumpy rupee of x\kbar without 
date which bore a new couplet. The legends probably ran 
thus : — 

Obverse. Reverse, 





A nis 
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So the couplet would be : — 

jiS\ A-U( 

yty &t3 b 

Mr. Nelson Wright, C.S., po:5seb.-ed a duplicate, but un- 
fortunately both have been lost The reading is fairly straight- 
forward except the name of*the mint, which Mr. Nelson Wright 
lias suggested may be Btodhu (or Bandhugarh) in Rewah, or 
tlie tract known formerly as Bhata. This fortress is mentioned 
several times in the ‘ Ain-i-Akbari. It was captured after a 
siege of over eight months in Akbar’s 42nd year. 

Bald at-i-8afa.~- Several rupees of ‘Alamgit II were known 
of a mint tentatively read as Baldat-i-Safa . There seems to be 
no doubt that this is really Baldat-Bikanir — ace N.S. XI and 
N.S. XV, Papers 69 and 89. 

Balkh. — In the Bleazby Collection, recently acquired hy 
the British Museum, there is a remarkable gold coin of Shah 
Jahan of Balkh mint, the name being clear and unmistakable. 
The coin is of the usual ‘ square area’ type, and the mint is in 
the reverse bottom margin, counting the Kalima side as the 
obverse. The date is 1057 A.H. This coin is so far a unique 
specimen bearing numismatic testimony to the Mu gh al con- 
quest of Balkh in A.D. 1647 — see Manucci’s Storia Do Mogor, 
Vol. I, p. 185, and Elphinstone, Book X, Chap. II. 

Pattan. — Pattan is a town in the present Baroda State, 
and was the capital of Gujarat from about A.D. 750 till the 
founding of Ahmadabad in A.D. 1411 — see ‘ Imperial Gazetteer 
of India,’ Vol. XX, pp. 24, 25. In Akbar’stime the place was 
known as Anhalwara Pattan, or Nahrwala Pattan. Pattan is 
given in the "Ain4-Akhari as a copper mint of Akbar; quite 
recently it has been discovered that Akbar ’s coins struck at 
Pattan exist in all three metals. Colonel Vost in N.S. XI 
published rupees of the AhmadabM type struck at Nahrwala 
Pattan in A.H. 984. One or two dams also of A.H. 984, are 
known of Pattan with its epithet of Shahr ; they are exactly 
similar in style to the Ahmadabad copper coins of the same 
year. Lastly there can be little doubt that gold muharPl. Ill, 
61, of the British Museum Catalogue of Mughal Coins, is of 
iShahr Pattan mint, and not of Sahrind as previously read. 
The new attribution is supported by the fact that this muhar 
is dated 984, and is of the Ahmadabad fabric. 

Dewal Bandar. — A rupee of Akbar of Dewal mint was 
first published in the paper ‘ Some Novelties in Mu gh al Coins ’ 
— Num. Chron., 1896. But fuller specimens show that the 
name of the mint town is Dewal Bandar. This was a port on 
the coast of Sind. 

Zainu-l-bilad.— Zainu-l-bilad is the name of a mint found 
on silver coins of Muhammad Shah, but we do not know as yet 
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what town or place was meant. Its close resemblance to the 
honorific epithet Zinatu-l-bilad adopted by Rafi‘u-d-darjat for 
Ahmadabad, would point to this city. The coins are usually 
of regnal years four, five and six. A half rupee of Muhammad 
Shah struck at Ahmadabad in regnal year one is known, and 
rupees of year eight and later regnal years are fairly common, 
but no Ahmadabad silver coins l^ve yet been found struck in 
the regnal years covered by the Zainu-l-bilad series. 

SfjRAT. — There is a copper coin of Surat mint in tiie 
Cabinet of Dr. G. P. Taylor, Ahmadabad, which can be attri- 
buted with certainty to Shah Jahan H. Its dates are 1131 
A.H., IK., and the inscriptions are as follows : — 

Ohx^erse. Remrse. 

^ ft. 

iijil-..— 


Fathabad. — The full name of Fatliabad mint is FathabAd 
Dharur (Dharwar)— see N.S. IT, and N.S. XIIL 

Fathpur. — In his paper “Notes on the Zodiacal Rupees 
and Mohars of Jehanghir Shah” published in the J.A.S.B. for 
1878, the Hon’ble James Gibbs, C.S.I., mentions a mohur and 
a rupee of Fathpur mint. They both exhibit the sign of Aries, 
and bear the same date 1030 A.H. The author does not give 
any further details. The coins belonged to Colonel Guthrie, 
and are now presumably at Berlin. 

Mr. C. J. Rodgers described another zodiacal rupee of 
Fathpur mint — see paper ‘ Couplets or Baits on the Coins of 
Shah Nuru-d-din Jahangir,’ J.A.S.B., 1888. The zodiacal sign 
was Capricornus, underneath which was <^^1^ f»^ The 

.couplet on the obverse side was — 


^ — I I 




* Coin of gold became bright at Fathpur. 

Through the light of the name of Jalianglr Sliah, son of 
Shah Akbar.’ 


Mr. Rodgers at the time of writing said that the coin was 
in his possession, but 1 do not know where it is now ; it is not 
in the British Museum. 

Kaj.pi, Kora, and KfiNCH.— Rupees bearing the name of 
Shah ‘Alam II are found in the neighbourhood of JhtosT, of 
mints KMpi, Kora, Kunch, and of one or two other mints as 
yet unread. They bear a strong family likeness to each other. 
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are of the usual couplet type, are Native State coins in style, 
and are remarkable for the presence ot an additional word after 
the mint name, which comes at the bottom of the coin. This 
has been read, and I think correctly, as ‘ hijri.' I notice that 
some at least of these coins exhibit both regnal and hijrl dates 
on the mint side, in addition to the hijrl date on the obverse. 
Tliis fact affords a reasonable explanation for the presence of 
tills unusual word, cp. some rupees of Shah Jahan. 

Gulshanabad. — Dr. G. P. Taylor has tentatively attribu- 
ted a rupee of Farrukhsiyar to a new mint Gulshanabad — N.S. 
XIV, Paper 84. This has been confirmed by the discovery of 
a second and similar rupee of this mint which is in my own 
( 'abinet. 

Manghar. — I prefer the reading Manghar for Dr. White 
King’s Manghir — see N.S. V, Paper 39. 

MUHAMMADNAGAR.—This mint name of Shah ‘Alam II has 
another word coming after it, which Mr. Burn has suggested 
maybe — see his Introduction to “The Mints of the Mughal 
Emperors.” It cannot be read with certainty on either of the 
two know'u specimens. 

Multan. — Mr. Nelson Wright, C.S., possesses a unique 
rupee of Shah ‘Alam I, Multan mint, with the following 
legends : — 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 





( 1 M 




A— 





This is quite a new type of the coins of Shah ‘Alam 1. 
Fhe couplet strikingly anticipates that adopted by Shah ‘ Alam 
JI, and shows that both these emperors had the same laqab 

Mandisob. — The new mint of Mandisor is associated with 

an honorific epithet Daru-s^salam. tit* 

MlRATH. — I have preferred the reading Mirtha for Mirath 
-see Mr. Nelson Wright’s Mint Note in the Intjroduction to 
l.M. Cat., Vol. III. 
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Emperor. 


Itawa. 


Atak. 


N M a: N '' m \ a: 


1. Baburl 


2. Humayun . . 

3. Akbar 

4. Jahangir 


5. Jahangir and NGr Jahan 



Dawar Bakhsh 



7. Shah Jahan 



8. Aurangzeb \\lamgir . . 

B.M . 

B. . 

9. Murad Bakhsh 



10. Shah Shuja‘ 



11. Shah ‘Alam Bahadur . . 

XL 

r.M. 

12. A‘zam Shah 



13. Kam Bakhsh 



14. Jahandar Shah 

P M. 

I.M. 

15. *Aziniu-sh-shan 



16. Farrukhsiyar 

I.M. 

B.M. 

•17. Rafi‘u-d-darjat 

•• : 

I.M. 

18. Rafi‘u-d-daula (Shah 

Jahan IT). 

19. Muhammad Ibrahim . . 

i 

' I.M. 

20. Muhammad Shah 

B.M. 

B.M. 

21. Ahmad Shah Bahadur. . 

XI. 

I.M. 

22. ‘Alarngir II 

St. 

I.M. 

23. Shah Jahan 111 



24. Shah ‘Aiam TI 


B.M. 

25. Bedar Bakht 

! 


26. Akbar II . . 

27. Bahadur II 

• • \ 

•• 


1 The^reasons for the adoption of this 
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IN.S.] 










Atak Banaras. Ajmer. 

Ajmer, Sarimabad. 


A ’ A ; 41 ’ 

1 I 

JE A M 


1. 

. . . . . . . . . . 


2. 


. . 

3. 

I.M 

J,M. 

XIII. 

4. 

B.M. ' B.M. 

P.M 

5. 



6. 


. . 

7. 

Bo. 


8. 

B.M. B.M. 


9. 

.. 


10. 



11. 

.... B.M. 


12. 



13. 



14. 

. . Sm. 


15. 

. . 


16. 

XT. ‘ P.M. 


17. 

K 


• ^ 

18. 

XIV. 


19. 

I I 

i ■ * ' ’ ■ 


20. 

T.M. 



21. 

.. i .. ; .. , .. , XI. 1 


•• 

22. 

! i w ; 

‘ ; 1 . 1 • 

i ! 

i 


23. 

! * ’ 1 * * ' * ; 

.- i .. 

•• 

24. 

D.C. 1 T.M. j 

. . • • • 1 • • 

•• 

25. 

> .. 1 .. 1 


•• 

26 


. . ; . . 

.. 

27. 

1 . . 

.. 1 .. j .. ; .. 

spelling are in J.A.S.B., October, 1910. 
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Ujain. 


Emperor. 


1 . Babur 

2. Humayun 

3. Akbar 

4. Jahangir 

5. Jahangir and Nur Jahan 

6. Da war Baldish 

7. Shah Jahan 

8. Aurangzeb ‘Alauigir .. 

9. Murad Baklish 

10. Shah Shuja‘ 

11. Shah‘Alam Bahadur . . 

12. A‘zam Shah 

13. Kara Baklish 

14. Jahandar Shah 

15. ‘ Azimu-sh-shan 

16. Farrukhsiyar 

J 7. Rafi‘U“d-darjat 

18. Rafl‘u-d-daula (Shah Jahan II) 

19. Muhammad Ibrahim 

20. Muhammad Shah 

21. Ahmad Shah Bahadur 

22. ‘Alamgir II 

23. Shah Jahan 111 

24. Shah ‘ Alam II 

25. Bedar Bakht 

26. Akbar II . . 

27. Bahadur II 


N i M ^ M 

K .. 
I.M. I.M. 
L.M. .. 


B I.M. 

I.M. 

I.IM I.M. 

P.M 

B.M. P.M. 


L.M . 


T 


XI. P.M. 


XIV. 1 


B.M. 


I.M. P.M. 

! : 


.. W 


. . i I.M. 


i I 

. • 
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Ahsanabad. 


Ahmadabad. 

Ahmadnagar. 


N 1 v®. ‘ 

JE ; 

N 

M 

jE 

N Ai 


1. 


1 




. . 


2. 


i 

! 


.. 




3, 



B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

.. P.M. 


4. 


* • 1 

B.M. 

B.M.i 

R(l)l 

I.M.^ I.M. 

B.M. 

5. 



P.M. 

B.M. 


. . 


6. 






• 


7. 



B.M. 

B.M. 

R(l) 

I.M. 


8. 

I.M. P.M. 


XI. 

I.M. 1 

T(l) 

B.M. B.M. 


9 



B.M. 

B.M. ! 


. . 


10. 


- • ^ 




. . 


11. 

F 



D(l) 1 

B.M. 

I.M. 

K 

12. 




B.M. 


B.M. VIII. 


13. 

K 

.. 


1 




14- 




D(l) 

F 

XIII. 


15- 






. . 


16. 

. . 


. . 

I.M. 

F 


K 

17. 


1 

VI. 

I.M. ; 




18. 



i * * 

T(l) , 




19 








20. 

. . 


XT. 

, I.M. ! 

T(l) 
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1. Babur ... 
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3, Akbar 




4. Jahangir 




5. Jahangir and Xur Jahan 




6., I) a war Baldish 
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9. Murad Bakhsh 
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14. Jahandar Shall 
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16 F ar ru i^hsiy ar 




17, RafFu-d-darjat 




18. Rafi‘u-d-daula (Shah 

Jahan II). 




19. Muhammad Ibrahim . . 




20. IMuharnir.ad Shah 




21. Ahmad Shah Pjahadur 


; B.M. 
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24 Shah ‘Alam II 
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1. Babur . . . . .... . . . . . . j . 

2. Humayun . . . . . . . . ! . 

8. Akbar .. ' j .. I . 

4, Jahangir . . . . .... ..... j • 

5. Jahangir and Nur Jahan . . . - .... . , I . 

3. Dawar Baklish . . . . 

7. Shah Jahan . . .. i . 

8. Aurangzeb ‘ Alamgir . . . . . . I . . 

9. Murad HaWish . . i . . ..... 

10 Shah Shuja' .. .. -- .. .. 

11. Shah ‘Aiam Bahadur .. .. .. .. .. j .. 

12. AVam Shah .. .. .. .. .. | . 

13. Kara Balxhsh .. .. .. .. .. | *. 

14. Jahandar Shah . . . . , . . . . . . i . . 

15. ‘Azimu-sh-shan .. .. .. .. I - 

16. Farruidisiyar .. .. .. .. .. i .. 

17. Rafi‘u-d-darjat .. .. .. .. . ; 

18. Rafi‘u-d-daula (Shah | .. ..... 

Jahan II). 

19. Muhammad Ibrahim . . . . j . . 

i 

20. Muhammad Shah . . i . . ' . . . • . ... 

I i ; 

21. Ahmad Shah Bahadur i .. .. .. .. .. I . 

j ' t 

22. ‘Alamgir II .... ..... 

23. Shah Jahan III .. .. .. i .. .. .. . 

24. Shah ‘Alaradl .. .. .. .. ^ .. j 

25. Bedar Baldit . . . . - . j . . • - | 

26. Akbar II . . . . . . ! . . | . . . I . 

27. Bahadur 11 ’ .. I .. .. .. . 
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5. Jahangir and Nur J ah an 

B. Da war Baldish . . 

7. Shah Jahan 
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9. Murad Baldish . . i 

10. Shah Shuja‘ . . i 

11. Shah ‘Alara Bahadur .. i 

12. A‘zam Sliak . . i 

13. Kam Baldish .. ; 

i 

14. Jahandar Shah .. i 

15. ‘ Azimu-sh-shan . . | 
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17. Rafi‘u-d-darjat 

18. Rafi‘u-d-daula (Shah 
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19. Muliammad Ibrahim . . 
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25. Bedar Baldit 

26. Akbar II . . 

27. Bahadur II .. j .. 
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45 . NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XX. 


— The numeration of the article below is continued 
from p. 424 of th*e “ Journal and Proceedings for 
1912. 


116. Coins of Shah Shuja‘, son of Shah Jahan. 

(With Plate XXVIll.) 

There are two rupees of Shah ShujaC tlie unsuccessful rebel 
son of Shah Jahan and claimant to the imperial throne, in the 
British Museum. They are both of the ‘square area’ type ex- 
t ensively adopted by Shah Jahan, and as is so often and annoy- 
ingly the case, the dies have been much larger than the djscfs, 
and the important marginal inscri])tions are almost illegible. 
These coins are Nos. 090 and 691 in the British Museum Cata- 
logue of the Coins of the Mughal Emperors of India, and their 
mints have b(‘en tentatively read as Akbarabad and Jalaonabild 
respectively. In N.S. VI. Mr. R. Burn. l.C.S., showed that 
these mint readings were probably incorrect — see also Mr. 
VV. Irvine’s pajx'r in N.S. XII — but he did not make any 
suggestion as to the mint , oi the mints, of the <*oins of Shah 
Shnja 

In addition to tlie two ‘square area’ type rupees in the 
British Museum, tliere is a rupee of a dillerent type in the 
Lucknow Museum, wliich was described by Mr. Burn in the 
note already referred to. Just recently Dr. C. P. Taylor of 
Ahmadabad found another specimen restnnbling that at Luck- 
now, and four years ago I got a ‘ square area ’ type rupee like 
B.M. No. 690, in the Delhi Bazar. These five specimens are 
all that are known of Shah Shuja^’s exceedingly rare currency. 

The two British Museum coins are different varieties of 
the same ty])e. Comparing them with my own specimen, also 
of this ' square area ’ type, I find that tlie reverse inscriptions 
(treating the Kalima side as the obverse) are : — 


Type A. Square areas. Variety (I) (B.M. No. 690). 


In square area ; — 
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Margins : — ^ Top 

' Right jC 

* Bottom. I 

Left cut. 

In type B (see below) Shah Sliuja' is called tiie second 
Alexander, so possibly the inseriptibn in the bottom margin is 
If this is the case, the left margin should contain 

the name of the mint, and also the first part of the laqab or 
title Shrdi Shuja‘ ado])ted when he assumed rc^gal honours, as 
was the custom. M do not know wiiat this was, and if history 
is altogether silent on the point, its elucidation will have to 
await the discovery of more coins! 

Type A. Square areas. Variety (II). (B.M. Xo. 691 1 . 


In square area: — 






Margins : — 

Top 

i "j ^ j f 


Right 



Botfovh 



Left 

cut 

Type B. 

Lucknow Museum spectmen. 

Obverse, 


Reverse, 

Kalima in square; 

marginal 


inscriptions : — 


X 1 . M 

Top ^->1 


Rest cut. 




yi 


This reading differs from that of Mr. Burn, but I think 
there can be little doubt that the latter half of the last line 
contains the Vord and the first part of the mint name. 
The wordyh at once suggests itself, so our search has narrowed 
down to the name of a towm beginning with the word Akbar 
There are three well-known mints answering this requirement 
— Akbarabad, Akbarpur and Akbarnagar. 
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Dr. Taylor’s specimen is^identical with tluit iji the Luck- 
now Museum, hut the bottom line of the reverse side js missing. 
Instead tliere is an additional top line containing the word 
alone, withi the usual transverse stroke b®low it. The 
obverse contains the Kalima in a square frame, with the date 
in the left-hand bottom corner. The riglit-liand and 

bottom marginal inscriptions are and vi^UL: respec- 

tively. The other margin^ are cut. 

On the report of Shah Jahan’s serious illness, Shah Shuja‘ 
who was at the time governor of the province of Bengal, was 
the tirst of the emperor’s sons to rise. We know that he gave 
out that Shah flahan was already dead; so it is onl}- reason- 
able to suppose that he had himself proclailned king, his name 
inserted in the Friday prayers, and coir struck at the principal 
place or places of his governorship, before st arting on his perilous 
expedition to Dehli. He chose the route j^ast the city of Agra 
(Akbarabad), but it is certain that he never reached tliis place 
because Agra was occupied in force by Shah Jahan himself, 
and it was from Agra that the army of Sulaiman Shikoh, eldest 
son of prince Dara, advanced against Shah Shujah He was 
defeateci and forced to return to Bengal. So our mint must 
be either Akbarnagar or Akbarpur, and the probabilities are 
all in favour of Akbarnagar. It was in Rajmahal (Akbarnagar) 
that Sliali Shuja^ lield his principal tburt — Storia do Mogor, 
Vol. J, j). 228 — and Akbarnagar was the recognized capital of 
that ])art of Bengal, and a well-known mint town of the 
Mughal Emperors. Manucci in connection with Shah Shuja* 
also remarks tliat Rajmahal was that prince’s principal resi- 
d(mce. — Jhi(L, p. 334 

The suggested full reading of the Lucknow Museum type 
is therefore as follows : — 

Ohvcrsc. 

Kalima in square : date ( •'ja 
in left-hand bottom corner. 

Marginal inscriptions: — 

Right 

Hot tom 

Left 

Top 


Reverse. 

^ (angle 




H. B Whitehead. 
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117. A NEW Type of silver Dirham of the Sassanian 
' Monarch ZImasp (Jamasp). 

• (With Plate XXVIII.) ^ 

History says that when Kobad, the father of the cele- 
brated Nau^iirwan the just (Khusrau I), was dethroned, and 
committed to safe custody in the ‘^Castle of Oblivion,” in 
A.D. 497, by the chief mobed (high priest of the Zoroastrian 
Religion), with the joint consent of other mobeds, and princi- 
pal nobles, on account of his becoming a proselyte to one 
Mazdak, an impostor, his brother Zarnasp was proclaimed as 
king with all the i^sual formalities. 

Zarnasp was noted for his love of justice, and for tlie 
mildness of his dis}>osition. 

Kobad, the ex-king, in a short* time elfected his escape 
from the Castle of Oblivion.” He then took refuge at the 
court of the great Khan of the Eptlialites or white Huns, and 
by his aid with an army of 30,009 men invaded Persia, and 
offered battle to his generous and mild brother’ Zarnasp, who 
declined the confli(d, as he did not greatly desire a, throne. 
Zarnasp submitted to Kobad, and, vacating the throne in his 
favour, retired into private life. This happened in th<‘ \'ear 
499 A.D. Zarnasp reigned from 497 to 499 a.d. 

His coins of the double portrait have already been pub-* 
lished. (Vide Dorn, PI. XVIIl, figs. 1 to 15.) They bear’ the 
regnal years from 1 to 3 , and different mints. 

The coin I have now the pleasure to describe is not 
a double portrait coin, but witlr a single ])ortrait . 

Figure 1. 

Description : — 

Metal — Silver. 

Mint — j^ = MR (Merv). 

* Date — Regnal year 3 ^>^g=^y = 3. 

Weight — 61 grains. 

Diameter — 1*25 inch. 

Obverse : — Bust of king to right within a dotted circle, 
with a crenellated crown similar in design to that of his 
broker Kobad (during his 2nd reign), but devoid of 
wings ; a crescent with a star in its bosom in front of the 
crown. Two crescents also apjiearing — one on each 
shoulder — just above ; a little distant from the centre of 
the crown, a crescent bearing a globe. The king wears a 
triple drop earring and a necklace. Outside the circle 
at the right, at the left, and at the bottom, a crescent. 

Legend ; — To right in front of face (reading from outside) 
in Pahalvi characters 
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Reverse : — Within a dotted circle, an Ati^dan' (fire 
receptacle) with flames ascendini^ in a conixjal form. 
Two mobeds— one on either side of the Ati^dan — guard- 
ing the sacked fire each with a sword and a* lance in his 
hands. No crescents appear outside the circle. 

Legend : — To left (reading from inside) in Pahlavi charac- 
ters = Trin = = 3rd regnal year . 

To right (reading from outside) in Pahlavi characters 
=yo= Mar == (Merv). 

Tlie reverse of this coin has a close resemblance to the 
reverse of coins of Khusrau I issued in the first four years of 
his reign, as well as in the first portion of the 5th regnal year. 
From the latter portion of the 5th legne^ year right on till the 
47th regnal year the reverse of his coins fol].>'v^s the devices of 
tliose of his father Kobad. 

This Dirliam was a great puzzle to me for a long time, as it 
bears only the last two letters of the name of Zamasp o /-Z. = 
_^(lj=:(a)sp 

Inasmuch as tlie coins already known of Zamasp bear on 

their obverse the legend “ 6 ^ 1 " Zam, consisting of the 

first three letters of his name, this peculiarity of writing con- 
vinced me that Zamasp must have adhered to the principle of 
not having liis name written in full on his coins, being content 
tliat only a y)ortion of his name should appear. 

For comparison witli the Dirhams already known of 
Zamasp, I give an illustration of a Dirham in my cabinet 

(fig. 2) bearing the regnal year = Trin — 3 and the 

Mint — ;y^~l^ = Baba. 

The coin figured as No. 1 is also in my possession. 

Bombay. Framjee Jamasjee Thanawall.^. 

118. Of the Hatake^vara 8a T Korl 



Recently it was my good fortune to receive from Junagadh 
for inspection the only specimen at present known of the coin 


J Commonly called by European writers a, Eire Altar. 
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called the Hatake^vara Sai Kori. Dr. Cndrington in his inform- 
ing article on *‘The Coin&ges of Cutch and Kathiawar,” an 
article communicated to the ‘‘ Numismatic Chronicle” so long 
ago as 1895, devoted a dozen lines to a description of this type 
of coin, but his brief account closes with the frank admission, 
“1 have not seen a specimen.” Accordingly in a letter to 
3Ir Laurence Robertson, I.C.S , Administrator of the Juria- 
gadh State, I made enquiry regarding this coin, and not long 
thereafter he was so good as to send me the solitary specimen 
in the Junagadh Museum. A search for others had proved 
unsuccessful. It is thus an especial pleasure to be able now to 
supply a photograph kindly prepared by Mr. Henry Cousens, 
M.R.A.S., from a cast of this coin. It is noteworthy that the 
simple legends both of the Obverse and of the Reverse are 
written throughout in the DevanagArl character. They read as 
follows : — 

Obv. tssf'l Rev. 

s» 

Obv. Sri Hatak [e] 6varaya namah ; Salutation to tlie 
Blessed Hatakesvara. 

Rev. Sri Raghunathajl namah ; Salutation to the Bless-* 
ed Raghunathaji. 

The weight of the coin is 64 grains, and its diameter 
measures *55 of an inch. 

My friend Mr. Framji J. Thanawala informs me that the 
curved lines seen before the ^ both on the Obverse and on 
the Reverse resemble one of the conventional forms of the 
sacrosanct symbol OI\L 

Hatakesvara, or ‘the Lord Resplendent,’ is one of the 
epithets applied to Siva, who also bears the name of Su-varna, 
tlih god ‘of brilliant hue.’ Both hatakam and suvarnam are 
Sanskrit terms for gold, the ‘shining’ metal, and it was under 
the symbol of a golden lifiga that Siva was worshipped in the 
ancient temple of Ha^ke^vara Mahadeva just outside the town 
of Vadnagar, some fifty- two miles north-east of Ahmad a bad. 
One of the traditions current regarding the origin of this temple 
tells that when S'iva was about to be married to the beautiful 
Parvati, the ‘mountain-maid,’ her mother besought him to 
assume a comely form lest the bride should be terror-struck on 
beholding hif? ungainly appearance. In a clumsy attempt to 
comply with this request, Siva dropped from his forehead six 
grains of rice, from which forthwith sprang up six Brahmans. 
All these ‘ made ’ Brahmans in process of time married Naga 
wives, and, settling with them at Vadnagar, there built a 
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temple, wherein they installed, under the name of Hatake^- , 
vara, the golden phallus entrusted to them of old b;f Siva him- 
self. Tliis temple is still held iu great reverence by the Nagar 
Brahmans, but owing, so the .story runs, to S'iva’s wrath that 
the town walls, when being budt, had not been extended so as 
to include the temple area, the Nilgars began to desert Vadna 
gar. Since that time so complete has been the exodus that in 
18S3 there was in the whole town but one house in which 
Nagar Bralimans were to be found, two solitary individuals, 
without a family.' But whithersoever the Nagars maj^ have 
migrated, they have not ceased to regard as their tutelary deity 
the Ha^kesva^ a of Vadnagar, and in many of the places of their 
adoption they have erected temples for ‘'the worship of this 
Ha‘ake;^vara Mahadeva. Ahmadabad has at least one such 
temple, so also has Gogha, and the Tanidi-i-Sorath makes 
detiiiite mention of otliers erected at Maiigrol, and Navanagar, 
and Junagadh. Then too, beyond the limits of Gujarat, it is 
as HatakeAvaia that SWa receives divine honours on the banks 
of the Godavari, and as liatake'^vara that he holds sway ^over 
Vitala, the second, ac(U)rding to the Padma Parana, of the 
seven lower regions. 

And now what of the Raghunathaji to whom on the 
leverse of this coin reverence is accorded ? Raghunatha is, 
it is true, one of the many names of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vismi, but assuredly this cannot be tlie applica- 
tion of the name in the -present instance : for it is well nigh 
incredible that one and the same coin should bear invocations 
both to Visnu and to S'iva. The day of such amity between 
Vaisnava and Saiva has not yet dawned. 

Doubtless then the popular tradition is correct in identify- 
ing this flaghiinathaji with the Biwan of that name who 
a century ago was quite the most outstanding figure in the 
councils of tijc Junagadh State. The chief events of his life 
can readily be gleaned from the above-mentioned Tarikh-i- 
Sorath, a History of the Provinces of Sorath and Halar 
in Kithiawad, written by his younger brother Ranchhodji, 
younger by five years, w’'ho in time himself became one of his 
successors in tlie office of Dlwan of ^Tunagadh. 

Born on tlie 23rd of June, 1763, Raghunathaji ex- 
[lerienced during his chequered life of fifty six jmars his full 
share of the rough toss and tumble of those rude times. Of the 
Nagar (or more correctly Naga) caste, he possessed in an 
eminent degree the qualities characteristic of that caste, 
intelligence, a propensity for intrigue, and, above all, a capa- 
city for state-management. His father, Amarji, leaving the 
ancestral seat at Mahgrol, was at the early age of eighteen 


1 Bombay (Jazetteer, Vol. VI I, p. b25. 
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appointed to high office in the court of Mahabat lOian I, the 
Nawab of Junagadh. In tlie hurly-burly of the State politics, 
this same Amarji some eleven years later became the victim of 
a foul conspivacy, fomented by a vegetable seller, and the 
erstwhile Dlwan was with his two brothers cast into the State 
prison. Five months later they were released on condition of 
their paying a nazrana of 40,000 Jami korls, while Amarji’s 
eldest son, the Raghunathaji of our qpin, then a boy of but ten 
years, was retained as a hostage. The child was now entrusted 
to the care of the Nawab's favourite wife, the Bibi Sardar 
Bakhta, who. is said to have treated him like a mother. With 
another turn of the wheel of Fortune, Amarji, who had mean- 
while retired to Jetpur, was invited back to Junagadh and 
there reinstated in his former office, the child-hostage being at 
the same time restored to his father\ At the expiry of another 
period of eleven years, during which Hamid Khan had mounted 
the gMl, this ruler, tempted by a base bribe of three lakhs 
offered him by Kumbhaji of Gondal, compassed the death 
of the too trusting Amarji. Under pressure, however, brought 
to bhar by the Gaekwar, the Nawab appointed Raghunathji, 
“the excellent son of the late DiwanjI,” his chief minister. 
For a youth of just twenty-one years this was a post of weighty 
responsibility ; it was also one that entailed a never-ending 
conflict with counter-claimants and intriguers. It were a 
tedious task, and foreign to our present purpose, to narrate 
all the political vicissitudes that befell Raghunathaji in the 
thirty-five years during which he proved himself a masterful 
administrator. Suffice it to say that, driven from office no less 
than six times, he was as often restored. On one occasion 
the Nawab Sahib “ with his usual faithlessness imprisoned 
him and other Nagars in return for their excellent service 
in conquering the country, their houses being plundered and 
their treasure confiscated. On his release two months later he 
and his two brothers, Ranchhodji and Dalpatram, were ex- 
pelled the State, but an invitation was at once extended 
to them by the Jam Sahib Jasaji of Navanagar. Raghu- 
nathaji, however, had already become the oiie man indis- 
pensable to Junagadh, mnd before long the refugee was 
entreated to return. “ ‘ I was wrong, I was wrong,’ said the 
Nawab with his own gracious mouth, ' Forgive what has 
passed, I give you the Diwanship.’ ” In 1811 Bahadur 
Khan II, on his accession to the throne, assured Raghunathaji 
that no man except himself, whose family had held the Diwan- 
ship for fifty years, could carry on the administration of 
the Govemmeiit properly. The Diwan Sahib, true to his salt, 
now accepted the office “in prepetuity for himself and his 
descendants.” Three years later we find him on pilgrimage 
to Nasik-Tryambak for the purpose of bathing in the Godavarl- 
Ganga, the river whose banks, as already stated, are held 
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sacred to Ha^ke^vara, Raghunfthji’s ista-devata. On his 
return to Kathiawad, having completed the nuptials his son, 
and performed ^he Maharudra Yajna, he retired from the 
world, and engaged in the worship of his god, bdt, the record 
significantly adds, “ Jam'dar ‘Omar Mukhasam’s enmity, 
towards him did not abate.*’ The attractions of office, how- 
ever, eventually proved irresistible, for on the Jam*dar’s 
expulsion from Junagadh with concealed face and bare feet,” 
the Diwani was again conferred on Raghunathaji. On this 
occasion Captain Ballantyne, Political Agent of the Mahi" 
Kantha, informed the Nawab that it was the order of the 
Sarkar Company Bahadur that he should permanently settle 
the office of Diwan in the family of the Dfwan Sahib AmarjI. 
This reinvestment would seem to have taken place in 1816 or 
1817, yet but a few months later the Nawab’s favour was again 
alienated, whereupon Raghunathaji finally retired into private 
life. Now at length the time had come when he could devote 
himself to religious contemplation, and in the seclusion of his 
retreat recall to memory the varying vicissitudes of his eventful 
career. Thus, in marked contrast to the storms lie had* en- 
countered ever since bis boyhood days, his last two years were 
years of quiet and calm. Of his death the Tarikh-i-Sorath 
records : — “ In Sarhvat 1875 in Aso Sud 10th (29t]i September 
1819) the Diwan Sahib Raghunathaji, successor to the Diwan. 

Amarji, departed to Kailasa at the age of fifty-six years 

He was a worshipper of Sankara, literal brave, upright, 

veracious, skilled in business, a protector of the ra‘iyats 

The world bewails his loss, and at Banaras several Sannyasfs 
subsist comfortably at his expense.” 

This little coin equally with the common silver coin of 
Junagadh bears the name of Kori, but, if by Kori we are 
to understand a coin struck for the State currency, then most 
assuredly is the term inapplicable to our silverling. This 
cannot indeed rightfully claim to be regarded a coin at all. 
As defined in the New English (Oxford) Dictionary, a coin is 
“a piece of metal (gold, silver, copper, etc.) of definite weight 
and value, usually a circular disc, made into money by being 
stamped with an officially authoritative device.” Now the 
ruling power at Junagadh was a Muhammadan, and the 
Nawab a Babi deriving from Af gh anistan : and it is thus 
incredible that he should have officially authorized for impres- 
sion on the current coin of his State a legend explicitly honour- 
ing Siva, the third member of the Hindu Triad. Also it 
would be strange indeed were he to sanction for his coinage the 
use of the Devanagarl character alone without a single Persian 
letter Then too on an Indian coin issued as currency in 
comparatively modern times we should expect to find engraven 
the ruler *s name, or the name of the mint- town, or the year 
of issue, be it Hijri or Sarhvat or the regnal year*, but the 
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Hatake^vara Sai Korl supplies not one of these “elements.’’ 
Hence we jnay confidently affirm that this little piece of silver 
was not stamped officially nor with any authorization by the 
J unagadh State. Why then was it issued ? aAd when ? and by 
whom ? On these points no definite evidence is available , and one 
can only fall back on conjecture. The Devanagari character 
betokens a Hindu as the originator of the coin, and the saluta- 
tion to Hatakesvara, a Hindu of tlje Nagar caste. Then on 
the Reverse the salutation to Raghunathaji suggests, to my 
•thinking at least, that the masterful Diwan had already died, 
though his m.emory w^as still held in loving reverence. And , 
lastly, none but a man of considerable wealth and of assured 
position would have ventured to issue these silverlings, so 
like in their make to the current korls. May we not then 
hold that Raghunathajl’s younger 'brother, Ranchhodjl, him- 
self a Diwan of Junagadh, is responsible for this qwisi coinage, 
and that it w^as struck, say, some six years subsequent to 
Raghunathaji ’s decease, thus about a.d. 1825? To have 
launched it as a currency for the State w^ould simply have 
resulted in arousing the Nawab’s anger, with consequent orders 
for the withdrawal of the coin from circulation. A far more 
probable assumption is that these silver pieces with their 
pious invocation to S'iva were originally intended to serve as 
the daksina, or donation to the Brahmans, who in such large 
numbers inflict themselvms on the Native Courts. This con- 
jecture, moreover, is quite on the lines of the still current 
local tradition attaching to these special “korls.” 

One little piece of confirmatory evidence still remains. 
As is well known, a remarkable feature of the coinage, both 
silver and copper, of the Junagadh State is the presence, be- 
neath the Persian legend, of the wmrd Diwan in Devana- 

gari, and the insertion of this word is universally attributed 
to the Dlwto Ranchhodjl. It is thus clear that he did con- 
cern himself with the details of the coinage. May not then 
his first essay in this direction have given us the Hatakei^vara 
Sal Korl ? 

^ _ Geo. P. Taylor. 

Ahmadabad. 

119. The MuquAL Coins of Cambay. 

(With Plates XXX-~>XXXI.) 

“ Cambay is one of the old ports. Acc ording to the 
brahmins, several thousand years have passed since its 
foundation.” So wrote the Emperor Jahangir in his “Me- 
moirs.” ^ It is not our province here to tell the story of the 


1 Tijzuk-i-.)aiianglri : Koclgers and Beveridize , p.4ir>. 
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ancient city, dating back as it ^oes far into the legendary 
period. Originally known as Stambha-tirtha, ^ pilkir-shrine,’ 
tliat is to say, t^he shrine for the worship of 8'iva under the 
symbol of a jhllar, the name modified by phoifetic changes,^ 
still survives in the modern forms of Khambhat te-utw) and 
Kambayat The Arab traveller Al Ma8‘udi ( a.d. 

915) tells of the prosperity of the place, which even in his day 
was famous for its sandhis and its agates. Subject to the 
Chaulukya and later to the Vagh la monarchs of Anhilvad, it# 
surrendered about tlie year 1304 to the army of ‘ Alau-d-din 
lylialjl, and for 430 years thereafter remained under Musalman 
rule. About the middle of this period, g^id especially under 
the fostering Jiand of Mahmud Begada (a.d. 1458-1511), the city 
reached the zenith of its glory. Ea.iy European travellers, 
naturally better acquainted witii the ports of Western India 
than with its inland towns, were wont lo call the country of 
Gujarat the Kingdom of Cambay,'^ and to style the Sultan of 
Gujarat the Prince of Cambay.'^ 

In 1573 along with the rest of Gujarat, Cambay, was 
annexed by the Emperor Akbar, who does not, Imwever, seem 
to have exercised in this city the victor’s prerogative of issuing 
coins bearing his own name. Already the rnuhrs and rupees of 
Ahmadfibad, the Mahmudis of Surat, and the Koris of Kach 
ajid Navanagar doubtless sufficed for local currency. It is 
not till the reign of x\kbar's successor that we meet with any 
reference to a distinctively Cambay coinage, and even then, it 
would seem, the issue was not for currency purposes but merely 
in commemoration of Jaliiingir’s royal visit to the city. He 
states in his “ Memoirs ” — 

‘‘ At this time [the twelfth regnal year] an order was given 
“ til at tankas of gold and silver should be coined twice the 
vveiglit of ordinary muhrs and rupees. Tiie legend on the 

i Stami 'ha-tli t iia ~ SUumbha-tlrtlm, 

= Khambha-tirtha. 

= Kliainblia-ittba, 

Khambha-ittha (Prakrt), 
rr: Khambha it-r 
= Khainbha -yat : 

whence the ^•ariants Khambhat, Khambayat, and Kambayat. 

^ In the sixteenth century Cambay could be used a=i a term synony- 
mous with the Empire of the Great iMiiidial. Hakluyt records “ A letter 
written from the Queenes Majestie to Zelat>bim Echebar, King of 
Cambaia, and sent by John Newbory. In February Anno laSS.” Hak 
luyt’s “ Voyages *’ (Maclehose’s Reprint), V, 450. 

It is to the Gujarat Sultan IVlahraild Begada, the Machamuth of 
Varthema, that reference is made in the well-known lines. 

“ '['ho Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp and basilisk and toad.” 

Hudibras, Pt. II, Canto I. 
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“ gold coin was on one side the words ‘ Jahangir-^ahl, 1027 
“ (1618), ’.and on the reverse ‘ Struck in Cambay in the 12th 
‘ ' year of the reign. ’ The legend for silver ^‘oins was on one 
“side ‘ Sikka* Jahangir-^ahi, 1027 ’ ; round it this hemistich, 
“ ' King Jahangir of the conquering ray struck this’ ; and on 
“the reverse, ‘Coined at Cambay in the 12th year of the 
“ reign,’ with this second hemistich round it — ‘When after the 
“conquest of the Deccan he came t( 4 Gujarat from Mandu.’ 

My friend Mr. N. D. Minocher-Homji, Professor of Per- 
•sian at the Gujarat Arts Codege, Ahmadabad, has kindly 
looked up this passage in the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, and the 
extract he has sent me certainly seems to record the very 
words of these tankft legends. They read as follows : — 


Ohv . : 
• Rev, : 


Gold Tanka. 

( *rv 


Silver Tanka. 


Ohv . : Area, 

Margin , 
Rev . : Area, 

. Margin , 




I am not aware that a single specimen of tliese Jahangiri 
tankas of Cambay is contained at the present day in any 
numismatic cabinet. 

Of the Cambay mint the earliest coin known to me is a 
rupee of the Hijrl year 1051,'^ but from that date till the reign 
of ‘ Alamgir II the mint was in more or less active operation. 
Whether under tl.e Mughal Emperors it ever issued any copper 
coins is doubtful ; certainly none seem to have survived to one 
dav. In all nine muhrs are in evidence, namely, two of Shah 
Jahan I, one of Murad Bakhsh, and six (including two dupli- 
r'ates) of An^angzeh. The foli(»winir TaVile shows the reigns in 


1 T uzuk-i-J ahangirl : Rogers and l-ieveridge, pp. 417, 418. 

In I'owson’s Elliot, VI, 35t, 355, these newly struck tankas are said 
to have been not two but “ ten and twenty times heavier than the 
current gold mohur and rupee.” 

2 In H. 1050 the imperial troops wore despatched to chastise the 
Kolls and Kathis in Gujarat (Dow^son’s Elliot, Vll, ( 8), and possibly it 
was during the period of this punitive expediton that the Mn^al mint 
’was opened in Cambay. 
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which any coins are known to 

have issued from the Cambay 

mint. 

Reign. 



• 

Metal. 

Reign 

C 

Metal. 

I. ShShJahanl . 

a ' s. 

: 

VII. Rafi'al darajat 

.. 1 S. 

II. Murad Bakhsh . 

G. , S. 

VIII. ShahJahanll 

s. 

III. Aurangzeb . . 

G. S. 

IX. Muhammad 

s. 

IV. Shah ‘Alam 1 

1 .. i S. 

Shah 

i 

V. JahandSr , . 

' 1 s. 

X. Ahmad Shah . 

s. 

VI. Farrul^-siyar 

‘ s. 

XI. ‘Alamgir IT *. 
i. 

.. ; S. 

• 

We now proceed to describe the Cambay coins 

of each of 

these reigns seriatim. 



I. Skah Jaham I: a.h. 1037-1069; a.d. 1628 

-1659. 

Gold : No. 1. 

28-xxxx (Bleazby); 30-1067 (i.m.c. 852).. 

Obv, . 

Area square with looped corners : 



J(l ■».'l Jl 








Aljt 


Margin lower : 


5 

left : 



5 

, ufper: 




, right : 

1^3 



Hijri year in left margin. 


Rev, : Area square with looped corners : 

Margin upper : 

,, right: 

, , lower : 
left: 

Regnal year in right margin. 
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Silver: No. 1 : x-1051 : (Fig. 1). 

Qhv. and Rev. as on muhr No. 1. 

But Hi jri year thus iij right margin of 

• obverse, and regnal year wanting. 

Silver: No. 2: 20-1058: (Fig. 2). 

Ohv. and Rev. as on muhr No. 1. 

Silver: No. 3: 24-xxxx : (Fig. 3). 

Ohv. and Rev. as on muhr No. 1. 

But Hi jri year wanting, and regnal year ff® 
in lower right corner of area of reverse. 
Silver: No. 4: 26-1063: (Fig. 4). 

Ohv. and Rev. as on muhr No. 1. 

But Hijri year thus | in left margin of 
obverse, and regnal year n in left margin 
of reverse. 

Silver: No. 5: 28-l» 64 ; 28-1065; 30-1067; x-1067 
(Bleazby) ; 32-1069. 

• Same as silver No. 2. 

The rupees Nos. 961-964 of I.M.C. are dated 1060, 1061, 
1065 and 1068, but their regnal years are not given. 


II. Murad BAioisfi : a.h. 1068; a.d. 1657-165S. 

Gold: No. 1: — 1068 (Bleazby): (Fig. 5). 

Ohv. : Area square with looped corners : 


aUi Jj.-. 


Margin right : 
,, low^er : 

,, left: 

upper. 






1 ^- 


Hijri year f in lower margin. 
Rev. : Area square with looped corners : 




U 


Margin right: 

, , lower : 
,, left: 

,, upper: 
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Silver : No. 1 ; 1068. 

Ohv. and Rev. as on muhr No. 1. 

Silver; No. 2; Ilahl <>.3.) Adhar — 1068 : (Fig. 6). 
Ohv. : Area s(juare with looped corners ; 

•>-Ul 5(1 H 

> 


alJt 


lower : 


left : 


upper: 

c'l**® fjj 

rinht : 


Hijri year 

1 ♦lA in left margin. 


Rev. : Area square witli looped corners : 




Margin left : 


upper : 

CIajU^J 

,, right ; 

illegible. 

, , lower : 

illegible. 

The rupee No. 1117 of the I.M.C. is seemingly of this type, 
that catalogue the reverse margins are entered as follow : — 

Right : 




Bottom ; 


Top: 

» 

III. Auranozeb : a.h 1068-1118: a.d. 1658-1707. 
Gold; No. 1: .>*.!—(?) 1071 (Bahawalpur Toshakbana). 
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Ohv. : 

I 







Regnal year v over <5^ 

Gold : No. 3: 9-1077 (l.M.C. 1031 also in Br. Mus.). 

Obv. : A8 on mubr No. 2. 

Rev. : As on miihr No. 2, 

but 

Gold: No. 4:41-1109 (Lucknow Museum: also in Br. 

Mus.). 

Obv : As on niuiir No. 3. 

Rev*: As on muhr No. 3, 

but 

Silver : No. I : *>^f-1070 (Whitehead cabinet). 
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Hijil year t •vd over (^^-> 

Bev. : As on muhr No. 1. 

Regnal year *3^1 to left of 

Silver : No. 2 : 3-107x : (Fig. 7). 

Obv, : As on rupee No. 1. 

Hijri year } *v over 
Bev. : As on muhr No. 2. 

Regnal year r over 

Silver: No. 3; 6-xxxx (LM.C. No 1383). 

Obv. : As on rupee No. 1. 

Hijri year wanting. 

Bev. : 


Regnal year 1 over 

Silver: No. 4: 7-1075 : (Fig. 8). 

Obv. : As on rupee No. 1. 

Hijri year I ^vd over 

Bev- - 

Regnal year v over 

Xote : — The mint-name is spelled Khambayat on 
the rupee of regnal year 6 (see No. 3), 
but Kambayat on that of the year 7 , 
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and this latter form — Kambayat — ap- 
pears on all the rupees that subse- 
quently issued from the mint. We 
find, however, Khambayat on one 
type of the copper coins of the Cam- 
bay State currency. 

Silver : No. 5. 

Rupees: 7-1075; 9-1077; 11-1078; 12-1079 

(B.M.) 14-1081 ; lx-1081 (LM.C.) ; 

14-1082 ; 15-1083 (I.M.C.) ; 14-1084 ; 
17-1084; 17-1085* 18-1085 (LM.C.); 
19-1087 ; 20-1088; 2x-1088 ; 22-1089 
(Fig. 9); 2X-1089 (LM.C.); 23-1090 
(Bleazbv) ; 2x-1090; 23-1091 (I.M.C.); 
24-1091 24-1092 ; 25-1093; 2x-1095 

(LM.C.) ; 28-1096 (I.M.C.) ; 29-1096 ; 
30-1098; 31-1099 (I.M.C.); 32-1100; 

33- 1100 (I.M.C.); 33-1101 (LM.C.); 

34- 1102; 36-1104 (I.M.C.); 3x-1104 
(B.M.); 38-1106; xx-1106 (LM.C.) ; 
39-1107; 40-1107; 41-1109 ; 4x-1109 
(B.M.C.) ; 43-1111 ; 45-1112. 

Half-rupees : 19-1087 ; 24-1091 ; 3x-1098 ; 3x - 
1100; 34-1102. 

Obv, : Rim of two linear circles with a circle of dotft 
between them. 

Legend as on rupee No. 1. 

HijrJ year over 

Bev . : 


Aw 

Regnal year over 

Note 1 : — It would seem that in the course of time 
year 7-1075 the position of was 
changed from the left to the right of 

Note 2 : — In the fourteenth regnal year there was 
, clearly some carelessness in the dating 

of the rupees, for that year certainly 
could not have synchronized with all 
the three Hi jri years 1081, 1082, and 
1084. Note also that one of the Cam- 
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bay rupees in the Indian IMuseum is 
dated 15-lt)83. , 

Silver : No.* 6 : x-1080 ; 47-1115 (Fig. 10); 48-1116 

(B.M.); 49-1116 (I.M.C.); 51-1118. 

Obv. : As on rupee No. 1. 

Hijri year in the Gaf of 
Rev. : As on rupee No. 5. 

Regnal year over 
Silver: No. 7: 41-1109 (Fig. 11). 

Obv. : As on muhr No. 2. 

Hijri year ( | ♦<? over 
Rev. : As on rupee No. 5. * 

Regnal year **| over 

Note : — From Nos. 5 and 7 it is evident that in 
the year 41-1109 some rupees were 
issued bearing the and others 

the^.^x: ^ legend. 


IV. Shah ‘Alam 1, Bahadur : a.h. 1119-1124; 
A.D. 1707-1712. 


Silver: No. 1; ^^i-1119: (Fig. 12). 


Obv. : 


Rev . : 


I. ^ 

.nU 

^ 

f f M 

Hijri year M ( ^ to left of 








4 




Regnal year over 

On the legend yyt* ‘ the reign asso- 

ciated with victory,’ see Num. Supplt. No. 
XI, pages 328, 329. 
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Silver: No. 2: 2-1121 (Bleazby) ; 4-1122 (Bleazby) ; 

4-xxxx (Fig. 13); 5-xxxx’ (B.M.) ; and undated rupee (I.M.O. 
No. 1688). 

« 

Ohv. : ^3^ 

Hijri year wanting. 

Rev , : 

Regnal year over Aw 


V. Jahandar: a.h. 1124; a.d. 1712-13. 

Silver: Rupee, txa.f~xxxx (Fig. 14); Half-rupee, <3^t-xxxx. 


Ohv.: 




JjU ^Ajf jjU 

— -- -tM 


Rev, ; 


.^3 (3b‘f 

Hijrf year to left of dj 


J^i/O 


LT 


AWs 


Regnal year over Aw 
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VI. Farrukh-siyar : a.h. 1124-»113l ; a.d. 1713-1719. 

Silver: No. 1 Rupee, a^i-112x (Fig. 15) ; 5-1128 (Bleaz- 
by) ; Half-rupee, o^|-l]2x. 

Ohv. 

jf! 



Hijrl year { f r • * • below (J^* 

fiPT. : 

Regnal year over 

Silver: No. 2 : 4-xx27 ; 5-xx28 : 6-xx29 (Fig. 16); 7 
!130. 

Obv. : 

jjl ^ 

^b ys,. (JJi» ;! 



)) i ‘^3 

Hijrl year to left of Kaf of 

Rev. : 

AA.»*» 

Regnal year over 

VII. RafT‘al darajat : a.h. 1131 ; a.d. 1719. 

Silver : J.ja.|-xxxx : (Fig. 17). 
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Ohv. : 

** 

^ ysBu> |^,j ^ 

d.i 

Hijri year wanting. 

Rev. : 

s.^X^K> 

CUjUi> 

Hegnal year *>a.t over ax^s. 

On the specimen of this rupee in the cabinet of my friend 
Mr. Framji J. Thanawala, the Hijri year [11] 31 is entered on 
the obverse to the left of the Kaf of 

VIII. !^ah Jahan II (RafI‘al daulat) : a.h. 1131 ; 

A.D. 1719. 

Silver : «xa.!~ll3l : (Fig. 18). 

Ohv. : jh: 

Hijri year | irf to left of Kaf of 

Rev, : 


Ax^ 

vr^ 

ojUIS' 

Regnal year over 

IX. Muhammad Shah: a.h. 1131-1161; a.d. 1719-1748. 

Silver: ^^^1-1132; 3-113x; 3-xxxx (I.M.C.) ; 6-1137? 
(LM.C.); 9-llxx; 10-1140 ; 11-1142 (Bleazby) ; 
ll-114x; 12-114x; 13-1143; 15-1144 (Fig. 19); 
15-1145; 16-114X ; 17-llxx; 30-1160 (Bleazby) ; 
3X-1161. 
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Obv. : 

Cm I I — 

Sr 

Hijri year to right of 

Rev , : 

Regnal year over 

X. Ahmad Shah Bahadur: a.h. 1161-1167; a.d. 1748-1754. 

Silver: «3^’-llxx (Fig. 20); t^ai^f-xxxx (I.M.C.) ; 3-llxx 
(Bleazby) ; 2-116x; 3-1164. 

Obv, ; J5U» 

^ 

Hijri year to right of 

Rev . : 

fi 

Regnal year over 

XI. ‘AlamgIbII. a.h. 1167-1173; a.d. 1764-1759. 

Silver : <iJ»-i-llxx (Fig. 21); 6-1173 (Bleazby); G-xxxx ; 
x-1178 (sic). 
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Obv. : 

}jl 


r 


^U/O 

Hijri year above of 
Eav. : ^ 

Kegrial year over Aw 


Though (yambay became practically independeni of tlic 
imperial power as early as a.d. 1730, iti coins continued to 
bear the name of the regnant Mughal Emperor of Delill cer; 
tainly till the time of ‘Alaragir II, and possibly even later. 
After this quasi-imperial currency had ceased, the Nawabs 
issued both in silver and in copper a State coinage of rude 
workmanship which only four of five years ago was still in cir- 
culation. 

Geo. P. Taylor. 


xIhmad.abao : 


'12nd 'Noveinber, 1912. 


120. Some Kachari Coins. 

(With Plate XXVIII.) 

The silver coins described below were purchased at HaHong 
in tlie North Cachar Hills, and were probably unearthed in the 
neighbourhood of Maibong, the capital of the Kachari kings 
from A.D. 1536-1706. 

1. Coins of Jaso Narayana Deba. 

{a) Obv. Sri Sri Jaso Narayana i)eba 
* bhupalasya Sake 1505. 

Rev. Hara Gauri Charana para- 
yana Hachengsa bangsaja. 

Weight 165 gr. 

Size T47 in. 
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{b) Obv. Sri Sri Jaso Narayana Deba. 

Rev. Hara Gauri Charana para. * 

Weight 41*1 gr. 

Size *90 in. 

11. Coins of Satrudaman alias Fratapa Narayana. 

(a) Obv. Sri Srindra Fratapa Na. 

Rev. Hari Charana Kamala. 

Weight 39*6 gr. 

Size *9 in. 

{h) Obv. Sri Srindra Fratapa Naraya. 

Rev. Hara Gauri Charana para. 

Weight 36*3 gr. , 

Size *9 in. 

The inscriptions are in the Bengali chaiacter. 

Satrudaman adopted the title of Fratapa Narayana after 
defeating a force sent against him by the Aliom king Fratapa 
Sim ha in a.d. 1606, and the coins bearing that title were pro- 
bably minted soon afterwards. The dated coin of Jaso Nara- 
yana Deba was struck in a.d. 1583. I can find no record *of a 
king bearing this title, but we have no information as to the 
names or dates of the Kachari kings from the time they 
deserted Dimapur in a.d. 1536 until a.d. 1603 when Satrudaman 
was on the throne. 

The reference to the mythical descent from Ha-tsung-tsa, 
claimed by thfe Kachari royal family (Gait’s History of Assam, 
page 243), is interesting. Except for this allusion to a mythi- 
cal non-Hindu ancestry, the inscriptions on these Kachari coins 
resemble those on tlie issues of the Ahom, Koch, and Jaintia 
kings 

Tlie coins now described are evidently of the same series 
as the coins described by Mr. H. E. Stapleton at page 160, 
J.A.S.B., Vol. VI, No. 4 ; and with their aid itis not difficult to 
decipher tliat coin from the illustration (Flate XXIII, No. 10). 

Obv. Sri Sri Tamradhaj Narayana. 

Rev. Hara Gauri Charana parayana. 

The coin is thus of Tamradhaj, during whose reign the 
Kacharis were driven from Maibong by the Ahoms under 
♦ Rudra Simha in .4.D. 1706. 

Shillong. A. W. Botham. 

121. Coins or Medals from Kdrnul ^ 

(With Flate XXIX ) 

I have tried since I bought them at auction some ten 
years ago to attribute the two silver coins or medals I now 
describe with hopes that some member of the Indian Numis- 
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matic Society may know tjiem. In the sale catalogue they 
were merely described as * Presentation Pieces.’ 


No. 1. 



9 

jU ^IJako 

• 

<L_, 

ttr 



Size 1*75. Weight 5 rupees. 


No. 2. 


^U! 

«Xaj j;^ 



Size 1*5. Weight 3i rupees. 

is I suppose meant for ‘ the last.’ 

There are in the British Museum two pieces in gold quite 
similar to the above in size and legends probably struck from 
the same dies ; and one small gold and one small copper 
described below, Nos. 3 and 4. These are marked in the Cabinet 
“ Kurnul,” but it is unknown why they are so attributed. Ac- 
cording to the account of Kurnul in the “ Imperial Gazetteer of 
India ” that State was ceded by the Nizam to the British in 
1800, but the Nawab Manavar was left in possession of the 
jagir subject to the tribute o' a lac of rupees. Manavar 
was succeeded in 1823 by his brother Ghulam Rasul Sbto 
the last of the Nawabs of Kurnul. 

No. 3. Gold. British Museum. 
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ax — .... 


^ Size 1*25. 

r for and for probably. 
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No. 4. Copper. British Museum. 
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There is little doubt I think as to the readings, but some 
of the phrases such as and I Ijave not seen before 

on coins. It will be very interesting oiyd can be told who 
Mahmud (JJiazi b. al-Jan was, and where the Madinat ahM‘amur 
and the Kliazinat al-M‘amur were situated. The marks like an 
inverted heart seen before the numerals of the year are, I think, 
symbols not as at first sight they may be taken to be the 
Arabic cipher five. 

Oliver Codrington. 
London. 




DECEMBER, 1912. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 41h December, 1912, at 9-15 p.m. 

MahamahoPxIDHYAya* Haraprasad Sastri, Vice- 

President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandal^ Mr. A. C. Atkinson, 
Dr. Siva Nath Bhattacherjee, Mr. J. C. Brown, Mr B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. W. A. K Christie, Mr. P. H. Gravely, Hon. Mr. 
Justice H. Holm wood. Rev. H. Hosten, S J., Dr. G. E. Pilgrim, 
Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Mr. T. Southwell, Mr. G. 
Stadler, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitors : — Pandit NanuRam Brahmavat, Mr. J. McDougall, 
Mr. E. A. Soutliwell, Mr. M. Tonnet. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Tliirty-eight presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that the Most Rev. Dr. 
R. S. Coplestqn, D.D., and xMajor R. H. Maddox, I.M.S., had 
expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the death of Mr. W. H. 
Buchan, I.C.S. 

The Chairman announced that Dr. Annandale had returned 
to Calcutta and had taken charge of the duties of the Anthropo- 
logical Secretary from Captain Sewell, l.M.S. 

The Chairman laid on the table the following appeal for 
contributions to the Busteed Memorial Fund : — ^ 

Early in the present year there died, at the age of 78, 
Brigade-Surgeon Henry Elmsley Busteed, M.D., C.I.E., for- 
merly in the Medical Service of the Honourable East India 
Company . 

Those wlio were in India during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and all who are interested in the stirring 
tale of the rise of British power in that country, must be sen- 
sible of the great debt due to Dr. Busteed for the sagacious 
and indefatigable researches which he conducted into the his- 
tory of Old Calcutta,” for the light which he* threw upon the 
life and conversation of our countrymen in that city, and for 
the graphic pictures drawn by his careful pen of one of the 
most momentous periods in the growth of our Indian Empire, 
the days of Warren Hastings and Impey, of Francis and 
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“Clavering, and Madame Grs'.nd. It is not too much to say that 
Dr. Bustled re-discovered “Old Calcutta,’" and brought to 
life again a crowd of interesting figures who once trod that 
famous stage! 

It is felt that some memorial of him should be placed in 
the Premier City of India, which he loved so well, and which 
owes so much to his inexhaustible knowledge and untiring eru- 
dition ; ahd it is thouglit that not* only his personal friends, 
but also those who have read wdth delight his fascinating 
‘‘Echoes from Old Calcutta,” would be glad to contribute to 
such an object. The nature of the Memorial must obviously 
depend upon the amount of the fund raised for this purpose, 
but it is hoped that it may be possible to place a bust in the 
Victoria Memorial Hall in Calcutta which is now in course of 
erection, and will, wlien completed, be the National Gallery 
and Valhalla of India. 

Contributions will be gladly received, in England, either 
by Sir James Bourdillon, “ Westlands,” Liphook, or l)y 
Messrs. Ptichardson & Co., 25, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall; and in 
India by Messrs. Grind lay & Co., Calcutta. 

S. C. Bayley. CDRzo^■ OF Kedleston. 

J. A. Bourdillon. H. Mortimer Duran n. 

Henry Cotton. A. S. Lethbridge. 

A. W, Croft. Mac Donnell. 

E, Denison Ross. 

The following gentleman was balloted for as an Ordinary 
Member : — 

Babu Cliandra Kumar Agarw^ala, Tea planter, Tamulbaria 
Tea Estate, proposed by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, seconded 
by Mr. S. W. Kemp. 

Mr. F. H. Gravely exhibited living specimens of Pedipalps 
from the Puri District. 

* The specimens belong to the species Phrynichus reniformis, 
L., wdiich has not previously been found as far north as Orissa. 

Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri exhibited specimens of fish collected 
by Mr. S. W. Kemp in the Abor country. 

Only a few of the fishes out of a large number collected by 
Mr. S. W. Kemp during the Abor Expedition are exhibited. 
Four of these are believed to be new species, viz. one Nemachi- 
las, an Oreinus, a Macrones and a Moringua found in the water- 
supply. Besides these there are two well-marked varieties of 
Rasbora and » Macrones. Some of the rare and interesting 
specimens collected are also exhibited. 

Pandit Nanu Ram Brahmavat exhibited MSS. of Prthviraja 
Raso and read a note thereon. Communicated by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, C.I.E. 
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Two manuscripts of ^rrthvlrajaraso were exhibited. One 
is supposed to be a fragment of what Cand Kavi Wrote, and 
the second purported to contain additions made by his son 
Jhalla. He showed how these two versions differed from the 
edition printed at Benares and also explained how the Prthvi- 
rajaraso ’ ’ from a small beginning of 5000 slokas had assumed 
a gigantic proportion. 

There are two opinions about the genuineness of Prthvi- 
rajaraso. The school of Maharaahopadhyaya Syamaladas 
Kaviraja maintains that it is a forgery of the 15tli century, 
while Mohan Lai Bissen Lai Pandeya and his school maintain 
that it is the genuine work of Cand written in the 12tb century 
A.D. Nanu Ram is a descendant of Cancf and he starts a new 
theory of gradual accretion. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Fragments of a Buddhist work^ in the ancient Aryan 
language of Chinese Turkistan. — By Dr. Sten Konow. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. ^ 

2. The Portuguese Inscriptions in the Kapalesvara Temple, 
Mailapur, Madras. — By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

3. Contribuiio7is to the Biology of the Lake of Tiberias. 
No. 1. An accowit of the Sponges. — By N. Annandale, D.Sc. , 
F.A.S.B. 

These two j)a])ers wall be published in a subsequent 
Tiumber of the Journal. 

4. The Ash of the Plantain (Musa sapientum, Linn.). By 
D. Hooper. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for Novem- 
ber 1912. 

5. On a newly discovered Gupta Inscription at Mandasore. 
By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, C.I.E. • 

6. A short note on Ayi Pantha, a newly discovered cult in 
the Bilada District of the Marwar State.— By Mahamahopor* 
dhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, C.I.E. 

These two papers have not yet been submitted to the 
Publication Committee. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
11th December, 1912, at 9-30 p.m. 

, Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., LM.S., in the chair. 



The following members were present : — 

Dr. 6opal Chandra Chatterjee, Dr. Harinatli Ghosh, Dr. 
W. C. HoKSsa,ok, Lieut.-Col. P. P. Maynard, l.M.S., Captain D. 
McCay, LM.S., Lieut.-Col. A. H. Nott., l.M.S. , Major G. F. A. 
Rait, l.M.S., Captain J. W. Sandes, l.M.S., .Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors : — Captain Green Armytage, l.M.S., Dr. Jenkins, 
Captain R. B. Lloyd, Dr. Nanilal Pan, Col. F. Smith, l.M.S. 

Tlie minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

I. Clinical cases were sliown. 

II. The discussion on Dr. Hossack's Paper on Dengue was 
resumed. 

Lieut. -Col. Nott, Lieut.-CoL Smith, Major Rogers, Major 
Rait, Major McCay and Dr. Chatterjee spoke, and Dr. Hossack 
replied. 
















